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TO THE READER. 


N this leaf, otherwise doomed by the exigencies of binding to 

be left a blank, a few words may be set down, not neces- 

sary, indeed, but perhaps not useless, as a postscript to the present 
volume and a preface to its successor. 

To “speed the parting guest,” to commend our fifth yearly volume 
which is now happily completed, we trust that nothing more is needed 
than a glance at its table of contents. In many respects we neither 
expect nor desire to improve upon it, but in a few points we do. To 
those whose names appear there and to some who could not be in- 
duced to enhance the worth of their contributions by adding their 
names—amongst these last, notably to the author of “The New 
Utopia”—our most earnest thanks are due and are most sincerely 
given. 

Let us with pride and gratitude assign a more permanent record in 
this place to a passage from one of our prospectuses which enume- 
rates the following among the contributors who have brought the 
Irish MONTHLY through the most critical period of its history: Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, Miss Rosa Mulholland, Author of ‘‘ Hester’s 
History,” ‘‘ Eldergowan,” ‘‘ The First Christmas,” &c.; Miss Kath- 
leen O’Meara, the biographer of Ozanam and Bishop Grant, who, 
under the name of Grace Ramsay, has published some excellent 
fictions in London and New York; the Rev. Joseph Farrell, Author 
of “ Lectures by a Certain Professor ;’’ Rev. Edmund O'Reilly, S. J., 
the Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., Aubrey de Vere, the Rev. Gerald 
Molloy, D. D., John O’Hagan, Q.C., Denis Florence MacCarthy, the 
Rev. R. B. O’Brien, D. D., Cecilia Caddell, Katharine Roche, Alice 
Esmonde, Ethel Tane, Wilfrid Meynell, Rev. Denis Murphy, S. J., 
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Rev. Thomas Finlay, 5. J., Edward Harding, Rev. Michael Watson, 
S. J., of Melbourne, Oscar Wilde, M. O’C. Morris Bishop, and among 
those whose names cannot be published, the Author of “Christian 
Schools and Scholars,” the Author of “ Tyborne,” and the writer of 
the excellent sketches in our own pages of “Eugene O'Curry,” and 
“ Hogan, the Sculptor.” 

To these names of distinction or of promise our present volume 
joins, amongst others, Lord O’Hagan and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy; 
and in our next volume we are allowed to hope for the co-operation 
of Lady Herbert of Lea, Lord Emly, Doctor Mapother, the Rev. T. 
E. Bridgett, C. SS. R., and, even amidst all his anxious labours, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Thus it is that our Magazine 
strives to put in practice, as regards its friends and contributors, 
the wise advice of Dr. Johnson: ‘If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he advances in life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man, sir, should keep his friendship in constant 
repair.” 

Our new Volume and its successors will begin at the natural date 
for beginning, New Year’s Day. Home Subscribers will henceforth 
be good enough to defray the cost of postage, adding a shilling to 
the small annual subscription of six shillings, as our Australian friends 
have from the first added three shillings for this purpose, and Sub- 
scribers within the postal union (France, United States, &c.), two 
shillings a year. And all are requested to pour their subsidies into 
our treasury at once, and thus save the useless expense, labour, and 
delay of any further personal application. 

So closes our first lustrum. Our sixth year begins with the best 
hopes, wishes, resolutions, and prayers. Let one of these prayers 
take the form of the genial greeting which shall soon be current, 
whilst we wish to our kind readers, and they in return wish to us and 
our Magazine, many happy New Years. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST’S VICTORY. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 


armor OF “‘rza’s STORY,” “‘ THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK,’ “‘ BELG OF 
THE 84NCTUARY,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHE IS SENT FOR. 


T was a loud, imperious ring, so unusually loud that the portress, 
in her startled hurry to answer it, dropped her knitting, and, as 
it turned out, several stitches too ; she did not think of this, however; 
none but a messenger from a death-bed would ring like that; greater 
cares than even the precious knitting were in her helpful old heart. 
The messenger was a tall footman in a showy livery. He touched 
his hat to the sister. Even atheists yield an instinctive respect to 
such as she. They understand ladies leaving their neat and dainty 
homes to look after the suffering bodies of their fellow-crea- 
tures; there is sense in that. Rough, bad men like to be tended 
by pure and gentle women, and they approve of the fanaticism that 
prompts them to the service. With those other fanatics, who call 
themselves contemplatives, the case is different. They are fools or 
hypocrites, and have no right to exist. What help is it to men that 
Carmelites and Poor Clares should starve all the year round, and 
break their short sleep to rise and pray for sinners, and lacerate their 
innocent bodies with hair shirt and discipline? Sisters of Charity, 
and all who slave for the bodily alleviation of suffering humanity, are 
the only nuns whom the children of this world tolerate and under- 
stand. The gay flunkey in his plush leggings was unquestionably a 
child of this world. 

“ Ma sceur, I have come for a nurse,” he said, closing the door, 
and stepping aside out of the biting blast ; ‘‘ will you please send one 
atonce? Madame will take her back in the carriage.” 

“Tf madame will take the trouble to walk in, I will fetch our 
Mother Superior to speak to her,” said the portress. 

The flunkey sallied out into the blast again, and held a parley of 
some moments at the carriage door. The lady was evidently reluc- 
tant to alight, for the cold was intense, the ground was hard with a 
black frost, and the east-wind blew over it sharp as arazor. At last, 
holding her muff to her face with both hands, she cautiously 
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descended the steps of her brougham, and then made a spring like a 
young antelope across the pavement into the convent hall. She was 
a very splendid-looking person, with shining black eyes and hair, and 
satin draperies that swept the polished floor like a court train; her 
complexion, preternaturally pink and white, struck the old portress as 
the most wonderfully beautiful thing she had ever seen, but it was a 
kind of beauty that scared her, as the beauty of death had sometimes 
done, only with less pathos. This splendid lady drew her velvet and 
sable mantle closer round her, and stood shivering in the warm hall, 
as if the light, passing breath of the cold outside had penetrated the 
very marrow of her bones. The portress showed her into the parlour, 
and hastened away to call the Mother Superior. In a few minutes 
the latter appeared. Alas! she had nota single sister left in the 
house—all were out on duty. Was the case a very pressing one ? 

Yes; the lady declared it was. A gentleman had been thrown 
from his: horse and received terrible injuries, a leg broken, and a 
wound in the right side. The leg had just been set, but the surgeons 
said this would be of no use unless the patient had a skilful and ex- 
perienced nurse to attend him, and carry out their instructions; it 
was a case that required watching night and day. 

é“ Good mother! I entreat you, do something; invent a nurse if 
you have not got one |” the lady implored. 

The Superior thought for a moment. There was a nun in the 
community who was exactly the kind of person required, but she was 
occupied, and would not be home till the next day, perhaps the day 
after. 
“The only thing I can invent, madame, is to go and attend to 
the case myself until one of our sisters is free to take my place. It is 
against our rules; but in a case of this kind charity allows us to break 
them.” 

The visitor was bursting out into thanks, when the portress came 
in and whispered something in the mother’s ear. 

“ Ah, thank God! This is fortunate!’ she exclaimed. “The 
sister I meant to send you in a few days has unexpectedly returned, 
madame. If you will kindly wait a few minutes, she will be ready to 
aceompany you. Meantime, will you let me have the name and ad- 
dress of the patient ?” 

é“ The Count de Bois-Ferré, Champs Elysées, No. z00 ——”’ 

“ The husband of madame, or her brother ?” 

‘‘Neither. He isa young, unmarried man, with no relatives in 
Paris; I am only a distant relation, but under the circumstances I 
devote myself as much as possible to him.” 

A strange expression passed over the lady’s face as she said this, 
but the room was dark, and she sat with her back to the light. The 
superior noticed nothing ; and if the speaker’s voice trembled a little, 


it was natural enough. 
“ That is good of you, madame; your devotion will bring its own 


reward,” she said, gently. 
Sister Theresa was a bright-faced, blue-eyed little creature, with 


a florid complexion, and the voice of a singing bird, that gave her a 
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strong resemblance to a robin redbreast. The very look of her ina 
sick room had a healing power in it; there was balsam in hercheery 
notes, and the touch of her fat little hand was soothing. She was 
about thirty, but she looked much younger; she had been ten years 
in religion, and had never once been a day ill; she said she had no 
time to be ailing, there were always too many other sick people to be 
looked after. Her sisters generally wanted rest after a long spell of 
nursing, especially when the case had been arduous and anxious; 
but Sceur Thérése was as fresh after a month’s watching, and poultic- 
ing, and dressing of wounds as if she had been away on a holiday. 
The doctors delighted in her. When there was a delicate case that 
required skilful handling and a devotion that never flagged, they 
would petition for Sister Theresa, the little “ Rouge-gorge ;” so one of 
them had christened her playfully, and the name clung to her; she 
wasknown amongst the faculty as the little Redbreast. It wasa 
curious fact that, though she had attended the most dangerous cases— 
terible fevers, accidents of the worst description, all manner of 
diseases that flesh is heir to—no one had ever died in her hands; 
either they were cured while under her care, or she was called away 
for some urgent case, and replaced by some other sister who re- 
mained to the end. This gave rise to a kind of superstitious trust in 
her; people fancied it was a good omen when the Redbreast was 
told off to nurse them; they grew hopeful at once, and determined 
to get well. 

The brilliant pink-and-white, black satin lady knew nothing of 
these antecedents, but the mere aspect of the blithe, happv young 
face under its white cap attracted her and inspired her with confi- 
dence in Sister Theresa’s capabilities. These nuns were called 
the Sisters of Hope. The words themselves have a reviving sound 
that is pleasant in a sick room. i 

“Reverend Mother knows about the case?” she said, inter- 
rogatively, turning from the lady’s voluble welcome and explanation 
to the Mother Superior who stood by in silence; ‘ Monsieur is a 
Catholic ?” 

The lady gave a little shrug. 

“ Mon Dieu! what else would you have him ? All Frenchmen are 
Catholics,” was the evasive reply. . 

“Hal” Soeur Thérése accompanied the ejaculation with a most 
expressive little grimace. It was certainly not intended to be comical, 
butit was. The lady laughed, and the Superior in spite of herself 
laughed too. 

“ Ma soeur, you will have a sick soul to look after as well as a 
wounded body, I see,” said the latter. 

“ Good gracious! not for the world, ma mére !” cried the lady, in 
atone of terror that had nothing at all comical in it, though it held 
a grain of supreme irony; “you will have nothing to do with the 
soul; it must be distinctly understood that you don’t meddle with 
monsieur’s soul. I tell you he is a Catholic; he does not want either 
to be converted or preached to. You understand this? ‘You must 
Promise me not to preach to him ?” 
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he Redbreast was so amused at the conceit that she laughed like 
a chi 

“ Oh, ma mére, fancy me preaching! what a funny sermon it 
would be! Indeed, madame, I have a notion if I once began you 
would beg me never to leave off. It would make my patient laugh till 
he cried; and nothing, you know, is so good for a patient as a 
hearty laugh !” 

The lady was apparently reassured by this unexpected answer 
to her terrified appeal, for she pressed it no further; and the two 
drove away together. 

The journey was made in silence. Sister Theresa pulled out her 
office-book, and with a pleasant little nod to her companion, intimat- 
ing that she was going to say Lauds, opened it, and began at once to 
recite them in a low, quick tone under her breath. 

Who was she, this painted gorgeous-looking person, who, all un- 
known, had come to the quiet convent, and carried off its happy, holy 
little Robin Redbreast ? She was calledMadame de Genvriac. This 
is all it concerns us to know about her. 

The carriage thundered in under the porte-cochére of No. 200, 
in the Champs Elysées, and Sister Theresa was received on alighting 
by a spruce young servant-man, little more than a boy, dressed in 
chocolate-coloured livery; he had been watching for the carriage 
from the drawing-room window, and had flown down from the 
entresol to meet it. 

“How is Monsieur le Comte now ’” inquired Madame de Genv- 
riac. 
‘“‘Alas! madame, monsieur suffers terribly! I ran out of the 
room not to hear his groans,” replied the lad. 

“ You are an idiot! You area brute! to run away and leave him 
all alone! A dog would be more humane!”’ cried the lady, and she 
brushed past him up the stairs. Clement shrugged his shoulders, 
and muttered a disrespectful something about people doing their 
devouement by proxy. 

He had said truly, the count was suffering terribly; but it was not 
true that his groans filled the apartment; when the surgeons 
were changing the splints on the broken leg, the agony of the 
operation had wrenched a few loud cries from him, but this was all. 
He lay perfectly still now, breathing hard, his hand clenched as it 
rested outside the counterpane, but giving no sign of impatience, 
scarcely of pain. His face was so pallid and discomposed by pain 
that one could hardly say whether it was handsome; but the lines 
were unmistakably noble, the forehead looked almost unnaturally 
large, with the black hair brushed right back from it, and falling like 
a mane on the snowy pillow all round. Madame de Genvriac ap- 
proached the bed with a gesture of intense distress, and a little sup- 
pressed exclamation like a sob. 

“ My poor boy! it is dreadful to hear how you have been suffer- 
ing,” she cried, bending over him tenderly, “ and to think of Cle- — 
ment’s being so heartless as to run away and leave you! I always 
felt he had no heart, and now I loathe the sight of him; horrid 
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little brute ! You had better send him away. The sister will take 
care of you. See, I have brought you a dear, kind nun to nurse you 
and get you well! Come and speak to Monsieur le Comte, sister !” 
she cried, sweeping her silks about, and making a noise as of a dozen 
rustling in the room. 

The Robin Redbreast came over, and stood with her bright, 
smiling face beside the sick-bed. There could not be imagined a 
greater contrast than the two women presented; one bedizened in 
all the elegance of fashion, redolent of delicate perfumes, the other 
in her black serge, with her white guimpe and white lining to her 
black veil, breathing no essences but the fragrance of simplicity and 
charity. 

‘You are come to take care of me, sister; that is very good of 
you. I am sadly in need of your skill,” said Monsieur de Bois-Ferré. 
“Have you ever had a broken leg to look after ?” 

“I have had a score of them, monsieur, and I have mended them 
all!” said Scour Thérése. 

“Ah ! so much the better! That is a good omen for me. But 
[have a bad wound under the right arm too; that is a terrible com- 
plication. There are two wounds to dress; do you think you can 
manage two, ma sceur ?”” 

“I could manage ten; there is no complication in the matter at 
all. But is it good for you to be talking, and to have so many of us 
in the room ?” Have not the doctors recommended you to keep very 
guiet 9” 

“They swear my life depends on it; that 1 am a dead manifI 
open my lips for the next twenty-four hours,” 

“ Eh, gracious heavens !’’ shrieked Madame de Genvriac, wring- 
ing her hands; “why did you not say that sooner, mon cher? To 
think we may have been killing him by talking here! It is the fault 
of that wicked, unfeeling Clement. He did not tell us. Why did 
you not warn us we were going to kill Monsieur le Comte? You 
odious little wretch, get out of my sight! Ma sceur, you must send 
him away; you will get on much better without him. I will send 
my valet-de-chambre every morning to see if you want anything done. 
It will be a relief to me to have him out of the way; I can’t bear to 
think of such an unfeeling wretch being near our dear patient! Mon 
cher, the sister will feel for you !” 

“ 1 hope not,” said the count, in a tired voice; ‘‘if she tends me, 
that is all I ask. I don’t want her to suffer for me. I am not such 
a brute, ma sceur,” he added, with a faint smile. 

He was suffering intensely she could see; his mouth twitched 
nervously, his fingers opened and closed by starts, and the rising 
colour in his cheeks gave warning of the presence of fever. If. 
Madame de Genvriac remained much longer, she might seriously 
compromise the case. Her loud voice and voluble talk were intoler- 
able; they must be got rid of at once. The sister left the room, 
beckoning her to follow. 

“ He is feverish ; we must leave him quite alone for some time,” 
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she said, in a whisper. “ You can go home now, madame, and 
trust fully to my doing all that is necessary.” 

“ Yes, I had better go; the sight of suffering is unbearable to 
me,” said the delicate lady; “I feel for people so acutely! Ah! my 
sister, you are happy not to have such sensibility as mine !” 

é“ The good God gives us each the temperament that best suits 
our vocation, madame,” replied the Redbreast, cheerfully ; ‘‘if He had 
called you to be a Sister of Charity, He would have given you less 
sensitive feelings.” 

‘“‘] suppose so,” assented the lady; and then, with a thousand 
injunctions to Sister Theresa about the care she was to take of the 
patient, and how she was to keep up his spirits, and above all, how 
on no account she was to meddle with his soul, Madame de Genvriac 
took her departure. 

It was a relief. Peace seemed to come into the house the mo- 
ment she left it. Clement, whom she had insisted on having dis- 
missed at once, set about his work in a quiet, orderly way, having 
first asked the sister if she had any orders for him. For the present 
she had not. All her patient wanted was to be kept perfectly quiet. 
She crept with a noiseless step about the room, setting all to rights 
with the deftness of an experienced president of the sick chamber. 
She removed ugly or inappropriate objects from before the patient's 
eyes, and set something pleasant in their place. There was a pretty 
green plant on the drawing-room table; she watered it, and carried 
it into the bed-room, placing it so that he could see it as he lay. 
When this was done, she took out her knitting, and set to it with 
the comfortable air of a diligent person who knows she is not going 
to be disturbed. Monsieur de Bois-Ferré watched her for full half 
an hour without speaking; there was something’soothing to him in 
the nimble, monotonous play of her fingers, in the silence and assi- 
duity of the operation altogether; she was as noiseless as a mouse, 
never coughing, or sneezing, or disturbing so much as by a sigh the 
perfect stillness. At the end of half an hour, she rose, went towards 

the bed, and felt his pulse. 

“Would you like a drink, monsieur? You are very hot.” 

“Yes; I have been longing for one !” 

“How stupid of me not to have asked you sooner!” said the 
Robin Redbreast, with a littte impatient shake of the head; “I 
fancied you were’ asleep. You must call me always when you 
want anything; it worries patients to keep asking continually if they 
want this and that. But in a day or two I shall be ableto guess 
without giving you the trouble of speaking.” 

She was preparing the tisane for him as she said this; and then 
gently, but with wonderful ease, she lifted his head, and administered 
the drink, saving him the least effort. 

“Bravo! You are a capital nurse, ma sceur, I see,” said the 
count; ‘now sit down near me and talk to me a little.” 

é“ No, I can’t do that; the doctors don’t approve of it; they say 
you are to be kept perfectly quiet.” 

“ Devil take the doctors !” was the pettish rejoinder. 
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“Not till they have cured you at any rate,” said Sister Theresa; 
“you would be very sorry if he did.” 

M. de Bois-Ferré had expected her to be shocked. 

“So you believe in the devil, do you?’ hesaid; ‘‘ I thought you 
were too young for that; it’s only old women who believe in him as 
a rule, at least in my experience.” 

“Then I am sorry for your experience, monsieur,” replied the 
sister. She looked serious, but still not shocked. 

“I wonder,” he observed presently, as she arranged his pillows, 
and raised his head that was slipping down rather uncomfortably ; 
“I wonder your Mother Abbess—is that what you call her p—was not 
afraid of Jetting you come to take care of one like me.” 

“What should she be afraid of, monsieur? You are not the 
devil ?”? said Sceur Thérése, with the same imperturbable simplicity. 

He tossed his head a little backwards, and laughed loudly. She 
promised to be capital fun, this merry-faced little nun. 

“How do you know but 1am? Have you ever seen him ” 

“Not that I know of; but you are talking too much. You must 
keep silent, or I will go into the next room, and send Clement to 
watch by you.” 

“Oh! he’s there, is he?” said the count, languidly; a spasm of 
pain crossed his face, and told him he had better obey. “ He's not 
a bad fellow, although Madame de Genvriac cries him down. He 
will do your bidding, ma seur; if he doesn’t, just tell me, and DI 
get up and kick him out of the window.” 

With this, he closed his eyes, stifled a groan, and lapsed into 
silence. Sister Theresa went back to her knitting, already satisfied 
that she knew exactly the kind of man she had to deal with. She had 
had experience of scores of such men, who make fun of the devil as if 
they thought him a good joke, but who in reality, deep down in their 
hearts somewhere, believe in him and dread him. They find this 
out in time, not often till very late, almost at the last, when they dis- 
cover that the time has come for facing the enemy they have laughed 
at, and seeing how far the joke will hold good on the other side of 
the grave. It was generally a good sight when they laughed and 
talked about the devil spontaneously, without anything to provoke it. 
It showed they believed in him, and very likely feared him; and the 
fear of the devil was never very far off from a certain kind of sneak- 
ing fear of God. On the whole, Sceur Thérése took a cheerful view 
of the spiritual premises of her patient’s case; she resolved to keep 
to the rule she usually followed of saying nothing on the subject, 
rather keeping it off when the other broached it, until she felt the 
moment had come to speak with some effect. 

Dear, hopeful, serene Robin Redbreast! this was all a sad de- 
lusion. Her experience held no precedent whatever for the kind of 
infidel she had to deal with here. M. de Bois-Ferré was not one of 
that numerous class of young Frenchmen who call themselves Ca- 
tholics, and are Catholics, as far as they are anything; who never 
put their foot inside a church to hear Mass except on New Year's 
Day, or, perhaps, at a friend’s wedding ; and who would laugh them- 
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selves into convulsions at the idea of going to confession ; men who 
practically are nothing at all, but who, when it comes to a distinct 
and responsible profession of faith—as in the case of a marriage, for 
instance—would rather be shot than apostatize, than marry a Protes- 
tant heiress, and consent that their children should be brought up 
Protestants. These kind of men have nearly always had good mothers. 
They have had the faith instilled into them when they were babies, 
and it has left a residuum of belief in their minds which the fires of 
passion, the sway of evil example, and the wear and tear of life sel- 
dom ever entirely do away with. The conviction has been stamped 
into them so deep and so early that it is next to impossible to eradi- 
cate it quite. These men are sure to turn to the God of their mothers in 
the end; He generally lies in wait for them St. Augustine 
says a mother is omnipotent for her child with God, and he 
could speak of that grand maternal power with authority. M. de 
Bois-Ferré had had no mother; she died in giving him birth. He 
had been taught his catechism, but the teacher who would have im- 
pressed it indelibly on his little soft soul was wanting. The seed 


had fallen on a rock, and the birds of the air had come and picked 
it up. 


CHAPTER II. 
SHE GOES HOME. 


Ir was dark when the doctors came again that evening. Clement 
had lighted lamps in the drawing-room; but Sister Theresa would 
not allow any in the sick-room; she sat in the window, saying her 
rosary, and listening to that regular breathing of the patient that 
sounds pleasantly in a nurse’s ear, promising a good night. 

The two medical men arrived together, and blustered in like a 
tempest. The sister hurried out to meet them. 

“Comment! The Robin Redbreast! This is a piece of good 
fortune one did not count on!” cried the chief physician, M. 
Vauban, “ we are all in luck! Count, you are the luckiest man in 
Christendom !” he continued, as Clement ushered them in, a lamp in 
each hand; ‘‘the Rouge-gorge has neverkilled man, woman, or child, 
though she has had the best opportunities of any one I know, these 
ten years! Come! Let us see the leg!” 

The leg was a sorry sight. Even Sister Theresa, who was used to 
see cuts, and wounds, and horrors of every sort, could not but wince 
when the poor, shattered limb was uncovered, and the splinters 
moved for the dressing. She took her part in it bravely for all that, 
assisting the surgeons with her ready hands, and when they did not 
want her, devoting herself to soothing the patient’s agony. She had 
a way of her own with sick people; she never petted or pitied them ; 
she would declare she felt no pity for them; all her thoughts were 
away in practical devices to relieve their pain. It was no affectation 
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of humility that made her accept so simply Madame de Genvriac’s 
ridiculous congratulations on her want of sensibility; she had no 
natural shrinking from the sight of wounds; her first impulse was to 
go forward and help. 

“Don’t put too much restraint on yourself, monsieur,” she said, 
as cheerfully as if she were inviting him to take a drink; ‘‘ifit would 
be a relief to you to cry out, do so, I don’t mind it the least, and I’m 
sure these gentlemen don’t.” 

“Not we !” assented M. Vauban; ‘‘ shout out if you feel inclined. 
It does good sometimes.” 

M. de Bois-Ferré did not profit by the permission ; he locked his 
teeth till Soeur Thérése heard them grind, and he clenched her hand 
until she almost swooned with the pain. It was soon over. Thetwo 
doctors eased him by changing the position as far as they could, and 
then left him with wishes for a quiet night. 

“ It is an ugly wound, messieurs,” said Sister Theresa, speaking in 
a low tone, although they were in the antechamber, and she had 
closed the door noiselessly behind them. 

“Very ugly, ma scur,” said M. Vauban; ‘we shall have a hard 
fight to pull him through.” 

“ You fear mortification ?” 

“We fear inflammation and erysipelas first. Keep him as quiet 
asyoucan. Sit up with him yourself till midnight; you will see 
then if you can leave him, and go to sleep yourself and let his servant 
watch. Is he to be trusted, this young servant-man ?” 

“I think so; he is a steady lad, and does what he is told.” 

They were on the stairs, when, just as Sister Theresa was closing 
the door, M. Vauban called out: 

“ See that no visitors of any description are let up! There's a 
noisy Madame de Something who was here this morning, and is 
likely to be coming again; you must on no account let herin. She 
would talk him into a brain fever.” 

The sister promised to follow out these injunctions, but, to make 
it more certain, Dr. Vauban himself gave orders to the porter to let 
no one up. 

It was easier for him to give the order than for the porter to obey 
it Madame de Genvriac was outside on the watch. The doctors 
had announced their visit for six; it was now half-past six; she had 
given them time to get through their painful work, and arrived when 
all was over. She did not drive in, but alighted on the pathway 
outside, and passed rapidly by the lodge door, and up the stairs be- 
fore the porter had time to challenge her. She knew right well what 
she was doing. Her instinct had warned her she should be forbidden 
the house. She saw signs of this in the doctor’s manner, in his cool 
dismissal of her tears and hysterical emotion, coupled with a polite 
request to put as much restraint on her sensibility as possible, such 
demonstrations being undesirable in a sick room. She rang gently, 
and when Clement opened the door, she brushed past him without 
asking a question. So far she was safe, but the real barrier had now 
to be crossed. The Robin had heard the ring, and the rustling of 
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the silk skirts, and hastened out to waylay her in the drawing- 
room. 

‘‘Alas! sister, I fear I am too late to assist in dressing the 
wounds |” exclaimed the lady. ‘‘ But it is as well; I never should 
have stood it! my heart is too sensitive; I almost faint at the sight 
of a drop of blood. It is dreadful, is it not, to have such a tender 
sensibility ?” 

‘It is a great source of suffering to oneself,” said Seur Thérése, 
“s and it prevents our being as helpful to others sometimes as we 
might.’ 

“ That is the worst part of it! That is why I so deplore it; it 
would be such a delight to me to help. How I envy you your hard 
heart, sister! But tell me, howis our dear patient? Take me to 
him; I must stay some time with him now and cheer him up.” 

She was moving with swift, fussy steps to the door, but Sister 
Theresa, with a quiet, determined little gesture, arrested her. 

“I have strict orders to let nobody, absolutely nobody see him,” 
she said, in a subdued voice, and pointing to the outer door, inti- 
mated that she had something to say to her. But Madame de Genv- 
riac was not to be so easily managed. 

“What! Prevent me from seeing him! Deprive him of the 
greatest consolation he can have! He who has neither mother nor 
sister here to look after him! What a preposterous idea! Ma sceur, 
you are here to carry out orders, not to give them. Let me pass!” 

She said all this in a loud voice, and then tudely brushing the 
firm hand from her arm, she advanced to the darkened room. 

“ Madame, I entreat you, as you value his recovery, don’t insist 
on seeing monsieur now,” said the sister, placing herself before the 
intruder pleadingly, and yet with a certain air of resolute resistance ; 
“ the wounds have been dressed, he has suffered a great deal, it is 
all-important that he should be left perfectly undisturbed.” 

“I will not disturb him; let me pass, ma sour. I smsí/ upon 
it !” and she went on. 

“ What is it ? What is it °” called out M. de Bois-Ferré. 

He had heard the sound of altercation, the low tones of the sister, 
and the loud protest of Madame de Genvriac. She sailed in trium- 
phantly. 

“ Mon cher! they pretend it will kill you to see me! I cannot go 
away without seeing how you are. I should not close my eyes all 
night. It cannot hurt you to let me come in for one minute ?” 

“What nonsense! It is just what I want. Bring a light, ma soeur. 
Don’t be frightened ; I promise you I will sleep all the better for the 
distraction. Madame will tell me the news of the day, and give me 
something pleasant to dream of.” 

There was nothing for it but to give way; it would have made 
matters worse to oppose him. The Robin carried in the lamp her- 
self, placed it so that the light did not fall upon the patient’s face, and 
then sat down by it herself and began to read. 

‘‘Whom have you seen this afternoon ?” said M. de Bois-Ferré. 
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“Did you see Bangy ” Did you find out about Papillon? Is she 
much hurt ?” 

“Don’t worry yourself about Papillon, mon cher,” urged the lady, 
soothingly, “it will be time enough to think of her when you are 
well. How provoking it is you should miss Stella’s début to night! 
They say there has not been such a house these twenty years as we 
shall have. People are offering the most outrageous prices for a 
ticket!” 

“Stella be hanged! Answer me about Papillon. Did you ask 
Bangy about her ?” repeated the count. 

“Oh, yes; but I really cannot let you bother yourself about 
Papillon, you will make yourself ill, and Sceur Thérése says you are 
to be kept quiet. Is it not so, sister ?”” 

é I will have an answer, Eulalie!” repeated the count, vehemently, 
and he raised himself on his elbow in an excited manner. ‘‘ Was 
she killed 2” 

“N-n-o,” replied the lady, hesitatingly; ‘‘ she was not killed ; but 
for goodness sake, don’t worry about her now |” 

‘Was she much hurt ?” persisted the count. 

“Well, I believe so; I—I really don’t know exactly.” 

é“ You are tantalizing me on purpose, I believe !’’ he said, passion- 
ately; ‘‘ you must know; why can’t you tell me the truth at once! 
Ma sosur, she will irritate me into a fever !’’ 

“Pray speak out, madame; monsieur is evidently prepared for 
the worst ; he will bear it better by being told at once. Tell him if 
the lady’s injuries have put her life in danger,” said Sister Theresa. 

Madame de Genvriac burst into a merry peal of laughter. M. de 

Bois’ F erré looked amused, but he was too eager and excited to 
augh. 
“The lady is my most valuable hunter, ma sosur,” he explained ; 
“Twas riding her when I was knocked out of my saddle by that 
stupid dolt of ajockey! She was thrown down too, but I have not 
been able to learn whether she was seriously hurt or not. It would 
be a terrible loss to me, quite as bad as the loss of my leg.” 

é Mon cher Gustave! what nonsense you talk!” expostulated the 
lady, still laughing at the nun’s mistake. 

“T tell you it would! I have staked every penny I am worth on 
her for the coming races,” he cried, in a tone that was almost 
savage. 

Madame de Genvriac stopped laughing in an instant. ‘‘ Good 
heavens | you are ruined !” she shrieked. 

“She was killed then ?” 

“ She has been killed.” 

“ Mille tonnerres! They have shot her!” 

He fell heavily back on his pillows, white as a sheet. 

“For goodness sake, be calm! What is the use ,”? began 
Madame de Genvriac; but Sister Theresa, with a gesture which this 
time was not to be resisted, laid her hand on the lady’s arm, and 
signed to her to withdraw. She was less reluctant to do so now; she 
saw the mischief she had done, and was terrified at it. She muttered 
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something about being so sorry, but not being able to help it, etc., etc., 
and rustled out of the room. 

The mischief was indeed great. At any time the news M. de 
Bois-Ferré had just heard would have been a heavy blow; prostrate 
as he was now, it threatened to bea fatal one. He was quite stunned; 
Sister Theresa gently tried to rouse him to some external sign of 
emotion, to make him vent his feelings in words, angry or sorrowful, 
it mattered not if he would but speak; bat he did not. All herten- 
der artifices failed. She tried to turn his vexation against the imme- 
diate cause of it; she scolded at Madame de Genvriac, accused her | 
of stupidity, of selfish inconsiderateness in bursting out with the in- 
telligence so brusquely instead of gradually preparing him far it; 
she scolded him for allowing her to come in when he heard the 
doctor’s emphatic orders that he was to be kept quiet; she threat- 
ened, coaxed, upbraided—it was to no purpose; M. de Bois-Ferré 
lay as still and silent as if he had passed beyond the reach of earthly 
strife and care. What was she todo? It was necessary that some- 
thing should be done to arouse him, to bring about a reaction against 
this torpor. She moved softly about the bed for a few minutes, and 
then glided away with the lamp. Clement was reading the Figaro in 
the drawing-room. 

“ Get me a pen and ink and paper,” she whispered ; “‘you must 
take a note to M. Vauban’s at once.” 

She wrote a line, saying what had happened, and despatched the 
lad with it. 

He had not been long gone when there came a ring at the hall- 
door. Who could have forced the porter’s lodge again? Surely 
Madame de Genvriac would not dare ? It was a gentle ring, evidently 
some one who knew of the necessity for avoiding noise. Sis- 
ter Theresa went herself to open the door. A gentleman stood out- 
side. 

“ How is your patient, ma sceur ?” he inquired, anxiously. 

‘Very ill. Ihave just sent for the doctor. I regret, sir, but I 
cannot allow you to see him.” 

“I know that. Itis a pity you were not as firm against other 
visitors, sister. The count has had a great shock just now? Is that 
why you have sent for Vauban ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What do you expect he will do for him? Can drugs undo the 
mischief, do you think ?” 

“I fear not. A moral drug is what Monsieur le Comte wants.” 

“ That woman behaved like a fool!” he muttered ; then he added, 
with a sudden thought, “tell Bois-Ferré that it is a lie, a mistake; 
tell him Madame de Genvriac confounded Papillon with the horse 
of the jockey that ran against her; that it was his horse, not Papillon, 
that was shot.” 

“Ah! thanks be to God!” exclaimed the Redbreast, heartily ; 
“that is indeed a good drug. That will do more for him than all the 
doctors in Paris. How thankful I am! What is your name, mon- 
sieur, that he may believe me ?”’ 
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“The Vicomte de Bangy. Here is my card. Stay! I will scratch 
aline on it; that will be safer.” 

Sister Theresa never thought to have felt so deep an interest in 
the welfare of a race horse, or to have breathed so heartfelt a Deo 
Gratias for its safety as she did on re-entering the darkened room of 
her patient. 

“ Good news! monsieur,” she cried, in a jubilant voice, as she 
tripped up to his bed-side; “it is all a mistake. Your beautiful 
mare is not killed ; she is quite safe and well. It was the other horse 
that was shot, the horse that caused your accident. M. de Bangy 
has been here and told me so.” 

“ Bangy ! N—o! Im-pos-si-ble!’’ he said, slowly. 

“You shall see it in his own hand. I will fetch the light.” 

She did, and held the card close, so that he might read it. A 
long, deep-drawn sigh, and some inarticulate exclamation was all the 
emotion he expressed. But it was enough. The evil consequences 
were not, indeed. averted, but they were immeasurably lessened. 
When M. Vauban arrived a couple of hours later, he found his 
patient in high fever; but, compared to what might have been, he 
was thankful for this. 

It seemed very little to be thankful for; the night was as bad as 
_ could well be. No sleep for Robin Redbreast; she never left her 
post fora moment. Delirium came on soon after midnight, and all 
her skill, and courage, and experience were called out to fight against 
it, to save the sick man against himself, to prevent his doing irrepar- 
able mischief to the wounded limb, to the bruised side. She was 
thoroughly worn out at daybreak when the two medical men came 
again. 
8" Gustave de Bois-Ferré was young, and blessed with what the phy- 
sicians called a golden constitution; these were two great guarantees 
for his recovery; without them, indeed, no human skill could have 
availed, for erysipelas had set in, and it was a hand-to-hand strife be- 
tween life and death. The struggle lasted many days; it ended in what 
seemed at best but a drawn battle. The immediate danger was past, 
but the patient was in a state of alarming exhaustion, and his wounds 
showed angry symptoms that made the surgeons and the nurse look 
graver and graver, as day after day they dressed them. 

““You are uneasy, monsieur ?” said Sister Theresa, when she ac- 
companied Vauban to the door one morning. 

“We have reason to be,” he replied, compressing his lips, and 
giving a significant shake of his head. 

“I have seen worse wounds, nevertheless,” she said; ““and then 
he is young, and he has the best of care.” 

‘‘No doubt, no doubt,” assented the physician ; “all the same; it 
is a bad case.” 

“You see more than I see, doctor; do you apprehend a sudden 
turn for the worse ? a fatal turn ?” inquired Sceur Thérése. She had 
a point-blank way of putting questions that few of her sisters dared 
imitate ; the doctors would have snubbed them if they had; but 
nobody snubbed Robin Redbreast. Not that it would have made any 
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difference if they did; she never met a doctor yet that she was afraid _ 
of. Her motto was, in truth, ‘Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai _ 
point d’autre crainte.” | 

“We do, my good sister; this intense cold, coming on top of the 
erysipelas, the shock and the extraordinary weakness that it seems | 
as if he could not rally from, give serious cause for anxiety. Poor 
fellow!” the doctor sighed, compassionately. | 

“ Has he no family within reach ?” inquired Sour Thérése. 

“None, that I know of.” 

‘‘Except Madame de Genvriac 2” 

“ Oh ! for heaven's sake, don’t let her near him!” 

“I don’t think she will come here again. Doctor, as there are no 
relatives to do it, I suppose I must,” said Sceur Thérése. There was 
just that imperceptible note of defiance in her voice that seemed to 
suggest it was no use saying No; she had a thing to do and she 
would do it. 

“Tut, tut, sister,” retorted Vauban, peremptorily; “it is too soon 
for that business. We are not beyond hope yet; let there be no 
mension of funeral rites until I give the order. You understand 
me 

“ Perfectly, doctor.” 

“ And you mean to obey me ?” 

“ Did I ever disobey you ?” 

“ No, my good little Rouge-gorge, no,” said the doctor, kindly; 
“but you have many crochets in your intelligent little head, and it is 
my duty to see you don’t scare my patient with them.” 

“ Can you tell me if he is anything of a Christian ?” she asked, 
with the coolest audacity ; ‘“‘is he the kind of man who would prefer 
being let die like a dog ?” 

“What should I know about that? [have never sounded his 
soul; the faculty has no stethoscope for that sort of examination,” 
the medical man answered with a shrug. ‘I have said there is time 
enough to think of all that; don’t agitate him. The great thing is to 
keep him free from fever now.” 

Sister Theresa knew the importance of this as well as any doctor 
in Paris; but there was something else that was still more important 
in her eyes. M. Vauban was not an unbeliever; or, at any rate, not 
a hostile one; he had no objection to sick people’s seeing a 
priest, or performing their little devotions of one sort or another, so 
long as it amused and interested them, and consequently helped on. 
their bodily recovery; but the idea of compromising one of their | 
meals, or an hour of their night’s rest for the sake of humouring 
these fancies—crotchets he called them—was something too ridicu- 
lous to be contemplated. He was too sympathetic a nature and too | 
thorough a man of the world to rail at any person’s religious feelings ; 
and as a medical man he had often seen the advantage of humouring 
them; such things were helps when they were not decided hindrances 
in the sick-room. Sister Theresa had more than once seen him seize 
with avidity the proposal to read a spiritual book aloud to a patient, 
to pray with him, even to call in the aid of higher ministrations. 
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She had been misled by these facts, and built more upon them than 
they warranted. She saw this now for the first time; M. Vauban was 
not to be counted on as an ally in the great crisis. 

M. de Bois-Ferré had taken immensely to his nurse. He liked to 
have her tripping about his bed, smoothing his pillows, feeding him, 
performing the thousand little offices that are eifher insufferably 
irtitating to a sick person, or strangely soothing. Much of this 
depends on the way they are done. There was something magnetic 
in the touch of the sister’s hand—a white, soft, but singularly firm 
little hand ; but her voice was sweet and metallic; could be sharp too, 
ifshe was provoked beyond reasonable bounds; it had a peculiar 
power over her patients: she would sing to them over her knitting 
by the hour; sometimes low, plaintive, psalm-like melodies, that 
lulled them to sleep, sometimes joyous canticles set to jubilant airs, 
that chased away melancholy, and had an awakening rather than a 
lulling effect, cheering and amusing them. These latter were her 
own favourites ; but her repertory was a long one, and included other 
than pious subjects. She had a number of merry little ballads, pretty 
legends of her native Brittany, and innocent comic songs that she 
had sung in her girlish days at home. M. de Bois-Ferré delighted 
in these. When he was inclined to be refractory about his medicine 
or his meals, she would bribe him with the promise of a new song, 
“prettier than any she had yet sung him,” and the expedient never failed- 

But her heart was troubled as she sang. Her patient was not pro- 
gressing as he should have done. The wounds showed no sign of 
healing. M. Vauban still looked grave. What if M. de Bois-Ferré 
were to die? He could not be let walk into eternity with no better 
preparation than canticles and comic songs. She had now been 
nearly a fortnight with him without returning to herconvent. It was 
the rule for the sisters to go back one day every week for confession 
and certain conventual exercises, as well as to report how they were 
going on, and to seek advice, sometimes consolation and courage, at 
the hands of the Superior. Sister Theresa had broken through this 
rule on account of her patient’s state; she had been afraid to leave 
him to the sole care of Clement, except when she hurried out to Mass 
at daybreak. When she spoke of absenting herself for part of the 
afternoon, he had grown nervous and impatient, and entreated her 
not to go. ‘But now it:was essential that, for his sake, she should go; 
She must take counsel with her Superior; and he was calm this morn- 
ing, and freer than he had yet been from pain. 

“I must run home for a few hours, monsieur,” she said, in an 
off-hand way, as Clement cleared away the breakfast things, and she 
settled the pillows comfortably at her patient’s back. 

“What do you want at home, sister ?” 

‘‘Oh,. many little things,” said the Robin, gaily. 

“Why can't you get them here? Tell Clement to go out and get 
them for you. Clement, you lout! why do you let the sister want 
for things? Did I not tell you you were to wait upon her as you do 
onme? Ifyou don’t attend to her properly, I will take you by the 
nape of the neck and fling you out of the window.” 

VOL. V. 3 
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‘* Yes, monsieur,” assented Clement, complacently. 

“ Do you hear me ?” insisted the count. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

Seur Thérése stood looking on, laughing like a child. 

“ Poor Clement! that is hard on you,” she said at last. “Why, 
monsieur, he serves me as if I were a bishop !” 

“If he did not, I should wring his neck for him,” said the 
count. ‘‘ But why, then, do you want so much to go home, sister ?” 

“ I have something to do there.” 

“ Make Clement do it.” 

She rang out another merry peal of laughter. 

“ He could not manage it.” 

é He must! I shall make him. Tell me what itis? What have 
you got to do, ma sceur ?” urged the count, coaxingly. 

She was silent fora moment, and then, looking at him gravely, 
“I want to go to confession,” she said. 

“Is that all? Confesstome. That will do just as well. I will 
let you off easier than M. l’Abbé; I will give you for penance to sing 
me ‘ Bonjour, petite voisine |?” 

She shook her head, and turned away. 

“ You are not angry with me? I did not mean to vex you,” he 
said; ‘‘I was only joking.” 

“There are subjects one must not joke upon. The sacraments 
are too sacred to be made a jest of.” 

“ Pshaw ! you are not going to turn dzgo/e all in a minute, sister ?” 
retorted Gustave, superciliously; ‘‘ I meant to jest only at the notion 
of your having anything to confess. What sins did you commit since 
you have been here? Perhaps you have been out of patience with 
Clement now and then? There is no harm in that; you ought to 
bully him more and he would behave better. I give you full per- 
mission to box his ears as often as he deserves it.” 

“You are unjust to Clement. He never deserves it; he is an ex- 
cellent lad,” said the Robin. 

‘‘Then what else have you to confess ?” persisted the count; ‘I 
have had nothing to do but watch you all these days, and I solemnly 
declare you have not committed a sin big enough to send a midge to 
Purgatory !” 

“ I am afraid you understand too little about the nature of sin to 
be any judge of that, monsieur,” replied Sister Theresa. ‘‘I must 
be going now; I shall make as little delay as possible.” 

The Superior was glad to see her brave Robin Redbreast. She 
had been anxious, knowing what it was that prevented her joining the 
community on the usual meeting-day. Sister Theresa looked more 
tired and depressed than they remembered to have seen her. 

“ I am not at all tired,” she declared, ‘‘ only perplexed and very 
uneasy. I have discovered that this poor young man has no religion 
atall. I have not questioned him directly; he has been too ill, and 
there seemed no hurry so far; indeed I think there would be no use 
in it; but I can see by the remarks he makes on the hymns I sing to him 
that he considers religion altogether a foolish delusion, perhaps a 
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vicious invention. His servant thinks he does not even believe in 
God. I have never before had to do with an unbeliever of that sort. 
It is dreadful! One has nothing to lay hold of; you cannot touch 
his heart by the sufferings of our Blessed Lord; you cannot terrify 
him by the thought of judgment and eternity. Dear Reverend Mother, 
what am I to do?” 

“ You must just go on and do as you have done hitherto,” replied 
the Superior; ‘take care of him with all possible devotion, and pray 
for him unceasingly. We shall join you in praying for him every 
night. As you say, there would be no use in questioning him on the 
subject ; it would only irritate him; you must wait for an opportunity, 
and then ask for grace and light to turn it to good account. Itisa 
great point that he likes you and is not suspicious of you; you must 
be careful to do nothing that would put him on the defensive too 
soon.” 

“I wonder if he would let me read him something ?” suggested 
Sister Theresa; “I fancy he would, if it did not bore him.” 

The Superior opened a well-filled book-case and took out a 
volume and gave it to her. It was the “Life of the Pére de 
Ravignan.” 

“This may interest him; I have known unbelievers read it 
with pleasure. Courage, my daughter!” she added, as she blessed 
the Robin, and sent her forth again on her mission. 


SONNET. ' 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


HE hand of Time is heavy; yet how soft, 
Laid on those flower-decked chancel-walls, it grows ! 

The ruin too can “ blossom like the rose ;” 
Nor e’er from orchard bower, or garth, or croft, 
More sweetly sang the linnet than aloft 
She sings from that green tower! The sunset glows 
Behind it; and yon stream that, darkling, flows 
From arch to arch, reflects it oft and oft, 
Humbly consenting ’mid the gloom to smile, 
And take what transient gladness may befall. 
Rejoice thou, too, O venerable Pile, 
With loftier heart answering a holier call: 
Like those, thy buried saints, make strong thy trust, 
Waiting the Resurrection of the Just. 


September, 1876. 
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LECTURES BY A CERTAIN PROFESSOR. 
XVII.—AsBouT SELF-POSSESSION. 


FROM a very early period wisdom has been in the habit of expressing 
itself in the form of proverb. There is a certain convenience in 
packing truth into such small parcels. It becomes portable even to 
the weakest intelligence, and finds a place in minds too small for the 
accommodation of more pretentious forms of philosophy. Hence it 
comes that proverbs form the stock-in-trade of common-place people, 
and have this strange destiny, that, whereas in the case of the person 
who invented them they are generally the quintessence of very severe 
and accurate thought, they become in the case of persons who use 
them machines for saving the labour of thinking at all. It isonly, 
however, by thinking them over that the wisdom that is in them can 
be made available. Truth has been packed so closely that it has be- 
come somewhat compressed in the process, and if you will have it 
serve to any useful purpose you must unpack it again by a course of 
thinking of your own. There was an ambitious attempt to express a 
great deal in a very limited compass, and like ambitious attempts 
generally, it ends in failure. . 

The proverb I have in mind just now, and that suggested what 
I have been saying, is this: “ Extremes meet.” And of a surety they 
do meet, and meet to such purpose that not uníreguently they are 
looked upon as identical. But they are extremes for all that, and it 
is at the very point oí contact in which they do meet that their most 
essential difference can be detected. 

What, for instance, can be more extreme than 7eno the Stoic on 
the one hand, and Lord Dundreary on the other? Yet, each might 
take for his motto, “mó admirart.” If Zeno, by a long course of 
philosophic discipline, has schooled himself into indifference, Lord 
Dundreary has, by occult processes of nature, arrived at a condition 
which, if not the same, is yet sufficiently like it to deceive a super- 
ficial observer. The condition in which these extremes meet may in 
both cases take the name of self-possession; but in the one case it 
has been arrived at deliberately, and by a highly intellectual process 
of suppression of very keen emotions, and wide-spreading sympa- 
thies; in the other it has arisen chiefly from the fact that there is 
neither emotion nor sympathy to suppress, nor any intellectual force 
to suppress them if there were. Let us try and take some account of 
these two kinds of self-possession, and we shall then be in a position 
both to appraise them more accurately and to find out what it is they 
have in common that brings them under the category of extremes 
that meet. 

There is a self-possession that is merely superficial. It takes 
hold of the manners rather than of the man, and is expressed by 
behaviour rather than by thought or character. You will find it any 
day, in any drawing-room, doing work excellent of its kind, even 
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though that kind be not the highest or the most sublime. Yor will 
find it abolishing awkwardness, smoothing asperities of character, 
filing down peculiarities of temperament, muffiing your eccentricity 
that it may meet mine without the shock of collision, Society is an 
elaborate system of “give and take,” and the giving and taking are 
more nicely balanced in proportion as the actors are suffi 
ciently self-possessed to take command of circumstances and not 
allow circumstances to take command of them. To have such com- 
mand even over ordinary circumstances gives claim to the title of a 
self-possessed man ; but to have equal command over extraordinary 
circumstances is to be a great man. But neither great men nor self- 
possessed men are common. 

The man of the street is dominated by circumstance. He can 
be played upon by every passing incident as if he were an instrument, 
which, indeed, he is, albeit seldom very musical or melodious. Jostle 
him, and he is apt to swear; touch him with a personal criticism, and 
he will retort in kind, more anxious in his retort to give as good as 
he got than to frame his phrase according to the exigencies of special 
relevance. <A passing ‘ Punch” delights him; a street row is quite a 
treat ; any show or spectacle will, for the moment, secure an attention 
that is never so much engaged as on the look-out foran engagement. 
The man has no possession of himself. There seems to be no principle 
of intellectual movement within him. He waits, and must wait, for 
impulse from without. He is not an organism that absorbs external 
circumstance and assimilates it, but an unorganised mass that receives 
external circumsance as a mere accretion, the accumulation of which 
rather conceals him than enables him to display his real self. 

But the man, and, still more, the woman of the drawing-room are 
so different that a philosophic visitor from a neighbouring planet 
might be excused if on cursory examination he were to class them as 
different species. The difference is, these latter have acquired more 
or less control over ordinary circumstances. If the circumstances be 
extraordinary, the common human nature is apt to peep through in 
most cases. Should the house go on fire, or the carriage horses run 
away, the habitual self-possession of even the finest of fine ladies will 
break down temporarily. 

There is one circumstance incidental to human life which one 
might call ordinary enough, but which, nevertheless, has a very dis- 
turbing effect upon average mortals, even though they happen to be 
of more than average social culture. It is the circumstance of death. 
It comes to everyone in his turn; it is the most certain of al] things, 
yet few can receive it without being a good deal shaken out of even 
the most inveterately habitual self-possession. But, then, it may be 
remembered that though death is one of the common things of the 
world, though no day comes that does not bring its list of dead, and 
leave its line of graves; yet to you, and to me, our own deaths shall 
be the most uncommon thing that ever happened to us in the whole | 
course of our lives. 

Abstracting from the spiritual aspects of death, and taking it asa 
mere physical fact, most people die much after the same fashion. 
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There is something hurried about it, no matter how long it may seem 
to have been coming. The exit made in a hurry can scarcely be dig- 
nified, and hurry of all kinds is an enemy to self-possession. Even 
if the superficial self-possession of the dying man be not shaken as 
the supreme instant approaches, it is probably because he has no real 
notion that the supreme instant is so alarmingly near. Besides, 
nature has her anodynes and her soporifics. She drops her poppy- 
juice upon one sense and upon another. She drugs the memory. She 
gently puts out one after one all the lights of life. The patient goes 
to sleep piecemeal, and is stolen away so lapped in slumber that he 
‘does not feel the unrelenting pressure of the hand that is drawing 
him away to the great reality that lies beyond these shadows. When 
we were children, we had all a child’s reluctance to go to bed betimes, 
and then the mother took us into her lap, and with lullaby or legend, 
beguiled our weary eyelids into gentle slumber, which, once estab- 
lished, we were laid unconscious in our little beds. So one day 
shall mother Nature lull us into that sleep that knows no waking, and 
lay us in the narrow bed, and leave us to such dreams as we have 
deserved. 

The self-possession of which I first speak has command over ordi- 
nary circumstances. It does good work, but is in itself no very valu- 
able thing, still less is it a certain guarantee of greatness or nobility 
of character. It may be found quite apart from the finest attributes 
of human nature, may, in fact, be only the smilelike ripple upon a 
prevailing current of worthlessness. The best thing about it is that 
it always implies a certain amount of self-restraint which, however 
trivial the objects about which it is exercised, or however mean the 
motive that prompts it, is always very desirable as a habit. Self- 
restraint is, so far as it goes, a discipline that affords a fine basis for 
any possible future. 

If there be a science of this self-possession, its first principle 
would be, “ sí admirart.” It is a principle repressive of human emo- 
tion, good, bad, and indifferent, or, at all events, repressive of their 
outward expression. When this principle is thoroughly apprehended, 
and thoroughly absorbed into character, I cannot say it makes its 
votaries more amiable. There is, and must be, in a perfect exposi- 
tion of ita touch of the sardonic that unpleasantly affects ordinary 
mortals. It gives a sense of power, but of apower somewhat malign 
in its tendency. What a perfect gentleman, in the world’s sense of 
the word, was, nay is, (for is he not immortal ?) Mephistopheles. 
Quiet and self-possessed, not unpleasantly eager even in his relentless 
seeking for the soul of Faust. Determined, to ve sure, to have it in 
due time, but, meanwhile, too much of a gentleman to make a fuss 
before the time came. 

However, there is a nobler kind of self-possession that comes of 
well-digested experience, and that can co-exist with warm feelings 
and keen sympathies, nay, even with that enthusiasm which, if latent, 
is not, on that account the less, but the more effective. A man finds 
himself, so to speak, an inhabitant of two worlds, the world without 
and the world within. It is a condition of perfect sanity that a man 
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live a little in both. If he live exclusively in the one or in the other 
he will lose his balance. In the one case he will become a lunatic, 
will, “see men as trees walking ;” in the other, he will become a 
fribble and a trifler, carried hither and thither by every wind of cir- 
cumstance. Even should a man so live in both these worlds as to 
preserve the minimum of sanity that is indispensable to a rational 
being, he may have his predilection for one over the other, and it is 
certain that the development of his character will depend for its 
direction on the precise co-relation he establishes between the two. 
It is all in all in a man’s history whether he has possession of himself 
or whether he is under the dominion of circumstance. Circumstance 
is, as it were, the outer world incarnate, and there is no doubt but it 
wages continual warfare to secure exclusive possession of the human 
soul. 

Ifa man have possession of himself, he enjoys a liberty of which 
nor sword nor chain can deprive him. To such a spirit, ‘‘ stone walls 
do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” The world may fall in 
ruins about him, but he, just and strong of purpose, will remain self- 
possessed.’ On the other hand, what charter won by blade of sword 
and sealed by hilt of dagger can bestow freedom upon the man 
who is at the beck and bidding of every chance circumstance that 
befalls. 

But a man may learn by living, if he be capable of learning. Time 
and nature are continually bringing to men lessons of more than 
sibylline wisdom. But a lesson once rejected is rarely presented 
again ; and even should nature over and over teach it to the full, time 
is perpetually destroying the opportunities of putting it to use. There 
is no lesson time teaches better worth learning than the value of a 
day. Few know it. Either they underrate it or overrate it; most 
probably they do both under different aspects. It is one of the 
illusions that we think of great things only in connection with large 
spaces of time. But the really great things are done on individual 
days. At the root of the greatest of deeds is a great thought, and 
that thought sprang full grown into the world on some one day, nay, 
atsome one moment. Everything else followed in time, but every- 
thing else was included in the thought, so that having once brought 
himself (and it needed preparation) to the pitch of thinking this 
thought the thinker might have rested as men rest after seed-sowing 
in the spring time. The great things that were not done on indivi- 
dual days were, and remained, mere day-dreams. Now if we only 
knew the real value of a day nothing would more contribute to put us 
in possession of ourselves. Most of the perturbations of the human 
spirit come either from too persistent brooding over the past or from 
too anxious solicitude about the future. In either case the day is 
robbed of a portion of the force that had no profitable use save to be 
spent in its service. Once a man fully realises that he can mould 
only the day he has, or if other days, only through it, he will begin 
both to take things easily and to do them well, and these two have a 
closer connection than most people seem to imagine. 

There is no way in which life force is more certainly wasted than 
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when it is expended in bemoaning the irremediable and in resisting 
the inevitable. Yet there are numbers of people who do both ; peo- 
ple who seem to think that the never-resting shadow will go back 
upon the dial as many degrees as they please if only they shout their 
lamentation loud enough ; people who imagine that Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos will undo the web they have woven, and submit their 
decrees to some court of appeal that will be moved to reverse them 
by a strong expression of mortal discontent. It is a great part of 
wisdom to find out where sorrow ceases to be useful and when resist- 
ance becomes mere folly. To find out this is like stanching some 
artery through which life was gently ebbing away. Even a creature 
so low in the scale as an insect can teach onea lesson. Place before 
it an impassable barrier, it will first try to get over it. Perhaps in its 
minute mind it has some ambitious idea of the possibility of pushing 
the obstacle aside by main force. But it can neither push it aside 
nor get over it. Then what is the next best thing? Why it seeks a 
passage on one side or the other, or if all fails it turns back ; that is, 
mark you, it recognises the full meaning of the obstacle. And if it 
did not it might wear its antenne to the stumps and never get any 
further. The man who most vividly realises a difficulty is the man 
who is most likely to overcome it ; and if it be unconquerable, the 
man who first recognises that it is so, is the man to whom defeat only 
serves to suggest a way to a wider victory all the more decisive be- 
cause it was deferred. 

The secret of all power is—save your force. If you want high pres- 
sure you must choke off waste. A great waste cock is speech. You 
can let off by talking any amount of steam that will merely serve to 
the formation of vapoury clouds, which, catching the sunshine of 
youth and hope, look beautiful enough, but have nothing substantial 
in them, and contribute largely to the chances of a wet and dismal 
evening. Under most circumstances silence is, to say the least, safe. 
It is, besides, a great saving of force. People will tell you, and I have 
no doubt but they believe it, that it is a relief to cry out under suffer- 
ing; but, even as an anodyne, complaint is of questionable value. 
It is like some of the drugs that give momentary surcease of pain at 
the cost of such general lowering of vitality as makes after-pain more 
intolerable. Pain is best born in silence. Let instinct itself give you 
a lesson. Should you chance to put your finger on hotiron your first 
instinctive movement—try the experiment, if you please——will be to 
clap the burnt finger into vour mouth. Is it not as if nature herself, 
consulting for both your dignity and your well-being, were trying to 
binder you from screaming ¢ 

Thoughtful men, especially if circumstances have placed them a 
little apart on the skirts of life’s great battle, soon come to perceive 
through what an exaggerating medium the keen stragglers see the 
objects of their desires. In vast dimension and gorgeous colouring 
the object looms before their eager vision, but size and colour are 
given by the eye, not existing in the thing. As experience widens, 
one begins to see how much upon a level all human things are. In 
the vast sweep of the earth's curve the difference between ant-hill and 
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Andes is scarcely appreciable. Time disenchants the votaries of 
every shrine. Head of gold but feet of clay, and even the gold only 
the glinting of sunflash or gleaming of moonshine, is the history of 
all the idols. What yesterday was the one thing to make us happy, 
to-day we would not stoop for if it lay at our feet. It is said that, in 
most cases, what youth wishes eagerly age will bring in abundance. 
It may be so, but even realised wishes do not always mean happi- 
ness. Views change, points of views are different. Every year, or 
every lustrum at all events, there is a new ideal so mighty that it en- 
forces, so jealous that it exacts the breaking up and burning of all the 
ideals that have gone before. Besides, the longer we live the more 
we learn to revise our estimates. What seemed a very crisis in the 
happening has proved barren of result, while the real crisis came, so 
to speak, in the night, and went its way unrecognised. Darkness 
hangs upon the turning points. As we till the field, not the seeds 
only that we planted come up in due season, but other seeds sown by 
an enemy while we slept—and who is a man’s worst enemy ?—spring 
up to surprise and to pain us. Again, most of the people we lived 
amongst seem to have had little or no influence upon our lives, while 
some stranger who merely looked us once in the face, and spoke, and 
passed, has his influence woven into the very texture of our fate. 
We need not look beyond our own hearts to find great schemes come 
to nothing, and deep-laid plans frustrated, and, on the other hand, 
the direction of life falling into the hands of what, from impatience 
of exhaustive analysis, we are content to call chance. No truth we 
may sooner learn if we will than the two-sided truth that like the shield 
in the fable, seems a contradiction till it is examined on all sides : 
‘* Nothing is important, everything is of importance.” Life is made 
up of trifles, but their sum total is a human destiny. A fortress is no 
stronger than its weakest point, and if it havea weak point the enemy 
will be sure to find it out. One or other weak strand in an anchor 
rope does not seem of much consequence, but it is precisely upon 
that the storm will press with greatest force in the hour of peril. 
What, you may well say, is the drift of all this? Well, all these 
things seem to me to teach a certain wise fatalism that will conduce 
to the suppression of fuss and to the growth of self-possession. A 
wzse fatalism, not the fatalism that expresses itself by apathy, but that 
which gives the spring to exertion; not the fatalism of the man who 
tills no land and sows no seed, and then complains that fate will give 
no harvest ; but the fatalism of the man who believes that he too, his 
strong right arm, his contriving brain, is a part and no small part of 
fate ; and ploughs and sows, and having done his part, sits quietly 
knowing two things, one, that having done his part the other forces 
needful for result are by no means likely to fail; the other, that har- 
vest-time will be no surer, nor will it come a day sooner, though he 
were to worry the world talking about it and fussing about it. 

The human mind inits best specimens has always highly appreciated 
a certain kind of quietism, under the influence of which a man might 
sit, as it were, apart (the Stoics gave him a throne, and called him a 
king), and, unvexed by the storms of passion and untroubled by the 
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currents of emotion, might manage his life and his affairs. And at all- 
times, consciously or unconsciously, men seek this quietism, and seek 
it in ways as various as the social conditions that surround them. 
The Stoic sought it by hard paths, and ruthlessly trampled down the 
flowers of life that he might reach the goal and sit crowned monarch 
over a loveless and a hopeless world. The Red Indian too had his 
ideal, and deemed that he had attained it when deliberate apathy 
touched his tortured lips with a silence that anticipated and pre- 
figured the silence of death. Poets seek refuge in the rapture, like a 
dream within a dream, that enfolds the human spirit, that can fuse 
hard reality in the liquid fire of song. Even the fop has some 
notion of the fascination of quietism, and in the poco-curantism of his 
languid drawl will ape the manners of the man, “‘justum ac tenacem 
proposit:.” In fact, men who have thought over the matter, and men 
who have not, steadily set themselves to resist the irruptions, which 
the outer world, condensed under the name of circumstance, is con- 
tinually making upon the world within. There is the problem—Cir- 
cumstance is lying in wait to rob me of myself, how to prevent the 
robbery ? And men of all classes answer with one word, however dif- 
ferent may be the meaning they severally attach to it—‘‘ By self- 
possession.” 

What is at the bottom of this likeness that makes in this matter ex- 
tremes meet, or seem to meet? Whence comes this almost universal 
belief in the charm of quietism? Nature teaches it, is always teach- 
ing it. Calmness and composure are the natural manners, and very 
striking manners they are, of power. The force both vital and me- 
chanical, that is at work on any single day of spring, sending the sap 
through the tree, from root to bud-mark, making the grass sprout up 
in all the fields, is simply incalculable by any process within the reach 
of the human intellect. Yet all goes on in the most absolute silence. 
Can you hear the grass grow, or the flower gathering bloom, or the 
seedling breaking its case and despatching its messenger to bore up 
to the daylight, or the riot and convulsion of growth of which the 
myriad buds upon the hedge-rows are the certain tokens? Uni- 
versally it seems to be the case, that quietude, or, if motion, then 
intensely silent motion, gives the impression of immense power. 
What is noiseless is strong. Force expended inthe mere production 
of noise is force wasted. It is so much lost to the main end of power. 
What takes hold of the world like light, and yet what ever comes so 
quietly as the silent footsteps of the dawn? Would the sunrise be 
any the more impressive, nay, would it not soon grow less impressive 
if it were ushered in every morning by thunder pealing down the 
eastern hills? In the very centre of the cylone—the nucleus around 
which gathers its terrific force—there is one spot where the flame of 
a taper would not be shaken. Before the thunder crashes upon the 
ear, the lightning has rent its passage through the living rock. Or, 
see some vast piece of machinery at work, is not your idea of its 
enormous power enlarged by the fateful deliberateness and the abso- 
lute absence of anything like fuss with which it does its work ? 

And we ourselves are microcosms. The world is incarnate in us. 
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All its secrets are told in our organization. Its laws reproduce them- 
selves in our thoughts and in our history. Nay, in man all worlds 
meet, and the universe fulfils itself. Matter and spirit, the extreme 
results of creative power, meet and make a man. Hence it is never 
wonderful that a law of nature or a.custom of the physical world 
should have its counterpart in the world of mind and of morals. The 
quiet manner is the effective manner. This man is not moved b 
what moves you; you begin to suspect in him a larger mass of mind. 
A force that touching you produces a spasm of emotion, has on him 
no apparent effect. Forthwith you begin to have a conviction that 
the emotional force that is lost to you by the very act of expression is 
hoarded up by him for worthier uses: and that from such hoardings 
his stock of latent force is quite beyond your conjecture. You credit 
him with a larger knowledge and a finer experience because, even ina 
crisis that marks for you the shouting point, he preserves all the com- 
posure of a man whose resources are, if not inexhaustible, at all 
events unexhausted. 

Even superficial self-possession will, at first sight, produce some- 
thing of this impression. It may not be quite a correct impression. 
There may not be under it all or nearly all that you imagine. But all 
the same fine manners have their inevitable influence and place the 
man who has them at an advantage in the presence of the man who 
lacks them. That is, however, until some crisis comes that transcends 
the ordinary and calls not for manners but for a man. When it 
comes to a hand-to-hand fight with nature for the daily bread, then 
manners are apt to go to the wall. Then a man courts circumstance, 
and cringes to it, not commands it. The mere struggler for bread has 
no time to sit down and possess himself or anything. Everyone” of 
his days that are, or that are to be, presents itself to his imagination 
as a possible loaf. Meantime, the children cry for supper, and he 
must work, work, work. His manners are, and is it any wonder, the 
manners of scramble not of leisure. 

It may be said that self-possession isa delusive quality, that it may 
be a mere mask concealing very real perturbation and disquiet. But 
I answer that disquiet and perturbation so masked cease to be their 
ugly selves. They are subdued by the self-possession that looks them 
in the face. A man may be startled at night by an unexpected appari- 
tion. If he have courage to go up to it, and examine it, he will find 
merely a scooped turnip into which the waggish boys have put a 
candle end. But let him run away, and he will carry to his grave an 
ineradicable conviction that he has seen a ghost. Besides, a little 
observation will teach any one that where there is real weakness the 
weakling seeks to hide it, not by calmness but by bluster. 

There is, indeed, as I have more than once hinted, a self-posses- 
sion that has its root deep in character, and a self-possession that is 
only superficial. Between these, in their external manifestation, it 
may seem impossible to distinguish. But it is impossible only to 
superficial observers. It is in these as in other things—not so much 
by flower or foliage, but ‘‘ by their fruits shall you know them.” The 
two classes that seem most unmoved by the spectacle of human 
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suffering are, the heartless and the helpful; yet how infinitely dif- 
ferent and with quite an ascertainable difference is the unemotional 
gloating of the tyrant over the suffering he inflicts, and that deliberate 
suppression of emotion that guides the hand of a skilled surgeon to 
the removal of human pain. It is in what a man does rather than in 
what he feels or expresses that his real quality is discernable. Feel- 
ing may be an indication of tendency, but only in act do we find 
tendency realised. The man who loudliest blows the horn is the very 
man most likely to spoil it in the process of converting it into the 
serviceable spoon. 

The self-possession worth having comes only from just estimates 
of life, both of the life that is, and that which is to come. The 
statesman boasted that he had called into existence a new world to 
redress the balance of the old. It was glittering rhetoric, but, as a 
matter of fact, the boast was absurd. But we in far higher sense may 
make the boast true for ourselves by learning to read the world 
around us by the light of the far more real world that lies beyond the 
realms of sense. What a depth of wisdom is contained in the ‘‘ book 
mark” of St. Theresa which my readers, even should they thank me 


for nothing else, will thank me for giving them in Longfellow’s 
translation : 


“ Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing, 
God never changeth; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 

. Who God possesseth, 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth.” 


OLD HOUSES RE-STORIED. '. 
PART II. 


Joun CLauprus BERESFORD, the third son of the First Commissioner 
of the Revenue, had no more cause to complain of the ill-usage of 
fortune than any of the host of brothers, uncles, cousins, and con- 
nections who grew up and prospered in the sunshine of the family 
patronage. Nothing came amiss to him that brought an increase of 
power, pay, or importance. In Parliament he represented, succes- 
sively, the borough of Swords, the city of Dublin, and the county of 
Waterford. He was a Privy Councillor in Ireland; Inspector-General 
of Exports and Imports; Secretary to the Grand Lodge of Orange- 
men; captain commandant of a corps of yeomanry; a Commissioner 
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of Wide Streets; one of the Corporation for improving the Port of 
Dublin ; agent to the Hon. the Irish Society over their estates in 
Derry ; a banker, an alderman, governor of the aldermen of Skinner’s 
Alley, a trustee of the linen manufacture, and once in a way Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

In 1790, being then about twenty-four years of age, he entered 
the Irish Parliament as member for Swords—a borough described as 
notorious in the annals of bribery and corruption, the franchise being 
then exercised by the Protestant inhabitants who had been six months 
resident in the town previous to the election. A writer, quoted in 
Dalton’s “ History of the County of Dublin,” gives, in reference to 
this election, a curious sketch of the way in which such matters were 
managed in times gone by. ‘* General Massey,” says this authority, 
“some time since cast a longing eye on this borough, which he con- 
sidered as a common open to any occupant; and, to securé the com- 
mand of it to himself, he began to take and build tenements within 
its precincts, in which he placed many veteran soldiers, who, having 
served under him in war, were firmly attached to their ancient leader. 
Mr. Beresford, the First Commissioner of the Revenue, who has a sharp 
look-out for vacant places, had formed the same scheme with the 
general for securing the borough to himself, and a deluge of revenue 
officers was poured forth from the Custom House to overflow the place, 
as all the artificers of the new Custom House had before been ex- 
ported in the potato-boats of Dungarvan to storm that borough. 
The wary general took the alarm, and threatened his competitor, that, 
for every revenue officer appearing there, he would introduce two old 
soldiers, which somewhat cooled the First Commissioner’s ardour. 
Thus the matter rests at present ; but whether the legions of the army 
or the locusts of the revenue will finally remain masters of the field, 
or whether the rival chiefs, from an impossibility of effecting all they 
wish, will be content to go off, like the two kings of Brentford, smell- 
ing at one rose, or whether Mr. Hatche’s interest will preponderate 
in the scale, time alone can clearly ascertain.” As a matter of his- 
tory, we may add that the gallant general and the First Commissioner’s 
son did pass off the stage in the aforesaid kingly fashion. 

Having represented this very independent constituency for six 
years, Mr. John Claudius Beresford stood for the metropolitan city, 
and was returned in 1797. During this part of his career he dis- 
tinguished himself by speaking and voting against the Union; 
thereby, certainly, representing the electors of Dublin, while going 
in direct opposition to the chiefs of his house, whose support—no 
unimportant aid, since it was calculated that they exercised a more or 
less direct influence over about four-and-twenty seats—was relied on 
by the English ministry. His father was, at the same time, lending 
very important assistance in carrying the measure ; his grandfather, 
the Earl of Tyrone, a stanch, though not by any means a brilliant 
supporter of the Government, proposed the Union in a speech 
written in the crown of his hat; and his uncle, Lord Clare, was earn- 
ing, by his strenuous advocacy of the cause, the sobriquet of “Union 
Jack.” The patriotic Beresford does not appear to have got much 
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credit for sincerity. However, we learn from the Cornwallis cor- 
respondence that his conduct at some of the Dublin meetings was 
so very hostile to the Union measure, that it became a question 
whether he should not be dismissed from his situation as Inspector- 
General of Exports and Imports; and, as a matter of fact, he did 
resign this agreeable sinecure post of £400 a year. “Mr. John 
Claudius Beresford this morning resigned his office,” writes Lord 
Comwallis to the Duke of Portland, ‘‘ very liberally expressing his 
wish to relieve the Administration from all difficulties on his account, 
and desirous that the support which he intends to afford the Govern- 
ment on all other questions might not be attributed in any degree to 
his wish to retain his situation.”, 

Unfortunately, this energetic anti-Unionist displayed more than 
equal zeal in a worse cause. His ultra-loyal energy in putting down 
insurrection found expression in very unmeasured language. A con- 
temporary accuses him of having expressed a wish for the rebellion, 
in order to have an opportunity of showing the world that it might 
be quelled z# ‘wo days. But, whether he did or did not use these 
words, he showed unbounded satisfaction when the Government pro- 
posed to adopt the most vigorous measures of repression in the month 
of May, 1798. Oratory was not among the gifts of the well-endowed 
Beresfords, and on this occasion John Claudius appears to have par- 
ticularly lamented his want of eloquence. Words failed him, he told 
the House of Commons, to express what he felt. He was glad that 
the Government of the country at last thought fit to adopt these 
vigorous measures. Leniency had failed. He was for the exertion 
of still greater vigour. He was for proclaiming military law at once— 
for trying before a military tribunal every traitor found with arms in 
his hands against the State, and hanging them up at once upon con- 
viction. He highly lauded the good policy of crushing rebellion in 
the bud. 

He made, however, a much more remarkable figure at the head 
of his yeomanry corps than in his seat in the Irish Parliament. The 
feelings which he could not adequately express in a speech he gave 
full vent to when he led his light horse into action. It will be re- 
membered that in the reign of terror that preceded the outbreak of 
98, and during the days of slaughter that followed, the military, the 
militia, and the yeomanry were employed in exciting the people to 
revolt, in seizing and torturing suspected rebels, and in slaying insur- 
gents in the field. The British troops and the German mercenaries, 
let loose over the country, were active agents in carrying out the 
measures which Lord Castlereagh admitted were taken by Govern- 
ment in order to cause the premature explosion of the insurrection. 
Murder, according to Lord Cornwallis, was the favourite pastime of 
the militia ; while the Orange yeomanry, fully equal in ferocity to the 
Ancient Britons, the Homsperg Dragoons, the Dumbarton Fencibles, 
and the North Cork and Armagh regiments,* had, owing to their 


* The Highland regiments serving at that time in Ireland were a creditable con- 
trast in their conduct to the other troops. These regiments, says Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
in the “ Story of Ireland,” p. 538, “ behaved with the greatest humanity, and where 
possible, kindliness towards the Irish peasantry.” 
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intimate acquaintance with the people, still greater opportunities of 
destroying the innocent. Whom they would they declared suspected, 
and private enmities as well as party animosities could alike be gra- 
tified by the consequences—horrible torturing or disgraceful death— 
sure to follow such a denunciation. 

The captain commandant of ‘‘ Beresford’s corps” took consider- 
able pride in the efficiency of his troop. At the Sunday parades in 
Stephen’s-green and the reviews in the Phenix Park, their martial 
appearance was calculated to attract the admiration of the crowds 
that gathered on these occasions; for, the country being in danger, 
Sabbath decorum was constantly disturbed by military displays in the 
streets and public places. For the better training of his men he built 
a riding-school in the grounds of Tyrone House. Talbot-street had 
no existence at that date, and the large wooden building was raised 
on the site now occupied by Mr. Quan’s coach factory and the Na- 
tional Education Model School. On one side the riding-house faced 
Marlboerough-green, then a place of fashionable promenade, and on 
the other looked into the well-planted lawn of the Marquis of Water- 
ford’s residence, which on the Marlborough-street side was protected 
by a high wall that served to screen it from the pile over the way, 
once Lord Annesley’s dwelling, but then, and until it made room 
for the Metropolitan Church, a barrack. . 

By-and-by, the times not improving, and the zeal of excited 
loyalty waxing still hotter, the commandant supplemented his force by 
the addition of a battalion of spies ; the yeomen were otherwise em- 
ployed than in equestrian exercise ; and the riding-house was turned to 
the same account as the Shelbourne barracks in Stephen’s-green, the 
old Custom House at Essex-bridge, and the yard of the Royal Ex- 
change. Denounced by the spies, and hunted down by the Orange 
yeomen, suspected rebels were driven into the riding-house, suspended 
from a triangle and flogged until they made ‘‘ confession,” true or 
false, or fainted away in their agony ; while there stood by, like an 
incorrigible Saul, the captain of the rebel-hunting troop of in- 
formers and light cavalry thenceforth known as ‘“ Beresford’s 
Bloodhounds.” . 

The exploits of this corps of the loyal Dublin horse were somehow 
or another not remarkable in the field. We hear of them in a miser- 
able affray at Rathfarnham, when the leader of a party of rebels was 
killed and four of his men hanged in the street; and they appear 
again in history scouring the neighbourhood of Artane, and, attended bya 
detachment of the Coolock cavalry, triumphantly entering Dublin 
with their prize—a number of pikes and firearms—which they pro- 
ceeded to lodge in the barracks. Their gallantry, no doubt, was 
equal to that of their comrades in arms, which was so often “ difficult 
to restrain within prudent bounds ;” possibly like the rest they “ dis- 
tinguished themselves in a high style,” on different occasions, and 
earned, one way or another, a share of the extravagant eulogy be- 
stowed on all his majesty’s forces on duty in Ireland, by all the 
government officers, civil and military. There was a good deal of 
work for soldiers of this kind in the city itself when the yeomanry 
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went into permanent duty, and patrols were established through 
every street. Numbers of prisoners were being brought in daily, and 
had to be hanged, pour encourager les autres, on the bridges, with the 
gallant yeomanry in attendance. Captain John Claudius did not 
shirk his duty in this sphere of action. He made no difficulty about 
assisting at the executions with his highly-effective force. The new 
bridge at the end of Sackville-street (there was no sign of Westmore- 
land-street at that date) was desecrated by such scenes as these. 
The scaffolding; still erect, afforded facilities for the execution of the 
dreadful work. There suffered the prisoners taken at Santry by Lord 
Roden and his dragoons, called, from the fine horses they rode, the 
Foxhunters; and there also was put to a disgraceful death, on a bright 
summer afternoon, Dr. Esmond, of the old Catholic family of that 
name, who had been engaged in the tragic affair at Prosperous. 

No achievement of the Bloodhounds and their master made so 
strong an impression on the public mind as their treatment of a 
master chimney-sweeper named Horish, concerning whom that inde- 
fatigable gleaner in the fields of history, Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, has 
collected some curious particulars. Hóorish, it would appear, was a 
well-known citizen. He lived in a good house, which he himself or 
his father had built on Redmond’s-hill; employed a number of 
climbing boys, whom he treated remarkably well, and had the best 
business in his line in Dublin, having a contract for sweeping the 
chimneys of all the public offices, including those of the Castle. 
Although held in good repute, he had enemies who gave out that he 
was a member of the United Irish Society, and was to lend his aid in 
conveying some infernal machine into the Castle for the purpose of 
blowing up the building.* This was enough. The unfortunate man 
was seized forthwith, carried to the riding-house in Marlborough- 
green, and flogged unmercifully in the presence of the commandant.{ 

In strange ways did the populace give expression to the rage 
enkindled in their hearts by such transactions as these. One night a 
signboard was affixed to the door of the riding-house, with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Mangling done here by Beresford & Co.” Some in their 
blind fury destroyed the banker’s notes whenever they could lay hands 
on them; and Mr. Fitzpatrick refers to instances in which a man 
was seen lighting his pipe, and a rebel was discovered wadding his 
gun with waste paper of the same quality. 

When in 1802 an attempt was made to break the Beresford party, 
and Sir Jonah Barrington and Mr. Latouche contested the city of 
Dublin with the Orange candidates, Horish again appeared upon the 
scene, and in a very unexpected and effective way confronted his 
late tormentor at the hustings. All the chimney-sweepers in Dub- 
lin, and they were many, who had votes, polled for the Counsellor, 
as Sir Jonah was popularly called. ‘I lost the election,” says the 


* “Ireland before the Union,” chap. ix. 

‘t Horish, according toa humorous writer, was punished for ‘* assuming the title of 
‘Karl of Charlemont, making pikes, introducing the French, and intendmg to sepa- 
‘rate us,” &c. &c. 
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latter, “‘ but I polled to the end of the fifteen days, and had tie 
gratification of thinking that I broke the knot of a virulent ascendency, 
was the means of Mr. Latouche’s success, and likewise of Mr. Grattan’s 
subsequent return.” Many years afterwards, at elections in other 
parts of Ireland, triangles were set up in the streets, for the purpose 
of exciting the people against a candidate, whose claims to the sup- 

rt of a tenantry enjoying peace and plenty under a just landlord 
of the house of Beresford, were forgotten in the detestation attaching 
to the name of the master of the riding-house. 

But the mistakes and misdeeds of this man might have hada 
chance of dropping into comparative oblivion, or becoming con- 
founded with the wrongdoings of other parties, if the attention of 
“an able editor,” with a viciously sharp pen, had not been concen- 
trated on the remarkable figure of John Claudius Beresford. The 
vengeance thus taken was prolonged and deadly. He was tracked 
through every path of his subsequent life, picketed on the merciless 
pen, triangled in every possible position, lashed with envenomed 
words, and gibbeted for posterity. . In one of the now very scarce 
magazines of seventy years ago this retributive war was carried on; 
and the result is, that, whenever the word Beresford is mentioned in 
the hearing of the people, John Claudius, with his Bloodhounds and 
his riding-house, start up as if there never had been another of his 
patronymic met with in the pages of history or the walks of life. As 
was remarked by a worthy man, who, himself an Irishman of the 
truest blood and feeling, had, while serving in the employment of the 
Waterford family, many opportunities of observing the high spirit, 
generosity and other good qualities of the race— John Claudius 
ruined the Beresfords !’’t 

Alderman John Claudius was an active member of the old Corpora- 
tion. He diligently and efficiently attended to public business, 
without, however, letting slip any opportunity of improving his own 
position. He rented some of the tolls, then levied off agricultural 
produce conveyed into Dublin for supply of the inhabitants. How 
much of these were rented by him cannot at this moment be stated, 
but he certainly rented the tolls collected in Dorset-street. A 


© “ Personal Sketches and Recollections of his Own Times.” 

f If we were asked to name a member of the same family, as a striking set-off 
against John Claudius, we would name his cousin, the late John George Beresford, 
Protestant Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland. No one who had once 
seen him could ever forget his handsome face and truly noble appearance. He was 
a man of discerning mind and generous feeling, and showed these qualities in the 
way in which he ruled his see, and in his relations with his clergy. The large revenue 
he derived from the Church he employed chiefly in its service. He contented him- 
self with his private fortune, and died not rich. On his cathedral choir he spent 
£700 a year; the expenses incurred by the publication of a valuable antiquarian 
work were defrayed by him ; and he built, at a cost of £11,000, the Campanile in the 
grand square of Trinity College. Our late venerated Primate, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Dixon, had the sincerest esteem for Archbishop Beresford ; and on one occasion, 
when speaking of him, he said: “He is a large-hearted, large-minded man, and 
each night in prayer I ask God to preserve his life, and to prolong the term of his 
benevolence and charity.” 
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gentleman, who then wrote remonstrances against levying the tolls, 
while.the city was taxed, house by house, for the purposes to which 
the tolls were alleged to be applied, raised so strong a feeling against 
the exaction, that the country people at length resolved to drive the 
vehicles conveying their produce through the collectors by force ; 
and the legality of the tolls having been generally disputed, the col- 
lection was abandoned. The alderman also rented the ferries, and 
the tolls collected on the bridges which had been built where ferry 
boats once had plied. For many years after Carlisle-bridge was 
opened there stood a toll-house at either end, and the last remnant of 
the old system still survives in the Metal-bridge, whieh useful and 
really graceful object we owe to the much-abused toll-farmer. In con- 
junction with his partner, a Mr. Walsh, he threw a wooden structure 
across the ferry station at the Bachelor's Walk. This bridge, having 
been carried away by a flood, the metal bridge was cast to take its 
place. The alderman’s—or, more properly, as he was then chief 
magistrate, the Lord Mayor’s—relentless pursuer with the envenomed 
pen made great fun out of the occasion, in a paragraph headed 
‘‘Hanging a Bridge,” and in other witty half pages. ‘A neat iron 
bridge,” we are thus informed, “ being ready to be placed across the 
river, John Claudius Beresford, who farms the ferries as he does the 
tolls, is to hang his bridge : no man fitter,” &c. &c. An apple woman, 
who is represented to have lost her whole stock-in-trade when 
her standing was carried off by the fall of the bridge, said that it 
ought to be called Beresford’s-bridge ; and being asked the reason, 
replies: Because it whzpt away all she possessed. ‘‘ The twentieth of 
July,” we are elsewhere told, “: being the birthday of his long lordship, 
as well as the second day of the shooting term, the same will be 
observed with the usual demonstrations of joy. The Beresford stan- 
dard* will be hoisted on each boat of the ferry fleet; twenty-one 
rounds will be fired from each of the toll-houses, and the Riding- 
house colours in crimson will be displayed.” 

For some years Mr. John Claudius Beresford’s town residence 
was at No. 2, Beresford-place, where the business of the banking firm 
in which he was a partner was carried on. There was an inconvenient 
run on the bank—not for gold, however, but for window smashing— 
on the day Lord Camden arrived in Dublin as Viceroy of Ireland. 
The mob, well knowing the party that was answerable for the sudden 
recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, having attacked the Chancellor (Lord 
Clare), and nearly demolished his magnificent equipage, rushed to 
the Custom House, broke the windows of that part of the building in 
which the First Commissioner resided, and then attacked the bank ; 
but the military, soon afterwards arriving on the spot, dispersed the 
crowd, without, as the report says, any more mischief occurring. It 
seemed hardly worth while to put on record that one man was killed 
and two or three were wounded by shots fired from the Custom 
House. . 

During the period in which Mr. John Claudius Beresford repre- 


& A stag’s head, with a crucifix between the horns, 
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sented the county of Waterford in the Imperial Parliament, he re- 
sided when in town in the handsome house now so well known as the 
Children’s Hospital, Buckingham-street. The mansion stood, not as 
now in the centre of a row, but as the end house of a block, with 
waste grounds in the offing, and a wide space extending between it 
and the palatial edifice built about the middle of the last century at 
the cost of £40,000, by the Earl of Aldborough. Not long before the 
rebellion broke out, the eccentric earl and the future resident in the 
Buckingham-street mansion came into collision about certain lots of 
ground in the neighbourhood. A suit at law was the consequence, 
and the case having been brought into the Court of Chancery, Lord 
Clare’s decision was given in favour of his nephew. In an appeal, 
carried to the House of Lords, the same chancellor being on the 
woolsack, the nobleman was again defeated. Thus, left without 
legal means of obtaining what he considered justice, the earl wrote 
a book attacking the Lord Chancellor. Thereupon he was cited to 
defend himself before his peers; but, not succeeding in doing so, 
he was voted guilty of a high breach of privilege and a libel on the 
Lord Chancellor, as chairman of the House. The end of the matter 
was that the earl was sent to Newgate, where he remained for some 
months; until, having obtained by memorial a remission of his sen- 
tence of imprisonment, he was liberated on payment of £1,000. 
Buckingham-street was one of the new lines laid out during the 
building of the Custom House. There was not even a roadway be- 
tween the Strand line and Summer-hill until 1790. We find the 
street mentioned in “ Ireland Ninety Years Ago,’’* in the narrative of 
a gentleman who described to the writer of that book the way in 
which he had passed the night of the 23rd of May, 1798. ‘On the 
morning of that day,” he says, ‘‘ I received a pressing invitation from 
my sister, who then lived in Buckingham-street, to join her family, 
that we might, as she said, ‘all die together.’ I set out in the even- 
ing for her house. The streets were silent and deserted; no sound 
was heard but the measured tread of the yeomanry corps taking up 
their appointed stations.” He met an acquaintance who wanted him 
to go home and pass the night with him as it was dangerous to be 
out. This, however, he declined to do. “While we were talking,” 
he continues, “we heard the sound of approaching steps, and saw the 
attorney’s corps, with solemn tread, marching towards us. My com- 
panion disappeared down a lane, and I walked up to meet them, and 
when they passed me, proceed on my way. When I reached my 
Sister's house in Buckingham-street, I found a neighbour had called 
there, and given to my brother-in-law, who was a clergyman, a hand- 
ful of ball cartridges, bidding him defend his life as well as he could. 
So great was their alarm, they had, on parting, taken a solemn leave 
of each other, as people who never hoped to meet again. The only 
weapon of defence in the house was a fowling-piece, which I charged 
with powder, but found the balls in the cartridges too large for the 
calibre. The family were persuaded to go to bed, leaving me to keep 


* Chap. xii. 
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guard; and with the fowling-piece on my shoulder, and the large 
ball stuck in the muzzle, I marched up and down until sunrise in the 
morning. Meetings of the disaffected were held that night in the 
Barley Fields (as the neighbourhood of George’s Church was then 
called), and on the strand of Clontarf. More than once, in the still, 
calm night, I thought I heard the undulating buzz and sound ofa 
crowd, and the regular tread of a mass of men marching, but all else 
was awfully still.” . 

The mansion, which a few years afterwards became the residence 
of Alderman Beresford, M. P., commanded, as it still commands, 
magnificent prospects from its upper apartments. To the north 
opens a view of great extent over the Clontarf estuary, the country 
from Glasnevin and Santry to Howth, and the Bay of Dublin east of 
the Poolbeg Lighthouse. Southward are seen the rounded outline of 
the Dublin mountains, Bray Head with its tufted knobs, and the 
peaked summits of the Wicklow range; while immediately in the 
foreground, backed by the graceful .line of those heights, the city is 
spread out like a map, showing conspicuously the church steeples 
and towers, the green dome of the Four Courts, the cupola of the 
King’s Inns, and the Custom House amidst the shipping in the river 
and the docks. : 

The style of living which was adopted when Alderman Beresford, 
with his Scottish wife and troop of handsome children, removed to 
Buckingham-street, was “the same sort of singing, dancing, and 
dinnering life,” so much in vogue in Dublin at that time. The 
master of the house, though in personal. habits simple and plain 
enough, was generous in expenditure and magnificent in hospitality. 
Tall and somewhat gaunt in figure, he was not, at least at this period 
of his life, without a touch of the famtily grace about him. He had 
some good features, and his manners were agreeable and unpreten- 
tious. Truth to say, he was amiable and good-natured in private life, 
bore an excellent character as a family man, made no distinction in 
society or in the household between Protestants and Catholics, and 
was not without friends and well wishers.* Indeed, if he had not 
possessed the good will of many of his fellow-citizens, he never could 
have held his ground after the transactions of ’98. 

Beauty and fashion were in the right place passing up and down 
the wide staircase and sweeping through the fine drawing-rooms of 
the Buckingham-street mansion; while the alderman and banker's 
city friends, patrician relatives, and country supporters had abun- 
dant reason to laud his cordiality and praise the euzsine. During his 
occupancy, a Dublin architect executed for him a great improvement 
by removing the old basement story, laying foundations at a greater 
depth which he faced with hammered limestone, vaulting the cellars 
and stozerooms, and extending the culinary accommodations. The 


* Dr. R.R. Madden in his “Lives of the United Irishmen,” says that John 
Claudius Beresford lived “when he waxed old on decent terms with Roman 
Catholics, nay, even went out of his way to promote the interests of some ten who 
had suffered much in purse and person in 1798,” VoL L, p. 356, and Edition. 


- 
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neighbours, unused to such architectural feats, were amazed to see 
the alderman’s big house, supported on uprights, standing without its 
fundamental storey. This change being effected, there was nothing 
wanting to the comfort and convenience of the house, which had been 
built, we believe, by the First Commissioner of the Revenue. 

When Mr. Beresford held hospitalities in the high and wide red 
house that overtops Dublin and commands splendid prospects, there 
were usually among his guests Sir John Stevenson and his beautiful 
daughters, Anna and Olivia. . The composer was just then engaged in . 
arranging the Irish airs, for which Moore was writing the immortal 
words. The early numbers of the melodies were being published by 
Mr. Power, of Dame-street ; the musical world of professors and ama- 
teurs were kept on the gut vive, in a state of alternate expectation 
and delight; and so irresistible was the charm of music and verse, that 
Erin and her sorrows became the favourite theme in circles composed 
of the betrayers of her honour, and the slayers of her sons.* Weep 
on, sang the poet to the mourning children of the nation—survivors 
of the day of disaster and disgrace :—- 


“ Weep on—perhaps in after days 
They’ll learn to love your name ; 
‘When many a deed shall wake in praise 
That now must sleep in blame! 

And when they tread the ruin’d aisle, 
Where rest, at length, the lord and slave, 
They’ll wondering ask how hands so vile 

Could conquer hearts so brave.”’ 


Sir John Stevenson, who enjoyed as much as any man the convi- 
vial meetings in Mr. Beresford’s great dining-room, was also quite at 
home among the evening guests, who talked and sang beneath a blaze 
of wax lights in the drawing-room. He was of middle height and 
slight figure, handsome, and invariably well dressed. At times, when 
he had his company manners on, he was a little pompous; but more 
frequently he lapsed into those boyish and paradoxical ways, which 
Moore tells us used to make the matter-of-fact English people stare 
whenever he visited the Sister Island. Under the influence of lyric 
inspiration, as in the hour he sang “ Give me the Harp of Epic Song,” 
or touched the tender chords that sighed o’er ‘‘ Faithless Emma,”’ 
or set the anthems for the choirs of St. Patrick’s and Christ Church, he 


* ‘Les Irlandajs aiment a faire de la patrie un étre réel qu’ on aime et qui nous 
aime; ils aiment a lui parler sans prononcer son nom, et 4 confondre l’amour qu’ ils 
Ini vouent, cet amour austére et périlleux, avec ce qu’ il y a de plus doux et de plus 
fortuné parmi les affections du cceur. Il semble que, sous le voile de ces illusions 
agréables, ils veuillent déguiser a leur 4me la réalité des dangers auxquels s'expose le 
patriote, et s’entretenir d’idées gracieuses, en attendant l'heure du combat ; comme 
ces Spartiates qui se couronnaient de fleurs, sur le point de pénr aux Thermopyles. 
... C'est un grand titre 4 la reconnaissance d’une nation que d’avoir su chanter, en 
vers capables d’étre populaires, sa libert€ présente ou passée, ses droits garantis ou 
violés, Celui qui ferait pour la France ce que M. Moore a fait pour l’Irlande serait 
récompensé au-dela de ses peines par l’estime du public et par la conscience d’avoir 
rendu service 4 la plus sainte de toutes les causes.”—AUGUSTIN THIERRY “ Dix 
Ans d'Etudes Historiques.” 
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cast the spell of poetry on all around him. His voice was full of charm ; 
and the violin, his favourite instrument, responded under his hand to 
the soul of music within him. Both his daughters had the gift of 
beauty, but one, Olivia, likewise possessed pre-eminently the gift of 
song. No one better understood the spirit of Moore’s songs. It 
used to flatter the poet greatly when apropos of one of his new lyrics, 
Stevenson would exclaim, ‘‘How finely Olivia would sing that!” 
Destined to become the wife of a nobleman, she had just then to re- 
ceive the addresses of humbler suitors. One of these became ena- 
moured at the parties in Buckingham-street, and, full of youthful con- 
fidence, made a proposal for the hand of the fair Olivia. However, 
as he had no particular prospects in life, save a vague expectation 
that his father would do something for him, his suit was peremptorily 
rejected by her father. Possibly Sir John preferred for a son-in-law 
one who had more music in his soul than this not very engaging 
youth, as well as a more substantial income to begin life with; and 
possibly, too, the lady’s fancy inclined the same way. At any rate, 
she soon after married Mr. Edward Tuite Dalton, a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged taste, connected with the amateur musical societies of 
Dublin, and promoter of a glee club patronised by the Duke of Leinster 
and the Earl of Meath, for which Moore, an honorary member, wrote 
a charter glee, set to music by Stevenson. Mr. Dalton held some 
post in the Custom House, and was, therefore, in a rather better posi- 
tion than the rejected suitor, who, however, in after years, found him- 
self in more independent circumstances than his early rival. Moore, 
who counted Mr. Dalton among his dearest friends, dedicated to him 
his “ Sacred Songs,” many of which were set to music by Sir John 
Stevenson. In the poet’s journals and correspondence one frequently 
notes the affectionate terms in which he speaks of the Daltons ; and 
in the ‘“‘Rhymes on the Road” there is a burst of loving recollection 
quite touching to read even now. The Bard is in Italy—in places 
which should be “thrilling alive with melody.”’ Yet he has heard no 
music— 





“not a note 

Of such sweet native airs as float, 

In my own land, among the throng, 
And speak our nation’s soul for song.” 


Nor even in higher walks, where art makes richer the gifts that 
are scattered by the wayside, does any taste win his perfect praise 
like his dear friend Dalton’s, or any voice charm his ear like Olivia’s. 


* She, always beautifal, and growing 
Still more so every note she sings— 
Like an inspir’d young sibyl, glowing 
With her own bright imaginings! 
And thou, most worthy to be tied 
In music to her, as in love, 
Breathing that language by her side, 
All other language far above.” 


And then his thoughts revert to the days when her father led their 
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evening choir, and Time itself seemed changed to music, and they 
livedin song! How graceful is the tribute to Stevenson — 


“He who, if aught of grace there be 
In the wild notes I write or sing, 
First smooth'd their links to harmony, 
And lent them charms they did not bring.” 


Lord Byron knew the Daltons, and used to meet them at London 
parties. On one occasion, writing to Moore, he tells him that Mrs. 
Dalton sang one of his (Moore’s) best songs so well that only for the 
appearance of affectation, he could have cried. Moore wonders what 
was the song; was it, ‘‘ Couldst thoulook ?”” Mr. Dalton died of a 
lingering and painful disease, and, after two years of widowhood, 
Olivia, still young and beautiful, became Countess of Bective. This 
event gave occasion to an impromptu “ attributed ” to the facetious 
Lord Norbury, who, having heard of the marriage, is reported to have 
answered : 


“ Yes—Stevenson always was good at a glee, 
But the daughter excels at a catch !" 


Moore still continued to keep up cordial relations with the coun- 
tess as well as with her sister Anna, who was married to Mr. Lambert 
of Beaupark. We find in his journals such entries as this: “ Sang 
with Lady Bective and her daughter some of the songs she and I 
sang together before that daughter existed, I believe.” And again: 
“ Lady Bective’s daughter Adelaide sang some Italian things with the 
true hereditary taste and feeling.”* In due course the Earl of Bective 
succeeded to his father’s title, and his charming wife became 
Marchioness of Headford. To her, under her new title, Moore dedi- 
cated the tenth number of the Irish Melodies, recalling once more the 
happy circle that met to sing the earlier numbers together under her 
father’s roof. Stevenson had gone to another world at that date ; but 
with true and faithful feeling, the poet made the last of all the Irish 
Melodies a song of sorrow for the friend who first suggested to him the 
work in which their names are indissolubly associated, and which 
has done so much to “ preserve to their country the only grace or 
ornament left to her out of the wreck of all her liberties and hopes.” 


“ Silence is in our festal halls— 
Sweet son of song! thy course is o'er ; 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls, 
Her minstrel’s voice responds ne more : 


“It is, of course, the daughter of Mr. Dalton who is here referred to. The 
countess’s second family were not, however, without a share of the gift of song. 
Charles Dickens, writing from Lausanne, in September, 1846, tells his correspondent 
that a most agreeable addition to their own special circle were two nice girls, the 
Ladies Taylor, daughters of Lord Headford. They were of the party that visited 
the convent of the Great St. Bernard. “ Their mother was daughter (I think) of Sir 

ohn Stevenson, and Moore dedicated one part of the ‘ Irish Melodies’ to her. 
ey inherit the musical taste, and sing very w2ll."—Foster's ‘Life of Dickens,” 
vol. ii. 
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All silent, as th’ zolian shell 
Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze, that waked its swell 
At sunny morn, hath died away. , 


,* Yet, at our feasts, thy spirit, long, 
Awaked by music’s spell, shall rise ; 
For name so link'd with deathless song 
Partakes its charm and never dies: 
And ev'n within the holy fane, 
When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought of him, whose earliest strain 
Was echoed there, shall long be given. 


““ But, where is now the cheerful day, 
The social night, when, by thy side, 
, He, who now weaves this parting lay, 

His skilless voice with thine allied ; 

And sung those songs whose every tone, 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 

Shall still in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm'd by fame, undying Jast ? 


“ Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame— 
Or, if thy bard have shared the crown, 
From thee the borrow'd glory came, 
And at thy feet is now laid down. 
Enough, if Freedom still inspire 
His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 
One ray upon its chords from thee.” 


But the singing and dinnering life was destined to come to a sud- 
den termination in Buckingham-street. Mr Beresford, though so 
many resources were open to him,* some way or another did not 
manage his affairs well. He became an insolvent, his name disap- 
peared from the banking firm with which he was connected, his seat 
in Parliament was left vacant, and his effects, including his valuable 
library, were brought tothe hammer.t A grimly fantastic turn was 
given to this day of distress by the appearance once more upon the 
scene of Horish’s fraternity The sweeps purchased the alderman’s 
carriage, and in their sooty livery drove the elegant equipage up and 
down the streets of Dublin. It was not, however, to be supposed 
that a member of so powerful a house could be irretrievably ruined by 
one stroke of ill-fortune. Though no longer a banker or a county 
member, he still held his place inthe Corporation. He gave up his 


* His numerous offices and pursuits were thus burlesqued: “ Mr. Beresford has 
been a banker, a brickmaker, a limeburner, a distiller, miller, and a lamplighter, but 
became insolvent.” 

t The library contained all the British classics, from Chaucer to Gibbon and 
Johnson, and a beautiful collection of French books. There were also in it valuable 
artistic works, foreign galleries, &c. Well chosen as this library was, it still could 
not compare with that of the Right Hon. John Beresford, which was sold after the 
death of its owner. The collection of engravings sold with the books was choice 
indeed, and did honour to the fine taste of the First Commissioner of the Revenue. 
The catalogues of these two sales are in the library of Trinity College. 
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town residence, but only to retire to a splendid retreat. He removed 
with his family to Drumcondra House, a stately mansion in Portland 
stone, erected about the middle of the last century by the Earl of 
Charleville, on the estate of his wife, the only daughter and heir of 
James Coghill, LL.D., of the Yorkshire family of that name. 

The new resident’s editorial tormentor affected to take a great 
interest-in the Drumcondra establishment, making observations on 
the way in which the pleasure walks were being laid out. and suggest- 
ing that it might suitably be named Mount Horish, in compliment to 
a friend who had once held a triangle situation under the proprietor 
in the riding-house. The singing-hall, it was ascertained, had been 
tried by the vocal powers of Mr. Spray, who declared the echo would 
be unparalleled as soon as the croppy skulls were inserted in the 
walls. But stories to the effect that the stucco ornaments of the 
breakfast and supper rooms were to be designed in triangular and 
whip-cord patterns, were pronounced to be malicious fabrications, for 
it was known the proprietor was determined that no visible marks of 
such materials of Irish history should be introduced, either to gratify 
the whipping visitors, or frighten the whipped ones. 

There could hardly be a nicer house for a family to grow up in 
than this. The rooms, not too vast or splendid for comfort, were 
panelled in brown oak, and opened five en suzfe; the ceilings were 
good, and the chimney-pieces of beautiful design; while the large, 
deeply-recessed windows looked out on well-planted well-kept 
grounds. A door in the boundary wall, which on one side ran near 
to the house, gave admission to the enclosure of the parish church, 
and a pathway across the graveyard® afforded the family easy access 
to their place of worship. Mr. Beresford’s children, treading their 
way along the path and taking their places in the pew belonging to 
the owner of Drumcondra House, used to be as familiar a sight to 
the congregation as was the minister in the pulpit.f 

The stables, a remarkable block, with groined roof supported on 
stone pillars, stood at right angles to the house front, and in very 
unusual proximity to the dwelling, from which, however, it was 
screened by a row of trees. More than once it has been asserted 
that these stables were built for “ Beresford’s Bloodhounds ;” certain 


* Drumcondra churchyard is, even to the present day, the burial-place of some 
Dublin families. Jt is the last resting-place of the poet, Thomas Furlong. Francis 
Grose, the antiquary, is buried here; and in the same vault lie the remains of his 
friend, James Gandon. There appears a very strange inscription on the tablet 
erected to the memory of the writer, whose unfinished work on the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Ireland” is, perhaps, like a broken column, his best monument on Irish soil. Nota 
line marks the resting-place of Gandon. His name, indeed, might fitly be inscribed, 
although he needs no “ pompous epitaph upon his marble” as long as those noble 
buildings shall remain, in perfect beauty or in picturesque decay, upon the river 
side. : 

t+ Some years later on another troop of children, for whom the public (at least 
those outside the church) had more welcome, used to trip along the same path and 
sit im the same pew. These were the grandchildren of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Major-General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., who was married to the younger Pamela, 
resided for so:ne years at Drumcondra House. 
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spots are indicated as the scene of tragic incidents ; and one of the fine 
old trees is pointed out as the gibbet on which rebels were hanged by 
order of the master ofthe house. We are, however, bound to say that 
we can find no trace in history of any such proceedings. The stables, 
which are, to all appearance, of an older date than the era of the 
rebellion, may possibly have sheltered some yeomanry corps at the 
time when the royal troops were stationed in the village to protect the 
northern route. It is not impossible that some private hanging may 
have been accomplished in the neighbourhood while military law was 
the only law of the land. By the Drumcondra road, no doubt, Lord 
Roden’s Foxhunters brought into town the miserable rebels taken in 
the affray at Santry, and afterwards hanged on the bridges. One 
thing, however, is certain, namely, that Mr. Beresford did not live at 
Drumcondra House until fourteen or fifteen years after the rebellion. 
Nor do we believe that anything more remarkable occurred in the 
house and premises during Mr. Beresford’s occupancy than the bril- 
liant illumination of the establishment, in rejoicing for some victory 
won by British arms in the Peninsula—a victory in which we may be 
sure Marshal Lord Beresford, a greatly distinguished general and a 
close connection of the Waterford family had had a creditable share. 

Alderman Beresford was residiny here when, in 1814, he was 
elected Lord Mayor of Dublin: an office which, by the way, he ap- 
pears to have filled to the complete satisfaction of the citizens. 
When his equipage, as newly-installed chief magistrate, appeared in 
the streets the crowd looked in wonder at the crest painted on the 
doors, presenting between a stag’s horns the image of the crucified 
Redeemer, with the motto, A?/ nist cruce. ‘‘ Beresford,’ said a con- 
temporary, “wore on his coach more Christianity than he would 
allow in his parish church.” 

The present condition and character of the fine town house and 
the handsome country residence of Mr. John Claudius Beresford 
afford as striking an example of the vicissitudes of fortune as any of 
the instances already cited. The Buckingham-street mansion, we 
need hardly repeat, is the locale of the Children’s Hospital. In the 
upper storeys with the beautiful prospects, dwell the Sisters of 
the community to which the institution belongs. The bright drawing- 
rooms are considered the best possible place for the sick children, 
who lie there in their pretty white cots to have their temporary ail- 
ments cured and their crooked limbs made straight; or, if Death 
have already cast his shadow across their little span of life, to have 
the passage smoothed for them to the heaven peopled with the saints 
of the Isle of Destiny and the martyrs of the Gaelic race. Above the 
mantelpiece in the front room hangs suspended a large sculptured 
crucifix, signifying there something very different from the crest of 
La Poer. The lofty lower rooms that once re-echoed with convivial 
laughter, the clinking of glasses, and ‘‘the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory” drunk with three-times-three, are now~respectively 
the reception-room of the convent, and the chapel wherein reigns the 
reverential silence that befits the sacramental presence of the Saviour of 
men. 
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Drumcondra House and Park became, in 1842, the property of the 
Missionary College of All Hallows, having been purchased from the 
Corporation during the mayoralty of Daniel O’Connell. The mansion 
remains unaltered in external appearance. Over the doorway is still 
conspicuous the Coghill crest, a cock with wings expanded. Hand- 
some as the house is, with its surmounting balustrade, the originally 
imposing elevation is considerably dwarfed by the high-pitched roof 
and the square tower of the new collegiate buildings.* The stables, 
deprived of their leafy screen, fitted with glazed windows and a clock 
dial, look like nothing so much as just what they are—a distinct, 
though integral part of the educational establishment, in which are 
the class rooms and the chapel of the junior students. 

From out the postern door no phantom Bloodhound horses issue 
forth with mailed hoofs to stamp out insurrectionary pride. Through 
the wicket no one cares now to pass into the pathway to the church. 
But, year after year, through wide open gates, marches out a chosen 
army of the Lord, to plant on eastern plains and western shores the 
standard of the holy cross, and turn upon arid soil the streams of 
living water from founts that never yet ran dry in the land of faith 
and sorrow. 

S. A. 


FAMILIAR FACES. 


BY ETHEL TANE. 


KNOW the words are beautiful, 
That those well chosen rhymes 
Fall smoothly clear, and musical 
As softly calling chimes. 


But seldom now I heed the flow 
Of rhymes so often told, 
Although the thoughts that lie below 
Seem sweeter than of old. 


. Tis much the same, O friend, with you: 
I often hardly see 
How darkly fringed and deeply blue 
The eyes you turn on me. 


Yes, words and faces that we know 
Well pall at times, I fear: 

’Tis thoughts and souls that do but grow 
More intimately dear. 


* See the Rev. John O’Hanlon’s “ Lives of the Irish Saints,” vol. i., p. 348, for 
an excellent view of All Hallows, including the old mansion, the chapel, and the 
new college. 








THE CHANCES OF WAR. 


BY A. WHITELOCK. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A COMPACT. 


sé Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 
Thou little valiant great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
hou fortune’s champion that dost never fight, 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ; thon art, perjured, too, 
And sooth’st up greatness.”’ 

- King John. 


IT had been a successful day—another glorious day for the Parlia- 
ment of England. Since early morn its guns had been pouring an 
incessant fire on the walls of the last stronghold of the Irish rebels. 
The gunners had plied their craft cunningly, and shot and shell had 
done well the work of ruin for which they had been sent. A huge 
rent yawned in the black walls of the town; and a mound of loose 
stones and mortar sloped from the opening down to the green field 
outside. From a fort, which he had constructed at an early stage of 
the siege, General Ireton saw the destruction that had been done 
upon the enemies of the Lord, and poured forth his soul in thanks- 
giving for the great mercy vouchsafed him. It wasa spectacle which 
he could have continued to contemplate with much inward satisfae- 
tion, but, not being able, like Joshua, to keep the sun above the 
horizon, the pious commander at length closed his glass, and, accom- 
panied by an escort of his officers, retired to his quarters to make 
arrangements for the storming of the breach on the following 
morning. 

The house in which the general had established himself wasa gaunt, 
lank building perched on a solitary rock which protrudes from the side 
of a pleasant hill overlooking the city of Limerick.* Its lofty gables 
terminating in weird chimneys, and ornamented with huge stone 
water-spouts, still stand upon the rock like a skeleton of the former 
structure. The side walls have yielded to the wind and rain, and are 
being beaten to the ground; but the stout old gables scornfully defy 
the storms, and, judging by the way in which the blast roars about 
them on wild nights, their contempt is deeply felt and fiercely re- 
sented. Every inhabitant of Limerick knows that the ruin is the 
resort of innumerable ghosts, who meet there on dark nights to shriek, 
and groan, and rattle chains, and burn blue lights, and indulge in 
other elfish pastimes, to the terror of the midnight wayfarer. The 
phantom gathering includes representatives of a dozen generations 
—ladies, who in life, talked scandal across ruffs as high as Queen 
Elizabeth’s; gentlemen who, in life, had aped the swagger of the Duke 


* Local tradition is our only authority for the statement. 
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of Buckingham ; men who swore oaths with Prince Charles, and men 
who prayed and chaunted hymns with Cromwell; sinners of the type 
of Prince Rupert, and saints of the type of Ludlow; spirits that left 
the earth when the plain below the ruin was a battlefield, aud spirits © 
that left the earth when the slope above it wasarace-course. All 
meet here to discuss the concerns of the ghost world, and to scare 
the duller spirits who pass by the adjoining road in their clumsy 
cages of bones and flesh. 

To this building General Ireton now bent his way. The labours 
of the day had been eminently successful, and success being for pious 
temperaments a stimulant to devotion, General Ireton’s devotional 
feelings were roused to an unusual pitch. He was one of the most 
prolific of the vessels of election that had been raised up into the 
high places by the events of the civil war; he now poured himself 
forth in thanksgiving and praise. In his early days he had been a 
student of the law, and to the end of his career he was “ able with 
sword and pen.” His early studies had given him a strong liking 
for thé compiling of lengthy and formal documents; few men could 
better -embody a statement of grievances or frame a petition 
for redress. The prolixity of his written communications made him 
formidable as a correspondent to Cromwell himself; and for this 
reason, when Cromwell desired news of his son-in-law’s family, he 
preferred to address himself to his son-in-law’s wife Ireton’s 
studies in the Middle Temple had furthermore discovered in him 
moderate oratorical powers, and these he had much improved by his 
assiduity in exhorting the pious Ironsides he commanded. The 
events of the momentous day that was closing furnished him with a 
fitting theme; it was important that his officers should entertain sen- 
timents worthy of the grace that had been vouchsafed them ; and he 
accordingly proceeded to impart to them the devout reflections 
which had occurred to himself. The edifying discourse occupied 
the ride from the fort to the General’s quarters, and did, it is to be 
presumed, produce abundant fruit in the hearts of the listeners. 
He reminded them that the wonders they had just seen done were 
the work of the right arm of the Most High; that not in the weak 
arm of the flesh had they triumphed, but in the strength that is not 
of man; that at the sound of their guns, even as at the voice of the 
priests of Israel, the walls of their enemies had fallen flat, so that 
the people might now go up into the city every one straight before 
him. Their success had cost them little, the shooters had shot from the 
walls upon the servants of the Lord ; but they had not been hurt, they 
had made the battle more strong against the city, and it had fallen. 
The Lord had opened to them a way. into the stronghold of their 
enemies ; only let them be strong and of a good courage, and to- 
morrow the city would be theirs. And when they had entered into 
its streets, they would smite its people that were in it with the edge 
of the sword, would slay them until the evening, would make an 
utter end of it, so that the affliction should not rise up a second 
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time. His fervour was at its height when they reached the foot of 
the rock on which the old house stood. Turning towards the 
doomed city which lay gloomy and lightless in the thick shadows of 
the valley, he exclaimed with a menacing gesture : 

“ He that dasheth in pieces is come before thy face. The horse- 
man hath lifted up both the bright sword and the glittering spear, 
and there shall be a multitude of slain, and a great number of car- 
casses, and there shall be none end of their corpses. The Lord hath 
given me a commandment concerning thee that no more of thy name 
shall be sown. I will make thy grave, for thou art vile. I will set 
thee up as a gazing-stock.” 

With this threat upon his lips the General dismounted from his 
horse, and, followed by his officers, entered the house. An attendant 
announced to him as he crossed the threshold that a messenger from 
the city had been for some time waiting his return. 

é“ Let him come before us,” replied Ireton, entering an apartment 
at hand; and beckoning to himsome of the officers of his staff : “verily 
the carnal man hath much need of sustenance, howbeit we will first 
attend to the work of the Lord.” 

He was still in his excitedly devout mood when Lucas Plunkett 
entered. The appearance of his visitor caused no surprise in the 
Parliamentarian general. It was plain that this was not their first 
meeting. The general’s greetings were of the briefest ; preoccupied 
with the subject on which he had been discoursing, he discarded 
all idle formalities. 

‘¢Thou hast sought speech of me,” he began; ‘‘ whereunto art 
thou come ?” 

“ On a mission of humanity,” replied his visitor meekly, “ to work 
peace between you and your enemies.” 

“ Say rather to rescue from our hand those whom God hath de- 
livered into it,” retorted Ireton, quickly. “ Thou hast journeyed hither 
in vain; the work which the Lord hath given us to do we will 
execute faithfully. Acommandment hath been laid upon me, and I 
will obey it.” 

é“ I am unskilled in the operations of inspired souls,” answered 
Plunkett, with some irony; ‘‘in plain terms, my message is this— 
the citizens are disheartened by the result of the siege, and are 
ready to listen to terms of.surrender. The mayor, many of the 
principal aldermen, and even some of the officers of the garrison are 
prepared to open the gates, if honourable terms are granted them. 
Delay the storming of the breach; many lives will thus be saved, 
and the end you seek will be gained with greater certainty.” 

“é The lives of a brood of vipers !” replied Ireton, scornfully. “ Save 
them whom I have sworn to destroy! Nay, I willcut them off as the 
tops of the ears of corn ; I will cut them off, head and tail, branch 
and rush in one day, and that day shall be to-morrow !”’ 

“My proposal is humane towards your own soldiers as well as 
towards those who hold the town,” responded Plunkett. “ Think 
not that our state isdesperate. Your grenadiersmay mount the breach 
to meet a reception such as they got at Clonmel. The men who 
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wait for them behind yon fallen wall drove them back from the 
breach of Clonmel under General Cromwell’s eyes, and the com- 
mander who opposes you is the same who defeated him. Do not 
think that your victory is secure. The townsmen are inclined 
for surrender; but even with their aid, you may have a tough struggle 
with the Ulstermen. They believe themselves able to hold the city 
against you, and in spite of the citizens they will make the attempt.” 

“Their blood be upon their head !” answered Ireton. “We will 
go up against them in the might of the Lord; we will deride their 
strongholds, and their bulwarks shall be subdued.” 

“ Be it so,” said the emissary of peace; ‘‘I will merely repeat my 
warning—Beware of another Clonmel !” 

The enthusiasm of Ireton was not shared by his officers. Their 
experience of O’Neill and his Ulstermen had been such that they 
preferred negotiating an entrance into the town to forcing a passge, 
where the northern Irish troops barred the way. They expressed 
unequivocally by their looks their dissent from their general’s uncom- 
promising views. At such a moment the dissatisfaction of his 
oficers was more than Ireton dared provoke. He was a fanatic 
and a crue] one; but his fanaticism as well as his cruelty had been 
often restrained by the same influence which now moderated his pious 
ferocity. . 

“What answer wouldst thou have me to give the messenger 
of our enemies ?” he asked of a gray-bearded veteran of his staff. 

“I would hear first what he has got to propose,” returned the 
officer, bluntly. 

“Thou counsellest with prudence,” observed Ireton. ‘Sit thou 
down amongst us,” he continued, addressing Plunket, and seating 
himself by the table, “and unfold unto us after what manner the city 
may be delivered into our hands.” | 

The conference was long and interesting, so interesting that 
Ireton and his officers ceased to think of that sustenance of which 
the carnal man had such exceeding need. 

““ Go thy way in peace,” exclaimed at length the Parliamentarian 
commander, rising from the table, ‘‘but remember the covenant 
between thee andme. The heads of this peopleI will not spare, the 
leaders of their armed men I will smite with the sword, their priests 
I will utterly cut off. For the leaders of this people caused them to 
err, and they that are led of them are destroyed.” 

‘‘ Your stipulations on this head you can make when you treat 
with the commissioners of the town,” replied Plunkett. “To-morrow 
at an early hour the parley will be beaten ; you willihave time before 
then to draw up the list of the proscribed.” 

“O'Neilland his abettors shall die the death,” muttered Ireton, 
with savage determination. 

“This is a matter with which I am not concerned,” answered 
Pinnkett, carelessly. ‘‘ The object of my coming hither has been 
nearly attained. One thing yet remains.” 

“Tt is?” 

“To make provision for myself. The humane motives that im- 
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pelled me to the step I have taken will be badly appreciated bya 
large faction in the town. I must quit it to-morrow evening with 
some friends for whose safety I am concerned. With the soldiers 
who shall come to-morrow night to St. John’s Gate, I would ask you 
to send a small escort of horse to conduct us beyond your lines. Do 
I require too large a reward for the service I have rendered ?” 

“ Not so,” answered Ireton; “it shall be as you require. We 
return manifold vengeance to our foes, but recompense to them 
from whom we have received good things.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE FUNERAL. 


“Heaven gives its favourites carly death.” 

‘hilde Harold. 
On the river side of St. Mary’s Cathedral there is a small open space 
in which many of the ‘“‘ great people " of Limerick have been laid. 
It has about it a dismal, charnel-house air, which chills the visitor; 
yet it does not look its worst at the present day. Time, which is — 
said only to waste and to disfigure, has laboured for the enlivenment . 
' and embellishment of this melancholy patch of ground. It worked | 
steadily for many years, sapping the strength of the tall red gables — 
that once stood round about it; their palsied masses fell, and the 
sunlight which they had excluded streamed into the dismal area. No 
one thought of rebuilding the ruined houses, and so the sun con- 
tinued to pour in his rays across the heaps of brick and mortar, and 
did his best to make the desolate place look cheerful. At last, the 
heaps of rubbish either sank into the earth, or were removed; a gaol — 
and a courthouse were erected on the ground they had obstructed, — 
and modern civilisation marked the spot for its own. 

In a corner of this enclosure, under the wall of the venerable 
church, Kathleen’s grave was made. It was the pleasantest nook of 
the many which the church walls formed. The earliest sunbeams 
nestled there, and on calm evenings the echoes from the neighbour- 
ing ford kept up such a babble in the quiet corner that no one would 
have thought they had passed over melancholy ranges of graves on 
their way to this their favourite rendezvous. It was a cold morning 
in October when the grave was dug. The grave-diggers were evi- 
dently not experts. They handled mattock and pickaxe very clumsily, 
and though they worked with great energy, their progress was slow. 
They wore a rather scant undress for so chill a morning. On the 
tombstones around were disposed pieces of armour, of which the 
workmen must have divested themselves before beginning their task. 
An officer of cavalry, muffled in a heavy cloak, stood upon the mound 
of fresh earth watching the progress of the work. He was silent and 
abstracted, lost, it seemed, in the melancholy reflections which the 
spot suggested. 
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In truth, Heber MacDermott was, just then in a meditative mood. 
A serious disappointment in life will make most men moralists. We 
never sympathise so heartily with the philosophic theories of the 
nothingness of human things as when some cherished scheme of our 
own has broken down. When we have striven for some of the great 
prizes of life and been defeated, we readily accept, in our discomfiture, 
the doctrine that the prizes of life are not worth fighting for. There 
is something in being able to see, in our own disappointment, only 
an example of a vast system of deception which the world practises 
on all who trust in it. We enter uncompromisingly into the views of 
the cynic and the misanthropist. Friendship is a pretence, for we 
have found it hollow; love is a mockery, for we have been toyed 
with ; sincerity does not exist, for we have been deceived ; the world 
in which we believed so confidingly when we were happy and success- 
ful, is a dishonest and an insincere world, for in the shifting of its 
confused elements our favourite plans have been spoiled, 

Heber MacDermott’s philosophy took this unamiable turn. His 
plan of life, which he had framed with much ingenuity, had been 
summarily demolished, his schemes for the quiet future which lay 
beyond the career of strife and danger which was ending, had been 
blasted. Fortune, or fate, or the world, or whatever other vague 
impersonation is responsible for our misfortunes, had used him badly, 
and he was embittered against it. Looking down into the new-made 
grave, he began to think that he had had enough of life; that it 
would be a pleasant thing to lie down in peace under the shadow of 
those hoary walls and sleep on for ever. It would be almost enjoy- 
able to rest there undisturbed, and think of the senseless din and 
bustle of the world overhead, and chuckle at the folly of the simple- 
tons who played so noisily their childish games, and were presently 
to drop down into their quiet cells beneath the clay, when the game 
was ended and they had lost. What is life worth when we cease to 
feel an interest in the events that compose it? If wecannot be eager 
in the race, why should we take part in it? Had we not better stand 
aside and make way for more earnest competitors? There are many 
whose eyes have not been opened, who do not see things as we do, 
and who would eagerly step into our place if we would but retire. Why 
deprive them of the object of their ambition by retaining what is the 
object of our contempt ? | 

There are moments when we realise that life, for its own sake, is 
not worth the living ; when the most acceptable offering earth can 
make us would be a peaceful nook in one of its churchyards, where 
the sight of the world and its frivolities could not torment us 
more. 

In the proud, contemptuous mood which such thoughts beget, 
MacDermott watched the progressive deepening of the grave. A 
clod of earth struck his foot, and roused him from his cynical medi- 
tations. 

“ It is enough, Donogh,” he said, hastily, to one of the diggers. 
“She will lie deep enough to hear nothing more of the world, and dt 
is for this that graves are made. It will be a cheerful sleeping-place, 
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too,” he added, glancing up at the patch on the gray walls which the 
morning sun had brightened. ‘‘Few of those who will soon need a 
grave will find so pleasant a one. The sun is up. The rest of our 
work must be got through quickly. Put on your gear, and follow 
me.” 

He led them up the narrow street that opened into the main 

thoroughfare of the “ English Town.” They halted in front of one 

of the tall brick houses. Their leader knocked softly at the door, 

and, aftera moments’ conversation with some of the inmates, beckoned 

to a few of his men to follow, and entered the house. In a short 
time the soldiers reappeared bearing a coffin on their shoulders. It had 
been consigned to them by a lady, who had abandoned herself to a 
passionate burst of grief as they bore it away. Their commander 
delayed to offer consolation to the mourner. 

“ Her fate is to be envied rather than mourned,” he said, gently. 
“ Let this thought console you. And let it recall your attention to 
your own situation; I do not know how far my offers may be un- 
seasonable or superfluous; but if you should yet need any aid it is in 
my power to give, do not hesitate to ask it. My troop lies close to 
the Cluam Towers; your messenger will find me there. Good-bye, 
Miss Dillon. Possibly we shall not meet again. If not, accept for 
the last time, my best wishes for your happiness.” 

His voice was very gentle, very respectful, very sympathising, but 
it had lost the accent of tenderness in which he had spoken to her 
by the death-bed of hersister. He was again the generous, courteous 
stranger, and nothing more. She could not reply to his farewell. A 
choking grief, aggravated by every word he spoke, stopped her utter- 
ance. She offered him her hand in silent acknowledgment of her 
indebtedness. She felt the chill clasp of his fingers, and heard him 
descend the stair. A moment after his voice set in motion the 
funeral procession that waited at the door, and he was gone. 

Curious eyes watched the cortege as it made its way up the street. 
The inmates of the neighbouring houses were, of course, assured that 
a death from the plague had happened in the house from which the 
coffin had been carried, and resolved to keep the other side of the 
street when necessity next compelled them to pass the door. It was 
to some a matter of surprise that these Ulster soldiers of the garrison 
should undertake the funeral. But, then, how many females of the 
street knew enough of the private history of the bereaved family to 
give an easy explanation of this circumstance! Was it not a well 
authenticated fact that the young ladies who affected such a life of 
seclusion were not inaccessible to the attentions of the northern 
officers? How often had servants of the house been sent to invite 
passing troopers to enter? Was it not well ascertained that the 
officers chose strange hours for their visits to the family?” In fact it 
was quite intelligible why the concerns of this household should 
interest the Ulster soldiers, and there was really nothing surprising in 
their exposing themselves to the infection which had entered it. 

Few frivolous women, and not many idle men, include a reluctance 
to judge harshiy of their neighbour in the number of their virtues. 
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The world is largely stocked with critics who have a keen eye for the 
shortcomings of their fellows, and who by practice have so far im- 
proved their natural powers in this respect that they are able to 
detect wickedness in appearances which have no significance for 
other eyes. They are assiduous observers of the actions of all around 
them, and compensate themselves for this voluntary assiduity by the 
license they permit themselves in their criticisms. The world is, 
doubtless, a bad world, but it would be much better than it is if it 
had fewer censors ; the number of its scandal-giving sinners would 
be less, if the number of its scandal-seeking saints was diminished. 

Heedless of the comments to which they gave occasion, the 
troopers, with slow and solemn step, bore their melancholy 
burden to the old churchyard. They were the only mourners round 
Kathleen’s grave. Other friends in the city she had none; had it 
been otherwise, the dread of the awful infection, to which all deaths 
then occurring were attributed, would probably have kept them away 
from her coffin. Gently these grim northern horsemen lowered her 
into the quiet sleeping-place they had made for her. The sun sent 
a shower of his brightest rays down into the grave, and the river 
echoes, that were playing in the nooks of the venerable church, came 
to sing a subdued requiem over the spot: but the roll of a distant 
drum broke upon the air; the soldiers hurriedly filled in the grave, 
shut out the sunbeams and the echoes, and left Kathleen alone. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 


“ Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made th.” 
Moore. 


Tue funeral procession had hardly disappeared at the upper extremity 
of the street, when a gentleman, closely muffled, entered it at the 
other. With a quick, but somewhat uneven step, he advanced up the 
street. The door from which the coffin had been carried still lay 
open. “The gentleman stopped, glanced round as if seeking an ex- 
planation of this strange circumstance, and finally entered. He was 
evidently a privileged visitor, or considered himself such. He 
mounted the stairs, and tapped at the door of Kathleen’s chamber. 
There was no answer. He tapped again; the silence remained un- 
broken. Cautiously he pushed open the door, and entered on tiptoe. 
The bed was empty. Half-burnt candles, in tall candlesticks, stood 
upon the floor, various pieces of white drapery were lying near them, 
and withered flowers lay scattered about in considerable profusion. 
Death had visited the house, and he had left these tokens of his 
presence. One glance round the room was enough to tell Lucas 
Plunkett what had happened. The folds of his cloak had fallen from 
about his face. He was ghastly pale, one would have said very unwell ; 
but, at sight of the disordered and desolate room, a livid tinge over- 
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spread his face, he shuddered strangely, his hand ‘shook the handle 
of the door, and it rattled with a hoarse, unearthly rattle—just such a 
sound as one would have expected to hear in an apartment so 
dismal. 

The noise disturbed a figure which was kneeling in a darkened 
corner of the room before a small altar, on which stood a statue of 
the Virgin. Mary Dillon rose from her posture of devotion, and 
moved across the room to the spot where her cousin was standing. 
She looked so wan and sorrowful that she might easily have been 
mistaken for some ghost that haunted the dreary ehamber. 

“She is dead |” said the pale girl, pointing to the empty bed. 

“ Dead!” repeated her visitor, and the same shudder again passed 
through him, and his hand, still on the door handle, made it rattle 
with the same harsh noise. 

“ And buried too,” she added. ‘‘They have taken her away to the 
churchyard.” 

“ Good God !” ejaculated her cousin, hoarsely. He knew that in 
cases of the plague interment followed immediately after death. 

“She died last night,” continued Mary, “not long after the 
cannon ceased firing. It was a lonely death, poor child! so far 
from home, and so few friends near her!” 

The words fell as a bitter reproach on Plunkett’s ear. It was his 
duty to have been present at that death-bed. But at the moment he 
was busy elsewhere, bartering away the last stronghold in which the 
dying freedom of Ireland had taken refuge. 

“ O heaven!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It is toodreadful.’”? The paleness 
of his face became more death-like, and the cold sweat stood out 
upon his brow in bright beads. ‘‘ The news has made me sick, Mary. 
I feel faint and weak, and the heavy air of this room is becoming 
intolerable.” 

He staggered towards the window, which was partially open, and 
greedily inhaled the fresh air of the morning. 

“We must fly from this charnel-house,” he gasped, when he had 
somewhat recovered himself; ‘‘ this cursed plague we must escape at 
all risks. Let it only keep its clutches off us till evening, and we will 
defy it. If we can mount our horses to-night, untainted by its poison, 
we shall soon be beyond its reach. We will leave it to glut itself on 
the fools who are cutting each others’ throats, as if the work of death 
which it is doing were not enough ” 

There was something very ghastly in his cynicism. It combined 
the expression of bodily pain with the murmurings of a cowardly 
heart in a state of unusual excitement. Dejected as Mary Dillon 
was, the fierce bitterness of her cousin’s words drew her attention 
from her own griefs towards him. From the expression of his face 
she perceived that he was suffering acute pain. Bound to him as she 
was, by ties which she felt to be bonds of iron—as durable, but as 
oppressive—she had for him no other feeling than contempt and 
aversion; yet at sight of his suffering, her womanly nature over- 
came her, and there was almost an accent of tenderness in her 
exclamation : 
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“ Vou are ill, Cousin Plunkett !” 

“Till” he cried, impatiently. ‘‘ Who said I was ill? I did not 
sleep much last night. Iam a little tired, and the foul air of this 
room has almost choked me. It is but a passing ailment which a few 
hours’ sleep will cure. But I have not come to parade my indisposi- 
tion, I have come to say that you must be ready to-night by eight 
o'clock to quit Limerick and its horrors. At that hour the way out 
of the city and through Ireton’s lines will be open to us.” 

“ But surely ——" 

“ Aye, surely—so surely as I am then a living man. Another 
night we will not pass in this poisoned air.” 

‘‘ Cousin, you are too sick to travel,” she answered, mildly. She 
pitied his excited condition, which she believed to be the result of 
his indisposition. 

‘I shall be quite well again long before that hour,” he returned. 
“Have everything in readiness when I come. Sick! Iam not sick. 
Bat even if I were, there is no sickness in the foul list of human ills 
will tear from me the prize I have so long coveted and won at last. 
No, no,” he continued, in a low voice, as if unconscious of the pre- 
sence of his cousin; ‘‘it has cost too much. I have sacrificed and 
sold too much for it, and not sickness, nor death, nor hell itself shall 
rob me of it.” 

He gnashed his teeth like one infrenzy. His demeanour terrified 
his cousin. She began to think his mind had become unsettled, and 
she strove to calm him. 

“You speak wildly, cousin. What prize do you mean ?”’ 

Her voice was gentle and compassionate. Plunkett lifted his eyes 
to her face ; they were dulled and sunken, and a broad black line was 
drawn beneath them. 

“ Yourself, Mary,” he exclaimed, with a sort of a maniac passion. 
He made a movement as if he would grasp her hand, but instinctively 
she shrank from his touch. ‘‘ You have promised to be mine, and to 
save you I have sold what thousands think more precious than their 
lives. You are dearer to me than the liberty of this or a thousand 
towns. I have bought your freedom,” his voice sank to a hollow 
whisper, ‘‘ at the price of the freedom of the city.” 

Her doubts of his sanity increased each moment. 

“You are excited and unwell, and cannot collect your thoughts. 
Let me advise you take the rest you need so much.” 

“ Do not think I rave, Mary,” he replied. ‘It was a high price 
to pay for a woman's safety, but it has been paid. To-night the 
soldiers of Ireton will be masters of St. John’s Gate and the Cluam 
Towers, and to-morrow they will cut down in the streets any fool- 
hardy rebel who dares to resist them. You will see them .on guard 
as we pass. But have no fear, the hypocritical cut-throats will respect 
you, and the respect will be deserved. They will owe it to you that 
they have not been left outside the walls, to freeze or to rot in their 
trenches.” 

Briefly he told her the story of the last night’s adventure. He 
laid aside his fretful and impatient tone, and made the communication 
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with an insinuating familiarity which showed how much he felt 
entitled to gratitude for what he had done. With flashing -eye, and 
dilated nostril, his cousin heard him reveal his secret. 

“ For me you have done this deed!” she said, drawing herself up 
haughtily, while a crimson flush mantled in her white cheek. ‘‘ Dare 
not to connect my name with treachery so foul. I have lost what is 
dearest to me in life, my only sister. To redeem a promise, forced 
from me by a cowardly artifice, I have refused the protection of the 
stoutest arm and the love of the most generous heart within the city, 
and trusted to such a thing as you. Death in many shapes, and 
accompanied by many horrors, is busy about me. God knows I am 
desolate and wretched enough, and I would do much to put an end to 
my miseries. But-I would not buy happiness, nor even life, at the 
price you have paid; and I will not accept either the safety or the 
life that has been purchased by dishonour. Never, I vow it before 
the heaven from which my angel sister is looking down on us, will i 
quit the town by a gate that a traitor’s hand has opened. I have 
enough of the pride of my family to prefer a grave under the ruins of 
this house to life obtained at such a sacrifice. Return to Ireton, 
cancel the compact you have made, and come back to tell me that if 
Limerick is to fall, kinsman of mine has not hastened its ruin. Go, 
and if the scheme you have revealed to me is not undone, let me 
never look on your face again. The touch of a traitor’s hand I will 
not suffer, and the sound of a perjurer’s voice I will not endure.” 

With a commanding gesture, she motioned himtothedoor. Sub- 
dued and abashed by the demeanour of his cousin, he vainly struggled 
to find words in which to defend himself. 

“ Do not speak to me again,” she said, perceiving that he was 
about to reply, “ until you can tell me this infamous bargain has been 
broken. Leave me, and if you cannot come with this news, do not 
come to me again!” 

Without casting another look on her cousin, Mary passed out of 
the room. Plunkett, overwhelmed by the contemptuous rebuke that 
had been administered to him, crestfallen and humbled in mind, and 
racked too by physical pain, followed a few moments after, and 
slowly descended the stairs with unsteady step. His mind was so 
much engrossed by the incidents of the interview which had just 
ended, or so much distracted by the pain of body he was enduring, 
that he did not hear the tramp of feet which was sounding in the 
street. Had he been more self-possessed, he would probably have 
been more cautious. As it was, he emerged into the street just as a 
party of cuirassiers on foot were passing the door. He raised his 
heavy eyes and cast a glance of indifference on the troopers. One 
or two of them stared curiously at him as they went by, called the 
attention of a comrade to his appearance, but most passed heed- 
less of his presence. 

Behind the last rank walked an officer covered with a heavy cloak. 
He raised his head as he approached the doorway, and his eyes met 
those of the figure that occupied it. An involuntary exclamation of 
fright burst trom Lucas Plunkett’s blue lips, and he shrank within 
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the doorway. But it was too late. With a bound, the soldier was 
beside him ; and before he could utter even a cry for mercy, he was 
gripped by the throat and dragged into the street. He stumbled on 
the pavement without, and with a howl of frantic despair, fell in the 
gutter. In an instant, his captor’s heavy boot was upon his breast, 
and the flash of steel above him dazzled his eyes. 

‘‘Hell-hound, we have met at last,” hissed Heber MacDermott 
into the face of his prostrate enemy. ‘‘If you yet hope for mercy on 
your soul, ask it before my dagger pierces your traitor’s heart.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” gasped the wretched Plunkett, struggling 
against the pressure of the iron heel that was sinking into hi 
chest. 

“ Ask it of God, foul assassin,” answered MacDermott, hoarse 
with passion; ‘“‘from me you shall have but justice. I have sworn 
that the blood of the hero you murdered shall be avenged. Talk not 
of mercy tome. Pray for pardon to heaven, and do it quickly.”’ 

‘Spare me, spare me, I cannot pray ” 

“Then die a traitor’s death, body and soul !” cried the infuriated 
soldier, and with a sudden movement, he raised above his head the 
hand that grasped the dagger. 

Before the blow could descend, his arm was clutched tightly by 
two hands from behind, and a woman's voice interceded for his 
victim. 

“Do not kill him, Captain MacDermott. Spare him for my 
sake !” 

He turned almost furiously upon the suppliant. His hand was 
stayed as he met the pleading eyes of Mary Dillon, and saw her 
pale face raised to him. . 

“You know not for whom you plead, Miss Dillon,” he said, 
roughly; ‘‘ perjurers and murderers are not worthy your sympathy.” 

“ Nor of your indignation,” she replied; ‘‘leave it to other hands 
to punish such crimes.” 

“‘T swore by the death-bed of my general, whom he assassinated, 
to take revenge when I should meet him.” 

‘You are saved the trouble, captain,” said one of the troopers 
who stood by. He pointed to the figure which writhed in the 
gutter under MacDermott’s foot. A glance in the direction indicated 
made MacDermott start back hurriedly. The features of his enemy 
were contracted by hideous convulsions; his lips were black except 
where covered with the foam that oozed from his mouth; his eyes 
rolled wildly, and livid blotches spotted his sallow face. Blasphemies 
and execrations burst from his foaming lips as he writhed in agonis- 
ing unconsciousness on the pavement. 

“I will have her, she is mine,” he howled, frantically. “ Did she 
not promise? Did I not tell her I would save her sister if she con- 
sented? Neither plague nor devil will separate us. Há, rebel- 
hobeller, I have outdone you! I have bought her and she is mine. 
Ireton will tell you what I paid for her. St. John’s Gate! It was a 
nice trick. Ha! ha!” and he laughed with a maniac laugh which 
made the blood run cold in the veins of the on-lookers 
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“Take him up,” said MacDermott, turning away in disgust, and 
addressing his troopers; “ bear him away.” 

‘*Whither ?” they asked. 

“ To the pest-house !” 

The plague-stricken wretch was hurried away. MacDermott 
turned to the lady at his side. 

“You have done a good deed, Miss Dillon, you have prevented 
me staining my hands with that villain’s blood. My vow is satisfied, 
O’Neill’s murder has been avenged, and my hands are still pure.” 

“é And I am free,” she whispered, softly. ‘‘ His ravings have told 
you all.’ 

He pressed her hand tenderly and led her within the door. ‘* Fare- 
well, farewell, we meet soon again.” 

“ Captain MacDermott!’’ cried a voice, impatiently, without, 
“report yourself at once to General O’Neill.- St. John’s Gate has 
been seized, and is held for the enemy !” 


ALONE. 
BY ALICE ESMONDE. 


AGLE, dost thou shrink in fear, 
When the lightnings flash at night, 
Round thy bare and dizzy height, 
And the winds roar wild and drear ? 


Does thy proud heart feel alone 
When the pale clouds robe the sky— 
When in crowds the small birds fly, 
And the gray dawn chills thy throne ? 


Mountain-peaks that upward rise, 
Near, yet ever parted far, 
Parted, as estranged hearts are— 
Separate, ye must seek the skies. 


When the valleys smile in gold, 
And each shaded glen below 
Bursts in flower at summer’s glow, 
Ye must must bear the white snow’s cold. 


Soaring heart and gifted mind, 
You too should your dreamings wean 
On no sympathy to lean, 

No souls quite alike to find. 


Quick to read, where hearts are shown— 
You must find half life is vain, 
Bear alas! far keener pain, 

Suffer, think, and dream alone, 
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I, Lhe Mystical Flora of St. Francts de Sales: or, The Christian Life 
under the Emblem of Plants. Translated by CLARA MULHOLLAND, 
With Introduction by the Most Rev. Dr. Conroy, Bishop of 
Ardagh. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1877.) 

Ir we could adopt what we believe would be the surest means of 
enabling our readers to form a proper estimate of this work, we should 
transcribe in full its preface, in which the Bishop of Ardagh seems to 
have borrowed the pen of the Bishop of Geneva himself. Although 
much briefer, this Introduction, in its delicate and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the Saint’s peculiarly graceful genius, is worthy of being 
compared with the delightful Dissertation on the Spirit of St. Francis 
with which Cardinal Wiseman prefaced the translation of his Confer- 
ences. Of the present work itself we shall only say that it displays in 
the most attractive manner those charms of style and thought which 
have made St. Francis de Sales a classic of predilection, even among 
the secular glories of French literature. 

The Translator’s very difficult task has been well performed. 
Her’s is not the “ fruitless labour” of her namesake in Marmion, but 
one full both of flowers and fruits. May one of its fruits be to infuse 
a little of the spirit of St. Francis into many hearts that would else 
have remained aliens to his genial and holy sway. 

As regards the external adornment of this first English edition, 
many arts have conspired to make the casket worthy of such a gem. 
The dainty binding,the large and bold type,the sumptuous quarto-page, 
the glowing flower-pictures, so brightly and truly coloured, and then 
the ever fresh and vivid flowers of the Saint’s pious fancy, combine to 
render this volume one of the most charming additions that our 
religious literature has ever received. We rejoice particularly in being 
able to lay emphasis on this gratifying circumstance, that the print- 
ing, illustrating, and binding of this beautiful book are all Dublin 
workmanship. The part of this statement which may surprise us the 
most is that which regards the chromo-lithographs, which reproduce 
so wonderfully in their natural colours rose and lily, and vine and 
violet, and the other flowers selected to form the full-page illustra- 
tions. A few words of explanation might have been given somewhere 
as to the scriptural and other scenes connected with the virtue 
symbolised by each flower, which furnish the subjects of the little 
pictures in the golden borders of these illustrations. 

On the whole, if there should ever be an International Typo- 
graphical Exhibition, Ireland would do wisely in choosing as one of 
her champions in the tournament this edzfion de luxe of the ‘* Mystical 
Flora of St. Francis de Sales.” 


Il. Sonnets and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. O. N. Knox. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tag Sonnets are the best work in this little volume. They are not 
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strictly in conformity with Italian models; but even those limits 
which Mrs. Knox has observed in their formation give to her com- 
positions in this especial form a strength which her other verse does 
not possess, without losing any of the sweetness which is the charac- 
teristic of the whole. Of the Sonnets we quote the following asa 
specimen :— 


“You lift your hands, and pray to God for grace 
To tread down Satan underneath your feet, 
When a fierce struggle with him comes: you cheat 
Yourself with hopes that now, that for a space, 
You may be noble where your life was base, 
Have strength bestowed by God, whom you despised, 
Obtain that mercy which you never prized, 
And overcome a foe you dared not face. 
Ah, fool and blind! canst thou not yet perceive 
How equity is found in all God’s ways ? 
Thou shrinking, burdened one, He will not raise 
The load thou dost not strain at. This believe: 
That prayer is weak when born of present need ; 
It should be life-long, shaping word and deed.” 


In Sonnets and other Poems we seem to catch every now and then 
an echo from the pages of Christina Rossetti, whose characteristics of 
tender melancholy and gentle familiarity Mrs. Knox also has made 
her own. Of the poem entitled O/:ver Cromwell, we can only say what 
Dr. Johnson said of a similar composition, by the courtly Edmund 
Waller, that its chief fault lay in its choice of a hero. But, on the 
whole, for the sentiment expressed by Mrs. Knox we have nothing 
but concurring praise. 


III. Albert the Great, of the Order of Friar-Preachers. By Doctor SiG- 
HART. Translated by the Rev. T. A. Dixon, Ord. Pred. (R. 
Washbourne.) 

In the tenth canto of the Faradtso, Dante ascends to the sun, and 

there St. Thomas of Aquin addresses him thus: “I was a sheep of 

the sacred flock which Dominic leads through pastures fair. He who 
stands on my right hand was my brother and master—he is Albert of 

Cologne.” And, in truth, the names of Albertus Magnus and the 

Angelical Doctor, the great master and the greater pupil, are indis- 

solubly linked together. Born of noble parents, in the year 1193, 

Albertus was educated at the University of Padua. — After many 

youthful struggles, “ the two-edged sword of God's word happily cut 

asunder the painful coils” which bound him to the world; and, 
entering the newly-established Order of St. Dominic, he further pro- 
secuted his studies at the University of Bologna, which ranked at that 
time as the second centre of the scientific world. ‘Thus trans- 
planted into the garden of the Lord, the young warrior strove with 
holy zeal to preserve the purity of his soul, to consecrate himself 
entirely to study, and to advance from virtue to virtue.” We are told 
that he soon surpassed his fellows in theology as well as in philosophy 
and science. ‘‘The Old and New Testaments were so familiar to 
him, pe was able to explain and compare their texts with surprising 
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facility,” and he was a diligent student of the writings of the fathers 
and doctors of the Church. 

The Order of St. Dominic had taken root in Germany, and Alber- 
tus came in due course to Cologne as a preacher, and as a professor 
in its university. It was here that he had for his pupil Thomas of 
Aquin, whose modesty and reserve rendered him an object of con- 
tempt to his companions ; and Albertus was not long in discerning 
his extraordinary genius. ‘‘ You call this young man a dumb ox,” he 
exclaimed on one occasion, ‘‘ but I declare that his bellowing will be 
so loud as to resound throughout the world.” We cannot follow 
Albertus through his long and laborious life any further than merely 
to remind the reader how he served by his words and by his writings 
the cause of theology, of philosophy, and of science, at a critical 
epoch in the history of the Church ; how he was appointed bishop of 
Ratisbon, and how, after ruling his diocese for a brief period, he 
obtained permission to relinquish the dignity which weighed so 
heavily on him, and to fall back again into his old life of povertyandsim- 
plicity ; how he preached the Crusade in Germany ; and, finally, how, 
on the 15th of May, 1280, “he gave up his beautiful soul into the 
hands of Him whom he had so faithfully served.” Allthis, and more, 
as recorded in the volume now before us, goes to make up one of the 
most interesting religious biographies recently issued from the Ca- 
tholic press. 


IV. Memotr and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
New and Cheaper Edition. (H.S. King & Co.) 
To be the daughter of the immortal author of ‘‘ Christabel,” the sister 
of Hartley Coleridge, and the niece of Southey, was in itself no small 
claim to distinction; but Sara Coleridge—who, by the way, bore the same 
name through her maiden and her married life—was all this and much 
besides. Her own attainments were very great; and as the author of 
“ Phantasmion, a Fairy Romance,” and the writer of the brilliant letters 
here gathered together, she will long be remembered and admired. 
Born at Greta Hall, in Cumberland, in 1802, and dying in London, in 
1852, Sara Coleridge was reared amid religious, or rather, Protestant 
traditions which are fast losing their hold on the educated classes of 
society ; and thereis something infinitely sad in the picture of an amiable 
and a highly educated lady of the last generation who, learned in litera- 
ture and art, was profoundly ignorant of that knowledge which the 
simplest Catholic child gathers from his catechism, and before which” 
all other knowledge sinks into insignificance ; who honestly believed 
Catholicism and idolatry to be synonymous terms; thought “the sys- 
tem of the Romish Church a monstrous structure of imposture and 
wickedness ;” gravely expressed satisfaction that the Church of Rome 
agrees with the Church of England on certain vital truths; who at the 
same time admitted, with a pitifully inconsistent liberality, that there 
may be some good in the Church, ‘‘ especially for the lower orders ;” 
and finally, with a pathos all the greater because so unintentional, 
declared that she was “ endeavouring to get rid of Protestant preju- 
dice.” If that endeavour was, in the case of Sara Coleridge, sadly 
e 
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unseccessful, we can hardly marvel at the fact, when we remember 
the atmosphere in which she lived, and the tone of the Protestant 
literature of the early half of the present century. Had she lived a 
few years longer, she would have seen a member of her own family 
numbered among the sons of St. Ignatius in England ; she would 
have been startled into inquiry by the conversion of her dear friend, 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere—to whom a large number of the letters now 
published were addressed—and Catholic readers might the more 
easily have forgotten and forgiven the pain her early sayings some- 
times gave them in the joy with which they would have hailed her 
own conversion to the truth. But when we have said this, we have 
said all that can be said regretfully or fault-findingly of this memoir, 
which gives a beautiful portrait of an otherwise beautiful character ; 
or of these letters which treat of politics, literature, art. and a hundred 
other subjects, in a manner that cannot fail to give uclight. But to 
the Catholic reader, perhaps, the most interesting portion of the book 
is that which records the intimate friendship, ‘‘so faithful and so un- 
exacting,” which Sara Coleridge cherished for Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
and which the poet faithfully reciprocated. ‘I never walk beside the 
Greta or the Derwent,” he writes, in an only too brief biographical 
notice incorporated in the memoir, ‘‘ without hearing her describe 
the flowers she had gathered on their margin in her early girlhood. For 
her they seemed to preserve their fragrance amid the din and the 
smoke of the great metropolis.” From the letters which Sara Cole- 
ridge wrote to Mr. de Vere, and which form, as the editor of the 
volume well remarks, ‘‘some of the most interesting portions of its 
contents,” we make the following extracts, as specimens of her lite- 
rary taste and style: ‘‘ 1845. I admire Keats extremely, but I think 
he wants solidity. His path is all flowers, and leads to nothing but 
flowers. The end of the Endymion is no point. I must say that, 
spite of the beautiful poetry, I’ve no patience with that Adonis lying 
on acouch with his ‘white arm’ and ‘faint damask mouth,’ hke a 
‘dew-dipped rose,’ with lilies above him and cupids all around him. 
If Venus was in love with such a girl-man as that, she was a greater 
fool than the world has ever known yet, and didn’t know what a hand- 
some man is. I do think it rather effeminate ina young man to have 
even dreamed such a dream, or presented his own sex to himself in 
such a pretty-girl form. Nevertheless, I take great delight in his 
volume, and thank you much for putting it into my hands.” 
And again, in 1849, she writes: ‘* My dear friend, I have just 
read your article (in the Edinburgh Review) on Tennyson, Shelley, and 
Keats, and can no longer delay expressing to you my delighted ad- 
miration. I think it is quite your finest and most brilliant piece of 
prose composition. It is full of beautiful sayings and pithy remarks, 
and it does ajustice to Keats, not only which was never done to him 
before, but I should almost say a justice greaterthan any poet of this age 
has ever yet received from the pen ofanother. I must say I think that, 
beautifully gentle as is your treatment of Shelley if viewed by itself, 
yet taken with your judgment of Keats it is hardly fair; (though) I 
quite agree with you as to the excellence of Keat’s poetry, and that 
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he was even, upon the whole, more gifted in that way than Shelley. 
I shall chat with you some day soon about your splendid article, 
which contains matter enough for four such as the Edinburgh has 
usually favoured the world with. Think of the Edinburgh beginning 
inher old age to criticise poetry poetically! ‘Age, twine thy brow 
with fresh spring flowers |’ ” . 


V. Inlemperance. An Ethical Poem. By J.K.C. (James Duffy & 
Sons: Dublin and London.) 
THIS poem certainly does not belong to the same class as Shelley’s 
Skylark or Keat’s Nightingale ; but there are thousands for whom it 
would be more pleasant reading, and tens of thousands to whom it 
would be more useful if they took its lessons to heart. The Author 
might have taken his motto from Burns—“ Perhaps it may turn out a 
song, perhaps a sermon.” A very effective and practical sermon it is, 
in which the preacher, with thorough earnestness and zeal, and with 
great metrical fluency, denounces the miseries which pursue the drunk- 
ard in this world and the next. Priests may even find this little book 
good “spiritual reading” for such of their flocks as may be com- 
posed of too “‘ bibulous clay.” 


VI. Essays on Religion and Literature. Edited by HENry Epwarp, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Third Series. (London; 
H. 8. King & Co.) 

AT the beginning of the present century, when infidelity was making 

such ravages in Europe, there was formed an Academia in Rome for 

the purpose of demonstrating the connection between science and 
revealed religion, and of ‘‘ applying the truths and laws of the intel- 
lectual and natural world to the confirmation of the faith.” About 
twelve years ago a similar society wag established in London by the 
late Cardinal Wiseman, and its sessions are still held, asis well known, 
at the residence of his successor. Those who have been privileged 
to attend its sittings can bear witness to the ability of the papers read, 
and the interest of the discussions which usually follow. But one 
might almost be inclined to think that so much force was expended 
with prodigality, if the benefits of the Academia were confined to the 
average fifty members who muster at its meetings. This, however, is 
not the case; many of the papers have been published—some of them 
in magazines and reviews, as, for instance, Cardinal Manning’s article 
in last month’s Contemporary, entitled “ Philosophy without Assump- 
tions ;”? some of them in volumes, such as that which heads this notice, 
and to which, though it is not strictly a new book, we take leave to 
call the attention of the reader, because it is less widely known than 
it has every right and title to be. Amongst its contents, besides an 
inaugural address by the Cardinal Archbishop, are papers from the 
pens of Professor St. George Mivart, Monsignor Patterson, and Father 

William Humphrey, S. J., as well as an article of more than common 

interest in these days, on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Spiritism,” by the 

late Dominican Father Aylward. 
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WINGED WORDS. 
XV. 


1, WE live from hand to mouth, most of us, with a small family of 
immediate desires. We do little else than snatch a morsel to satisfy 
the hungry brood, rarely thinking of seed-corn or the next year’s 
harvest. 

2. So much of our early gladness vanishes utterly from our memory : 
doubtless that joy is wrought up into our nature, as the sunlight of 
long past mornings is wrought up in the soft nm lowness of the 
apricot. 

3. Think what it is not to hate anything but sin, to be full of love 
to every creature; to be frightened at nothing; to be sure that all 
things will turn to good; not to mind pain because it is our Father's 
will; to know that nothing—not if the earth was to be burned up and 
the water come and drown us—nothing could part us from God who 
loves us, and who fills our souls with peace and joy, because we are 
sure that whatever He wills is holy, and just, and pure. 

4. Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field 
ring with their importunate chirp, while thousands of great cattle, 
reposing beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and 
are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are the 
only inhabitants of the field, that they are many in number, or that 
they are, after all, anything better than the little, shrivelled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour. 

This famous sarcasm of our great Edmund Burke is applicable to 
a greater subject than the shadow of the British oak. It tells against 
the snarling slanderers of that Church which is likened to the mus- 
tard seed that grew up into a mighty tree. ] 

5. It isthe moment when our resolution seems about to become 
irrevocable—when the fatal iron gates are about to close upon us— 
that tests our strength. Then, after hours of clear reasoning and 
firm conviction, we snatch at any sophistry that will nullify our long 
struggles, and bring us the defeat that we love better than victory. 

6. It is certain—we will not say of all races, for, as Mrs. Gamp 
very justly remarks, “there may be Rooshians, and there may be 
Prooshians,” and we do not pronounce upon them; but it is certain 
that all members of the Anglo-Saxon race will take it out in some 
way or Other, if they are thwarted of what they feel their legitimate 
share of their own way. Among the surest recipes to be well loved, 
well obeyed, well served, is to be careful not to interfere with this 
inalienable privilege. Even with our servants, if they know their 
business, it is best to confine our orders to things being well done 
without interfering minutely with times and modes.—Friswell, 

7. All egotism and selfish care or regard are, in proportion to their 
constancy, destructive of imagination, whose play and power depend 
altogether on our being able to forget ourselves and enter, like pos- 
sessing spirits, into the bodies of things about us.—Ruskin. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST’S VICTORY. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 


AUTHOR OF “‘1za’s STORY,” “‘ THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP OP SOUTHWARK,” “ BELLS OF 
THE SANCTUARY,” &c. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NOVEL IN THE FIGARO. 


““O sISTER! what a pity you went away!” exclaimed Clement, as he 
opened the door to her; ‘‘ Madame de Genvriac has been here ever 
since you left. I believe she saw you going out, for she came up a 
minute after, and she and M. le Comte had great laughing when she 
went in.” . 

“ Is she here still °” 

“Yes. She is reading to him now.” 

“Ah !” This was a good sign, anyhow. Sceur Théresé entered 
the room, and with a polite “ Bon jour, madame!” to the visitor, pro- 
ceeded to inquire how her patient had fared during her absence. 
He reported himself most satisfactorily; he had not had any crisis 
of pain, and the time had not hung heavily on him, thanks to Madame 
de Genvriac, who had come just at the right moment to amuse and 
entertain him. 

“ Madame has been reading to you, I see ?” said Sceur Théresé, 
smilingly ; she was grateful to the noisy lady for her good offices 
on this occasion. 

‘Yes, ma $ceur; I have read him all the news of the day; Mon- 
sieur was ignorant of all the world has been doing these last ten days 
orso; then the Figaro has just begun a most amusing story in the 
‘Feuilleton ;’ it has made him laugh a great deal: you must read it to 
him as it comes out every day. But perhaps you would think it 
wrong to read a novel? Does your superior allow you to read any 
books that are not pious ?” 

“ She allows me, nay, my rule orders me, to do everything that can 
be of use or any pleasure to my patient,” replied the Robin; “I am 
delighted to find out a way of passing the time pleasantly for him.” 

“ Ma secur, you are a—a—what shall I call you ?—a saint? an 
angel >—which do you like best ?” said M. de Bois-Ferré. 

“A good nurse! That is the most complimentary name you can 
give me, because it runs a chance of being true,” she replied, 
laughing. 

“ You are the very pearl and diamond of nurses! I am so grateful 
to you, sister, for your care of him !” exclaimed Madame de Genvriac, 
seizing her hand and pressing it warmly. ‘‘ Isthere nothing I can do 
to prove it ?” 

Sister Theresa laughed in her merry, child-like way. ‘‘ Pray for 
me, madame; but you owe me no gratitude. I am only doing my 
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duty. Ask our dear Lord to enable me to do it better, and the grati- 
tude will be all on my side.” 

Madame de Genvriac promised, gathered up her velvets, and 
departed. 

After this, Sister Theresa read the Figaro aloud regularly every 
day. It was very unpalatable reading, but there was so far nothing 
positively wrong in it, either in the paper itself or its “ Feuilleton,” and 

it amused the count highly. About the third morning, however, the 
story opened with a chapter which sounded rather repugnant, and 
grew unmistakably so, as it went on. ‘To the pure all things are 
pure.” The guileless spirit of Sceur Thérése failed to apprehend the 
gross allusions, to see the vicious current which all along had been 
running through the story, and which only now rose more visibly to the 
surface. She began to feel vaguely perplexed, but it was rather the 
instinctive shrinking of a delicate soul from the possible approach of 
evil, than the definite fear of one who clearly recognised it. Her 
colour rose once or twice, her tongue imperceptibly faltered over 
certain expressions. She did not understand them ; it was like the 
taste of poison, or the unseen proximity of a deadly foe, that makes 
some animals shudder involuntarily, and betray signs of horror before 
they are conscious of the cause. It was this intuitive sense of an 
unknown and hidden danger that made the chastened pulses of the 
nurse beat with vague fear, and sent the blood.mantling to her cheek. 
M. de Bois-Ferré had been waiting for this from the beginning. It 
was exquisite fun to him to watch the symptoms that were so pain- 
fully bewildering to the pure, child-like creature before him. How 
much did she understand, or how little? Frenchmen of a certain 
school have, or, at any rate, affect a cynical disbelief in the angelic 
element that exists in a woman's nature, that instinct which they owe, 
perhaps, to their kinship with the Woman who crushed the serpent’s 
head, the lily, whose whiteness outshines the sun. This opportunity 
furnished a curious study to him. He listened with a smile of inex- 
pressible amusement as the Robin Redbreast, in her infantine sim- 
plicity, read out the poisoned passages, generally least nervous when 
the poison was foulest, tremulously abashed when there was compara- 
tively no cause for it, but when the veil was more transparent.* 

“ It is a capital story, so clever and amusing !” said the count, as 
she finished the chapter, and laid down the paper ; "' does it not amuse 
you very much, ma seeur ?” 

“No; it does not amuse me at all. I do not understand it,” she 
answered, with unabashed simplicity. 

“You will understand it better as it goes on,” observed Gustave. 
“ I am so glad Madame de Genvriac came and found it out!" It is a 
capital distraction for me; Vauban is so anxious I should have a 
distraction.” 


& The Superior of the Sceurs de bon Secours, in Lower Mount-street, Dublin— 
an admirable institute, similar to the Sceurs de l"Esperance of our story—tells us 
that the provisions of their Rule are not so pliant on this point of reading as seems 
to be supposed here. Of course there are obvious limitations in the exercise of the 
charity that makes itself all to all.— Ed. I. M. 
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Seur Thérése said nothing; but, by-and-by, after reciting her 
Office, she went to her usual seat in the window, and opened the 
“Life of the Peré de Ravignan.” As she anticipated, it was not 
Jong before the count wanted to know what she was reading. 

“ Ah, yes! He was a clever fellow, Ravignan ; a good man, too, 
although he was a Jesuit.” 

“ Oh ! Monsieur le Comte! you are not one of those ignorant, 
prejudiced people who believe the Jesuits are bad men?” exclaimed 
Seur Thérese, indignantly. 

“Not of necessity; they are not all bad, I suppose, but then they 
are not all Jesuits; they fancy they are, but it’s not the same thing. 
Ravignan, for instance, never was. Guizot said of him: ‘That ex- 
cellent young man has the naiveté to think he is a Jesuit!’ Guizot 
was a judge of men.” 

Seur Thérése knew nothing about that, and very little about 
Guizot himself; but she was distressed at the tone and spirit of the 
‘count’s remarks. 

“If you read Pére de Ravignan’s Life you would see whether or 
not. he was a Jesuit, and what sort of men the Jesuits are,” she 
said. 
“ Have you ever read it ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Then what do you want reading it again ?” 

“ A good book is always worth reading twice.” 

‘*Confess it, ma scur, you brought it to read to me in hopes it 
would convert me!” said the count, with a quizzical look on his 
handsome face. 

The Robin blushed as deep as any redbreast this time. 

‘‘What if I did? There was no harm in that, if you need to be 
converted,” she said, trying to laugh it off. 

“ But I don’t!” 

“No? Then you are not a Catholic at heart, monsieur ?” 

“I don’t want to be converted ; that is all you need care to know 
about it,” he said, evasively, but in a tone that distinctly implied he 
would not be meddled with. 

It was part of the secret of Sceur Théresé’s success in leading 
wanderers home that she did it, as it were, unintentionally, never 
taking the initiative, or rather doing it with such delicate tact that it 
was not noticed. Ah, me! the pity of it, that those who love God, 
and the souls He died for, should be driven to practise wiles and 
little arts and expedients in that glorious cause, like statesmen 
angling for their country’s interests in the shallow waters of diplo- 
macy 

“I own I brought the book with the idea of reading it aloud to 
you,” she said; “ Í thought it would be pleasant to you to be read to 
now and then, and I asked our mother if there was a book in the 
library that she thought would amuse you; she selected this one, and 
said it was sure to interest you. There was no harm in all that; it 
could not have hurt you to have listened to it; but I shall not ask 
you now to do so.” 
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“I will listen to anything to give you pleasure, my good little 
sister,” he said; ‘‘only I give you warning, it’s no use trying to con- 
vert me. I told Madame de Genvriac she was to make that a sine qua 
non of my letting her engage a nun to come and nurse me. I was not 
to be preached to. Did she tell you that r” 

“ She did, monsieur. I promised not to preach to you. Have I 
not kept my word ?” demanded Sosur Thérése. 

She did not look at him, but attended steadily to her knitting ; she 
had laid aside the book. 

“Yes, most loyally, so far,” he replied, laughing; “has it been a 
great penance to you ?” 

“ On the contrary; it would have been a terrible penance to me if 
I were obliged to preach,” she said, good-humouredly, “ besides it 
would be quite out of my vocation; we poor nuns are only permitted 
to preach by our example.” 

“What are you ordered to preach in that way °”" 

“The love of God and of our neighbour; that is the sermon we 
are told to put in practice by our lives.” 

“ Ma sceur, what put it into your head to become a nun 2” said 
M. de Bois-Ferré, after a pause of some moments, during which he 
had been steadily gazing at her. 

“The love of God, monsieur,” she answered, smiling. 

‘‘Humph! Are you an orphan ?” he inquired, presently. 

“ No, thank God! my dear parents are both alive.” 

“ Were you happy at home ?” | 

As happy as the day was long!” she said, heartily; “I had the 
most indulgent parents that ever lived; they had only one defect, 
they spoiled me dreadfully.” 

é Then what in the name of mercy possessed you to leave them °” 
exclaimed Gustave, in real amazement, 

Sceur Thérése laughed joyously. ‘‘I have told you, monsieur. 
It was for love of our dear Lord I left them.” 

It told him nothing. She was talking an unknown tongue. 

“What do you understand by the love of our dear Lord ?” he 
said, not scoffingly at all; he was honestly puzzled ; “ what proof of 
love to Him is it in you to leave your natural duties and pleasures, and 
go and nurse people who have no claim on you ?” 

é“ Ah! that’s just it; they 4ave a claim on me; because He loves 
them, and suffered and died for them,” answered the Robin, and her 
gentle face was lifted with a sweet light upon it that he had never 
seen before; “that is what makes it all easy to us, what turns the 
hard ways into soft, what gives us courage to deny ourselves, and 
serve, and toil, and persevere, the thought that while so many are 
forgetting Him, we at least are mindful of Him, that we are helping 
Him to carry his cross.” 

What strange fanaticism was this! Gustave de Bois-Ferré had 
read of such things in books here and there; but he had never 
believed they were put in practice by sane human beings. Yet here 
was one most unquestionably sane, who had surrendered her whole 
life to their control. For the first time he began to wonder what 
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motive could in the first instance prompt a young girl, born in com- 
fort, perhaps in affluence, tenderly nurtured and well educated, to 
trample all the ties of nature, and the joys of home under her feet, and 
take to the life of a servant, nursing all kinds of people, good and 
bad, rich and poor, through every sort of disease and sickness that 
humanity suffers from. ‘‘ This is what turns the hard ways into soft,” 
she had said. They were hard, then, in spite of the love that prompted 
her to tread them? How could it be otherwise! He was a brute 
and a fool not to have known that instinctively. What was there in 
the service of his own sick room that was not repugnant ? the service 
ofacommon hospital nurse performed by a refined lady towards a 
man who was neither father nor brother, kith nor kin to her? It 
was the triumph of her humility, her modest, self-obliterating charity 
that he had not thought of this before, and been pained and embar- 
rassed by it, but had taken it as a natural thing, extending towards 
Sceur Thérése little more than the gratitude that we feel towards a 
servant who serves us kindly and punctually. 

“Come and read me some of that book of yours,” he said, im- 
pelled to do something to atone for his ingratitude. ‘I want very 
much to hear what it is like.” . 

“ No, I will not read it,” she replied; ‘‘ you said it would bore 
you; and M. Vauban does not wish you to be bored.” 

“I only said that to teaze you, ma sceur. I assure you it will 
amuse me very much.” 

“ Then I certainly will not read it; itis not a book to be made 
an amusement of,” said Sceur Thérése. 

“I did not mean that; I will not laugh at it; I promise you I 
won't,” repeated Gustave. 

Sceur Thérése suspended her knitting, and looking at him, said: 
“T will read it for you, then, but on one condition, that you don’t 
ask me to read you any more of that ‘ Feuilleton ?’” 

“ Ah, no! I can’t agree to that, the Feuilleton is much too amus- 
ing; I must hear the end of it. What objection have you toit? It 
won't interfere with the Pére de Ravignan the least in the world; we 
can have the novel in the morning, and the Peré in the afternoon.” 

“No; the mixture would not do at all; they would spoil each 
other,” said Sceur Thérése; “it would be like giving you opposite 
kinds of food that must disagree, and doctors never approve of that, 
you know, monsieur !” 

“On the contrary; it is sometimes very salutary,” protested the 
count; ‘‘when you have eaten anything unwholesome, or even 
poisonous, they give you its opposite as an antidote.” 

“Ah! then you admit that the novel is poisonous ?” 

“I only admit it for the sake of argument. Come, ma sceur, 
don’t be obstinate; it is bad for sick people to be contradicted |’’ he 
said, coaxingly. 

She had intended all along to yield; but she was clever enough 
to see that a little contradiction would prepare the way by stimulating 
M. de Bois-Ferré’s curiosity, and also disarm his suspicions that she 
was bent on converting him. She rose and took the book from the 
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table. Before she had opened it, however, the clock struck, and re- 
minded them it was the hour for the dressing of the wounds. It had 
always been a subject of admiration to him, the skill which his nurse 
displayed in this operation, uniting such swiftness and neatness, 
delicacy and strength: for he was a large, strong-limbed man, and it 
was necessary to raise the shattered leg, and hold it suspended while 
putting on the bandages, and to do this without inflicting acute pain 
was a feat that required a practised and a skilful hand. Clement 
was there to help, but the lad’s good will was not of much avail 
against his nervousness and utter want of experience, so the whole 
task devolved on the nurse. He watched her to-day with a greater 
interest than usual. It was certainly a most repulsive task, revolt- 
ing to natural fastidiousness in all its details. He felt grieved 
and humiliated to see it performed by one who was not his sister, and 
whom he could not class amongst those who undertake disagreeable 
work in order to gain their bread. To do him justice, M. de Bois- 
Ferré had never looked upon Sceur Thérése in the light of a person 
whose services could be paid by money. He had not thought of what 
other kind of payment she was working for. He had simply admired 
and wondered, and felt devoutly thankful for the state of society 
which evolved such institutions as these admirable women. His 
feelings were, unknown to himself, very much those of the pious cat 
who gave thanks to a benign Providence that provided mice for the 
food and entertainment of all cats; he had a vague idea that gentle- 
men with broken legs were the final cause of Sisters of Charity, or of . 
Hope, it was all the same. 

‘‘ You don’t seem to have suffered as much as usual under the 
pansement, monsieur ?” said Sceur Thérése, when it was over, and she 
was arranging him in a comfortable position. 

“ No, ma sceur; I never suffered anything to speak of, only I am 
a cowardly dog, and cry out the moment I’m pricked,” said the 
count; ‘I tried to be more patient to-day.” 

“You are always patient enough,” she said; “ don’t put too much 
restraint on yourself; it is not necessary. On the contrary, some- 
times it is a guide to me when you cry out a little, I know I am hurt- 
ing you, and try to be more gentle.” 

he was smoothing his pillows as she spoke. M. de Bois-Ferré 
bent his head over her hand and touched it reverently with his lips. 
There was a moisture in his eyes that was very near overflowing. He 
had suffered more than he owned just now, and the effort at complete 
self-command had been a greater strain than his exhausted nerves 
could bear. Besides this, he was strangely moved by the ministra- 
tions of Soeur Thérése, so tender, so unconscious, so perfectly natural 
in their kindness and simplicity. She saw that he was overcome, 
and taking’ her crucifix from her girdle, she held it up, and with 
a smile that was half entreating, half humorous, ‘If you would kiss 
this, it would do you more good,” she said. 

He made a sign for her to approach it to his lips, and then turned 
away, and was silent for a long while. Sceur Thérése did not volunteer 
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again to read the contested book. She went back tothe window 
and resumed her knitting. 

Monsieur Vauban came earlier than usual next day, which she 
was preparing her patient’s breakfast. M.de Bois-Ferré was in the 
habit of ordering in his meals from a neighbouring café, when he 
took them at home, which, indeed seldom occurred; but the doctor 
disapproved of this arrangement now, the dishes of the professed 
cook being too highly seasoned for a feverish patient; he must have 
nothing but the most nourishing and the simplest food—strong beef- 
soup, broiled meat, and plain boiled vegetables. Sceur Thérése 
volunteered to prepare all this, and with Clement for marmiton, she 
managed to combine satisfactorily the duties of cook and nurse. 
She undertook it so simply and spontaneously, that it never occurred 
to the count to be surprised, or to consider whether it was too much 
for her, or work that she was not accustomed to. If Madame de 
Genvriac had offered to go into the kitchen to superintend the con- 
- coction of a fisane, he would have been immensely surprised and 
amused at the incongruity of the thing. But then Madame de Genv- 
riac was a fine lady. It was against all the laws of nature that she 
should set her bronze or satin foot on the tiled floor of a kitchen. 

“ What ! Did I give you permission to read ?” cried the doctor, 
who found M. de Bois-Ferré engrossed in the Figaro when he 
entered ; ‘I said you might be read aloud to, so long as it did not 
fatigue you ; I can’t yet allow you to read yourself; it is a strain on 
you holding the paper; why do you not let Sceur Thérése read to 
you 2” 

“ She does not approve of the Figaro,” said the young man, “and 
there is a very amusing ‘ Feuilleton’ in it that I want to see the 
end of.” 

““Pshaw! Nonsense! She will read it. She is much too sensible 
to refuse. I cannot have you strain your neck trying to read; it 
fatigues the spine.” 

Sceur Thérése came in, and the usual morning's services were 
performed by herself and the doctor. The wounds showed still the 
same unfavourable symptoms. Things were not worse, but decidedly 
no better. 

“ He makes no progress, doctor ?” she said, when they were out 
of hearing. , 

“No; still, on the whole, I am more hopeful about him; he 
ought to be a great deal worse by this time, unless he is to recover. 
There is less fever. You must keep him amused; read aloud to him 
anything he fancies. He said, half in a joke, that you would not 
read the Figaro tor him; that is nonsense; he must be kept amused 
at any price. You are not so foolish, ma sour, as to refuse to do 
anything that is necessary for your patient ?” 

“Is it necessary for him to read bad books ?” said Scour Thérése. 
“I will read till I am hoarse if he will listen to good ones.” 

‘Tut, tut! what squeamishness is this!” exclaimed the medical 
man, confronting her, with an expression of surprise and irritation. 
“I never knew you shirk your duty before, ma sceur. I order you to 
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read aloud any book that can divert your patient’s mind, and keep 
him from dwelling on his wounds and other painful subjects. I may 
as well tell you now that he isin very great trouble. He does not yet 
know it himself; I have had a great deal to do to keep it from him, 
to prevent its getting into the Figaro precisely, and to keep people 
away. That mare that he prized so much is dead; she was shot at 
once, as Madame de Genvriac foolishly told him; the other story 
was got up to undo the mischief.” 

- “After all, doctor, a horse can be replaced?” said Sceur 
Thérése, but slightly moved by the startling information. 

“The loss of this one just at this moment is nothing short of 

ruin, I believe, to M. de Bois-Ferré. If he recovers, he may curse us 
both for not letting him die; but we can’t consider that: our busi- 
ness is to cure him.” 
.  M. Vauban passed out, and went down the stairs, humming a 
snatch from an old song. He was neither heartless nor cynical, 
but a long professional career had inured him to the most painful 
and critical experiences. He was sorry for Bois-Ferré, and was 
doing his best for him; but what most needed his compassion he 
could not take au sérieux. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MORE PUZZLED THAN EVER. 


Sa@tr Thérése went back with a heavy heart. Poor fellow! 
There was something very touching in his position. On the brink 
of ruin and on the brink of death. There was no proportion, of 
course, in her mind between the two impending dangers; but the 
feeling that she knew his secret, and that he was so entirely ignorant 
of it, filled her with greater pity for his worldly troubles than she 
felt they deserved. 

He had read the Figaro, so she was spared that odious task for 
to-day at least. But the next morning he called on her to perform 
it. He had had a bad night, and was very restless and irritable. 
“It has been worse than no sleep,” he said; ‘‘ those abominable 
dreams have made me as nervous as a woman; I want to get them 
out of my head.” 

She made no opposition, but took up the paper and began to 
read. The story had come to that point where sentiment was being 
translated into action, vague, flowery talk explained itself practically,. 
and the most unsophisticated novice could no longer remain blind 
to the result. There was a married woman who came forward in her 
true character as the heroine of one romance, while her husband 
was the hero of another; two vile mud-streams running side by side. 
Either the sound of her voice produced a soothing, somnolent effect 
on the count, or he was already too worn out for the effort of attend- 
ing to what she read, for Sceur Thérése had not gone many pages 
when he fell asleep. She slipt softly on her knees, and prayed 
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beside him. Would God not come to her rescue, and enable her to 
do something for this poor blind soul that was hastening into His 
presence so fearfully unprepared? There was something very hope- 
less about him; unlike any other bad Catholic or unbeliever she had 
ever come in contact with. He was not like some who were fiércely 
antagonistic, who sneered or railed. M. de Bois-Ferré had no violent 
feeling of that sort; he had no objection to people’s believing in 
Christianity if it made them happy; neither had he to their adopting 
the Koran or the Talmud; since so many insisted on having a 
religion, it was a good thing there was a variety to choose from. 
For himself, his choice would have been with the Koran, had he 
been compelled to make one. There was something in this cynical 
indifference that seemed to Sceur Thérése more difficult far to deal 
with than downright hostility. Nothing short of a miracle would 
save him. And how was she to get one! She turned to God in her 
helplessness, and sent up one of those cries that come from the very 
core of our souls in their uttermost need, and reach the heart of God 
like a lightning shaft. She had fallen on her knees, her hands were 
clasped and pressed close to her breast, her eyes closed, her whole as- 
pect bespeaking utter self-forgetfulness. There was a noise of carts. 
and carriages passing that dulled all nearer sounds, and M. Vauban 
was in the room, looking at her fixedly, before she was aware of his 
arrival. She rose up with a start, crimsoning violently. She was. 
used to being caught on her knees; but it seemed as if the intensity 
of her soul, as she knelt just now, must have betrayed itself out- 
wardly, and revealed the motive of her supplication. And indeed it 
was so. The doctor saw as clearly as if she had confessed it to him, 
what the impulse was that had thrown her on her knees by the 
young man’s bedside. She pointed to the bed, and put her finger to. 
her lips. The doctor beckoned her away. 

“ Has he been long asleep ?” he inquired. 

‘* About a quarter of an hour. He dropped off while I was read- 
ing to him.” 

“What were you reading, ma sceur ?” 

‘The novel in the Figaro. You ordered me to do it.” 

“You see I was right, since it sent him to sleep. Has he hada 
good night ?” 

“ No, one of the worst he has yet had. I was up five times with 
him ; he could get no rest any way.’ 

‘Nor you either, my poor child; you look sadly tired,” said old 
M. Vauban, kindly; ‘‘don’t overdo it, or you will break down, and 
to lose you now would be that poor boy’ s death-warrant.” 

She was going to add that she feared the signing of it did not 
depend on her, when a noise in the sick-room warned them that the 
sleeper was awake. They went in immediately. 

“ He who sleeps dines,” cried the doctor, in loud cheery tones ; 
“I should not have disturbed you, but since you are awake, let us to 
business.” 

“Doctor, I have never pestered you with questions about my 
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case,” said the young man, when the morning’s work was done ; “ but 
I should very much like to know what you think of it. Tell me 
frankly, do you expect me to recover ?”” 

é The use of your leg r Undoubtedly,” said Vauban; ‘‘it is likely 
to be rather a long business, partly because of the nature of the 
wound, and partly because of the cold; but if the weather took a 
sudden turn, you might make a start that would surprise us all, and 
be well in no time.” 

“ Do you really mean that? You have no apprehension of my 
not recovering at all? Of my dying?” said the count. His pale 
face showed no trace of emotion as he put the question. Vauban 
laughed. 

“Of your dying! I suppose you must die some day,” he said, 
and it was impossible to doubt the perfect honesty of his face as he 
turned it with a humorous glance on the count; ‘“ but 1 see no 
chance of your escaping from the cares of this world at present. On 
the contrary, that leg is as good as a life-income; it will keep you 
alive for ever; I am sorry for your heirs ; but it’s a fact.” 

In spite of his stoical philosophy, Gustave was evidently much 
relieved by this answer. He drew a long breath, and observed, 
laughingly, that his heirs would, indeed, be sorely disappointed; but 
that, for the present, he was glad to be spared the bother of making his 
will. 

“I should think so!” exclaimed the doctor; “you had much 
better issue invitations for your wedding, my dear young gentleman ; 
I shall expect to receive one very shortly. The moment you are on 
your legs again, you must look out for a wife, and settle down 
respectably, and have no more of this harum-scarum flying over 
ditches and dykes; the wonder is you did not break every bone in 
your body ages ago.” 

“So I should probably if it were not that I rode such capital 
horses,” said the count, good-humouredly. “I wish, by the way, 
Bangy would come and tell me something more of Papillon; I can't 
conceive why none of them come to see me.” 

“ M. de Bangy is in England,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ and I have 
up to this strictly forbidden any visitors to be admitted. So long as 
this constant threat of fever is hanging over you, I must have abso- 
Jute quiet. You hear that, ma sur ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur; no one has disobeyed you, except Madame de 
Genvriac, who came again a few days ago when I was out.” 

“ She did me no harm,” said the count, quickly; “on the con- 
trary, she amused me and cheered me up.” 

“ Ah, well, she shall be one of the first admitted by-and-by,” 
said M. Vauban ; “‘ but not yet, not yet.” 

He wished his patient good morning, and left the room. 

Sceur Thérése did not follow him. She was used to hear physi- 
cians tell these shameless falsehoods to sick men; she had seen 
them beguile their patients with hopes of a perfect recovery up to 
the very moment of their agony, and been compelled to remain a 
silent witness of the cruel deceit. If she had dared to gainsay a 
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medical man, the whole faculty would have risen like one man 
against her order, and no member of it would have been ever again 
allowed to stand near a sick bed where they attended. Practically, 
she and her sisters constantly contradicted the doctor’s verdict, and, 
aided by a member of the family, a friend, sometimes a servant, 
managed to break the truth gradually and gently to the invalid, and 
open the door to God’s minister. This was the real aim of their 
hard service, to make the healing of the body a means to the saving 
of the soul. But, in the present instance, she was totally alone. 
There was no one to second, or, even to approve of what she must 
tryto do. It was necessary to act with consummate prudence.so as 
not to give the alarm to Vauban, who, it was quite clear, was deter- 
mined to keep up the deception to the last. 

Sceur Thérése had a will of her own, however, and would defy an 
army ranged in battle to carry it out if necessary. But it was wis- 
dom, and unction, and a sort of tender, divine tact that she needed 
now more than energy and determination. M. de Bois-Ferré was 
evidently very much the happier for what Vauban had so falsely 
declared ; he was calmer than usual all day, and at the same time 
lively and full of conversation. Sceur Théresé féll in with his mood, 
and tacitly acquiesced in the doctor’s verdict. She read the 
“Feuilleton” for him, and then, at his own request, a chapter of 
the Pere de Ravignan’s Life. It was not easy to say whether he was 
really interested in it, or only feigned to be so to please her. His 
mind was, in fact, wandering after Papillon and the fate of the many 
betting-books that depended on her, so that he did not half take in 
what she was reading. The next day, late in the afternoon, Madame 
de Genvriac called. She was quieter than Sceur Thérése had yet 
seen her, her manner was more subdued, more in keeping with the 
atmosphere of a sick-room. She had been to see M. Vauban, and 
though he had not given her a direct answer, she saw plainly that 
he was far from satisfied with the case. For the first time it flashed 
upon her that Gustave de Bois-Ferré might be in real danger. The 
flash was followed by a pang that was sincere at least, if it did not 
go very deep. She was not a religious woman; very far from it: 
she had had little teaching of that kind in her youth, and that little 
had long since evaporated in the whirl of her gay and reckless life. 
But there remained a something undefined that compelled her to a 
change of tone towards Gustave now, that changed the whole cur- 
rent of her thoughts concerning him. Perhaps, after all, this fine 
lady, with her curls and flowers, might turn out the ally that was 
wanted, Sceur Thérése thought to herself, as she saw her sitting by 
the bedside, so quiet, and unlike her former self. She apologised 
rather humbly for having transgressed orders in coming up; but she 
would not stay a moment longer than Sceur Thérése permitted. 

“ You said you were able to read, or to listen to reading,” she 
said to Gustave; ‘‘so I have brought you a book that is likely to 
interest you; the author is a friend of yours, I believe; it has only 
just come out, and all the world is in ecstacies about it. Perhaps you 
know it, ma sceur ?” 
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She handed her a fresh, uncut volume; Sceur Thérése looked at 
the title-page, and read aloud, “' Vie de Jesus,” by Renan. 

“ Ma chére! what a comical notion of you to bring me such a 
book !” exclaimed Gustave, highly amused, and yet evidently a little 
puzzled. “ Have you turned devofe ?’ he inquired, with a glance of 
peculiar meaning. . 

-*Good gracious! no; I have not read it myself, but all the 
learned, clever ones are crazy about it, the Deba/s and the Zemps 
say it is the most beautiful poem that ever was written. That is why 
I fancied you would like to see it.” 

“ The subject is not one, I am afraid, that would interest M. le 
Comte, madame,” said Sceur Thérése; ‘‘ but since you have brought 
it, I should like very much to look over it, if you will allow me.” 

“ You shall read it for me, ma sceur,” broke in the count; “I 
don’t see why the subject should not be interesting if it is cleverly 
treated, and the Deda/s isa judge of literary work. Renan is a very 
clever fellow, but I neversuspected he would goin for this sort of thing.” 

So that same evening, Sceur Thérése began to read aloud the 
sacrilegious book that has travelled all over the world since then. No 
one had yet heard of it, except the select few who compose the 
audience of such writers; but the name it bore upon the title-page 
was guarantee enough to the servant of Jesus, and she cpened it 
with a glad and fearless hand. No wonder that for a time she was 
deceived. The graceful charm of the writing, the poetic descriptions, 
were in themselves attractive apart from the subject, and as yet no 
blasphemous insult disfigured the narrative. M. de Bois-Ferré was 
completely fascinated, and kept her reading fora whole hour. He 
was impatient almost to get over the ‘“‘ Feuilleton ” next day in order 
to resume the new book. That afternoon, he was so much better 
that Sceur Thérése said she meant to leave him for a short time and 
go to see her Superior. 

‘Ma sceur, that is not it; you want to confess! Confess now 
that it is that !” said the count. 

“ Well, suppose it is >”. replied the Robin, good-humouredly. 

“ What in the name of all that is wonderful can you have to con- 
fess since last Wednesday! Do, ma sceur, I entreat you; just give 
me an idea of what you have got to say! Oh! I have it!” he cried, 
with sudden triumph: “you are going to confess having read the 
Figaro! Own that is it!” 

“ I am not going to confess to you, M. le Comte,” replied Soeur 
‘Thérése, rolling up her knitting preparatory to departing. 

“ I think, nevertheless, that I should make a very good confessor, 
ma sceur,” he observed, half interrogatively. 

‘There is no saying what the grace of God might not do,” was 
the quiet rejoinder, and she heaved a very little sigh. 

“ It does puzzle me beyond everything what you can have to say,” 
pursued the count; “ if J were to take to confessing now, there would 
be some sense in it; I should have enough to keep me going every 
week for a twelvemonth ; but what you can have to say once a week 
is beyond my comprehension.” 
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“‘T will tell you a story, monsieur,” said Sceur Thérése, and she 
folded her arms, and began: ‘Once upon a time, there was a monk 
who had a great dislike to confession, and the devil put it into his 
head that it was no use his going every week, because he always had 
the same sins to tell, and grew no better. He told St. Bernard, who 
was his abbot, of this temptation, and the saint desired him to take 
a large pitcher, that stood in the refectory, and fill it with water, and 
leave it at the gate of the monastery for a week; he made him re- 
peat this process for several weeks, and then, one day, he called him, 
and bade him empty the pitcher and bring it to him. The monk 
did as he was told, and St. Bernard desired him to look into the 
pitcher and tell him what he sawthere. ‘I see nothing, Father 
Abbot,” said the monk. ‘Are there no slugs, or insects, or dirt of 
any sort °’ asked St. Beinard. ‘No; it is perfectly clean, the water 
has washed it and prevented anything sticking to the bottom,’ said 
the monk. ‘Thatis just what your weekly confession does for you, 
my son,’ replied the abbot ; ‘it washes your soul, and keeps it pure, . 
and prevents sins and imperfections cleaving to it.’ You see, M. le 
Comte, that one need not go to confession only to tell very great 
sins,” observed Sceur Thérése.”’ 

“It is an excellent illustration, ma sceur, and does infinite credit 
to the ready wit of the abbot,” said M. de Bois Ferré; ‘let me cap 
it now with another, characteristic enough in its own way: A good 
priest of ours was trying to teach civilization to young John China- 
man, and amongst other noteworthy facts, he mentioned that French- 
men washed themselves every day of their lives. John’s astonish- 
ment was very great ; but, after a moment’s reflection, he exclaimed: 
‘What very dirty people you Frenchmen must be!’ You see I was 
just as great an idiot as John Chinaman.” 

Sceur Thérése laughed merrily, both at the story, and the comment 
that closed it. 

The count called for Clement, said a few words in his ear, and 
thenasked her if she would mind reading a few pages of the Vie de Jésus 
for him before she started. She consented willingly, and the count 
listened with deeper attention even than on the previous day. 

“It is very beautiful, is it not, ma sceur?” he cried out once, 
impulsively. 

“ Yes, it is flowery and eloquent ; but, to tell you the truth, mon- 
sieur, I like spiritual books more simply written,” said the Robin; 
“ the truths ofthe Gospel areso beautiful in themselves, that they want no 
help of human language to make them impressive. And, then, I don’t 
know what it is, but there is something in the tone of this that jars 
on me; it leaves an unpleasant taste on my mouth, like something 
that is sweet but not wholesome.” 

He smiled, and observed presently: ‘‘I am not sure, but there 
may be some truth in that remark; the poetry is a little overdone; 
but we must not judge until we get farther on; as yet, it is but the 
introduction to the real work.” 

Just then Clement came to the door, and called out, in his most 
pompous voice: ‘‘ The brougham of M. le Comte is advanced |!” 
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“ Ma sceur, your carriage is at the door,” said the count. 

Sceur Thérése protested. She was quite able to walk, the rair 
and the cold did not matter; she had an umbrella; bnt it was useless 
holding out ; the brougham had been ordered for her, and she must 
go in it, the count declared. 

“ You can keep it as long as you like ma sceur, and do your com- 
missions in the town, and remember, it is to bring you back!” was 
his parting injunction. 

She did not mean to stay long. He wanted her constant attend- 
ance, and nothing but necessity induced her to leave him for the 
hour or two that she must now be absent. 

‘You are not looking well, my child,” said the Superior; ‘I 
fear Ae are over-working yourself; do you get sufficient rest at 

night °° 

“ Ves, mother, plenty; I am not the least over-worked,” replied 
Sceur Thérése, “but I am miserable. I have a conviction that my 
patient is dying, and he believes in nothing, and I see no human 
hope of bringing about his conversion. 1 dare not speak, I dare not 
bring any one to see him; M.Vauban would turn me out if I 
attempted it. I feel in despair at being able to do nothing.” 

‘“‘It is not doing nothing so long as you do your duty and pray 
for him; you don’t fail to do that, I am sure ?” 

“ No, no, thank God, I can say I do both; I pray for him all day 
long. But, oh, mother! you don’t know what has happened since [ 
was here last week! He insists upon me reading a story for him out 
of a newspaper; a horrid story ; there is a married woman who is as 
wicked as she can be, and the other people laugh at it, and they turn 
her husband into ridicule, and he isa bad man too; they are all bad, 
and M. le Bois-Ferré laughs, and thinks it so clever and amusing. 
I refused one day to read any more when I saw how sinful all the 
people were, and what a horrid story it was going to be; and the 
next day he read it himself, and M. Vauban was very angry, and 
ordered me to read it, and, of course, I dared not disobey.” 

The Superior was silent for a moment, then she said: ‘Is it very 
painful for you to read it, my child ?” 

“Oh! I had rather take the discipline twice a-day!’’ cried the 
Robin, fervently ; “ I do nothing but make acts of contrition the whole 
time, and pray to our Lord to forgive me and to convert M. de Bois- 
Ferré. I feel as if I were two people with two voices, one is reading 
aloud, while the other is crying out to God. It is the strangest 
thing, ma mere, how vividly I feel this. Oh, tell me, must I go on 
reading this novel for him ?” 

“You must obey the doctor under whom you are working. God's 
grace will preserve you from all harm. The very suffering you de- 
scribe is pleading with our Lord for the soul of this unhappy young 
man. Has he let you read ‘ Pére de Ravignan’ to him ?” 

“A few chapters only. Madame de Genvriac brought him a new 
book yesterday, and I have been reading it instead of the other. 
Do you know it, ma mére? ‘Za bie de Jésus,’ by Renan.” 

“I have not seen it; but from the name, it must be good.” 
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“TI suppose so; I have not read much of it yet; but somehow I 
don’t like it. The writer has a strange, complimentary way of speak- 
ing of our blessed Lord that hurts one; but that may be the way to 
make worldly people listen to him ; Madame de Genvriac says all the 
learned men in Paris are enthusiastic about the book.” 

“I will make inquiries, and if necessary I will write to you, my 
child,” said the Superior. ‘‘ Meantime, go on as you have done 
hitherto ; don’t spare yourself. Pray unceasingly, and place unlimited 
trust in the mercy of God and the intercession of our Blessed 
Lady.” 

é I was afraid I should not be able to come to-day,” said Soeur 
Therese; “he was very poorly yesterday. The wounds looked so 
livid I was terrified lest it was the beginning of mortification, and if 
it had been, I should not have dared to leave him.” 

“ Of course not ; your patient must always be your first considera- 
tion; never lose sight of that. The sacrifice of our sacrifice is the 
most agreeable worship we can offer to God, because it is the utter- 
most renunciation of self.” 

Seur Thérése had need to remember this at many a future day, 
when the duties of her vocation compelled herto exchange the sweet 
duties of piety for the painful service of the sick-chamber, and to stay 
serving her Lord by some fever-stricken bed, instead of offering up 
her prayers at the foot of His altar. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


Suz found on her return that M. de Bois-Ferré had been devouring 
Renan during the two hours she was away. He had got more than 
half through it, and was eager for her to continue it for him now. 
By this time he knew perfectly well what the spirit and drift of the 
book were; indeed, at a very early date, he had detected this, but 
there was a poetic vagueness, a vacillating tone at first that puzzled 
him as to how far the book was written in the spirit of unbelief, or 
doubt, or absolute blasphemy. The novelty of the treatment in- 
terested him, and the charm of the style carried him on irresistibly. 
Still at every page he felt doubts arising in his mind as to the good 
faith of the writer, his literary good faith, the accuracy of his quota- 
tions, and the fidelity of his translations from the Greek and Hebrew 
texts. Gustave was not a scholar himself, but he had a fine literary 
taste, and a literary. sin particularly shocked him. He had already 
noticed, and this without any Testament to refer to, several contra- 
dictions on the part of the author, and also a palpable disloyalty in 
the construing of certain passages of Scripture. This, however, 
only stimulated his curiosity to see the end of the book, which he 
was determined to examine afterwards, and to test its honesty by re- 
ference to the Scriptures themselves. It was altogether a most sti- 
VOL. v. 7 
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mulating amusement, and he was thankful to Madame de Genvriac 
for providing him with it. Soeur Thérése read on for a time, but at 
last she came to a passage so transparently profane that she gave a 
cry of horror, and stopped short. 

“ Oh, monsieur! it is too dreadful! I cannot read it!” 

‘Quelle bétise!”’ he cried, impatiently, ‘‘ you stop just at the 
most exciting part; I insist on your continuing, ma sceur; or else, if 
you don’t, I will read it myself, and I am already as tired as I can be, 
trying to hold the book and turn over with one hand, and besides 
having to hold it almost over my head to see. You will put me ina 
high fever if you don’t go on.” 

She sent up her heart in a passionate prayer, and went on. The 
tears were streaming from her eyes, choking her voice, and forcing 
her to stop every now and then to wipe them away. She interrupted 
the reading with broken exclamations of “ Oh, my Jesus! forgive 
me! I am doing it for love of Thee !’’—‘‘ Oh, my blessed Saviour !” 
—‘*QOh! patient God! patient Jesus!” 

M. de Bois-Ferré was not a crue] man by nature; far from it: he 
could not bear the sight of suffering, and could never refrain from 
alleviating it when it was in his power; he hated to see pain even in 
an animal, and yet the sight of the agony he was deliberately inflict- 
ing on Sceur Thérése found him as pitiless as a stone. He did not 
realise it; it was altogether beyond his comprehension how a human 
being in her right mind could be moved to such distress by such a 
cause. He knew her too well to accuse her for a moment of hypocrisy, 
of playing a part; yet he looked on at her tears exactly as he might 
have done at a representation of mimic woe on the stage. It was 
intensely interesting as a study, but it was too unreal to affect him 
with a feeling of compassion. She was, at last, so thoroughly over- 
come that it was difficult to hear her. 

“ Leave it down, ma seur; that will do for to-day,” he said. 

He was inclined to be angry with her, but he remembered how 
untiring she was in her care of him, and the half-formed reproach 
died on his lips. 

“ Have you got a copy of the New Testament with you ?” he in- 
quired, by-and-by. 

é“ Yes. Do you wish to see it?” and she drew the small, black 
volume from her pocket.  ' 

“ Not just yet. I shall be curious to compare Renan's quotations 
with it by-and-by ; indeed I have a fancy to make you read me the 
four Gospels consecutively as soon as we have finished; it strikes me 
he is not altogether honest in his narrative. It will be amusing to 
pick a few holes in it, and show up the fellow’s conceit. He hasa 
patronizing tone and a self-complacent way of giving out his opinion, 
as if no one had a right to dispute it, that affronts one, and savours 
of ignorance. Learned men are not so arrogant as a rule.” 

Scur Thérése made no comment. She had been stirred to the very 
depths of her soul by the insolent blasphemy of the book; she had 
skipped the most offensive words, and even whole lines, where she 

could; but even thus pruned, the reading of it had been a revolting 
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and intensely painful task. She had prayed all the time unceasingly, 
the singular sensation of a double individuality which she had de- 
scribed to her Superior being more strongly present than ever; it 
seemed literally that she had been two persons, one quietly 
seated and mechanically ‘articulating the odious words, the other 
kneeling invisibly and crying out earnestly to God. 

The book was nearly finished. Would M. de Bois-Ferré keep to 
his intention of reading the Gospels now, or would he remain under 
the fatal spell of Renan’s lies without making an effort to detect 
them? She did not dare to ask him. It may have been the effect 
of the excitement, or the result of his illness pursuing its course; but 
he was very much worse all that afternoon, and when the doctor 
came, late in the evening, he was evidently alarmed at the change. 
Mortification had set in; Sceur Thérése had, indeed, noticed some 
slight spots, but had not taken fright at them. The following morning 
their character was unmistakable. 

é“ He is a doomed man; he will be dead in a week,” said M. 
Vauban, when they stood at the outer door. 

“ Youth does wonders, doctor, and his constitution is good,” said 
Sceur Thérése. 

“Yes, but it has been too deeply shaken; he will not pull through, 
ma sceur.”’ | 

“Mon Dien! He is so unfit to die !? she murmured; ‘‘ but God 
is merciful, and all things are possible to Him.” 

é“ Yes, all things. He can work a miracle; perhaps He will if 
youask Him,” said the doctor, laying his broad hand paternally on 
her head. He was a huge man; she looked a mere baby by the 
side of him. 

““ Oh, doctor, will you help me ?” she said, grasping his arm, and 
looking up into his face; ‘‘I can do nothing unless you: help me! I 
have obeyed you in everything; you told me to read that bad story 
to him, and I did it. I have read a worse book than that to him, 
though it nearly killed me ; and now if he dies, I shall never know 
an hour’s peace or happiness! If I had disobeyed you, and insisted 
on reading different books, and brought in a priest to speak to him 
and persuade him, who knows what might have come of it? But 
I obeyed you, and now, unless you help me, it is too late!” 

Big tears were flowing from her eyes, and she was trembling from 
head to foot. Doctor Vauban had seen the Robin in many a trying 
circumstance, and had never known her quail; she had stood by 
when he was performing operations that made his assistants shudder, 
but he had never seen her flinch ; she had been his right hand where 
stronger helps had failed him; she was a woman, too, young, and 
fair, and delicate-fibred, and her life was a constant holocaust. She was 
weeping now, she was moved as he had never seen her moved, and 
rhe appealed to him for mercy as if she were begging for her 
ife. 

“ My child,” he said, kindly, “I would help you if I could. You 
know I have no bigotry ; I have no personal objection either to priests 
or to religion ; I am indifferent to them, but, as you must remember, 


se 
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I recognise their importance to others, and when it does not inter- 
fere with my duties to my patients as a physician, I have no objec- 
tion to their being called in; in fact, I often rejoice that they are: 
but it must be under certain conditions. They must wish it them- 
selves. M. de Bois-Ferré does not wish it. He is an unbeliever; at 
least I have always heard him say he was; and he certainly has 
shown in his life that he believed in no world beyond the present. 
If you were to bring in a priest to him now, you would irritate him 
to no purpose. I would not say this if I did not believe it. It would 
be worse than useless to attempt it.” 

Scour Thérése made no answer fora moment. There was a kind- 
liness and a sincerity in the doctor’s manner that carried conviction 
with them. He was speaking the truth, as far as he knew it. 

“Will you give me leave to try?” she said, presently. I don’t 
mean to bring in a priest; I know that might do harm just now; 
but will you leave me free to try and lead M. de Bois-Ferré to ask 
for one himself ?” 

é While there is life, there is hope,” replied M. Vauban. “TI repeat 
it, I see no chance of his recovery ; but, as you say, youth does won- 
ders. I am ready, however, to stake my reputation on it, that the 
slightest shock, or excitement, or irritation would make it a matter of 
sheer impossibility for him to recover—would, in fact, precipitate the 
catastrophe, and cut short what little span remains to him. It is my 
bounden duty to prevent this. I put it to your honour, ma sceur, to 
say candidly, whether the permission you ask is consistent with this 

uty.’ e 
é It is,” she answered, quickly; "I pledge you my word of honour 
that I will bear in mind what you say, and guard him from anything 
injurious as carefully as you would yourself.” 

“ You give me your word for this 2” 

“ I do.” 

é“ Then I will trust to your discretion. Do as you like.” 

When she went back to the sick-room, her face wore almost a 
happy look. She sang her usual evening hymns in the old joyous 
voice; even M. de Bois-Ferré noticed the change, and congratulated 
himself on it; it showed that she was pleased with whatever Vauban 
had been saying about him. 

“ You are in good spirits, ma sceur,” he cried; ““the old gentle- 
man is satisfied with my progress, I see? I wonder at that, for I 
fee] anything but comfortable to-night. What did he say 2” 

““ Patients should be like babies, and ask no questions,” said the 
Robin ; ‘‘ it is enough for you to know the nurse is well pleased.” 

And so he was fain to content himself with this, and lie quiet and 
try to go to sleep, while she sang to him, the voice growing softer 
and lower by degrees, until at last it ceased, just as the mother’s 
lullaby dies away by the cradle of her suffering child. Scour Thérése 
could not sleep; she sent Clement to bed, saying she would watch 
herself for the first part of the night ; M. le Comte was not well, and 

_ she preferred not to leave him. Clement was glad enough of his 

dismissal ; he replenished the lamp in the drawing-room, and wished 
am, "cr good night. 
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Sceur Thérése finished her office, and then returned to the dark- 
ened room, and sat down at the foot of the bed. She could not see 
the sleeper’s face, but the rays from the open door threw his hand 
into bright relief as it lay outside the coverlet. It was wasted, and 
white as the hand of a corpse. There is great character in the human 
hand; some are sympathetic and expressive almost as a face, others 
are stupid and repulsive. This was a finely cut, honest, gentle 
hand, and the long thumb and firmly cut knuckles showed a strength 
of will that was not common. If she could but see those fingers 
clasp the crucifix before they grew cold for ever, or lift themselves 
once in faith and humility to the Crucified! The darkness, the per- 
fect stillness of all around, the indistinguishable prostrate figure, the 
sleep that so closely resembled the long sleep that it foreshadowed, 
her recent conversation with the doctor, her knowledge of the young 
man’s impending danger, all this intensified the watcher’s compas- 
sion, and made her realise the horrors of his position with a vividness 
that was positively agonizing. He was on the verge of eternity, on 
the verge of hell; this soul that Christ had died for was about to be 
lost eternally, its divine ransom had been an unavailing sacrifice ; 
devils were gathered round that quiet bed, waiting to pounce upon 
their prey; angels, too, one that had walked by its side for eight-and- 
twenty years, were there; and the Creator was looking on from his 
eternal throne in heaven, waiting for the end. Oh! what were the 
angels about! Why were they so silent! Would none of those 
glorious spirits bestir himself and send some visible help, some 
angel in human form to fight the battle of their Lord, and snatch 
away the precious soul before it was too late! The angel was there, 
though she knew it not, and fighting the battle with all an angel’s 
energy and love. She fell upon her knees, and cried out to God, 
appealing to Him by every tender name of Saviour, Father, merciful 
Lord, Brother, Creator; she called Mary to her aid, reminding her of 
the price this soul had cost, recapitulating the testament of Calvary, 
when a dying God bequeathed it to her care. She gathered up the 
hails, the Jance, the blood-stained thorns, the dripping scourge, and 
laid them in the Mother’s arms, and defied her to gainsay the justice 
ofthe claim they urged. But what had Mary to do with justice! 
Mercy was her province, her kingdom. and her prerogative. Let 
Mercy arise at her bidding and rescue this blind, sin-stricken soul. 
The Sister of Mercy, who for love of the Crucified had forsaken 
home and forsworn all happiness in this world, drew the image of 
her Spouse from her girdle, and held it up with both hands, as high 
as her arms could stretch, and, in passionate, inarticulate words, 
called on the Mother of Sorrows to look on it, and reject her prayer 
ifshe could. A sound, not more audible than a smothered sob, 
escaped her as she sent up the invocation. Perhaps it was this, or 
the sudden, impulsive gesture, or, more likely, the rustle of some 
angel's wing as he sped heavenwards with the message, that touched 
the slumbers of the sick man and broke them. He opened his eyes, 
and beheld Sceur Thérése in that act of dedication, transfigured 
into a living prayer, her face upturned, her hands clasping the cruci- 
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fix lifted high above her head. He thought, for a moment, that he 
was dreaming, and waited to see if the delusion would not vanish ; 
but it did not; the clasped hands were lowered and folded on her 
breast that heaved with sobs ; while words, half formed, came inaudible 
from her lips. In the complete absorption of her prayer she had 
lost sight of herself and him, of the possibility of his awakening and 
seeing her. There is a majesty and a mystery about such commun- 
ings of the soul with God that awe the most irreverent when they are 
suddenly brought within sight of them. M. de Bois-Ferré felt im- 
pressed, as he had never been in his life. Nothing that he could 
think of would have induced him to speak, and reveal his wakeful 
presence; unbeliever as he was, he shrank from breaking in upon 
that holy and sublime intercourse. He knew instinctively that she 
was praying forhim. What a mystery it was, this love of God that 
thus swayed men and women, fellow-creatures of his own! What 
was the key to it? This stranger, whose name even he did not know, 
was wearing out her youth and strength in tending him, and passed 
her nights in praying for him, as if he were her brother, or even a 
dearer one, whose life was precious to her as her own. When he 
was cured, she would pass on to a new sick-bed, and lavish the same 
devotion on another. When he was cured? But if she knew he 
would be cured, why did she pass the night weeping and praying fo: 
him? Something like a shaft of cold steel shot through Gustave de 
Bois-Ferré. He had always said he was not afraid of death, that he 
did not shrink from the idea of dying, provided he was let off with as 
little pain as possible; but it was not the thought of its physical 
suffering that sent that strange sensation, as of a blade of ice, through 
him just now. If there should tum out to be something beyond it 
after all! Had he, in sober earnest, ever really doubted but there 
was 

The night wore on in darkness and in silence. It was daybreak 
before each knew that the other was awake. Sceur Thérése had 
dropped asleep on her knees, the crucifix in her hands, her cheek 
pressed against it and leaning on the foot of the bed. 

Dr. Vauban came early. The mortification was spreading; but the 
count was not suffering much; as the danger grew, the pain lessened. 

“Shall we finish Renan’s book, monsieur?”’ inquired Sceur 
Thérése, as soon as she had given her patient his breakfast. 

“ Yes, ma sceur; it interests you, then ?” he said, with some sur- 
prise. 

“In a certain way; I am anxious to compare it with the Gospel, 
and show up all its falsehoods. That was a good idea of yours.” 

So she read it to the end, not without a renewal of the previous 
day’s emotion, though that not always of the same distressing kind. 
Once it was deeply devotional, stirred by the harrowing description 
of the Passion. he count had desired her to make notes for future 
reference as she went along, and they began by dealing with these, 
and comparing them with the Evangelists. M.de Bois-Ferré was 
confounded by the treachery which the comparison disclosed at 
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every step. He made herread the passages twice over sometimes, 
and was loud in his disgust and contempt of the author's meanness. 

‘* That will do,” he said, after they had dismissed the first series 
of notes; “I see the whole thing is a fraud; the fellow wrote to 
make money ; I have no patience with such dishonesty.” 

“ You said you would like to hear the Evangelista from begin- 
ning to end,” said Soeur Thérése; ‘‘ shall I begin St. Matthew ?” 

“ Yes,” he said ; and then added, smiling, ‘‘ yon will like reading 
him better than Renan, ma sceur, eh ?” 

She read well, in a clear, musical voice, finely modulated, and 
expressing by its sympathetic vibrations the more delicate meaning, 
that finer sense of the words, which, as a great poet puts it, ‘‘ floats in 
the larger meaning of the voice.” She read to-day rather with her 
soul than her lips; it seemed to her as if the burning truths she was 
enunciating were a continuation of her prayer for light for her hearer. 
He, meanwhile, listened with rapt attention, occasionally asking her 
to repeat a passage or to explain a text, never letting a word pass 
without attention. When they had finished St. Matthew, M. de 
Bois-Ferré wanted her to go on with the Gospel of St. Mark, but she 
refused, alleging that it was too much for him in one day; she 
would resumg it to-morrow. 

In three days they got through the four Evangelists. When they 
came to the last—the tender, sweet St. John—the sick man, the dying 
man he was now, gave signs more than once of involuntary emotion, 
but at the close of the beloved disciple’s narrative of the Passion, the 
effort at concealment failed him. When Sceur Thérése ceased read- 
ing, her eyes were not the only moist ones. 

“It is most beautiful! it is sublime!’ he murmured, speaking 
more to himself than her. 

“ It is more than sublime; it is divine,” she replied ; “ it is the 
inspired utterance of the Spirit of God.” 

‘I would give a good deal to believe that,” he said, still in the 
same half-absent way; ‘‘ but it is hard, it is hard.” 

“Yes, it is ‘a hard saying’ for us as well as the Jews, but we need 
not turn away from it as they did,” and Sour Thérése opened the 
sixth chapter of John, and read again the passage where Simon Peter, ' 
in his wonder at the hard saying, cries out: “ But, Lord! to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” ‘“‘ If we would find the 
truth, we must go to the Author of truth,” she said; '“can you not 
understand this? You feed the Divine beauty of the Gospel; you 
acknowledge that it never could have been written by man; you see 
that Renan has falsified its sense at every line; why do you hesitate 
* to ask our Lord Himself to explain it to you ?” 

“Would He if I did?” said the count, dreamily, as if his mind 
were away beyond the things around him. 

“He would! He will, if you do but ask Him!” she said, fervently. 

He was silent for a moment, and then, looking at her with a more 
awakened glance, as if he had come back from afar, ‘‘ Ma sceur,” he 
said, ““do you ask Him for me. I don’t know how to pray; I have 
never said a prayer since I was a child.” . 
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Sceur Thérése knelt down, and taking her crucifix, laid it in Gus- 
tave’s hand ; his fingers closed upon it, and held it while she prayed. 
What a prayer was that! It was registered in heaven, no doubt, and 
angels were joyful as they listened to the music floating up to the 
Great White Throne. 

Before rising from her knees, she said, laying her hand gently 
on the white fingers that still clasped her crucifix: ‘ Monsieur, 
I have done my best to serve you and take care of you, have 
I not °” . 

é“ You have been an angel of goodness and charity to me,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ but why do you ask? Do you think me ungrateful ?” 

“No; on the contrary; I think you are too grateful, and I am 
going to ask you to do me a favour as a proof of it.” | 

“A favour, ma sceur! That is too good to be true, I’m afraid. 
Tell me, quickly, what can I do to please you?” = - 

“Will you let me send for a priest, and see him alone for a few 
minutes ?” 

She felt his hand shrink from under hers; it was an involuntary 
movement, but terribly significant; an expression of either annoy- 
ance or pain crossed his features, and for a moment he did not speak. 
Sceur Thérése was pleading with her whole soul for the answer. It 
came at last. 

“ Send for the priest, ma sceur; I will see him, since you wish it.” 

Clement was despatched on the errand at once. He was a swift- 
footed lad, and his devotion to Sceur Thérése had become boundless. 
He flew rather than ran to do her bidding, and in less time than she 
could have hoped, the curé of the parish returned with him. 
She conducted him to M. de Bois-Ferré’s bedside, and then with- 
drew, leaving them alone together. More than an hour passed before 
the door opened, and M. le Curé came out. Sceur Thérése rose to 
meet him with a question in her eyes. 

“ Give God thanks, ma sceur; He has wrought a great work of 
mercy in this soul. I shall return to-morrow.” 

And so he did, and the next day, and two succeeding ones, until 
the seal was set upon the great work, and the joy in heaven at the 
sinner’s return was complete. 

M. Vauban came an hour after the curé had gone. There was a 
something in the air of the room, a fragrance as of some heavenly 
presence passed away, that struck him when he entered. Gustave de 
Bois-Ferré greeted him with a radiant countenance. 

“Doctor, I want to thank you,” he said, opening out the hand 
he was too feeble to extend; “you have done me faithful service; 
Sceur Thérése has told me all.” 

Vauban was affected in spite of his professional sang froid. ‘‘ Tut, 
what is this !” he said, as he laid his hand in his patient’s ; ‘‘ you will 
be up and about one of these days, and it will be time enough to 
thank me.” 

Gustave made a negative movement with his head. “ Hush! 
Don’t try to deceive me now! It is useless. I am dying; and, doctor, 
I bless God for it, I never was happier in my life. You know whom 
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I have to thank for it. But you have had your share in the merci- 
ful work too. I should like you to accept Papillon as a remembrance 
of me, will you? There is no one else I should care so much to 
leave her to, and she was my great favourite, you know.” 

‘‘] want no remembrance of you, my dear boy; but since you 
wish it, I will accept Papillon,” replied the doctor. 

“ Thank you. And now I want you to send Guibert to me; you have 
his address; I have some matters to arrange, and the sooner they 
are settled the better.” | 

“I will call on him to-morrow, since you wish it; but there is no 
hurry i it will do as well in a few days hence,” said the doctor. 

e knew this was a lie, but the life-long habit of deceiving his 
patients in this supreme crisis, under the plea of not disquieting 
them, was stronger than every other feeling. He knew, to be sure, 
that it mattered little as far as the legacy of Papillon was concerned, 
and probably for other intended ones. 

That evening, Sceur Thérése was watching by the dying man, 
speaking now and then a word of comfort and encouragement, when 
suddenly there came a shadow across his face that she knew was the 
shadow of death. She went to the door and called softly to Clement. 
The lad came in, and kneeling down beside her, made the responses 
to the prayers for the last passage of his master. When they were 
over, Gustave de Bois-Ferré motioned to the Robin to come close to 

im. 

“ Ma soeur!—I am frightened! It is an awful thing ——to go 
before God with my hands empty —— I have nothing to show 
—— nothing a wasted life ——” 

Sceur Thérése’s heart sank within her. What could she say, what 
could she do to rescue him from this despair? God sent her an 
inspiration out of His own heart. 

“é Take this with you to the judgment seat!” she cried, slipping 
her crucifix between his stiffening fingers; ‘‘ your. hands are not 
empty now ; they are full of the death and merits of Jesus Christ !” 

He turned a glance on her that was surely a ray from the opening 
gates of heaven, and, with an unspoken blessing on his lips, expired. 

On the morrow, a funeral was seen wending jts way through the 
streets of Paris. Immediately behind the hearse walked two men, 
bareheaded and grave. One was the curé who had received Gustave 
de Bois-Ferré into the Church ; the other was the author who had 
been the instrument of his conversion. The priest and the blasphe- 
mer followed him side by side to Pére la Chaise. 
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FUTURE POETRY. 


BY ALICE THOMPSON. 


O new delights to our desire 
The singers of the past can yield. 
lift mine eyes to hill and field, 


And see in them your yet dumb lyre, 
Poets unborn and unrevealed. 


Singers to come, what thoughts will start 

To song é what words of yours be sent 
Through man’s soul, and with earth be blent ? 
These worlds of nature and the heart 

Await you like an instrument. 


Who knows what musical flocks of words 
Upon these pine-tree tops will light, 
And crown these towers in circling flight 
And cross these seas like summer birds, 
And give a voice to the day and night o 


Something of you already is ours ; 

Some mystic part of you belongs 

To us whose dreams your future throngs, 
Who look on hills, and trees, and flowers, 
Which will mean so much in your songs. 


I wonder, like the maid who found, 

And knelt to lift, the lyre supreme 

Of Orpheus from the Thracian stream. 
She dreams on its sealed past profound ; 
On a deep future sealed I dream. 


She bears it in her wanderings 
Within her arms, and has not pressed 
Her unskilled fingers, but her breast 
Upon those silent sacred strings ; 

I, too, clasp mystic strings at rest. 


For I, i’ the world of lands and seas, 
The sky of wind and rain and fire, 
And in man’s world of long desire— 
In all that is yet dumb in these— 
Have found a more mysterious lyre. 
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MR. AUBREY DE VERE'S “ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY.”* 


[’ is a rare pleasure to meet with poetry which has some higher 

purpose than the gaining of popular applause—poetry which 
appeals to the sympathies of the comparatively narrow circle that can 
form a judgment of their own. In his latest work Mr. de Vere gives 
us this pleasure. ‘‘ Thomas a Becket,” like “ Alexander the Great,” 
is inno sense of the word popular, neither in its subject nor in the 
mode of treatment. A Catholic archbishop; martyred, in the defence of 
the Church’s rights, by a king who was the declared enemy of the 
Roman Court, would receive but little English sympathy if his martyr- 
dom took place to-day; and the chaste severity of thought and 
language, in which Mr. de Vere has told the story, must pall upon 
imaginations accustomed to the sensual colouring of modern poets. 
If for no other reason than his high contempt of mere passing tastes, 
Mr. de Vere deserves our admiration; for his cultured mind and 
power of language could command a wide success if he would only 
pander to the religious and social feelings which hold sway at pre- 
sent. But he has chosen a nobler part—to consecrate his intellectual 
gifts and hope of fame to the cause of high morality, of religion, and 
of country; and if the admiration of all who can appreciate his 
merits as a poet, if the gratitude of his co-religionists, and the affec- 
tion of his countrymen, can be to him in the place of a vulgar popu- 
larity, we feel assured he will never regret the choice. 

In introducing “ St. Thomas of Canterbury” to the notice of our 
readers, we should have wished to select only a very few passages, 
and then refer them to the work itself, which will amply repay a 
careful study. But the incidents are so closely interwoven, and so 
much of the beauty of the scenes depends upon a knowledge of a 
Becket’s life, that we have been led to join together our extracts by 
a brief historic sketch. 

Thomas a Becket, then, was born in London, in the year 1117. 
His father, Gilbert, who was Portreeve of the city, and one of its 
leading burghers, early destined him to the service of the Church: 
for he was a friend and countryman of the good Archbishop Theo- 
bald, and hoped, no doubt, that his friend would prove a kind patron 
to young a Becket. The boy was sent to study under the Canons of 
Merton, and, later on, to London, to Oxford, and to Paris. His 
father’s death, after the youth’s return from Paris, would have 
clouded all his hopes but for the ready aid of Theobald. He entered 
into the archbishop’s household, and soon, by his master’s libera- 
lity, revisited the Continent, to complete his studies in canon and 
civil law. At Bologna, where he was a pupil of the famous Gratian, 


s St. Thomas of Canterbury. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere. 
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and at Auxerre, in Burgundy, he laboured zealously; though we are 
not told that he won any very marked success. But he gained snffi- 
cient reputation to smooth all difficulties from his path in England, 
where honours and preferments were showered on him at his return. 
Lesser favours opened up the way to the Archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury—“ the richest dignity in the English Church after the Bishop- 
rics and Abbeys” (Lingard). He became the intimate friend and 
guide of ‘Fheobald’s old age ; and on Henry’s accession was presented 
by the archbishop to the king, and at once became a favourite. He 
was appointed tutor to the young prince, Henry’s son; and soon 
after became Chancellor of England, an office for which ‘his legal 
studies had fittingly prepared him. Other and lucrative dignities 
were added, that he might live as became his high position; and 
history tells us how fully he threw himself into a courtier’s life. It 
should however be borne in mind that a Becket had not yet become a 
priest. Hehad qualified himself for holding benefices by taking dea- 
con’s orders, and most probably intended to pass on, in the course of 
time, to the priesthood. But meanwhile he gave himself wholly up to 
the duties and the pleasures of his new position. He rivalled where he 
did not outstrip in magnificence the wealthy nobles of Henry’s court. 
Riches and honours had been lavished on him by the king, and both 
duty and inclination would lead him to uphold, by an unstinted 
generosity, the dignity of his master. Henry, in return, treated him 
far more like a friend than a dependent—“ they had,” in Archbishop 
Theobald’s words, “ but one heart and one mind” (in aure et ore 
vulgi sonat vobis esse cor unum et animam unam),—and whenever 
business of great importance required a trusted agent, a Becket was 
sure to be selected. And so we find him acting at one time the part 
of a diplomatist, at another of a military leader. Of our present 
France at least a third was then in possession of the English king ; 
and Henry aimed at adding to his French dominions. So á Becket 
was sent to Paris to bring about a marriage between Henry’s eldest 
son and Margaret, the infant daughter of Lewis and the heiress, as 
matters then stood, of his kingdom. The Chancellor's display of 
wealth astonished the Parisians, and would, indeed, astonish them 
still more to-day, shown forth, as it was, in a manner so strangely at 
variance with our notions of an embassy. Mr. de Vere has quaintly 
described both it and its effect uponthe French. ‘‘ Princesses gazed 
from the windows, and nuns peered through their gates; and they of 
France muttered as he passed: ‘If this be England’s Chancellor, 
what is her king?””” (p.10). Later on, when’ war again broke out, 
in consequence of Henry’s laying claim to the duchy of Toulouse, a 
Becket returned with him to France, this time at the head of achosen 
troop—7oo knights, and 1,200 horse—whose charges he himself 
bore, and whom in person he led to battle. He won renown both as 
a general and a soldier, besieged and captured fortresses deemed 
impregnable till then, and overcame, in single combat, Engelramme 
de Trie, one of the most famous knights of France. 

In April, 1161, Archbishop Theobald died. From his acces- 
sion to the See of Canterbury, during all the troubles and bloodshed 
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of the contest between Stephen and Matilda, he had persistently 
advocated the latter’s claims ; by the advice of a Becket he had in- 
vited Henry into England, and had taken a leading part in the Treaty 
of Wallingford, which settled the succession upon the House of 
Plantagenet. Naturally, therefore, the young king’s gratitude deferred 
during the lifetime of this prelate the struggle he was resolved to 
wage against the liberties, or, as he would have termed them, the 
encroachments, of the Church. For Henry had resolved to be sole 
rulerin England. He had been a witness to the misery and crimes 
which flooded the land under both Stephen and Matilda, whose power 
lay in the loyalty of the barons and the friendships of the great 
prelates; and Henry had determined to make himself independent 
both of barons and of prelates. He was, further, ofan ambitious and 
grasping mind. Just as he wished to add to his dominions, so was 
he eager to be without a rival in wealth or influence within them. 
He set himself to crush the spirit of the feudal nobles ; he razed their 
castles, abolished their privileges, and by his high-handed interference 
in the marriage of their daughters, lessened their power with their 
possessions. In all this he met with little opposition; he was known 
to be a good hater, and few men dared to withstand his will. But 
side by side with the nobility, and often leagued with it against the 
Crown, he found another power much less easily assailed. By a 
natural and easy growth the Church had everywhere acquired an in- 
fluence almost wholly independent of the state In England, more 
especially this had been the case; for, not only were the bishops and 
many of the abbots great temporal peers; not only did they fortify 
and hold strong castles, and lead out to battle great bands of armed 
retainers ; but they claimed and were allowed a special spiritual power 
in mediating between the sovereign and his subjects ; and this power 
they had exercised not long before, by the alternate depositions of 
Stephen and Matilda. This power, also, Henry was resolved to break ; 
and his first thought, when Archbishop Theobald died, was to secure 
in the Chair of Canterbury some one to whom he might look for aid 
in the coming struggle. | 

He sent for a Becket to Falaise, and bade him set out at once for 
England, as he had fixed on him to fill the vacant see. “The Chan- 
cellor, it seems, had had reason to expect this choice, for his answer 
was given on the spot. He smiled— 


~ ... “And, lifting his gay sleeve, 
Replied, ‘A saintly man your Highness seats 

Upon Augustine’s chair ;’ then added, sad, 

‘Forbid it heaven! One month, and love, long tried, 
Would change to new-born hatred,.’” (p. 26.) 


But his better judgment yielded to the instances of Henry and the 
entreaties of the Papal legate. He was nominated to the arch- 
bishopric ; and the electors were almost unanimous in his favour. 
It may be they would have chosen him even if allowed a perfect 
liberty of choice; but it is certain they only followed the king’s 
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clearly-expressed commands; so that his election, though he him- 
self took no part in bringing it about, was a source of sadness and 
regret to the archbishop in later years. 

However, whether the monks of Canterbury elected Thomas 
willingly, or merely ratified, through fear, what the king had ordered, 
certain it is that the new prelate soon showed himself worthy of the 
dignity to which their votes had raised him. From the day when 
Henry of Winchester consecrated him in the church of Canterbury, 
he became another man. He seems to have been endowed with 
many of the mental qualities, which Jed Strafford, in aftertimes, to 
take “thorough” as the key-note of his policy. He had all the un- 
bending resolution, the energy and power of will, with more than 
the honesty of purpose, the penetration, and the foresight of the 
modern statesman. Having accepted a high, religious trust—gladly, 
as his enemies will have it, or reluctantly and full of sad presenti- 
ments, as friendly writers say—he began by laying aside all the 
pomp and worldliness that had marked his previous life. His own 
personal holiness and a renewal of the English Church were the aims 
he set before him : 


“Herbert! my Herbert ! 
High visions, mine in youth, upbraid me now ; 
I dream of sanctities redeemed from shame; 
Abuses crushed ; all sacred offices 
Reserved for spotless hands. God’s house, God's kingdom 
I see so bright, that every English home, 
Sharing that glory, glitters in its peace. 
I see the clear flame on the poor man’s hearth, 
From God's own altar lit ; the angelic childhood ; 
The chaste, strong youth; the reverence of white haigs : 
*Tis this religion means. O Herbert ! Herbert! 
Had I foreseen, with what a vigilant care 
Had I built up my soul”. (p. 11.) 


In these noble lines Mr. de Vere has happily summed up the 
objects of 4 Becket’s bishop-life. 

The man who formed these high designs would be little likely to 
retain a lofty and onerous civil employ; so we need not wonder 
that a Becket soon sent the great seal to the king in France. The 
scene in which it is handed back to Henry has been well described. 
The haughty monarch has at length attained the object of his wishes : 
he may. rule the Church henceforward almost as he may rule the 
state; Íor, 


“ That hand which holds the seal, wielding the staff— 
The feud of Crown and Church henceforth is past.” (p. 16.) 


In a kindly mood he recalls the services 4 Becket rendered him, 
and speaks stoutly in his defence against Queen Eleanor. But his 
joy is rudely broken in upon by messengers from Canterbury, who lay 
be:ore him a letter from 4 Becket and the seal of England. The 
anger of the king is great, greater even, if we may say so, than the 
events described before could have led us to anticipate; and the 
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firm friendship which had bound Henry to his Chancellor is put 
aside for ever. With the object, no doubt, of heightening the 
dramatic effect, Mr. de Vere assigns the resignation of the chancel- 
lorship as the original ground of quarrel; and, for the same reason, 
he makes it precede a Becket’s consecration. But whether it were 
so or not, other grounds were not wanting. Church lands had been 
seized by greedy'laymen, and a Becket called for their restoration : 
no persuasion or fear of consequences could bend him to a compro- 
mise : 
é I will not suffer 

The meanest stone in castle, grange, or mill, 

The humblest clod of English earth, one time 

A fief of my great mother, Canterbury, 

To rest a caitiff’s booty.” (p. 38.) 


Many of the clergy, too, about the court led lives of utter worth- 
lessness, and not unfrequently of gross sensuality—and á Becket 
called loudly for reform. Thus, besides, angering the king, he had 
raised up two bodies of powerful and numerous. enemies, before the 
great struggle commenced. 

The attack was first made at the point where the Church was 
weakest. From an easily understood dislike of calling in heathen 
judges as arbiters in Christian quarrels, had risen up the custom of 
referring such disputes to the judgment of the priesthood. When the 
world became Christian and the quarrels numerous, lay judges took 
cognizance df civil matters; but wherever the interests of religion 
were at stake, the cause was still carried before the Church tribunals. 
And thus, when guilt was laid to the charge of any member of the 
priesthood, the accusation was made to his Ecclesiastical Superior, 
who held a court where privacy was more or less preserved, and thus 
shielded the Church from disgrace, and the world at large from much 
hurtful scandal. That such a system was open to grave evils no man 
can doubt ;- for the spiritual courts could not sentence the clergy to 
‘judgments of blood ;” and as “the privilege of their order” pro- 
tected all who had been admitted even to first tonsure by the Church, 
vast numbers were thus freed from the fear of penalties which scarcely 
held society in a state of turbulent unrest. Fine, imprisonment, and 
flagellation were not punishments suited to an age like that; and 
only seemed to set a premium upon crime by securing the compara- 
tive safety of the offender. 

On the other hand, the spiritual courts were almost the only safe- 
guard of the people against the tyrannizing spirit of the nobles, and 
offered the only means by which cheap and speedy justice could be 
secured. The judges, further, were men of education, trained to a 
knowlege of the law, and administering a system which was the 
growth of ages ; so that suitors naturally preferred the uniformity and 
equity of their decisions to the caprice and violence which often 
swayed the royal and baronial courts. Hence, wherever legal inge- 
huity could invent any sufficient reason, the people brought their 
causes before the Church tribunals; and hence, too, arose bitter 
enmity on the part of the barons and the crown; for, apart 
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from the the influence which the Church was thus acquiring, the fees 
and fines that passed into Churchmen’s hands were of considerable 
value. 


By the time of which we write abuses had arisen; and Henry had 
a show of right and justice on his side when he declared that in case 
of murder, felony, and such like crimes, even clerics should be handed 
over to the civil courts. To settle this and other matters, a great 
council was summoned to meet at Clarendon; and there a Becket 
was required to meet the wishes of the king. He refused at first, as 
all the bishops had done before; but he was alone in his refusal 
now; and both his brethren in the episcopate and the nobles of the 
kingdom besought him, on their knees, to lay aside his own self-will, 
and save the Church and England from confusion, and, it might, be 
from more deadly perils. Moved by these entreaties, and by other 
and less creditable dealings on the part of Henry, he yielded his con- 
sent at last and accepted the ‘‘customs,” as they were called, for 
which the king had striven so anxiously. In this his conduct has 
been grievously misrepresented.* He erred, no doubt; for he gave 


consent against his better judgment; but he had been shamefully 
deceived, and he repented nobly: 


“ At Clarendon I sinned—thus much all know; 
Few know the limit of that sin, and fewer 
The threefold fraud that meshed me in that sin, 
From which, like weeping Peter, I arose, 
To fall, I trust, no more. My lords, that day 
There came to me two templars from the king, 
Who sware his highness inwardly was racked, 
That, snared by flatterers, he had made demands 
Which, for his honour’s sake, he could not cancel, 
Yet which, if yielded but in phrase by us, 
Should vex the Church no further. I refused. 
Came next the papal envoy from Aumone, 
With word the Pope, moved by the troublous time, 
Willed my submission to the royal will. 
This was the second fraud ; remains the third. 
My lords, the customs named till then were few; 
In evil hour I yielded—pledged the Church. 
Alas! to what I knew not. On the instant 
The king commanded, ' Write ye down these Laws :’ 
And soon, too soon, a parchment, pre-ordained, 
Upon our table lay—a scroll inscribed 

ith usages sixteen, whereof most part 

Were shamefuller than the worst discussed till then. 
My lords, too late I read that scroll. I spurned it; 
I sware by Him who made the heavens and earth 
That never seal of mine should touch that bond, 
Not mine, but juggle-changed.” (p. 74.) 


Mr. de Vere represents him speaking thus at Northhampton, 
whither he had been summoned to meet the king in Parliament. 
- Alone and unaided he struggled to redeem the past; not one even of 


e As a specimen of bigotry and uncritical ignorance, see Lord Lyttleton’s “ His- 
tory of Henry I1.,” vol. ii., book 3. 
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the bishops, if we except Henry of Winchester, gave him countenance 
or support; and the barons, almost to a man, were clamorous against 
him. His lands and goods were forfeited to the crown ; he was 
bound over to pay vast sums, partly fines, partly moneys received when 
he held high offices at court, and not yet accounted for—some even 
which he had accepted as a gift from Henry, and which the king now 
bade him pay back again. But the hour of weakness had passed 
away for ever. He indignantly refused to ratify the consent which 
had been wrung from him at Clarendon, shamed the craven band of 
bishops into silence and retreat, and forbade the barons to pronounce 
the sentence which the king had ordered them to speak against him. 
Then he rose, and went forth, unmolested, from amongst them, so 
great was the reverence his noble bearing had inspired, and seeing no 
further hope of safety or peace in England, took shipping for France, 
where King Louis received him with royal kindness : 


é“ No need of pleading, sirs: I know the man: 
I met him first breasting the tides of war, 
And more admired, than joyed to see, his banner, 
That still made way when others tacked and veered 
On that large-labouring sea. In peace I found him 
A loyal man and honest, lofty-souled, 
And resolute in his purpose. 
# há há % * 7 & 
I love the man, or distant, or close by, 
Knowing him injured, and esteeming just. 
Tell him no girl-lip in my France hath ever 
Trembled more sweetly ere it owned the truth, 
Than this old heart for joy when came the news 
He trod our shores secure.”” (pp. 82-83.) 


Pope Alexander, too, who held his court at Sens, and saw that a 
Becket’s cause was the cause of Rome, was no less warm in his re- 
ception; and when, wearied of the strife, and saddened by the 
memory of the Assize of Clarendon, and influenced too, no doubt, 
by the part the king had borne in his election, the archbishop 
resigned the See of Canterbury into his hands again, the Pope bade 
him take back his pastor’s staff, and. await, in the monastery of Pon- 
tigny, the advent of better days. But Henry’s anger found means to 
reach 4 Becket even there—means which only a man who knew the 
great archbishop’s tender heart could have devised, and which only 
a tyrant, wanting in every sentiment of pity and of justice, could 
have carried into execution : 


“ Lastly, his friends are banished, kith and kin, 
The old, the young, the cleric and the lay, 
Widows and babes in arms, four hundred all; 
His sister, sickness-worn ; the nun Idonea; 
This day they plough the bleak, snow-blinded sea, 
Oath-bound, to bear their wail beneath the gates 
Of him their exile’s cause, so named,” (p. 97.) 


And a Becket’s sister fell a victim to the misery and anguish of 
that weary exile. Then Henry threatened to take vengeance on the 
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Cistercian Monks of England for the kindness shown his enemy by 
their brethren of France; and so a Becket was forced to leave the 
calm retreat where he had spent two peaceful years preparing to com- 
plete his sacrifice. 

We mtst hurry to the end, omitting all the varied incidents which 
went before his seeming reconciliation with the king. In 1170, he 
landed once again in England, not, however, in the spirit of a con- 
queror; though, alone, against the king, and barons, and many 
of the clergy, he had obtained the victory. The “ Customs” had 
been annulled, and Henry strove for them no longer; the temporal 
possessions of the See of Canterbury were restored ; and the bishops 
of London and Salisbury, with Roger of York, a Becket’s bitterest 
foes, had been suspended from the exercise of every priestly function. 
Yet there was no note of triumph in the Te Deum with which he 
greeted the English shores. He knew the king too well to trust his 
friendship ;* and when he bade adieu to France, he had already pre- 
pared his soul for the end he foresaw to be at hand. Tradition says 
he had had a supernatural warning even in Pontigny; and history tells 
us that his language and his bearing were those of a man come home 
to die. The people flocked around him as he moved on to Canter- 
bury ; and when he entered London, the streets were hung with 
tapestries, as for a festival; and every rank and age gathered round 
him for his blessing. But he walked amongst them as if he belonged 
to earth no longer ; and silently set about preparing for the death he 
knew was near. He had not long to wait. His enemies were busy 
at the court, and the suspended bishops called loudly on Henry for 
protection. Ina real storm of passion, or a moment of simulated. 
wrath, the king burst forth into the famous words: ‘‘ Of the cowards 
who eat my bread is there not one who will free me from this turbu- 
lent priest ?” 

The rest is soon told. Four knights—Reginald Fitzurse, William 
Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito—set sail for England. 
Arrived at Canterbury, they would have forced a Becket to absolve 
the suspended prelates ; and when he would not yield to their brutal 
threats, they murdered him before the altar in his own cathedral. 

The fate of the assassins and of their master was equally wretched. 
They died miserably in a foreign land ; and Henry, after weary years 
of cruel suffering, inflicted on him by the unnatural rebellion of his 
sons, passed away in the midst of his defeats, at war with men, with 
himself, and God. Looking on Le Mans, the cradle of his child- 
hood, as it lay in flames before him, while he fled from Philip—his 
victorious foe—he is said to have cried out to God, some little time 
before he died: ‘Since Thou hast taken from me the town I loved 
best, where I was born and bred, and where my father lies buried, I 
will have my revenge on Thee too: I will rob Thee of that thing 
Thou lovest most in me.” 

The extracts we have given from Mr. de Vere’s work will, we hope, 
tempt many of our readers to peruse it carefully throughout. They 


# See 4 Becket’s character of Henry, in “ Lingard,” c. xii., note 102. 
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will find it singularly accurate in historic details; while the choice of 
incidents, and the working out of character, will give them a picture of 
Henry and his times, which mere history can never offer. A Becket 
himself, the great central figure of the drama, is powerfully drawn— 
with his high zeal, hisardent sympathies, his unbending constancy, and 
proud defiance of insult and danger. Even his very fall at Clarendon 
only serves to bind us closer to the saint; for Mr. de Vere has wisely 
judged that no spectacle can stir the heart more deeply than that of 
a great and good man, who tells the story of his weakness and of his 
after sorrow. Idonea, although a real historic personage, seems 
almost a creation of our author’s fancy, so vividly has he portrayed 
her. Her tender, passionate love for a dead brother, the companion 
of her youth ; her deep insight into the workings of the heart, and 
the gentle sadness with which she gives the history of her life; her 
filial reverence for 4 Becket, and strong resolve when service can be 
rendered him, all go to form a character second in beauty and im- 
pressiveness only to the saint himself. 

But we must finish here. If we could wish for any change in 
what Mr. de Vere has given us, it would be in the last scene of the 
drama, where the action seems too slow—so anxious has the mind 
become about the issue we féel to be at hand. 

We may quote, in conclusion, a song—one of the scattered 
beauties of the poem—which requires no context to make its simple 
pathos felt and understood: 


“ Phoebus paced the wooded mountains ; 
Kindled dawn, and met a doe: 
‘Child, what ails thee that thou rovest 
O’er my bright hills sad and slow ? 


é ¢ That upon thy left side only 
Thou thy noontide sleep dost take 
That thy foot the fountain troubles 
Ever ere thy thirst thou slake ? 


é“ Answered thus the weeping creature : 
‘Once beside me raced a fawn; 
See'st her, O thou god all-seeing! 
O’er thy hills, in wood or lawn ? 


“ “ On my left side sleep I only, 
For 'tis there my anguish stirs; 
And my foot the fountain troubles, 
Lest it yield me shape like hers.’ 


« Then the Sun-god marvelled, musing : 
¢ When my foolish Daphne died, 
Rooted ’mid Peneian laurels, 
Scarce one little hour I sighed.’” (p. aa.) 


P. F. 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE POETS. 


BY WILFRID MENNELL, 


EATH hovering near her couch, a maiden lay, 
‘And looking round her chamber softly smiled 
To think how oft its dear delights beguiled 
Her heart in years, the bygone and the gay. 
But, most of all, her lingering eyes would stray 
To a little oaken table where were piled 
The volumes of the poets who had wiled 
‘So many an hour in fitful joy away. 


Ah me! she sighed, I listened to your strain, 

And saw Love’s arms stretched forth enticingly, 

And looked, and longed, and turned, and looked again, 
Nor could forget that sight, though I was fain: 

Now tell me, O my poets, era I die, 

Did all your joy repay me for my pain ? 


THE CHANCES OF WAR. 
BY A. WHITELOCK. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


WOE TO THE VANQUISHED ! 


“I know thee well: nor did I ho 
To change thy purpose, iron is thy soul. 
But see that on thy head I bring not down 
The wrath of heaven.” Tad 
sad. 


THE plot which had been laid succeeded only too well. It was . 
Fennel’s turn to take command at St. John's Gate. The perfidy, of 
which he was already more than suspected, had not prevented the | 
city authorities from confiding to him this important charge. They 
were not disposed to be stubborn in their resistance to Ireton, and it 
is highly probable that they were acquainted with Fennel’s designs, 
and cordially abetted them. 

When MacDermott arrived at the governor’s quarters, he found 
the chief officers of the Ulster troops assembled there, and with them 


a few of the more patriotic of the citizens, ecclesiastics, as well as 
laymen. 
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“?Tis over, MacDermott,” said a man in the dress of a priest, ap- 
proaching him as he entered. 

“ What mean you, my lord ?” 

“Fennel, whom the mayor insisted on sending to St. John’s Gate, 
has driven off the Ulstermen of the guard, and has turned the guns 
upon the town, and swears he will admit Ireton and his troops if we 
do not come to terms.” 

“Ha ! the maniac spoke truth!” muttered MacDermott. “Why 
not dislodge the traitor, my lord ?” 

“°Tis hopeless,” replied the bishop, despondingly. “ He could 
hold the gate against us all till Ireton arrived to support him. It is 
useless to struggle further. The parley has been beaten, the com- 
missioners are already in Ireton’s camp. He knows that we are in his 
power, and he will be exacting. We have done our duty by our 
country without flinching; it only remains for us now to bear the 
consequences hravely.” 

“Yes, my lord,” returned the soldier, warmly. “The events of the 
past few years may have left dark stains on many a fair fame, but they 
have made the name of the Bishop of Emly immortal, if a foremost 
place in the history of Ireland can give immortality. You have 
never wavered yet; if you begin to despond, then, indeed, we had 
better lay down our arms. 

“ It must come to that, MacDermott,” said the prelate, sadly. 
» The struggle is almost over. It would be a bootless sacrifice of 
brave lives to maintain it longer. The ‘odds against us are over- 
whelming, and the hand of God is heavy upon us. We have held out 
long after hope deserted us. We have only one more duty left us to 
perform ; it is to die as courageously as we lived.” 

“Die, my lord!’ said MacDermott. ‘Surrender does not mean 
death, If it does, why not sell our lives dearly ?” 

“It does not mean it for all, but it means death for me. Ireton 
has sworn that I shall be exempted from the conditions granted to 
the citizens, because of my efforts to keep the timid townsmen to 
their duty. But to me it matters not. I have lived to see the last of 
Ireland's nationality ; my life is already too long.” 

“Tt shall not be!” exclaimed the soldier. “ They could never con- 
sent to terms from which you were excepted.” 

“You shall see it done to-day. I do not censure them for it. 
They cannot do otherwise. The commissioners will soon return. 
We shall all hear our sentence then.” 

They had not long to wait. A messenger summoned them to the 
council chamber of the mayor—it was with him that Ireton treated 
for the surrender of the city. As they entered, dismay was upon the 
faces of the civic authorities already assembled in the room; they 
had no word of greeting for the score of ecclesiastics, soldiers, and 
Civilians who came from the governor’s quarters. They had already 
heard the terms on which Ireton would accept the surrender, and 
they knew that these terms doomed to death nearly every one of the 
men now entering the room. : 

“ Read again the conditions which the Deputy-General, Henry 
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Ireton, proposes,” said the chief magistrate, solemnly, as soon as the 
noise, occasioned by the entrance of the new arrivals, had sub- 
sided. 

“ The city and castle,” began the Recorder, Stackpoole, amid the 
deepest silence, ‘‘and all places of strength, shall be delivered 
to the Deputy-General on the twenty-ninth instant, by sunset, for 
use of the Parliament and Commonwealth of England. In considera- 
tion of which, all persons now in the city shall have their lives and 
properties, except the following, who opposed and restrained the 
deluded people from accepting the conditions so often offered 
them. 

The voice of the speaker trembled, and many a face among his 
speechless audience grew pale. 

“ Major-General Hugh O'Neill, governor,” began the recorder. 
The doomed soldier, leaning on his sword, heard the sentence, un- 
moved. ‘ Major-General Purcell—Sir Geoffry Galway—-Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lacy—Captain George Wolfe—Captain Lieutenant Sexton— 
Terence O’Brien, Bishop of Emly ——”’ 

There were many other names on the fatal list, and other articles 
in the proposed treaty; but MacDermott hardly heard the rest of the 
list of condemned, and paid slight attention to the remaining articles. 
He had heard enough—the city was to be given up, and the bravest 
of its defenders was to die. He looked round upon the council, 
with whom it now lay to decide the fate of the town, and the fate of 
the best of its citizens. Indignation flushed the faces and contracted 

_the brows of a few, but gloomy despondency and despair were the 
prevailing expression that sat upon the circle of anxious faces. 

“ What say you, gentlemen °” asked the mayor, interrupting the 
painful silence which succeeded the reading of Ireton’s terms. 

“There is nothing to be said,” remarked a white-faced burgher. 
é“ If we cannot obtain better terms, we must e’en accept these, such 

as they are.” | 

“Yes,” added another; ‘‘there is no longer a choice between 
resistance and surrender. We are already as much in Ireton’s power 
as if his banner were on the castle walls. We have no option; the 
terms he is pleased to offer we must be content to accept.” 

“ Is it, then, the opinion of all that these terms be agreed to ?” 
asked the mayor. 


“It cannot be otherwise,” returned: the citizen who had first 
spoken. 

From the men whose interest in the decision was the deepest, 
there was no answer to the mayor’s question. 

MacDermott looked at his commander. O'Neill was still leaning 
on his sword, listening as if unconcerned in the debate, and betray- 
ing no intention of taking part in it. He looked from one to an- 
other of the faces that frowned under the helmets about him. But 
whatever were the feelings of his comrades-in-arms, they showed no 
inclination to make them known; they were, nearly ail, included in 
the list of the condemned. He turned to look for the Bishop of 
Emly, whose voice rarely failed in the debates on the affairs of the 
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town. The prelate was standing in a corner of the room, his head 
was bent, and his lips were moving as if in prayer. 

s“ Do you all agree with the opinions that have been expressed ?” 
again asked the mayor, in a low voice, as if he doubted the fairness 
of the question he was putting. 

“ No, sir, all do not agree with them!” broke in MacDermott, 
with an impetuosity which fairly startled the timid majority in the 
council. “A delicacy, which is ill appreciated, shuts the mouths 
which have always helped and forced you to overcome your fears, 
but it does not shut mine. No scruple hinders me from protesting 
against your cowardly counsels; and I protest against them now 
with all the vehemence I am capable of. You are the owners of 
these old walls, and it is, of course, in your power to dispose of them 
as you think fi. But you are not masters of the interests that now 
are defended by them, and you are still less masters of the gallant 
lives that, for sake of these interests, have held them for you, long 
after your cowardice would have given them up. If you knew what 
honour requires and had the courage to do it, you would man the 
breach yourselves rather than suffer the hangman of Ireton to touch 
a hair of the noble heads he asks of you. I do not speak to you 
of what your loyalty to King Charles requires. It is a virtue I do 
not possess myself, and I do not wonder that it cannot urge you to 
deeds of heroism. I will not speak of what your duty to your country 
requires, I have never known you to respect its claims upon you. 
speak only of what the lowest form of gratitude, and every form of 
honour requires you to do for the men who have hitherto fought for 
you; reject with scorn these humiliating terms, and allow them now 
to fight for themselves.” 

A murmur of approval broke from the lips of some of the officers 
who had hitherto maintained a rigid silence. Whispers of alarm 
circulated among the townsmen. 

“We would willingly be generous,” began one of them at length, 
in an apologetic tone, ‘‘ but it would be useless. The circumstances 

are such ——” 

“We understand your motives, and will excuse you from being 
brave,” broke in the Bishop of Emly, in a decisive tone. 
“But the circumstances which dispense with generosity in you, im- 
pose it upon us. Thank you, MacDermott, for your well-meant 
kindness, We have urged our fellow-citizens to maintain this struggle. 
If some must be sacrificed to the hate of the Puritans, we are the 
fitting victims. Gentlemen, you are right; the town must be given 
up. It is useless to sacrifice more in its defence. I presume that 
you have obtained from Ireton everything he could be induced to 
grant. I advise that the articles be agreed to.” 

With these words the prelate passed through the crowd, and left 
the room. 

“ [ concur in the advice of the bishop,” said Hugh Dhuv O'Neill, 
drawing himself up, and taking his sword under his arm; ‘‘ Agree 
to the articles.” 


He passed out into the street, leaving the council to its delibera- 
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tions. His officers, and several of the more warlike citizens followed. 
There was no longer a dissentient voice; the council, in the name of 
the mayor and inhabitants of Limerick, voted the surrender of the 
city on the terms proposed by the Deputy-General. 


- a - w - w * . 


“ How go the trials, Heber ?” asked Mary Dillon of a young man 
who had just entered her sitting-room, and impatiently cast his hat 
and cloak on a chair near her. “ Has the court-martial decided the 
fate of the Bishop of Emly ?” 

“It has decided, Mary. The oak roof of the old church in which 
he ministered so often is yet ringing with his sentence. A moment, 
and, if you will, you may see what it has been.” 

He drew her to the window. A crowd was passing in the street— 
not a mob, though it was composed principally of the half-clothed 
denizens of the lanes and alleys. They accompanied, but at a re- 
spectful distance, a body of Puritan soldiers who guarded a single 
prisoner. The crowd cast timid glances at therigid countenances of the 
guards, and instinctively shrank back at every movement of their long 
muskets. Buttheireagernesstocatcha glimpse of the prisonerovercame 
their fears a moment after, and again they ventured to approach the 
line of stern-faced musketeers. The object of their interest was a man 
past middle age, clothed in a suit of worn-out black. His head was 
bare, and his gray hairstraggled in disorder over his high, pale forehead. 
A rope was round his neck, and his hands were bound with cords. 
A murmur of pity occasionally broke from the crowd, despite their 
fear of his guards, but the prisoner did not appear to notice these 
expressions of sympathy. His head was bowed down, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. He looked up for a moment as he passed the 
window at which Mary Dillon was standing- He recognised her 
companion, smiled his recognition, and lifting his manacled hands, 
made a gesture as if imparting a benediction to both. They fell on 
their knees to receive this precious blessing. When they rose, the 
procession had passed. It was already entering the market-place, 
where, a few minutes later, Terence Albert O’Brien, Bishop of Emly, 
was hanged, and his head cut off and exposed on a stake, for the 
error of all enemies of the Parliament and Commonwealth of Eng- 
and. 

“How long are we to be witnesses of these horrors, Heber ?”’ 
asked Mary Dillon of her companion. 

“ But one day more, Mary. To-morrow our ship will sail. Before 
evening, this fallen land will lie far behind us in the sea, and we 
shall have to bear only the remembrance of its misfortunes.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 


GOOD-BYE | 
“ With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 
Athwart the f ine; 
Nor care what land thou bear st me to, 
So not again to mine.— 
! Byron. 

THE morrow came, not very cold, and ‘not very damp, though it was 
the First of November. The sun was bright, the air balmy, and the 
sky cloudiess as an Irish sky could well be. In fact, sun, air, and 
sky did their utmost to give a cheerful look to the old fortress on the 
Shannon on this particular festival of All Saints, in the year sixteen 
hundred and fifty-one. ‘But the kind efforts of the elements were to 
no purpose. A gloom hung over the city, which a bright sky and 
rich sunshine could not disperse. ‘The spirit of slavery, of hopeless, 
irremediable defeat, brooded over the place, and would not be put to 
flight. The church bells were silent, for the religion ofthe people 
had been proscribed. Those who chose to pray should do so at 
home: altar and sacrifice were forbidden. The towers of the ancient 
cathedral church, for all their beautiful background of deep-blue, 
looked sad and sorrowful, as if they felt the silent desolation that 
reigned in the streets below, or knew that the court which sat in the 
aisle beneath them, was condemning to death the bravest and best 
ot the worshippers who had knelt so often under the arches on which 
they rested. 

é“ We have no time to lose, Mary; the tide is running out; the 
captain will have lost all patience.” 

The lady to whom Heber MacDermott addressed this admonition 
put her arm into his, and together they walked rapidly up the narrow 
street. Their way led them past the gate of the cathedral. 

“ A last visit to poor Kathleen’s grave, Heber! It will keep us 
but a moment!” whispered the lady. . | 

They entered the cemetery, and proceeded to the nook in the old 
church-walls where Kathleen’s grave had been made. Ten days had 
passed since she had been laid within it, and during that time a 
covering of soft grass had spread out above her, hiding the unsightli- 
ness of the damp churchyard clay. 

On approaching the grave, they were startled to observe a half- 
naked figure stretched by the side of the grass-covered mound. 

““ Go not nearer,” whispered the lady’s companion. ‘“‘ See! some 
poor creature, stricken with the plague, has retired to that corner to 
die.” 

Mary looked at the rigid form which lay by her sister’s grave. 
“It is Shaun-na-coppal,” she exclaimed; ''we have been seeking 
him in vain for many days.” 

They drew near. It was, indeed, the body of the half-witted 
horse-boy. His cold cheek pressed the earth that covered his young 
mistress ; his wild hair, wet with the rain and dew, lay in clotted 
masses upon the grass; and one rough, sunburnt hand was extended 
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halfway across the green mound, as if his last effort had been to em- 
brace the ridge of earth under which she lay. 

“ Give orders to bury him near her,” whispered the lady, weep- 
ing, as the travellers turned from the grave. . 

“It shall be as you desire,” said her companion. “ How goes 
Geneial O’Neil’s trial ?” he asked of a Puritan soldier who had just 
issued from one of the doors of the old church. — mas 

“ They who sit in jadgment have spared the life of the impious, 
replied the soldier, moodily. 7 . 

‘It is happy news at the beginning of our journey, Mary, he said 
to the lady beside him, “and diminishes the number of bitter re- 
membrances we must Carry away with us.” oo 

The breeze was fair, the yellow tide was pouring its huge stream 
down between the banks of the river, when’ the ship shook out her 
sails to the wind. Swiftly she ploughed her way through the muddy 
water, past the dark woods of the Cratloe Hills, on through the 
many islands that bar the way of the impetuous tide, beneath the 
walls of ancient castles, and the shadows of more ancient hills—on, 
on, to where the yellow stream loses itself in the green ocean ; and 
then further still to the blue bosom of the deep, which gradually 
swells upwards til] it hides the dark headlands that guard the 
~ntrance to the Shannon. Night fell, but the vessel held on her way 
in the darkness, through the foaming waves. When the morning 


rose again, she was alone upon the sea; the land from which she 
came was hid behind the sloping waters. 


THE Enp. 
ee 


FROM GARCILASO DE LA VEGA. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTRY. 


“En tanto que de rosa y azucena,” 


H! while the rose and snow-white lily fair 
Blend on thy cheek the beauty of their dyes, 
And the pure flame that burns within thine eyes 
Fires the fond heart, yet fills it with despair ; 
Ah! while the golden glory of thy hair, 
Caught by the wind, in waves of light outflies, 
Or on thy neck of dazzling whiteness lies, 
hich now it hides, and now again lays bare; 
Gather the dulcet fruit of thy glad spring 
Ere angry Time upon thy beauteous head 
The snows of age with freezing hand lets fall : 
hen summer flies the sweetest rose lies dead: 
Mutation marks the flight of Time’s swift wing, 
For changing not his ways, he changeth all. 


Fune as, 1876, 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE OF A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


NE of the most effective pieces in an American volume lying 
here before us bears for its title the question, le ¢/ honest ? 
With this question ringing in our ears, we have some qualms about 
doing what we are going to do. For, is it honest to make one’s own of 
what is not one’s own, and to give here what is already in print on the 
other side of the Atlantic, especially as on this side of the Atlantic 
we have, in the matter of original contributions, to complain less of 
dearth than of plethora? Yes, it is quite honest, for we start with 
this open avowal, and the paper in question is sure to have for our 
readers al] the charms of novelty; and we dish up a second time this 
sample of Yankee cookery, chiefly because it is so extremely season- 
able at this Christmas season, but partly in the hope of benefiting the 
Society whose property we are using with sufficiently explicit 
acknowledgment. This is the Catholic Publication Society of New 
York, about whose history and achievements we may have more to 
tell some other time. At the present moment our eye is caught by a 
very timely Christmas item in its first series of ‘‘ Fifty Catholic Tracts 
on Various Subjects.” The Preface states that of these short and 
popular papers—written often by eminent prelates and learned theo- 
logians, though sold in fly-leaves, and little pamphlets, at fifty cents a 
hundred—more than two millions and-a-half have been circulated 
since 1866. Most of them are controversal in their character, and 
specially suited to the wants of the American public. The following - 
is addressed to Catholics who are no better than they should be. It 
may have been used, and it may now again be used, by the Giver of 
grace as the means of inspiring some souls with the desire to adopt 
the excellent recipe here suggested for making sure of spending a 
happy Christmas. With this object in view, it was our wish to find 
a place for it last month rather than now, so that it might be fully in 
time for Christmas. But its moral may still be applied, and, indeed, 
the story itself supposes its lesson to be learned a little too late for 
Christmas morning. 


“Happy Christmas to you, friend Moreton!’ cheerily exclaimed 
Mr. MacCarthy, overtaking his. friend, and slapping him on the 
shoulder with the familiarity of old acquaintance. : 

“ Good-moming, Mac,” replied .Mr. Moreton, grasping the prof- 
fered hand. “You look as if it was ‘ happy Christmas’ sure enough 
with you, at any rate.” 

And so he did, for his face was all lit up with a ruddy giow, which 
showed how blithely his blood was bounding under the influence of 
his active morning walk, and of the dry cold December wind that 
was whistling along the snowy pavements, while every feature was 
radiant with a smile of exuberant contentment and good humour. 

“To be sure it is happy Christmas with me,” said he, taking his 
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friend by the arm and hurrying him into a quicker step; “ and I'd 
like to know what else it should be with any man? Isn't it happy 
Christmas with you, old friend ?” 

“Well, no, Mac, I can’t exactly say it is,” replied Mr. Moreton. 
And then, as if anxious to evade the subject: “ But where are you 
coming from, so early in the morning ?” 

“Why, I’ve just been to early Mass and received my Christmas 
communion, and now I’m hurrying home to breakfast. But do let 
me use the privilege of an old friend, and ask you what you mean by 
saying that Christmas isn’t exactly happy Christmas with you.” 

_ ‘Well, no, Mac,” he replied, ‘it isn’t. To tell you the truth, 
Christmas Day always gives me the blues. You needn’t look so 
astonished—it is a fact; and I’ll tell you why. Of course, there was 
a time when I looked on Christmas Day as most other people seem 
to do. When I was a little fellow, I suppose I used to dream about 
it for weeks ahead, with its glorious visions of sweet things, and toys, 
and fire-crackers—the Fourth of July wasn’t a circumstance to it. 
Then, when I grew up, its social gatherings and home enjoyments 
' made it a day of real happiness to me. But, as I became older, the 
sugar-coating wore off; and now the whole thing seems so empty, 
and I can feel so little sympathy with all this bustle of enjoyment, 
that positively it gives me the blues to have to see it. There at 
home now, I’ve just left my family in the height of their Christmas 
merriment. I didn’t wish to throw a cloud over it with my gloomy 
face; and, to tell you the truth, that is more than half the reason why 
I startéd out for my walk. Maybe I’ve grown too cynical; but I 
can't help it. It’s just as I’ve told you.” And he struck his walking- 
’ stick heavily on the sidewalk three or four times, as if he would gladly 
pound to death the mirthfulness that annoyed him. 

“ Why, my dear Moreton!” exclaimed Mr. Mac, “ you do indeed 
astonish me, and pain me, too. This is so unlike what I should 
expect to hear from my dear friend on Christmas morning! There 
must be a screw loose somewhere. Surely this sweetest festival of 
the year ought to be enough to gladden any heart that has a spark of 
religion in it. Why, man alive! just to think that it is our blessed 
Saviour’s birthday—and to hear the big-toned church-bells telling us 
so—and to listen to the organ at early Mass pealing forth the Glorza 
in Excelsis, which the angels sang on Christmas morning—and to 
hear the priest repeating to us their joyous salutation: ‘ Behold, I 
bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the people, 
for this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.’ I ask 
you, is not this enough to thaw out any heart that is not ice itself ?”” 

i. Surely, Mac, it ought to be, and I wish it could thaw mine; but 
it don’t.” 

“ Have you ever given it a chance ?” 

é Well, probably not as faira one as I ought. To be candid with 
you, Mac, ¢here is the whole trouble; my religion has always been - 
more in my 4ead than in my heart ; I have always been ready to de- 
fend my faith, but remiss in practising the religious duties it enjoins ; 
and, of course, not practising its duties, I have not been animated 
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with its spirit, and so its festivals find my poor heart in no condition 
to share in their sanctifying and consoling influences. I see it all 
clearly enough; but how can it be otherwise with all the business 
worry and family cares that I have to engross my thoughts? And 
now, while we are on the subject, let me ask you plainly, Mac, how 
you, having similar cares to engage you, have still managed to keep 
up the good spirit so well ?” ' 

“ Well, now, friend Moreton,” said he, “I don’t wish to seem as 
though I were preaching you a sermon; but as you've asked a plain 
question, PJ] try to give you a plain answer. I didn’t begin life with 
the principle that my worldly duties must necessarily interfere with 
my religious duties, and I have never found it necessary to adopt it. 
I started with two good resolutions: first, that as [am God's crea- 
ture, and not my own nor the world’s, my duties to God should 
always go before every other consideration; secondly, that, as an 
absolutely necessary means of keeping this resolution, I would always 
be faithful to my religion, and regular in receiving the sacraments. 
I’ve always tried to stick'to them. Of course, I have atl along found 
plenty of obstacles, and many a time when the day would come for 
receiving the sacraments, some other attraction, or an annoyance or 
care of some kind, would come athwart my good resolution to throw 
me off the track; but I had determined that my duties to God must 
go first, and, thanks be to God, I have found that, ‘where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.’ So I go on quietly, and I must say I don’t find 


it very hard. In fact, friend Moreton, I can’t help feeling certain {* 


that any man can manage to live up to his religion if he only tries in 
earnest, and that, if he does, he will need no stretch of imagination 
or enthusiasm to taste the sweetness of religion, to enter with gusto 
into the spirit of its festivals, and so, when Christmas morning comes 
round, to feel that it is Aappy Christmas in earnest. Eh! friend 
Moreton, now don’t you believe so yourself ?”’ 

“Ah, you rogue!” he replied, laughingly. ‘‘ You want to catch 
me, and make me condemn myself. Still, I suppose I must own up, 
and say Yes. . But let me ask you to make me understand a little 
better than I do now the meaning of that expression you use, ‘ the 
spirit of the festivals.” I must acknowledge my notions are more 
indistinct than they ought to be about such things. And then you'll 
tell me what the spirit of Christmas is.” | 

“Why,” said Mr. Mac, hardly able to conceal his astonishment 
at his friend’s unusual interest in such a subject, and barely managing 
to overcome the embarrassment which he could not help feeling at 
finding himself moralizing so seriously. ‘‘ Why, it means simply 
this: Every festival comes to teach us a particular lesson, brings with 
it a special grace to help us to learn and profit by that lesson, and has 
attached to it a special blessing from Almighty God for those who 
shall have tried to do so. This is what is meant by the spirit of a 
festival. Then, to look forward to a coming festival as being in this 
way a season of instruction and grace, to endeavour to attune one’s 
soul to the lesson it comes to teach, and to pray for the grace it 
brings that we may benefit by its influence—this, you see, is what is 
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meant by entering into the spirit of the festivals. So they pass by, 
and pass again, year after year, benefiting every soul that cares to be 
benefited by them, and leaving a new blessing from Almighty God 
with every soul that is willing to receive it.” 

“Come now, Mac,” interrupted Mr. Moreton, with as matter-of- 
fact an air as he could assume; “ that is all very nice; but don’t you 
think there is more fancy than reality in it?” 

“ No, I don’t, you provoking fellow !” retorted Mr. Mac; ‘and IJ 
know you don’t, either. You know just as well as I do that our 
blessed Lord intended his life to be our model, as He says Himself, 
‘I have given you an example, that as I have done you also may do.’ 
You know, without my telling you, that every mystery of his life is 
full of instruction for us, and must bring grace to help us to profit by 
it, and that is according to the guidance of the Spirit of God that the 
Church brings these mysteries before us in the various festivals of the 

ear. I’m sure you are not a deist, and if you are not, you must 
now that all this is true. Eh! old fellow, what have you to say for 
yourself ?”” 

é Well, well,” he replied, with pretended pettishness, ‘‘ I suppose 
I must let you have your own way about it. But, go on, and let us 
hear about the spirit of Christmas.” 

“ That is easily understood,” said Mr. Mac, resuming the line of 
thought which his friend’s pretended incredulity had interrupted. 
“The spirit of Christmas flows from the lesson taught us by our 
Infant Saviour in his birth. To know what the lesson is, I have only 
to take a little peep into the poor stable of Bethlehem, and every 
feature of the scene speaks it loudly enough. Whew!” he exclaimed, 
as the wintry blast came rushing down the street they were just then 
crossing ; ‘‘ how the wind is sporting itself this morning. i wonder 
if it blew so cold and fierce around the poor stable on that first 
Christmas night. Ah! yes,” he continued, with real emotion, ‘‘ I’ve 
no doubt it did; for our good, kind Lord was pleased always to take 
the worst and bitterest for his portion. Yes, as I was saying, every 
circumstance of our Saviour’s birth teaches mea lesson. The poor 
stable itself, so strange a palace for the King of kings; the manger 
with its bed of straw, and its little Baby occupant, wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes, and weeping the tears of infantile weakness ; the poor 
young mother, bending over her Babe to screen Him from the blast, 
and mingling her tears with his; good, simple-hearted St. Joseph, 
and the lowly shepherds, kneeling or standing around in wondering 
awe—all these are like so many great voices that speak to me of 
humility and self-denial, and detachment of heart from the world’s 
goods, warning me at the same time how important must be the 
lesson which the Son of God has taken such pains to teach us, and 
coaxing me to the love of the good God who has loved his poor 
creatures with so touchingly tender a love. Friend Moreton, when I 
think of all this, I could not, if I would, resist its influence. For the 
life of me, I couldn’t help taking the lesson to myself and trying, in 
my Own poor way, to put it in practice; and, small though the result 
may be, yet the mere effort makes me feel like a better and happier 
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man. The effort to imitate our Saviour’s humility gives me more 
peace of mind, by helping me to be tranquil and cheerful under 
things that would otherwise torture my wounded pride; and, far 
from depressing me, makes me stronger and more resolute, by caus- 
ing me to lean more on God’s strength and less on my own weakness. 
The effort at detachment from the world’s goods gives me a more 
confident trust in Divine Providence, enables me to look with com- 
parative calmness on reverses which would otherwise worry me to 
death, and gives a real stimulus to my industry, by making me esteem 
money not for its own sake, but for the sake of the good I can do 
with it; not as a means for my ownselfish aggrandizement, but as a 
treasure which Providence puts in my hands, that I may use it for 
the good ends which Providence sends in my way, and as enabling 
me to prove the sincerity of my compassion for our Infant Saviour’s 
poverty, by relieving the poor whom he has declared to be his repre- . 
sentatives. Then, too, when I try to animate all that with love for 
our loving God, I can’t tell you the buoyancy and freedom of spirit 
it gives me. My Christmas communion, which I would not miss for 
the world, becomes a real feast with our Infant Saviour Himself; and 
when I leave the church, I feel as if I did indeed carry with mea 
blessing from his own and his mother’s hand. How in the world, 
then, could I feel otherwise than happy on Christmas morning? But, 
gracious me!” he exclaimed, remarking in his friend’s pensive air 
and softened features the effect which the simple eloquence of his 
own warm feelings had produced, “see how I’ve been running on, 
preaching away at you, and ‘blowing my own horn’ too! Friend 
Moreton, forgive my thoughtlessness |” 

“ God bless you for it, my dear Mac !” replied Mr. Moreton, with 
genuine feeling. “God knows it would be well for me if I- heard 
more and thought more of the same kind. If I did I shouldn’t feel 
as I felt this morning. But maybe it isn’t too late yet.” 

‘““Too late! My dear Mr. Moreton, it is never too late for such 
a heart and such a will as yours. Just try it, and I’m sure, when 
this day next year comes round, you won't feel like growling at 
your old friend for wishing you a happy Christmas.” 

Taking his friend’s hand for a parting shake—for they had reached 
the corner where Mr. Mac turned off to his home—and looking full 
in his face, he thought he saw something like tell-tale moisture 
glistening in his eyes. Glad to escape further risk of his own emo- 
tions, with a squeeze of the hand that spoke more than volumes, 
he darted round the corner, and,in a few moments was in the 
bosom of his family, spreading around him the same happiness 
whose seeds he had just planted in his friend’s heart. : 

Mr. Moreton, meanwhile, continued. his walk. He looked 
thoughtful and abstracted. Every now and then he punched the 
snow-heaps with his stick, as if angry at the emotion caused in him 
by the conversation, and anxious to get rid of it. But he could 
not shake it off He soon found himself amid a stream of persons 
all going in one direction. Almost unconsciously he followed the 
tide, and, in a minute more, found himself in St. Patrick's Church, 
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where second Mass was just beginning. Dropping mechanically 
into the nearest pew, he knelt motionless; but his brain was working 
hard and fast. The Mass went on, but he felt as ifin a maze. He 
had a vague consciousness of rising to his feet with the rest of the 
congregation at the Gospel, and then of hearing the priest saying 
something that sounded very much like what Mac had just been 
saying, and the thoughts crowded faster still. The Offertory began, 
and from the transept-gallery the sweet voices of more than a hun- 
dred orphan-girls floated out in the touching strains of the Adeste 
Fideles. He could stand it no longer; he broke right down, and, 
after a convulsive quiver or two through his strong frame, wept the 
first genuine tears that his eyes had known for many a day. 

The little bell in the sanctuary tinkled at the Sanctus, and then at 
the Consecration, and again at the Domine, non sum dignus, and then 
there was a movement among the congregation that aroused him. 
Lifting his face from his hands, in which it had been buried, he saw 
the crowds advancing to the communion-rail. He felt very lonely ; 
but the die was cast. Then and there he resolved that he would be 
ready to receive Holy Communion on the following Sunday, and the 
resolution made him calmer. 

Mass was over. The congregation dispersed, save those remain- 
ing for their thanksgiving after communion ; and still he was on his 
knees, his lips saying nothing, but his heart a great deal. At length 
he arose. As he passed out, he saw a poor woman kneeling near the 
door, an infant in her arms, and shivering with the cold that crept 
through her scanty clothing. He thought of the Mother and the 
Child shivering in the stable. He slipped a dollar into her hand, 
“Here, buy something for your Christmas dinner,” and left her 
wondering at the unusually large alms. The outside air felt bracing. 
Passing his hand across his forehead two or three times, he set his 
hat firmly on his head, and started homeward. 

Things wore a new face that day. Somehow or other, the noisy 
merriment on the streets did not annoy him as it used to; the young 
folks at home remarked how much more pleasant than usual papa 
was ; Mrs. Moreton wondered what good news he could have heard 
upon the street; he went with them all to High Mass; at the dinner- 
' table he was the life of the party ; and when he lay down that night, 
with the events of the morning still fresh in his mind, he felt that he 
had at last learned how to have a happy Christmas. 

He kept his resolution. The following Sunday he received Holy 
Communion. The two friends met frequently, feeling more friends 
than ever, and often reverting with grateful pleasantry to “ that 
Christmas morning walk.” Twelve months passed, and Mr. More- 
ton received his Christmas communion kneeling at friend Mac’s side. 
He never let the ice grow over his heart again. 

Kind reader, do you use the same means that good Mr. Mac did 
to make Christmas happy? If not, the lesson conveyed by his simple 
words is as needful for you as it was for his old friend. Learn the 
lesson as well as Mr. Moreton did, and you will have learned suffi- 
ciently how to have a happy Christmas. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. EDMUND J. O'REILLY, S.J. 
XXVII.—Tue Porz’s TEMPORAL PowEx. (Continued.)° 


To avoid confusion of ideas, and the mixing up of contemplated 
dangets with actually existing evils, I will henceforth speak as if the 
invasion of 1870 had not occurred, and as if the Pontiff were still 
de factoa temporal sovereign—as if, in a word, we were living now 
at the time of the Vatican Council, or earlier still, when Pius IX. 
_ first came to the throne; I will speak, I say, in this supposition, 
unless where I have occasion to allude expressly to the present state 
of things. 

Coming now to the details to which I alluded. First: The Pope 
might get into differences on ecclesiastical matters with the sovereign 
in whose territory he resided. These differences would easily be of more 
moment than those which might occur between a king and one of the 
bishops of his kingdom, and, independently of this greater importance, 
if they led to a persecution of the Pope, it would be infinitely worse 
both for that particular kingdom and for the Church at large, than if 
another bishop were maltreated. This very possible contingency— 
possible in various degrees, and sufficiently serious in every degree— 
affords a strong ground for saying that the Pontiff ought not to bea 
subject, nor living permanently in any place not civilly belonging to 
him. The danger of which I am treating under this first head 
obviously concerns the Pope’s independence, of which I will say some- 
thing more presently. 

Secondly: The Pope has to keep up a constant epistolary corres- 
pondence with all parts of the Church. He has to hold communi- 
cation with sovereigns, Catholic and non-Catholic, and with the 
bishops and clergy, and the Catholic population of all countries, 
whatever be their political relations with the particular king whose 
subject he might be. Further, the Pope has to keep up a constant, or 
very frequent, intercourse with all parts of the Church by means of 
persons either sent by him to various places, or summoned by him to 
his place of residence, or coming to him to treat of ecclesiastical 
causes or other affairs which cannot else be satisfactorily arranged. 
The place in which the Pope permanently lives is, in a true and 
practical sense, the capital of the Christian world. This is and has 
been the case with regard to Rome, not merely because the Pope is 
Bishop of Rome, but because he has usually resided there. During 
the comparatively short period when the Popes lived at Avignon, 
though still Bishops of Rome, and retaining the temporal dominion 
of Rome—for part of the time they held that of Avignon also—we 
may say that the capital was in a certain sense divided. Now, this 
epistolary, and still more, this personal communication, unshackled, 
unrestricted, as it needs to be, accords but ill with the position of a 
subject No doubt, an Italian or an English nobleman may receive 
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occasional visits from foreigners, whose admission into the country is 
not objected to by the government; but if he held an office not 
dependent on the government, and in virtue of which, as a matter of 
right, he could insist on receiving men of whatever rank and from 
whatever country, it would be a very strange state of things, and often 
not a Jittle embarrassing. 

Thirdly : The business to be done in the government of the whole 
Church cannot be done satisfactorily without a variety of public 
offices and officials, tribunals and judges, commissions, &c.; in a 
word, without a large staff and large accommodation for the various 
departments: The Pope must have chief ministers and subordinate 
ministers, and all the other machinery required for the exercise of an 
extensive, supreme, and complicated rule. He must, too, have a 
permanent council to advise him on the dogmatic and moral questions 
on which it is his duty to pronounce. The Pope, though a subject, 
must have surroundings of this nature; he must have a large govern- 
mental system at full work in the capital city of the kingdom, or in a 
city of the kingdom, whether it be the capital or not. . This would 
undoubtedly be a very peculiar combination, rather an anomalous 
condition of affairs both for Pope and King. 

I may, perhaps, be told that all this is not necessary ; that it was 
not always so. I reply that, the Church being a great external 
spiritual kingdom, with all the incidents of a real kingdom, external 
though spiritual, and accommodated to the nature, and character, and 
wants, and notions of human beings who accept it as such, all this i: 
necessary, not, I admit, absoluéely, but as due in fitness and required 
for the well-being of the Church and the faithful. Tell an honest 
intelligent Pagan the belief of Catholics about the Church and her 
pastors, and her Chief Pastor on earth—their belief, I say, about these 
things, in their substance, and ask him what kind of formal provision 
is called for in accordance with that belief, in order to carry out 
supreme ecclesiastical government satisfactorily. He may laugh at 
our religion ; but he will see clearly enough that such machinery as 
has been introduced is its fair and legitimate consequence. But, it 
was added, this was not always so. These appliances were not 
employed from the beginning. Assuredly they were not. The 
adverse circumstances of the time did not admit of them, and, as I 
have noted already, and shall have occasion to note again, the Church 
had not reached her normal state. Again, laying aside our ideas of 
congtuity, we know for a fact that ecclesiastical jurisprudence has 

iven things their present shape, that the Roman court with its officers 
and officials enters into the actual plan of Church government; that 
the Pope and the bishops have settled matters so, and to them it 
belongs to settle such matters. As we do not take our faith from 
Protestants, or infidels, or eccentric Catholics, so neither are we to 
take from them the form of sacred legislation and administration. 
There is a system long since introduced by the pastors of the Church 
for carrying on spiritual government, and we cannot go behind this 
system, we cannot question it. The system is not directly Divine, but 
it has been established in the exercise of a divinely derived authority. 
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It is not essential, but it is judged, in a true sense, requisite by those 
whom God has appointed to rule his-Church. I take the Church as 
] find it; I take the Roman eceles:astical arrangements as I find them— 
as they are and have been for many centuries—and I say this well 
settled condition of things cannot be thoroughly reconciled with the 
Pope’s position as a subject or other than Sovereign of the country 
where the work is to be done. 

Some one will, perhaps, remark that the experiment has been tried 
—is still being tried. The Pope is not now civil ruler at Rome; yet 
the system goes on, so far as spiritual government is concerned. I 
geply: it goes on, no doubt; but /amely, without the former facilities. 
‘Then it goes on precariously. It may be stopped any day. Bad as 
the state of things is at Rome, much as iniquity has triumphed, great 
as have been the excesses in some particulars, there is a present 
element of restraint upon the Italian government. They are, in a 
certain imperfect sense, on their good behaviour. They. undertook 
and executed an atrociously aggressive measure in invading Rome. 
They despoiled the Pope of those States to which he had the strongest 
human and natural title; they thus, at the same time and by the same 
act, sacrilegiously deprived the Pope;-and in him the Church, of a 
temporal prerogative, bestowed and maintained for a high spiritual 
end, whilst they audaciously pretended still to respect the Church and 
the Pope, and would have it believed that their proceedings were 
rather beneficial than otherwise to ecclesiastical government. They 
professed a desire to provide amply for the Pontiff’s dignity and 
freedom, and to afford him all the facilities he could need for the . 
fulfilment of his office as Head of the Church. They undertook, we 
may say, to show practically how well things might go on without the 
temporal power. Hence they could not do less than exercise a certain 
amount of liberality. They even offered advantages which the Pope, 
most justly in the circumstances, would not accept; for even if the 
terms had been the most favourable that could be, consistently with 
the privation of his temporal sovereignty, he could not have acquiesced 
in them or treated with the usurping power. Í say that it was part of 
the game of the Italian government to exercise, as I have said, a certain 
amount of liberality with the Pope; to place him in a position which 
they considered, or wished others to consider, satisfactory, as regards 
the government of the Church, whilst they robbed him of his kingdom 
ander flimsy pretexts of social good. Consequently, if they had even 
gone a great deal further in the same direction, if they had done all 
they could to put the Pope at his ease, and if he had availed himself 
of the opportunities so afforded for the fulfilment of his supreme 
charge, so that all went on as smoothly and as conveniently as before, 
yet this, as being the result of an exceptional policy, would prove 
nothing against the argument for the Pope’s temporal power from the 
need he has of official appliances. Light will be thrown on the 
subject by something I have to say a little later under another head. 

Fourthly: The Papacy involves very considerable expenses. Even 
abstracting from state and pomp, and from the exercise of hospitality, 
otherwise so obviously fitting, that machinery of central ecclesiastical 
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government of which we have been just speaking necessarily entails 2 
large outlay. The Pope, then, stands in need of a considerable revenue. 
Where is it to come from? Is the Pontiff with his Cuna to be 
Maintained by the secular government of the country in which he 
lives 2 Such an expense would be a serious item in the budget, for 
the support of an authority with which that government has no more 
to do than any other. However, if the government were able and 
willing, and perpetually able and willing to afford such a subsidy ona 
generous scale, so far well and good. But who is to ensure the 
perpetuity ? Suppose the government did not come down so hand- 
somely, where else is the Head of the Church to look for his support 
and that of his administration? Is it to the contributions of the 
Faithful throughout the world ? This might do for a short time. But 
it would not answer for the Pope to be, as a rule, maintained by 
subscription. Contributions of this kind are by their nature uncertain, 
especially when coming from great distances, and not capable of being 
satisfactorily enforced. Even bishops and priests are supposed 
generally to have fixed beneficiary revenues, and, so far as they depend 
on offerings, the persons with whom they have to deal are those to 
whom they personally minister. The offerings, too, are for the most 
art made on occasion of particular acts of the ministry. If the 
Pontiff’s revenue were to be derived from the payments of Catholics 
throughout the world, there might easily be shortcomings ; and there 
might be, besides, obstacles thrown in the way of the fulfilment of 
this duty. It would be very well there should be money often sent to 
- the Pope from all parts of Christendom, but not so as to constitute 
his necessary revenue. He will always find useful objects to which 
to apply any amount he may receive. 

Fifthly: If any office demands liberty of action it is that of the 
Head of the Church. From the nature of the interests involved and 
the position the Pontiff holds with reference to those interests, his 
perfect freedom is of vital moment. It is also necessary that all the 
princes and people with whom he treats should believe him to be free. 
Otherwise, their confidence in him and their very respect for his acts 
will be imperilled. Now, so long as the Pope is the subject of any 
King, his independence is not permanently assured, and is not, in fact, 
complete for any given time. It is quite possible to conceive the 
Pope as a subject placed for a while in an apparently, and, to a certain 
extent, really favourable position. I suppose the government of the 
country lawfully established there. I suppose that government truly 
Catholic, just, and itself thoroughly independent, not trammelled by 
an anarchical party but half friendly to the sovereign, and unfriendly 
to the Church. I suppose the Pope a subject, but thoroughly and 
heartily recognised by the State as Head of the trae Church of Christ ; 
provided with a becoming residence and with other buildings amply 
sufficient for all official purposes; provided likewise with a competent 
revenue ; enjoying perfect practical liberty of appointing and dismiss- 
ing the men employed about his person, and also those employed in 
the business of the Church; with perfect practical freedom of inter- 
course both personal and by letter with all the world ; and without 
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any attempt directly or indirectly to control him or deter him from 
exercising his authority as he thinks fit. I suppose this state of 
things to continue for years. Viewing the Pope so circumstanced 
some would, perhaps, be inclined to say: ‘‘ This is as it should be. 
At least there is no reason to complain. The Vicar of Christ is in a 
position to exercise his office satisfactorily, There is no act which he 
can have occasion to perform, which he may not do. What more 
could be desired, at least as any way necessary ?”’ 

In reply tothese expressions of contentment, I observe thecase might 
be tolerable enough, if we could be sure that the supposed present con- 
dition of the Pontiff would last, and if this security were recognised 
generally throughout the world. Butit would not be so; humanly 
speaking, it could not be so, and there is no Divine promise on the 
subject. The imagined happy state of things I have been speaking 
of depends on the virtue of the King and his ministers, of the King’s 
successors and those of his ministers, and not only their virtue and 
religion but their correct views, Sincere Catholics and fairly good 
men are often carried away by zeal for certain objects or systems, 
which they consequently do their best to promote, and would go very 
far in promoting. Suppose, then, a collision between the secular 
government and the Pope on some of these hobbies of a King ora 
ministry. This, after all, by itself, is about the least of the evils to be 
apprehended. If, with this or without it, irreligion enter and the 
government come to be on bad terms with the Pope, who can tell 
what will be the result? There may be, especially at the beginning, 
a certain respect, real or pretended, for the Pope himself and for 
existing compacts; but even at this stage, without an open rupture, 
how much embarrassment, how much vexatious interference are in the 
power of a government towards one living within its territory! There 
will very soon be an end to independent action, and still more to the 
belief in other countries that it exists. Nay, when harmony does 
subsist between the Pope and the king, when the Pope is in all good 
faith left free, will other governments and peoples be assured that 
such is the case P—to say nothing of the danger that princes or others 
elsewhere might fear undue influence over the Pontiff by a sovereign 
who was treating him well. Will the Pope himself be without 
anxiety regarding what may happen; will he have a thorough sense 
of independence? Let us look at governments such as they are, and 
such as they have been. I have no hesitation in saying, and I have 
no fear of being contradicted by any thorough and at the same time 
well-informed Catholic when Í say, that no secular government of 
modern times, and, I will add, of any times, has ever long continued 
to be such that the Pope could be reasonably content to live under 
it, or the faithful throughout the world could be reasonably content 
to see him its subject. 

I know that history informs us how, in the commencement of the 
Charch, for no inconsiderable period, the Pontiffs were the subjects, 
and the persecuted subjects of the Pagan Emperors, and how later 
they were subjects of Christian Emperors, not without occasional 
persecution, generally of a somewhat different kind from that which 
had preceded; and how those Popes did great things; and that th 
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Church of those times made glorious advances and achieved glorious 

victories. But, in the first place, no one will, I presume, pretend 

that up to the fourth century the Church was in its normal state—the 

state it was intended to reach. Next, as regards the interval between 

that time and the eighth century, I maintain that even then the 

Holy See was not thoroughly constituted in its proper position, but 
only on the way to it. Up to the time of Constantine, the Pope had 

not degun to hold before the world that externally high place due to 
his office. The Christian religion was habitually till then proscribed 
throughout the Roman Empire. The Church was till then the Church 
of the catacombs. Very soon afterwards the Popes, though subjects, 
came to possess considerable outward dignity and power, extending 
itself to the exercise of civil dominion. The state of things was one 
of transition both forthe Popesand for Rome, and both often suffered 
much, till Rome, abandoned by the Emperors and lost to them, came 
into the hands of the Pontiffs with a territory but little differing in 
extent from that held by Pius IX. at the time of his accession. I 
repeat that neither the Church norits Head were in a normal state up 
to the fourth century; the same may be said in a minor degree, and 
especially with regard to the Pope, till the eighth century. The latter 
interval was one of perturbation and struggle, during which the 
Empire of the West languished and ultimately was extinguished ; 
during which, too, the freshness of Christianity as an acknowledged 
religion contributed to the reverence in which the Pontiff was held, 
in conjunction with the great personal qualities of several Popes, 
and their earnest efforts to promote the temporal welfare of the 
Roman people on the one hand, and to support the authority of the 
Emperors on the other, not without much suffering both from these 
latter and from barbarian and semi-barbarian Princes. The provi- 
dence of God entered also, in a manner proportioned to the need, 
to sustain both the Church and its Head. That Providence was 
preparing the way for the temporal dominion of the Popes, which 
once acquired, has been maintained by the same Providence, with but 
little interruption, for eleven centuries. | 

Some would say, and some, it may be remembered, did say, about 
the time of the spoliation of 1870, that though the Pope ought to be 
independent he need not have any notable extent of territory. The 
city of Rome alone, or with a narrow border around the city, would 
suffice. Let the Pontiff be supreme temporal ruler within these 
limits. He will then be the subject of no King, and can have about 
him all the appliances he needs for his government of the Church. 
There are, I conceive, obvious reasons to prove the insufficiency of 
such a provision. 

First: The sovereignty of a miniature state, such as that suggested, 
is both too exceptional and too contemptible to be consistent with 
the Pontiff’s spiritual position. The boundaries apparently signified by 
the terms used would not leave room to the Pope for a fairly long 
drive within his dominions, nor to him or the wealthier amongst his 
subjects for villas, nor to his people for the growth of crops 
and the feeding of cattle for the support of the inhabitants of 
the city. The very markets would have to be supplied from some 
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other kingdom, and so on. Let it not be said that I am raising up a 
fictitious difficulty for the pleasure of overturning it, namely, imagin- 
ing a restriction of territory that is not dreamed of. No such thing. 
We all know there are those who would leave the Pope a nominal 
sovereignty, and give him less ground than I have specified in my 
hypothesis, which is in truth liberal compared with what has been 
proposed, even by parties who are more generous than the Piedmon- 
tese government, which has seriously talked of independence and 
sovereignty within almost microscopic limits. But supposing the 
Pope had to himself a small province, such a realm would not be 
befitting his dignity.. If the Pope is to be a sovereign, he ought to 
have a real kingdom, small it may be, but large enough to hold 
its place among independent states. 

Secondly: In order that the Pontiff should be satisfactorily placed ' 
under this respect of territory, in order that he should be con- 
gruously independent, his capital must not be hemmed in by foreign 
powers; he must not have strangers settled at his gates, as would, 
morally speaking, be the case if his territory were very much 
restycted. He must be free from the danger of sudden petty inroads 
and vexations. I use these terms, because an invasion on a large 
scale by an unprincipled government availing itself of circumstances 
favourable for the purpose cannot be efficaciously guarded against by 
aweak power. But such events are fortunately rare. The Pope needs 
a small army for small emergencies ; and his territory ought besides to 
be such as to afford scope for the action of a larger army when 
required, whether that army be raised by the Pope or introduced 
at his invitation by some ally, It is not necessary that the Head of 
the Church should be the ruler of a mighty nation, nor that he should 
ordinarily keep up a large military force. He, above all other princes, 
ought to do his best to abstain fíom war, and never to engage in it 
except where unavoidable. This peaceful attitude on his part, joined 
with the reverence entertained for his sacred character and the interest 
which Catholic sovereigns and peoples, and even Protestant sove- 
reigns of populations largely Catholic, take in his security and 
independence will generally exempt his territory from invasion. 
Many a prince who would harass the Pope, if he could do so quietly 
at home, would hesitate long about waging war against him, were it 
only for the want of a sufficiently plausible casus dell:. 

Thirdly: The Pope’s temporal dominions ought to be extensive 
enough to supply a competent revenue for his expenses without any 
excess of taxation. These expenses must be considerable, though, 
taking all things into account, they have been in fact moderate, and 
the burdens of the people easy to bear—far lighter than those placed 
on them at this moment by the Italian government. In order that 
the Pope may be congruously supported in his dignity and may 
be able to defray the charge of his civil and ecclesiastical departments, 
he requires a revenue that cannot be derived from a very small state. 
AsI havealready said, the habitual dimensions of the Papal territory have 
varied comparatively little since the eighth century; so that it would 

seem their measure was: pretty nearly determined by the samc 
special Providence to which the sovereignty itself is to be attributec 
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MY SAINT: 
AN OBITUARY 1N MOSAIC, 


AM quite sure that some of the passages which I am about to 
link with the saintly and gentle memary of a Sister of Mercy 
whom God lately took out of this world, will be read with interest 
for their own sake, even by those who can not prize them for Aer sake. 
She is not the writer of them, but the subject. Though her name 
must be kept a secret from all but the initiated, to whom my words 
may have revealed it already, it is surely not wrong to embalm her 
memory in such sweet verses as those which I will put first in this 
little anthology. I have borrowed the name of this paper from them ; 
and, indeed, this paper is written chiefly for the purpose of transfer- 
ring them from an early volume of the “ Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart ” to the pages in which they would certainly have made their 
first appearance if our Magazine had then been in existence. The 
editor of the English periodical welcomed them as coming from 
“one whose contributions to periadical literature, though chiefly 
anonymous, have achieved the distinction of being translated into 
French and German—one who has gained the ear of the listless world, 
but in order to do good to its heart—one who can veil manya 
beautiful and holy truth under the garb of fiction.” 


‘I see a convent gray— 
It standeth above the town; 
It looketh from the distant way 
Like a monk in his faded gown. 


é The town is older and grayer 
That sitteth below its feet; 
And sin, and pain, and sorrow, and care, 
Are dwelling in every street. 


“ Dwelling in every street, 
Yet hurried from place to place, 
As the Sisters go with their burden sweet, 
' Bread, and comfort, and grace. 


“ In a nook of that convent gray 
She dwelleth, my tender Saint; 
Sweeter her face than I can say, 
Nobler than word can paint. 


“Her wimple is white as milk, 
Fler robe is coarse and spare; ° 
And never a lady in gems and silk 
Looked half so grand and fair, 


“ Her mind is a river of light, 
Her heart is a well of love; 
But none may look on her soul so white 
Save only the Lord above. 
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é“ That soul’s most rapid flame— 
The soul of my tender Saint— 
It wasteth sore her beautiful frame, 
And maketh her body faint, 


é: She stayeth her eager feet 
And goeth not oft to the town ; 
But up in her window, lone and sweet, 
She sitteth, and gazeth down. 


“ O crowded, sad gray walls, 
O people who dwell within, 
Little ye know of the tear that falls 
Day by day for your sin! 


é Her town is her nested dove— 
She huggeth it close and dear; 
She wrappeth it round with motherly love, 
She watcheth with motherly fear. 


«They turn, the godless men, . 
ey turn their steps and they come; 
They know not why, but they come again, 
As this were their childhood’s home. 


e They turn with willing feet, 
The foolish wife and maid; 
ey have no fear of the lips so sweet, 
.That preach, but never upbraid, 


e They come, with blushing face; 
And they come, with tearful eye; 
And one hath sorrow, and one disgrace, 
To whisper when none are by. 


“ And kneeling close to her knee, 
They catch her are, I ween ; ” 
And, burning strangely and holily 
Are not what they have been. 


“ She hath them all in her heart, 
It is deep, and strong, and broad— 
And well I know with what loving art} 
She talketh of them to God.” 


This is true poetry, but not mere poetry. It describes to the life 
one who was such precisely as this ‘‘tender saint” is said to be, 
placed amidst the same surroundings, exercising the same influence 
in the same way. The “‘ gray old town” is evidently that which has 
recently sat for its portrait to Mrs. Cashel Hoey, in her clever tale 
of “ No Sign :” 


“The town of Narraghmore is built of stone of bluish gray that looks dingy and 
dismal when one walks along the dull streets and regards them in detail, but which 
harmonizes with its setting of green field and upland, with sweeping mountain 
curves at the back, and of broad river, with thickly-wooded bank at one side, and 
a stern, majestic stretch of mountain and moorland, trending to the sea, at the other 
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It is a grave, substantial town, and the beauty of its site and surroundings is muck 
commented on by travellers on the great line of railroad which runs from the Irish 
capital, through the province of Ulster, up to the northern coast—the coast of famous. 
caves and cliffs, of thundering seas, and of the Jegend-haunted stairs of the Giants. 
This beauty comes unexpectedly, after a long stretch of barren country, where poor 
patches of wretched tillage strive with the stony hill-side slope and the turf bog; 
where the heron flies low over the narrow but bright streamlets; so that there 
lingers with the traveller on his northward way a delightful vision of a verdure- 
clad valley, with a broad river and stately woods beyond, a mountain range whose 
outline is a succession of delicious curves, without one harsh line or abrupt projec- 
tion throughout all its length, and in the far distance the sail-flecked bosom of a wide 
bay. The gray town lies in that valley, and some of its out-buildings dot the risi 
ground beyond. It has somewhat of the stir and importance of a seaport, for th 
the river is not navigable all the way to Narraghmore, it has been supplemented by a 
canal, and the two channels unite, down towards the river-mouth, at a spot where 
the wooded loveliness of the one bank, and the stern, majestic grandeur of the other, 
are strongest and most impressive. Narraghmore is not a county town, but it isa 
thriving place, where there are large timber-yards, and where other kinds of com- 
merce also flourish. It has a bank, a prison, a courthouse, military barracks, and 
a number of churches belonging to a number of sects. On therising ground 
it is more than one venerable ivy-grown ruin, which had a history in the troublous 
times; and an ancient burial-ground stands out, conspicuous for its gray and moss- 
grown stones, its led old trees, and the peace and solitude which dwell upon it, 
and cast their spel over the long, narrow, sloping gardens, rich in fruit and flower 
and greenery, which share the hill-side with it.’’ 


I much more than suspect that this description applies to no 
town bearing the name of the rustic parish which gave birth to our 
Irish Cardinal, but rather to a town beginning with the same letter, 
of which you get two charming glimpses away down in the valley, as 
the Limited Mail whirls you Belfastward between Jonesborough and 
Goragh Wood—to use geographical terms which may still leave a 
little mystery round the ‘‘gray old town,” except for the neigh- 
bours. Indeed the writer of “No Sign” begins by stating that the 
events of her story took piace near a town in Ireland, which she does 
not call by its real name, though she tries (not in vain, we think) to 
give an idea of the beauty of the scenes which witnessed them. 

There is another tale, which is far more than clever, with which, 
for her own sake, the memory of my saint has a right to be linked. 
It is the story which Dickens—I need not say older or younger, for 
there is for all time only one Charles Dickens—the exquisitely fresh 
and graceful Irish story which Dickens honoured by choosing it as 
the last novel to wind up well the first series—his own series—of 
All the Year Round. Let me, for a reason which you have partly 
guessed, open at page 149 of the first of the two volumes, in which 
‘* Hester’s History” has been reprinted, to go on its own way inde- 
pendently. We will omit sundry phrases here, as these would 
suppose you to know all about Hester and her antecedents :— 


“The room into which Hester was shown had brown panelled walls and a brown 
elled floor. There was a large vase of lilies and roses, a full-length statue of 
hrist blessing little children, an alms-box, with its label, ‘For the Sick and Dying 
Poor,’ a table covered with a plain red cloth, an inkstand bearing writing materials, 
afew books. The windows were already open, and there was not a speck of dust 
about the place. It shone with cleanliness, it smiled with cheerfulness, it gave one 
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Good-morning | out of all its corners. By-and-by the handle turned; there was a. 
little rustling as of fresh linen, a little rattling as of heavy beads; the door opened, 
and the ‘ Mother’ appeared. Here were sweet, tender, pitiful blue eyes, and a brow 
smooth and serene under its spotless little band; no latent fire, no lines to show 
where frowns had been. The face was oval and softly moulded, and very winning 
in its exquisite freshness and purity. The mouth was mobile, and, though ever 

ick with a right word, was yet, in its changing expressions, most eloquent of much. 

t it left ken, The complexion was so dazzling fair, so daintily warmed 
with its vermilion on the cheeks, no paint nor powder could mimic it; only early 
rising, tender labours, never-ceasing and perpetual joy of spirit, could have combined. 
in producing it. The quaint black garment, the long, floating veil, and narrow gown. 
of serge, were right fit and becoming to the wearer. They laid hold of her grace 
and made their own of it, while she, thinking to disguise herself in their sombre: 
setting, wrapped the unlovely folds around her, and shone out of them, as only the 
true gem can shine. The shadow that the black veil threw round her face made its. 
parity almost awful, but made its bloom and simplicity the more entirely enchanting. 

‘ot the satins of a duchess, not the jewels of an empress, could have lent half su 

afitting lustre to this womanly presence of the gentle Mother Augustine, of the 
davghters of St. Vincent, in the old Convent of St, Mark.” 


No, that was not the real name of the nun or of her convent, for 
here again the same hand paints for us “ My Saint.” I will not dare 
to add any touches to the picture; though passages, inspired by her 
also, might be brought forward, to the same purport as those lines. 
of Christina Rossetti : 


e There is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather, 
To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen while one stands.” 


It was not my saint who inspired these lines, but it was she who 
was before another poet’s mind when he burst out in a homelier 
strain : 

«‘ May God be blessed, with all my soul I cry, 
For giving elder sisters! Who as they 
Can soothe and chide us, guard and purify, 
‘Discreetly scold, and then, good-humoured, play, 
Mother and sister both, so grave and yet so gay ?’”* 


And she also was one of 


«¢ _____ those fair angels, saintly, wise, light-hearted, 
Whose smile made pure the ery air 1 breathed, 
And who at parting—for we all have parted— 
Sweet, sanctifying memories bequeathed.’ t 


Hers, too, were the thin, white fingers that pulled the farewelh 
rose, about which two or three lines were once pencilled on a scrap 
of paper that chanced to fall under my eye. As I rashly gave them 
from memory to print, for which they were never intended, and as I 
changed them for the worse,t I dare now for the last time to throw 


* From the “Irish Farmer’s Sunday Morning,” in The Afonth, November, 1866. 
t “ The Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” vol. viii., p. 186. 
} IRRSH MONTHLY, vol. iii, p. 157 
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this withered rosebud on the grave of her who gathered it, little 
thinking it would travel so far and keep fresh so long: 


“God bless the dews that fed, the winds that rocked thee, 

° Wee rose divine! 

God bless the holy hands that kindly plucked thee 
To press in mine. 

God love the loving heart whose love is in thee 
Laid up for me, 

And may her sweet and sacred counsels win me 
Eternity!” 


It is not every day that graves are made for which so rich a 
chaplet of flowers can be gathered ; and this not arbitrarily or merely 
by way of apposite quotation, such as would be these lines from the 
“* Holy Grail,” which must be the last of our mosaic: 


‘‘A woman,” answered Percivale, “a nun, 
And one no further off in blood from me 
Than sister; and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 
A holy maid.” 


A FEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


‘THE only Christmas gifts of which there can be question here are, 
of course, books. We have already brought under the notice of our 
readers two books entitled to be registered as A r for-Christmas pur- 
oses—‘' The First Christmas,” and “The Mystical Flora of St. 
rancis de Sales.” The former is overrunning the Great Republic, if 
we may judge from the prominent place it holds in several American 
journals which have crossed our path. The name of the translator 
of “The Mystical Flora” appears on the title-page of “ The Little 
Hunchback ”’ (M. H. Gill & Son), from the French of the Countess 
de Ségur, who bears a name already distinguished in Catholic litera- 
ture by her husband and by Monseigneur de Ségur. It strikes us 
that in some places Miss Mulholland might wisely have improved 
and unfrenchified the tale a little more. There is plenty of incident, 
and character, and lively conversation; but the nice people area 
little too good, and the bad people a little too atrocious. The 
pictures will amuse the youthful constituency for whom the Countess 
caters. 
As a pious Christmas gift, we can heartily recommend a dainty 
little tome which may be had under one of two names—‘‘ Memorial 
of our Lady of Sion,” or “Memorial of our Lady of the Rosary” 
(Brown & Nolan, Dublin). Under the latter name it is intended as 
a prayer-book for the use chiefly of convent-pupils. For younger 
children still, nothing nearly so good has ever been published as the 
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little book that is already dear to very many—“ Holy Childhood ” 
(Eason, Abbey-street, Dublin). We have before given our opinion 
of this, delightful and most original little work; and'we shall now 
only add, with our full assent, the opinion of the Universe :-— 


“The very perfection of a prayer-book for children. Without being puerile it is. 
adapted to the intelligence of the youngest. It talks to the child without waiting to 
be spelt out with di culty. We should wish to see “Holy Childhood” in the 
hands of all our children. It is the work of one who has evidently made herself familiar 
with the whole soul of the young.” 


Here, if anywhere—and why not somewhere ?—into this quiet 
comer must we crush our Christmas greetings for all the kind friends 
of our Magazine, wishing to them and to ourselves (including 27) 
many a Happy New Year. . 


NOTES IN THE BIG HOUSE. 


AFTER a long silence, we find that we have a great deal to tell our 
little friends at a distance, of all that has been going on lately within 
the walls of the Big House. In the first place, we had, on the Feast 
of the Presentation, a great meeting of the ‘‘ Little Children of Mary,” 
held in the new chapel. We think we told our young readers before 
that the Sisters of Charity, who have now care of the house, have 
turned the front room downstairs into a pretty chapel, where visitors 
to the wards, old or young, may slip in to say a prayer and aska 
blessing upon the act of charity they have come to perform. 

It was pretty to see the little creatures trgoping in and taking ' 
their seats in the benches before the altar ; some were almost babies, 
who, after having lisped a prayer, under the direction of mother or 
elder sister, gazed around with grave awe and wonder, waiting to 
hear about Holy Mary and the sick little children upstairs in the 
beds. 

The reverend chaplain has a wonderful knack of attracting the 
attention of even the youngest to his earnest suggestions of charity 
and love. He so weaves in pretty stories, and bright, childlike 
fancies with the noble lesson he is bent on teaching, that he com- 
pletely fascinates his little hearers. All the rosy faces beamed 
on him untiringly, and we believe each understood his meaning per- 
fectly, except one tiny creature, who, turning her wide open wonder- 
ing eyes upon her mother, was heard to say aloud in her baby’s 
treble: ‘‘ Mamma, what is the man saying ?” 

After talking to the little ones for some time, the good father 
produced a bunch of bright silver medals hanging from blue silk 
cords, and proceeded to place one round the neck of each of the 
aspirants to the title of “ Little Child of Mary.” There have long 
been many sodalities of “ Children of Mary ” in the Church, but none 
has ever been instituted before for actual chz/dren. Let it be under- 
stood that all wko now join do so as aspirants, and cannot be final! 
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“received” till they have made their First Communion. Every 
mother will feel that the beautiful instructions of our chaplain, and the 
early lessons in visiting the sick, will do much towards preparing her 
child for this great event, and the little girl will meanwhile wear her 
white medal at each meeting, and look upon herself as a predestined 
Child of Mary. 

From time to time receptions will be held in the chapel for those 
who have made their First Communion. We cannot at this moment 
say when the first reception will take place, but due notice will be 
‘given. . 

The opening meeting of our brave Knights of the Brigade for the 
winter season, which was held on the return of members from their 
‘summer excursions, was really a splendid one, the ranks being well 
represented, and a vast number of brigadiers answering to the roll- 
call. And now, as we feel that a peep into our letter bag will be more 
entertaining, and really give more information than anything we have 
to tell, we shall say no more on our own. part, but allow some of our 
‘good fairies to speak for themselves. 

The following letters have been lately received :— 


é“ Dear Mu. Wooprock,—I send you a post-office order for £1 6s. od., which 
we have collected since we last wrote. I am very glad to be able to send it for the 
next meeting of the . 

“ We got our holidays, too, for we were six weeks at S , near the sea. But 
for that we would have sent the money sooner. I hope there will be a t many 
boys at the meeting. Tell them that we would be very glad to go but that. we live 

‘too far away. . 

é“ Give them our love, and also to the Sisters oí Charity, and all the sick children 

in the Big House.—Believe me, dear Mr. Woodlock, your little brother knight, 


“ Ricnarp F. J. M. L.” 





“Dear Rav. Motuzr,—We have received your kind letter and the two medals. 
Katie and I will try to be as good as we can be, that we may be made real Children 
of Mary. Mamma has promised that if we be yery good she will take us to Dublin 
to be received in your little chapel. Katie sends her love.—Believe me to remain 
your fond little friend, 
6 Janz O'E ——.” 


‘Deak Ma. Woop.ocn,—I feel much pleasure in sending my small subscription, 
‘which I saved from my pocket-money, to St. Joseph's I ary, and regret not 
being able to attend the past meetings, the distance being so far, But I hope the 
little children will remember me in their prayers.—I am, dear sir, yours, 


Epwarpv B ——.” 
“Dear Baoruzr Kxicurs,—I regret very much that I shall be unable to attend 
‘the meeting on Sunday next, as I am still staying at B ——. I have not collected 


, “any suoscriptions lately ; but when I go into town I shall commence. doing so again ; 
but I find it very hard to get any money.—Believe me to remain yours truly, 


“ Launggxcg BS. K. ——.” 
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MON CAPITAINE. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 


acrzer OF “ FREDEAIC O£A\NAM,” “THE BELLS OF THE SANCTUARY,” “A WOMAN'S TRIAIZ,” &C. 
In Two Parts.—ParrT I. 


HE cottage stood upon the brow of the hill, and looked out over 
a landscape fair to see. Meadows, gay with flowers and 
spotted with heads of short-horned cattle, stretched down to the 
river, and across the river the castle stood upon a rising slope, girdled 
with a forest of pine, and beech, and oak. Corn-fields and vine- 
yards spread out on every side, and away to the west a low line of 
hills appeared, and ran like a purple wave along the horizon. In the 
centre of the lawn, before the cottage, there was a rose tree: not a 
bush, but a tree, a veritable tree that was the pride of Fleurel. It rose 
upon a single stem without prop or buttress, and carried on its slender 
pillar a weight of roses, the like of which was never seen anywhere 
out of Cashmere. The branches sprang up in beautiful curves, and 
fell round the parent stem in masses of pink foam, for they were 
thick-set with roses from end to end; while the slow June breeze swayed 
the pink cascade this way and that, fluttering the loose petals over 
the grass, and wafting their scent through the garden. 

But something more than the soft summer breeze is moving the 
tosy bower now; a sound of laughter and an infantine bark issues 
from under the heavily-laden boughs, and a marabout feather is 
pushed out from amongst the roses, wagging pugnaciously. Liline 
and Cliquot are at war. Liline is the Curé’s adopted child, and 
Cliquot is Liline’s dog. A tiny creature of pure Pomeranian breed, 
milk-white, with black marks on his head, and a pair of ears to drive 
aconnoisseur wild with delight. But Cliquot’s crowning beauty in 
Liline’s eyes was his paws. These were for all the world like four 
tose leaves stuck on the tips of his fluffey white stockings, so delicate, 
so dainty, such a lovely shade of pink. The resemblance is so strik- 
ing that it suggested to Liline, just now, the idea that a rose-leaf 
would make 2 very becoming slipper for Monsieur Cliquot, and she 
proceeded at once to try the experiment. But the owner of the 
small pink paw is refractory, and the slipper can’t be made to hold 
on. This is the casus bells of the moment. Cliquot won't stand to 
let himself be shod, but kicks out lustily under the operation, brush- 
ing his mistress’s nose with his bushy white tail all the while. The 
Curé is watching the progress of the battle from his chair under the 
verandah, and seeing how it goes, cheers the weaker party with a 
gruff ‘‘ Bravo, Cliquot! Bravo, my little man! Hold out to the 
jast!’* A moral violation of the laws of neutrality which causes 
Liline to shift her tactics. Cliquot breaks loose and flies to his new 
ally, but he is seized quickly again, as he tumbles across the lawn, 
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looking for all the world like a swansdown muff set spinning on the 
rass. 

i é“ So, mon Capitaine, this is how you encourage insubordination ; 
you who are always preaching obedience to other people! Now, 
you shall hold him while 1 make him a slipper,” and Liline planted 
the refractory Cliquot on his knee, and clutched the little pink paws. 
How the struggle would have ended it is hard to say, had not 
Fanchon come out at this crisis and announced that M. le Curé was 
served. Upon which.the party, including Cliquot, rose and went in 
to supper. 

The Curé had formerly been a captain in the Old Guard, had 
followed the “ Little Corporal” in all his campaigns until there were: 
no more battles to be fought, and Napoleon and the Old Guard fell 
together. Then Capitaine Ravoc came back to his native Fleurel, 
laid his sword upon the altar-step, and vowed that he would hence- 
forth serve France with another weapon that would never fail him, - 
and need never be surrendered. He was still little more than a boy 
in years. In due course he was ordained a priest, and after ten 
years’ missionary labour in the south, he was sent as Curé to Fleurel. 
Hither a few old companions in arms followed him, and continued to 
call him, as in old days of glory and slaughter, mon Capitaine. By 
degrees, most of his parishioners came to call him by the same title, 
a strange one for a pastor of souls, but not out of harmony with the 
man; for, though heart and soul a priest, he was still a soldier, 
every inch of him. A most unconventional type of Curé in truth to 
look at. Tall as a grenadier, he strode out with a step that ought to 
have marched to the roll of the drum; he carried a colossal head on 
a colossal pair of shoulders; his dark-gray eyes flashed at "you from 
under a jungle of tawny brow, with a fire that seventy odd years had 
not dimmed. Yet these same twinkling stars of the old Guardsman 
could fill with melting tenderness when they fell upon the face ofa 
little child, or upon sorrow in any shape; but when they looked upon 
sin their tenderness brimmed over in tears. His head bristled all over 
with fierce steel points, and looked as if it might have done no mean 
service as a cannon ball, while an irrepressible beard sprouted out of 
his chin in spite of all his endeavours to eradicate the unpriestly 
feature. 

The Curé was fond of his pipe, too. He often took it of an even- 
ing to the bedside of a sick parishioner, and cheered him with the 
ever new story of Austerlitz, Marengo, or Jena, while he puffed the 
fragrant weed. He had a wonderful power of charming away the 
terrors of a death-bed. The people said this partly came of his having 
seen the King of Terrors himself so often and so near. Anyhow 
they loved to have his ministry at the last. 

Once, an old comrade of his was dying at Fleurel; leaving a 
little grandchild behind him, all he had to leave, and the thought was 
maddening him. He cared nought about his own soul, and when 
the Curé spoke of repentance, he thrust him angrily aside. ‘‘I would 
barter my own old soul willingly for hers,” he cried, doggedly ; 
‘what matters it where such as 1 am go, or howI fare? I did my 
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duty to France and the Little Corporal; I never cried Quarter! to the | 
enemy, but I would capitulate now on his own terms, if only I could 
secure that my little one should be let off with the honours of war 
and a safe retreat. Mon Capitaine, don’t come preaching to me about 
the goodness of the good God! If He were good, would He leave 
my little one alone in the world to starve, or go to the devil? My 
Jamb, my innocent one!” And the old soldier clenched his hands in 
misery. 

“ Now, out on thee for a fool, and a coward, Jacques Rondier !” 
cried the Caré; ‘thou couldst trust thy life and thy country to the 
Little Corporal, and leap after him in the dark on a hundred battle- 
fields, and thou canst not trust thy little childtoGod! Thou pratest 
like an idiot. Am I, then, a Cossack, that thou durst not leave her to 
my care? Thinkest thou I will maltreat the little thing, for all my 
rough ways? Hold thy foolish talk, and see and make thy peace 
with God.” Old Jacques Rondier ceased his wailing after this, and 
passed away in peace. 

This was how Liline came to be the Curé’s child. 

Seven years after that bright June afternoon on which our little 
story opens, Fleurel was all astir. No wonder, indeed, for to-morrow 
was to be the Curé’s jubilee. Fifty years had he now completed in 
the ranks of the soldiers of peace, and his flock were to celebrate the 
anniversary with a solemnity and pomp becoming so great an occasion. 
To effect this celebration much diplomatic skill was necessary, the 
Curé being unsympathetic to their magnificent schemes. He would 
gladly take a piece of honeycomb from their hives, having none of 
his own, because Liline was afraid of bees; and he would not fight 
off a present of Turkish tobacco to regale his earthen pipe; but 
beyond this, it was not safe to venture in the matter of gifts. He 
would have no money, either, squandered on decorations, or such 
like trumpery. ‘Say a hearty Pater noster for your old Curé, and 
come all in a body, and shake hands with him, and thank the good 
God that he has used the rusty weapon to strike a few blows at his 
enemy up and down the lines these fifty years; but let us rob no poor 
man of money to fritter it away on furbelows.” This was his answer 
when a privileged elder broached the subject of a triumphal arch mid- 
way between the church and the presbytery, and hinted at ‘‘an 
appropiate offering from Fleurel.” So Liline and Fanchon took 
matters in hand defiantly, and the result was an amount of clandestine 
meetings with the big-wigs of the village, at odd times and places, 
and a pilfering of small coins from the Curé’s purse by Liline, and a 
skinning of flints in the housekeeping department by Fanchon for 
three months before the gala day, which it would be a vain attempt 
to describe. Miles of blue and pink and green calico and tissue 
Paper of every colour in the rainbow were the gorgeous materials 
purchased with the results of these combined efforts. 

Then there were addresses to be, written. Nay, so high did 
the ambition of Fleurel soar, one address signed by all the inhabitants 
was to be printed, and then glazed and framed and hung in the Curé’s 
room. Happily these were not compulsory education days, and the 
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villagers who could sign their names were few and far between. The 
mayor was the originator of this splendid idea. He was a man of 
capital, and,as may be seen, a public-spirited man. In a wider sphere 
such aman would have achieved notoriety amongst his fellow-citizens. 
Fleurel was justly proud of him. When travellers, passing through 
the village, talked big about Rothschilds, Fleurel shook its head, 
and asked if the great Hebrew firm did business with Paul Narval. 
If they could not answer in the affirmative, they gained small credit 
for their fabulous tales of the Rothschilds. Paul Narval was a man of 
substance, who gave Fleurel a power in the money markets of Europe. 

Apart from the general interest of the day, Liline had her private 
preparations to make. If mon Capitaine was to be the hero, she 
might consider herself the heroine of the /é/e. Her toilet, conse- 
quently, became a point of some official importance. Fanchon was 
in favour of a white dress, with blue -decorations; blue was the 
Madonna’s colour, the colour of the sky; the Curé’s child should be 
attired in blue. But Liline’s soul gravitated to pink. They came 
near quarrelling in good earnest over the matter; Fanchon affirming 
that pink was worldliness and vanity ; never did the Madonna show 
herself in such a gaudy, will-o-the-wisp hue. But Liline stuck to 
her colours womanfully, and carried the day. And truly a terrible 
vindication of vanity and worldliness the dainty little figure was, 
when the bright spring noon arose and beheld her arrayed in a 
cloud of white and pink, flitting through the garden, and greeting 
her guests with the grace of a fairy queen. The military figure of 
the Curé towered above them all; his threescore years and seven sat 
lightly on the grand, broad frame; they had not robbed the warrior- 
priest of an inch of his height, nor dimmed one ray of the fire that 
shone, serene and glowing, in the deep-set gray eyes, wandering now 
with a softened paternal glance over the chattering groups of merry- 
makers, young and old. 

The festivities had opened fittingly at daybreak in the village 
church, where the harmonium was held by Madame Narval, the wife 
of the spirited mayor, a musician of high repute in Fleurel, her per- 
formance being supplemented by a brass band, which had been 
borrowed from the neighbouring garrison-town in compliment to the 
¢t-devanit captain of the old guard: a circumstance which lent great 
éclaé to the day, contributing to it that martial element which mingled 
so harmoniously with the religious one in the career of M. le Curé. 

Much surprise had been caused by the absence of the owners of 
the chateau, and the people of Fleurel were not sparing in their 
comments and strictures. It was most strange behaviour for Madame 
la Comtesse, who had never before been absent from M. le Curé’s. 
annual feast, to absent herself on such a solemn occasion as the pre- 
sent. As to her not being able to leave the court on account of her 
duties of lady of honour to the queen, that was all nonsense. She 
had only to tell the reason, and the good queen would surely have 
bade her come at once to congratulate M. le Curé. What more 
reasonable? Fleurel worked itself into an aggrieved state of mind 
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against Madame la Comtesse and the young Count. But they would 
amuse themselves all the same, and so would mon Capitaine. 

Liline and Fanchon listened to the grumbling, and laughed. 
They knew what they knew, and would keep their secret. 

Cliquot was, of course, not overlooked amongst the important 
figures of the day. He had a pink satin ribbon with a bow round his 
neck, and looked a most conceited little conqueror, with his bushy 
white coat, washed and brushed till it was as white as snow and as 
soft as silk. Time had not passed by Cliquot as lightly as over Mon 
Capitaine ; his paws were not pink, as in the days of his youth; they 
had grown horny, like feet that had footed it along the road of life ; 
nor were his gambols so wild, or his spring so elastic as of yore. 
He had, nevertheless, retained many fascinations that few could 
resist, when he chose to put them forth. This was not often, or pro- 
miscuously, for Cliquot was a self-willed and perverse dog; he loved 
to play upon the nerves of little boys and girls, to dart at the calves 
of their legs, and to make their lives generally a burden to them. 
From his favourite position under the rose-tree he listened for every: 
cart that came rumbling up the road, and would dash out, and bark 
furiously at the heels-of the horses, and otherwise misbehave himself 
towards man and beast; but like all bullies, he was a coward, and a 
pebble in the hand of a spirited urchin, a cat that set her back up, 
and spat at him five yards off, would send Cliquot retreating, with his 
tail between his legs, to Liline, or under the impregnable fortress 
of the Curé’s soutane. Such was Cliquot on the day of mon Capi- 
taine’s jubilee. With all his faults, he was admired and petted more 
than many a dog whose paws he was not worthy to lick; his tran- 
sient gleams of good humour were made much of, like a stray act of 
kindness from an egotist, or a trifling gift from a miser. Such is 
life. To dogs and men the same measure is dealt out. On the day 
of the jubilee, however, history records that Cliquot’s demeanour all 
through was perfect; his manners were those of a thoroughbred 
gentleman, accustomed to the best society; he did the gracious host 
to perfection, wagging a friendly welcome to friend and foe alike. 

Fanchon was resplendent in a new cap and gown, and her 
wrinkles smoothed away with smiles. The sun shone brightly on 
the garden, with its swarm of human bees, buzzing under the lime- 
trees, and round about the tents where frugal, but abundant cheer, 
was spread by the hospitable Curé. Suddenly there was a movement 
in the groups, a lull of voices, and the words, ‘‘ Madame la Com- 
tesse | M. le Comte!” were echoed from mouth to mouth. Then 
followed greetings and rejoicings, and a fresh current of excitement 
in the process of exhibiting and admiring the pretty presents that 
were to be competed for as prizes by all who could run in a sack, or 
skip blindfolded, or hop on one foot, or otherwise excel in the mus- 
cular feats in which boys and girls delight. 

Madame de Marillon had a graceful word for everybody, called 
everyone by their name, remembered each one’s pleasures an 
troubles. The Countess, unlike the Curé, was a genuine type of her 
class, the very chatelaine of the old régime, as she has come down to 
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us in pictures and story-books; stately and simple, gentle and 
haughty, a queen and a mother combined, with the faults and graces 
of both. She deprecated outwardly all personal homage to her rank, 
all expressions of inferiority from others; but it never entered any- 
body’s head to take this deprecation at her word. A foreigner who 
saw the Countess de Marillon walking through the saloons of the 
Tuileries, once remarked: “ There is a woman who would wash the 
feet of a beggar, but would scarcely bow to a queen!” The words 
painted her aptly enough; a strange combination of patrician pride 
and the sweetest Christian humility. She was idolized by ‘her 
people,” as she called the villagers of Fleurel; for the Countess was 
large as a queen in her liberality, and kind as a mother in her solici- 
tude for their welfare. A picturesque old lady, with a quantity of 
soft, white cambric and lace, relieving the sombre hues of her rich bro- 
cade; ruffies fell in white folds over her small, white hands; and 
bubbles of lace floated in some mysterious way through her silver- 
gray curls. She was not tall, but so stately, that she passed for tall. 

The Comte Raoul, her son, was a noble youth to look at, as he 
moved through the crowds, with his picturesque mother on his arm: 
tall, dark, every hue and lineament stamped him a high-born gentle- 
man. He had been a stranger at Fleurel for some years, and Ma- 
dame de Marillon was presenting the younger members of the popu- 
Jation to “ mon fils” with a frank and gracious pride, that reminded 
you of a sovereign presenting the heir of the throne to his future 
subjects. 

When the waters had closed over the pleasant break of this unex- 
pected arrival, the games began. While the prizes were hopped and run 
forin the alleys, pieces of poetry were declaimed on the lawn ; and then 
came the grand event of the day, the comedy which was to be per- 
formed expressly for mon Capitaine. Liline was the prima doxna, 
and Henri Narval the hero of the piece. Henri had just returned 
from passing his examination for the bar triumphantly. Tie wealthy 
mayor's son was expected to make a noise in the world; he was 
rich, clever, handsome: the great farts of Fleurel. As heand Liline 
came forward coquetting their little dialogue under thé lilac-tree, 
many observed that they madea pretty and well-assorted couple, and 
that, no doubt, M. le Maire and M. le Curé noticed the fact. It is 

uite possible that the sagacious father of Henri did, but as to the 

uré, such far-reaching speculations were as far from his mind as 
from Cliquot’s. With all his martial courage, his ingenious charity 
and his ripe wisdom, the old soldier-priest was as big a child in the 
ways of the world as any baby on its mother’s knee. Yet the sugges- 
tion was palpable enough to every mother and maiden who was 
watching the miniature game of life which the two young actors were 
playing on the soft, green sward. That Henri himself was no 
stranger to some such thought, none but the infantine eyes of the 
Curé could fail to see. 

And Liline? Liline for the present was intent on graver cares. 
She was watching Cliquot as he sat on his tail by mon Capitaine’s 
knee, every now and then making a dash at her, and putting his 
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forepaws inquiringly on the skirt of her dress, as if to ask what she 
meant by neglecting him and discoursing all this time with a third 
person on matters which in no way concerned him. | 

Meanwhile, a little pantomime was going on between Madame la 
Comtesse and Madame Narval; the former whispered something in 
the mayoress’s ear—smiles, expressive shrugs, and head-shakings 
were rapidly exehanged; finally, the Countess extended a small hand 
from beneath her dainty ruffles, Madame Narval took it, and a long, 
warm pressure ensued. All this Fleurel witnessed, and construed 
according to its lights. . | 

It was one of this royal old lady’s many claims to popularity that 
she dearly loved ‘‘ arranging” a marriage. Few had been arranged 
within these twenty years at Fleurel in which she had not hada hand; 
and her marriages, as a rule, proved lucky. Here was an occasion 
where she might, nay ought, legitimately to exercise her amiable 
propensity for match-making. Liline was the belle of the neigh- 
bourhood, and just seventeen; she had been brought up like an 
angel, everybody declared, for who so good as mon Capitaine? And 
where was there to be found in any land a housekeeper so clever, 
so thrifty, so experienced, as Fanchon? The dof was, indeed ata 
minimum ; but the Rothschild of Fleurel might waive a point which 
would be an obstacle to smaller men. ‘‘ Besides,” the Countess 
whispered, with a graceful play of familiarity that was worth its 
weight in gold, ‘‘ the friendship of an old woman is not quite useless 
when the old woman has friends in power !” 

So, while Liliné prattled her verses under the shade of the lilac 
tree, her path was being traced out for her close by; a sunny, quiet, 
safe little path. But Destiny was not taken into the council, and, 
unbidden and unseen, was weaving its own web at no great distance 
with another thread. 

“ Mon Capitaine!” said Liline—it was her wilful pleasure to call 
him so in preference to the more paternal title he had endeavoured 
to enforce—‘‘ Mon Capitaine, we want to dance !” 

“ Dance, child!” echoed the Curé, in his gruff bass; ‘ what do 
you know about dancing? Play at hunt-the-cat, or blindman’s- 
buff, or some such nice little game, if you must be jumping; be off, 
and hunt-the-cat !” 

But Liline was bent on the dance, and so was Henri Narval; he 
had taught her what she knew of the art, the lessons being given at 
the mayor's house last winter, when the Curé was tramping round to 
his sick-beds, and did not like her to be left alone. Mon Capitaine 
had no knowledge himself of the wicked art; his dancing days had 
known no steps but the quick and slow march, the charge and attack, 
the hot pursuit and the heavy stampede; but he had heard of it 
through pious folk who had seen the world, and shook their heads 
over their dancing brethren ; from them he heard ‘that it was a device 
ofthe Evil One for leading souls into the bottomless pit. Liline, 
however, would not be denied; and when Madame de Marillon 
assured the old man that Raoul would act as master of the ceremonies, 
and that nothing but the prettiest and most becoming dances should 
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bewitched his garden and sent the flowers whirljng about in some 
fairy idyl. Se 

“ Oh, what a happy day it has been!” sighed Liline, as she 
-clasped her hands on the old. man’s arm, and sauntered into the 
cottage, with Cliquot trotting at her side. 

Our darkest days dawn sometimes in rainbow splendour, charged 
‘with the promise of a glorious noon, and we bask in the bright sun- 
shine, al] unconscious that it is to close over us in deepest gloom. 

It was settled that day between the Countess and Madame Narval 
that Liline and Henri should be affianced at the new year. Till then 
nothing need be said about the “little arrangement.” The Curé 
should hear of it, of course, in due time, but there was no need to 
trouble him about it until his ward had attained the venerable age of 
eighteen, and Henri been called to the bar. Meantime, the Coun- 
tess was to see what could be done towards procuring him some 
government appointment. 

é“ May I write to you, Liline ?” pleaded Henri, as he bade her 
good-bye under the lilac-tree at the gate. 

“Ask mon Capitaine,” was the evasive reply. 

“Then you don’t care whether I do or not ?” 

“I did not say that.” 

“You mean it!” 

“Dol?” The pretty face, with its dimples all alight, looked up, 
full of arch coquetry, and then disappeared under the shade of its 
broad-brimmed hat. 

“ Liline!” said Henri, speaking rapidly, while he clasped the con- 
senting little hand in his strong palm; “ Liline, if I thought you did 
not care, I would throw it all to the winds, examinations and every- 
thing else, and I would enlist, and go off to Africa to be shot. Tell 
me you care for me a little —— I don’t ask much —— a little ?”” 

Liline said nothing; but, stooping to catch a glimpse of the 
shrouded face, he saw an answer fuller than words. Two big tears 
were trickling from the downcast eyes; one of them dropped upon 
his wrist. 

‘* Merci f” whispered the young man, and raising the glistening 
dew-drop to his lips, he kissed it away, and let go her hand. 


Three months after the Cure’s /fe/e, Fleurel was once more astir, 
but with a far different kind of excitement. A terrible guest had 
come unbidden to the smiling, prosperous village, and scared away 
its peace. The Typhus was there, spreading desolation everywhere. 
Few were the homesteads it had spared. In this season of sorrow 
mon Capitaine showed his flock, as they had not yet known it, 
of what stuff his heart was made. He grew young again. Pity for 
the sufferings of his flock stripped him of the coming touch of age, 
electnfied him with a new life of sympathy, and renewed his youth. 
All day long the straight, grand figure was to be seen striding with 
its martial steps through the village and across the fields for miles 
around. Night came and found him still on his rounds of mercy, 
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tending the sick, helping the dying, burying the dead, comforting the 
survivors. 

“Sleep! Does Death or the Devil sleep!” he would say when 
Fanchon entreated him to rest a while and take a meal in peace; and 
away mon Capitaine strode again. He said his breviary ‘‘on the 
march,” as he called it. Sometimes, when nature vindicated her 
rights with a vehemence that would not be denied, he would fling him- 
self down by the bedside of a sufferer, and snatch a moment’s sleep. 
until he was roused again. 

So things were for two months at Fleurel. Then the pestilence. 
relented; deaths became daily fewer, until they ceased altogether, 
and the Curé breathed once more. | 

Madame de Marillon did not venture to come until the snow had’ 
fallen and purified the tainted atmosphere. On All Souls’ she and 
Raoul arrived, but their coming was no signal for rejoicing. Her 
people had been too heavily striken, and were yet mourning over new- 
made graves. They were glad to see her in their midst, for her 
goodness had made itself felt in many ways from a distance, but they 
were too sad for merry-making. M. Narval went to meet the chate- 
laine and her son at the station. The mayor’s household had been 
spared by the typhus; he was still the most prosperous of men. 
Raoul was full of anxious inquiries about every one. He was his mo- 
thers son ; kind-hearted, easy of access, not a shade of Aaufeur on 
the surface ; but, like her, he had the knack of making Fleurel value 
his smile and his lightest word, for the treasures they were, pearls 
dropped into the lower world from the sublime altitude wherathe de- 
scendant of the de Marillons dwelt. 

Raoul called at once on the Curé, and noticed that, since the last 
meeting, Liline had grown, not so much in stature as in a certain 
dignity, which gave her beauty just the shade of thoughtfulness it 
needed. 

She was to dine the next day at the Chateau with the Curé. Great 
changes had been going on here while the typhus was busy outside. 
Tradesmen were sent from Paris, to renew the faded splendour of 
the decorations, and it was rumoured that the salons were refurnished 
ina Style of unparalleled magnificence. Liline dressed herself in 
white, and put pink ribbons in her hair, though the toilet was rather 
summery for so late in the year, and sallied forth with mon Capi- 
taine in a nervous flutter of emotion which so common-place an 
event as dining with the countess scarcely warranted.. The dinner 
passed off pleasantly. Madame de Marillon and the Curé discussed 
general topics, the events of the capital, Algiers, the surviving 
remnant of the Old Guard—/es Vieux dela Vieille, as the veterans were: 
called—whom she met occasionally about the gardens of the Luxem- 
burg, or round the Column Vendéme. Then there was much to be 
told concerning the late disastrous epidemic which had made such 

_bavoc amongst her people. Raoul joined heartily in all his mother’s. 
sympathy, and evinced sincere and intelligent interest in‘ the condi- 
tion of his future subjects. Liline listened and spoke little. When 
-they adjourned to the drawing-room the Curé and the Countess sat 
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down to a game of piquet, leaving the young people to play cards, 
or look at pictures, or amuse themselves as they liked. 

“You play, mademoiselle ?” inquired Raoul. 

No, Liline did not play. 

“ Really >” in a tone of incredulous surprise; “ but you sing ?” 

Again no, with a blush of mortification. Whata gulf her ignorance 
seemed all at once to make between her and this brilliant young 
patrician, who took these graceful accomplishments as matters of 
course, like reading and writing. Why had not mon Capitaine had 
‘her taught to play and sing? It was like an enchanted palace, this 
-castle of Raoul’s, with its long suite of salons, opened for the first time 
since the old Count’s death, and all glittering with mirrors in golden 
‘frames, and silken tapestry, and pictures of beautiful court dames, 
and noble cavaliers, and your foot sank into the carpets like moss. 
Raoul was watching with an amused expression Liline’s looks of awed 
-delight, as her eyes travelled over the splendours of the room. 

“Would you like me to sing something ?” he asked. She assented, 
-of course, with alacrity, and they went towards the piano. Raoul had 
a fine voice, and art had taught him to make the most ofit. He ran 
his fingers over the keys with what a severer critic than Liline might 
have called a master-hand ; and began to warble a pretty romance 
just then in vogue, a sort of “ Lord of Burleigh” song wherein the 
young lord of the manor falls in love with a village belle, and gives 
up the glories of the tournament and the charms of the earl's 
daughter to marry her. Raoul had sung it scores of times to scores 
of pretty women in Paris, and had no special motive in choosing it 
now, except that he liked it, and sang it well. But the words, 
warbled forth with the simulacre of sentiment which the artist gave 
them, broke over his listener’s heart like a springtide of human 
passion. How could she but think he had chosen the theme ex- 
pressly for her? Who knows but he had, perhaps, improvised it on 
the impulse of the moment, and was he not telling her thus what he 
could not find courage to speak in prose? She sat drinking in the 
words and sounds in a sort of frightened rapture, her hands clasped 
together, her face flushed, her lips apart, a strange light shining 
in her round dilated eyes. Raoul had ended his rhapsody, but 
the hand of the charmer had swept the strings of an unseen lyre, 
whose music was vibrating near him, though he heard it not. Liline 
was still silent, motionless, her face uplifted; spellbound. She was 
listening to the music of her own heart now. 

‘‘Do you not think it pretty?” asked Raoul at last. She was 
a little behind him, and, turnifg round with his question, he met her 
great, luminous eyes flashing out with a glow of newly-awakened 
fire into his. He gave an involuntary start, turned slowly back, and 
without speaking, began to draw out straggling cadences in a minor 
key from the instrument, and then intoned a new song, deeper, 
more significant, touched with a thrill of sympathetic emotion; for 
he had seen Liline’s, and was but obeying a law of nature in respond- 
ing to it. Such sensibility struck him as revealing a singularly 
delicate fibre, and was at once an evidence of unexpected refinement in 
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his plebeian auditor, and a flattering homage to his own artistic powers. 
Decidedly, the unsophisticated little dourgeoise, unvarnished by even 
the outer atmosphere of the metropolis, was a better audience than 
he had ever found in the salons of the old faubourg. Had the “still, 
small voice ” whispered to Raoul de Marillon that the little dourgeotse 
was not judging the artist but worshipping the man; that his 
false and hollow sentiment was coiling round her simple heart with 
the potent charm of a magician’s spell, it is doubtful whether he 
would have been smitten with any vehement remorse. But to do 
him justice, he did not know it. So he went on singing, and Liline 
listening, until the game of piquet was over, and it was time to go. 

“I lost my ten sous to the old lady,” remarked the Curé, with a 
good-humoured grumble, as they walked home in the starlight; ‘‘ you 
were a wise little woman not to play ; you have lost nothing.” 

Was it so? Liline did not discuss the-question. 
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I. 


. . 
HERE is no peace beneath the noon.— 
Ah! in those meadows is there peace 
Where, girdled with a silver fleece, 
As a bright shepherd, strays the moon ? 


Queen of the gardens of the sky, 
Where stars like lilies, white and fair, 
Shine through the mists of frosty air, 
Oh, tarry, for the dawn is nigh ! 


Oh, tarry, for the envious day 
Stretches long hands to catch thy feet. 
Alas! but thou art overfleet, 

Alas! I know thou wilt not stay. 
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IT. 


Eastward the dawn has broken red, 
The circling mists and shadows flee ; 
Aurora rises from the sea, 

And leaves the crocus-flowered bed. 


Eastward the silver arrows fall, 
Splintering the veil of holy night; 
And a long wave of yellow light 

Breaks silently on tower and hall, 


And spreading wide across the wold, 
Wakes into flight some fluttering bird ; 
And all the chestnut tops are stirred, 

And all the branches streaked with gold. 


Ill. 


To outer senses there is peace, 
A dream-like peace on either hand ; 
Deep silence in the shadowy land, 
Deep silence where the shadows cease, 


Save for a cry that echoes shrill 
From some lone bird disconsolate ; 
A curlew calling to its mate ; 

The answer from the distant hill. 


And, herald of my love to Him 
Who, waiting for the dawn, doth lie, 
The orbéd maiden leaves the sky, 
And the white fires grow more dim. 


IV. 


Up sprang the sun to run his race, 
The breeze blew fair on meadow and lea; 
But in the west I seemed to see 

The likeness of a human face. 


A linnet on the hawthorn spray 
Sang of the glories of the spring, 
And made the flow’ring copses ring 
With gladness for the new-born day. 


A lark from out the grass I trod 
Flew wildly, and was lost to view 
In the great seamless veil of blue 

That hangs before the face of God. 
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The willow whispered overhead 
That death is but a newer life, 
And that with idle words of strife 

We bring dishonour on the dead. 


I took a branch from off the tree, 
And hawthorn-blossoms drenched with dew, 
I bound them with a sprig of yew, 

And made a garland fair to see. 


I laid the flowers where He lies 
(Warm leaves and flowers on the stone) ; 
What joy I had to sit alone 

Till evening broke on tired eyes: 


Till all the shifting clouds had spun 
A robe of gold for God to wear, 
And into seas of purple air 

Sank the bright galley of the sun. 


V. 


Shall I be gladdened for the day, 
And let my inner heart be stirred 
By murmuring tree or song of bird, 

And sorrow at the wild wind’s play ? 


Not so: such idle dreams belong 
To souls of lesser depth than mine; 
I feel that I am half divine ; 

I know that I am great and strong. 


I know that every forest tree 

By labour rises from the root ; 

I know that none shall gather fruit 
By sailing on the barren sea.* 


8. 1. Magdalene College, Oxford. 


® góvroc arpvyerog, “ the unvintageable sea." 
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LECTURES BY A CERTAIN PROFESSOR. 
XVIII.—Asoutr INDEPENDENCE. 


I BEGIN by supposing that, in these countries at all events, there 
. hardly ever was a boy into whose hands a copy of “ Robinson Crusoe” 
had not at some time fallen, and been devoured with a mental relish 
that no intellectual food could bring in aftertimes. And what boy 
that has read it has not found rising within his youthful bosom some- 
thing very like envy of the lot of the happy solitary? The book has 
given us stuff of which to make dreams, both night-dreams and day- 
dreams. Half our time we were away in some lone land, conquering 
unfavourable circumstances by contrivances of hand and brain, away 
from school books and schoolmasters and the inevitable ferula, 
away from all the cares—for even boyhood has its cares—that 
weigh upon the youthful heart. 

Looking back now, we ask ourselves where lay the charm that 
held us spellbound? Was it not the thorough independence of that 
solitary lot? There was no one to thwart the hero. He rose when 
he pleased, went to bed at any hour that suited his convenience, 
went whithersoever he would, without anyone to question his coming 
or his going; fished and hunted and worked as the mood prompted 
him, sweetening his existence with infinite variety; in short, leading 
a life so utterly free from the social fetters which civilization rivets 
round the limbs of growing youth, that it is no wonder that his island 
has been, since Defoe first discovered it, the very Paradise of boys. 

The love of independence is an early passion in the human heart. 
We struggle to be free before we know the meaning of freedom, or 
could use it if it were attained. The boy forgets, indeed has not 
lived long enough to be capable of knowing, that the savage indepen- 
dence that so fascinates him, hasbeen bought at the cost of the things 
best worth having on this side of the grave—at the cost of friend- 
ship and affection, and the sweet sympathies that are born of human 
intercourse. But, can I wonder that the boy ignores all this, when I 
see that most men ignore it too. A man has a hankering after inde- 
pendence that no slavery can eradicate. He strives after it, as after 
a birthright. He longs for the time when he shall be independent 
in the fullest sense. But he was not made to be independent, for he 
was not meant to be alone, and so long as men live together they 
cannot be independent of each other. They will be bound together 
either by ties of mutual help or mutual harm. In fact, like many 
other strongly pronounced feelings, this passion for independence 
has its root in that selfishness that would make each man for himself 
the centre of the universe, and impose on all other beings the law 
of his own convenience. The man to whom independence becomes 
an absorbing aim finds all times somewhat out of joint. Hence, it 
is notin any wise wonderful that strenuous seeking for independence 
usually involves violation of the most ordinary conditions of human 
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happiness. Men make mistakes in the selection of their means, or 
even should they select these prudently, they forget they are but 
means, and begin to rest in them as if they were themselves the 
worthiest of ends. 

Of course the commonest illustration of this fact is found in the 
men who set themselves to acquire wealth. At first, doubtless, wealth 
was not the ultimate end, it was only a means to other ends. 
Acquired wealth would give a platform from which a man might 
preach principles—would lift a man to the level on which great 
achievement was possible. Underneath the muddy current of some 
ignoble lives there may be hidden golden sands of earlier and better 
purpose ; but these have long since been lost sight of and forgotten. 
Why, usually, does a man make haste tobe rich? Is not the reason 
told in the very phrase by which the world designates competent 
wealth—‘* an independence ?” But, often, the aspirant in seeking 
to be free sells himself into the bitterest bondage. He will hoard 
to-day that to-morrow he may spend, will fawn now that afterwards 
he may be free; forgetting that like everything else hoarding and 
fawning may grow into habits, of which he will not be able to rid 
himself though he had the wealth of Croesus. 

In other things the same rule holds. A man can attain inde- 
pendence only, by fencing himself in from others somehow—by riches, 
or by indifference, or some other costly device, and when the fence 
is made he finds it is of its own nature the straitest of prisons. 

A perpetual oscillation goes on in all human things. Nothing 
keeps its place for a moment. Before your eyes, though you 
cannot see it, the limestone rock is crumbling away. What was 
once the mountain summit, shall one day be ground to powder in the 
lowest sea deeps. But, as one particle goes, another takes its place, 
and so, in the midst of change, there is preserved an appearance of 
unchangeableness that is itself the greatest of illusions. But, though 
all things oscillate, all things oscillate in a very accurate balance. . 
They are never out of the scale—now one beam sinks, now another; 
but it is always, and in all orders a true principle, and one to be 
taken into account, no less by the moralist than by the physicist, that 
ittakes a pound to balance a pound. There is no tampering with 
the scales I speak of. God holds them, they are out of our reach. 
Tampering of whatever kind must confine itself to the weights; but, 
though great dexterity may confuse things fora while to the eyes of 
by-standers, in the long run we must abide by the law, that there is 
no permanent way of balancing a pound on one side of the scale, 
except by placing a pound on the other. It is the tritest of truisms 
when stated as I have been stating it. But is it quite an un- 
heard-of thing for people to ignore a truism when it makes against 
any pet theory or practice of their own? There really are people 
who seem to think that less than a pound will balance a pound, that 
by a nice process of dust-throwing, they may, at all events, so blind 
their neighbour’s eyes, as to make him see an even balance where no 
even balance is. 


If you happen to know anything of that not innumerous class who 
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speak more widely than they act ; who promise largely, but fulfil little 
_or nothing; whose proffered aid and sympathy are largely at the 
service of those who have no present need of them, but are never 
known to be available in a real emergency—if you know anything of 
this class of humanity, you will guess what I mean, when speaking of 
balances. For these people are amongst those who imagine that less 
than a pound will balance a pound. They set themselves to buy for 
mere good words what not words, however good, but good deeds 
will purchase. It is not precisely by raising hope in the breast of 
another that you make him your fast friend, but rather by realising 
any hope you may have raised. Men of the sort I describe have, at 
least, an average desire for what they deem the good things of 
life, and amongst these good things they reckon a certain degree of 
popularity, which accordingly they set themselves to obtain. But 
they will not pay the lawful price for the article. They say every- 
thing, they do nothing. They cumber with help those who need no 
help, but who can help them. They go about with very cheap wares, 
which they hope to pawn as goods of value on an unsuspecting 
public. They smile and they bow, sow hand-shakes broadcast amongst 
the multitude, say a kind thing to this one, pretend a warm interest in 
the affairs of this other. They think they are sowing the seeds of 
popularity, but the crop neverripens. Who so amazed as they, when 
they find after a time that nobody cares much about them, or relies 
on anything they say, or expects from them any service that will cost 
the least trouble. I have said they are amazed, they are more than 
that—they are indignant. They write the world down ungrateful, and 
call all men rogues because they were not dupes. But the world is 
no fool. No dust, however skilfully thrown, will in the long run 
blind men to the things that merely concern themselves. No one 
the world is more certain to find out, and no one the world scorns 
more, than the man who tries to cheat it by making empty words do 
duty for acts. It is the shortest-sighted of policies. The principle on 
which it proceeds is this: that good words cost nothing, and may, at 
the same time, buy things that are valuable ; but both clauses of the 
proposition are false. Good words cost the only thing worth having. 
They: put in pledge the character for trustworthiness of him who 
utters them, and if the pledge be not redeemed they leave the 
utterer a moral bankrupt, and what is worse a fraudulent bankrupt. 
And, again, there is nothing surer, no law more inevitable in 
its action than this, that there is nothing for nothing. It is only 
another way of expressing the law of balance, that only a pound will 
balance a pound. Whatever I choose to have I must pay for it the | 
price that fate itself his fixed. Success of whatever kind, whether 
base or noble, is only attainable as the result of achievement, and 
every stroke of action, of which achievement is made up, has wrought 
itself irrevocably into character. And as all success is concrete, and 
must be expressed by the formula, ‘‘ success plus the person who has 
succeeded,” it behoves a man, while making market for the success he 
craves, not to forget altogether that personality that must indefinitely 
modily any success that is attained. 
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There is nothing for nothing. Even thethings that of all others 
seem gifts, given without our forethought or our asking; nay thrust 
upon us without any choosing of our own, even for these, fate exacts 
compensation exactly equivalent. If am well born, “ noblesse oblige,” 
and I am to some extent the slave of my rank. The head of the 
church becomes the ‘“‘ servus servorum.”’ The strong and the beautiful 
are barred by theirstrength and their beauty from many not incon- 
siderable advantages that accompany weakness and plainness. If 
Iam rich, I have many cares and many calls; if I am poor, I have 
alittle hunger, and a great deal of ease. Fame brings the eyes of 
men upon him who achieves it, but it makes him more or less a 
public drudge with very little substantial wages, and a great deal of 
gratuitous criticism. A man’s fame robs him of his freedom, and 
keeps his neck to the collar all the days of his life. Once a man be- 
comes famous his life is never quite his own again, the sweetness of 
privacy is gone for ever. On the other hand, obscurity leaves a man 
more free, but his freedom runs in a narrow groove, and the mind 
contracts itself to the dimensions of the groove. Hitherto, at all 
events, cultivation of mind has had a rather unfavourable influence 
on the development of muscle, and the athletes in their turn seem 
to be all body. 

I am fond of seeking instances in life and through nature of this 
law of compensation. The poets have never come toa decision as 
to the claims of summer or of winter. There are fine things to be said 
on all sides, and every side has its drawback. The glow of the fire in the 
ingle nook makes up for the absence of the summer glow in the sun- 
shine. It isthe same story with regard to climates and races, and forms 
of government—no man has the whole loaf, only aslice that will supply 
the most pressing wants in what is merely a provisional order of 
things. There is no getting out of the sphere of action of this law. 
What, then, is to be done? Makethe best of it, toadjust your life— 
your desires, and your hopes that the inevitable tax may fall where 
it can most easily be borne. Let the price deduct itself from the 
least necessary part of your income. Besides, there is another use to 
be made of this law, as of every rational law. First, obey it wisely, 
and then find out its meaning. Find out the great central law on 
which it relies, from which it issues, and into which it flows back. That 
central law, inthe present instance, is this :—Justice presiding over 
things, human and Divine; a justice which, however things may 
appear, will have all men pretty nearly on a level; will, at all events, 
make them start fair, willso handicap them for the race of life that 
apparent inequalities are nullified. Almost the same event, or alike 
event, happens to every man—it is only the men to whom they happen 
who are not the same, who are what they have made themselves by 
judicious use or unwise neglect of the opportunities which their lives 
afforded. The sun shines on the just and on theunjust. Objectively 
considered it is the same sun, but in relation to the man on whom it 
Shines it makes all the difference in the world what class he belongs 
to. The moral is, whatever is wrong in our lot has been wrought 
from within, not from without, and we have only ourselves to blame. 


. | 
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I have been casting about to see if there be anything in the world 
exempt from the action of this inexorable law of nothing for 
nothing. What comes from unselfishness is most likely to evade this 
action; selfishness being, in the long run, the most costly of all 
indulgences. Self-sacrifice, whether in great things or in small, is 
in reality the best investment, pays best, and with least risk ; so that one 
might say, that here at all events, there is an advantage without any 
counter-balancing disadvantage. If this be so, asthe root of all self- 
sacrifice is love for something that is not self, it would seem that 
such love is the one thing that escapes the tax that in other things is 
so inevitable that it takesthe form of alaw. Yet, we must be accu- 
rate in our estimate. Even here there is a price exacted. We might 
be sure, afrtort, that one could scarcely succeed in lulling to sleep 
the dragon of selfishness, and plucking the golden fruit of the Hespe- 
rides of the heart without some trouble and some pain, something 
that would, so far, to the eyes of ordinary men, look so like a penalty 
as to make them think that even in this matter the general law 
met with no exception. . 

Life is somewhat like a voyage in a balloon. If we would ascend, 
we first cut the cords that held us to the base earth, and go up gently 
into the blue ether. But if we want torise higher and ever higher we 
must throw out the sand-bags and other ballast. So, if a man will 
set his heart on sailing up into that pure ether where alone is perfect 
love, he must throw away, nor count it cost, certain impedimenta that 
are not to be parted without a pang. Does not the highest love of 
all exact sacrifices that are so heartrending that it is next to impos- 
sible to make them? Is it not hard to hate father and mother, yea, 
one’s own soul? Yet this is the price of that discipleship that places 
a man upon the heights of life. Love costs. No such benefit as it 
confers on life and destiny can be had without a price. Often the 
price is bitter tears, sometimes tears and blood. 

It is true that by this perfect love a man is lifted into a region so 
lofty that he looks down upon the things his success cost as mere 
trifles, even though the world at large still deems them the very 
prizes of life. But this very exalted mood is itself one, and not the 
least, of the results of the sacrifice. It was not present when the 
sacrifice was being made, else sacrifice there would have been none. 
There was a time when father’s love and mother’s love were very dear. 
There was a time when the heartstrings, taught -by blameless 
nature, twined around many an object not unworthy in itself. They 
had to be torn away, and the heart was bleeding as it went aloft. 
There were voices at each stage of the ascent rich with the music of 
human feeling that pleaded with the pilgrim soul to stay upon the 
lower levels where the world builds its happy homes, nor seek those 
summits where (says the world) men lose themselves in fantasy, and 
go mad with hunger for the human things they have left below. 
When these voices sounded, it went nigh to break the heart not to 
hearken. Nay, one was tempted to distrust the higher faith, and 
looked on every side for justification of what seemed the madness 
of some delusion. And these things made the cost. 
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But even the lower affections that aspire not to these lonely 
heights, even the affections that grow flowerlike beside our hearths 
and in our homes, even these cost not a little. Once a man loves, 
he gives out of his own keeping a portion of his life. Ever after his 
vell-being and his peace depend not on himself alone. He has 
given hostages for whom he is compelled to tremble even when no 
danger assails himself. He has bound himself to others by a subtle 
chain, every link of which is electric with shocks of incoming and 
outgoing sympathy. He may be lapped in peaceful slumber within 
a citadel which no foe can enter, but all the while the deadliest peril 
may be the lot of those outside whose lot is linked with his. He 
may stand secure upon the shore, gathering material for thought and 
poetry in the roaring of the tempest and the tumult of the sea, never 
weening that far out beyond the black line, where sky and sea meet 
to his vision, a bark may be labouring, which, if it come not safe to 
port, half his own life will be gone for ever. It were easy to bea 
Stoic where only a man’s self were concerned. Poverty, hunger, 
death, a man may well bear for worthy causes, if only he be a man. 
At worst, it is only dying a few days, who knows how few, before the 
tine. But Stoicism becomes indefinitely more difficult when it is 
complicated by those human relations that beget sympathy, which 
if it double joy by sharing it, also doubles pain by inflicting it 
on two. 

Hunger—ay, but what if the hunger must pass, like a donaffo inter 
vives, from the father to the child, not yet capable of Stoicism on its 
own little account? It were hard to bear then. So, too, when 
poverty means, in the long working out of its results, not only bodies 
starved, but souls starved as well; means not only stinted food and 
raiment, but stinted culture and a narrowing in of the walls of life, till 
life seems like a prison-house; means limited opportunities of learn- 
ing; means that over-estimate of daily bread, and that under-estimate 
of spiritual sustenance that are the standing temptations of the poor ; 
means the cooping up of the human spirit within a circle as narrow 
as that which the mill-horse treads when he grinds out the useful 
com; means that blindness to the things that ennoble life, and 
deafness to the sounds that make life glad—in these aspects poverty 
is very terrible. 

All this may seem beside the subject of this lecture, yet it has a 
closer connection with that subject than may appear at first sight. It 
clears up the main condition of independence. A man can indulge his 
affections only by paying away a certain postion of his independence. 
His spirit may be free as air, he may hold his resolute purpose far 
beyond the reach of any torture a tyrant can inflict, but it has been, 
at least from the days of the Maccabees, a favourite device of tyrants 
to torture parent through children, friend through friend. Now, a 
heart strong enough to let its strings be torn asunder without a cry, 
may grow, at the cry of a child, as weak as the heart of a woman, 
and that woman of such a one as was the mother who underwent 
the sevenfold martyrdom, that in the piling up of its agony was 
endurable only because the mother’s interest in the world on this 
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side of the grave grew gradually less, and that in the world beyond 
immeasurably greater as each child died. . 

Yes, all are vulnerable save the heartless. But who is there that 
would not hold it better to die of a wound than to be incapable of 
being stricken. When that sorrow, the commonest of all that comes 
through, others, the sorrow that comes from the death of those we 

" love, strikes people for the first time, they are apt to think, and 
even to say, that it were better love no one than love those who die, 
better have a heart hard as the nether millstone than one susceptible 
of such wounds as death deals to survivors. But, oh, how false !— 
How ungrateful to forget the former joys that were possible only to a 
heart capable of missing them so bitterly. The friend is dead, but 
not dead, for it cannot die, is the memory of the days that were hal- 
lowed by affection, and that give earnest of a future, where the parted 
streams shall flow together again and forever. Besides, these shocks 
have blessed use. They detach-us. It were hard to die if all we 
loved were here to leave behind, but not hard when those are gone 
before who, if souls die not, nor change their essence, will meet us 
on the further side of the dim, dark sea that flows between the living 
and the dead. The ghosts beckon us with their shadowy arms, and 
Sometimes the voices of the dead draw us like Songs of sirens. . 

Who that had a friend that died could bear an earthly immortality, 
even though, unlike that of Tithonus, it were accompanied by ever- 
lasting youth? N ay, what a doom it were to live on earth for ever 
wearing the mask of everlasting youth, while underneath the soul 
grew old and wrinkled with the myriad lines of experience. Whata 
doom it were to make friends with happy children, mortal sons of 
mortal men, who could, when the cup of earthly experience grew too 
full or too bitter, empty it into eternity, and who never suspected 
the dread secret that made the doomed one unfit for human friend- 
ship. To see these children grow up and grow old with one after 
another of the blessed Signs of age, then to see them die, and to 
know that never again through all the long eternity might he look 
upon their faces 

perience of two or three hundred years. Would he not fly from the 

face of men, and dread nothing so much as a new friendship? For 

a century he might get on admirably. He might even have a certain 


and swept away that he had been spinning for a human lifetime. 
Then emulating the Perseverance, heroic in little, of the spider, he 
might begin again in a new generation. But never could he weave 
again as he wove of old. The past would throw its shadow on the 
present, and an intolerable light would glare on all human things, 
trom the inevitable future. 

Legend has hinted the character I have been imagining in the 
medizval Story of the “* Wandering Jew,” and popular instinct has 
rightly seen a curse in the prolonged existence of Cartaphilus. But 
even his story has not a tithe of the horror of that which I strove to 
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picture. He has the consolation of a purpose, the purpose of expia- 
tion, through which he sees an ending. He tends ever to a goal 
which he is sure to reach. However long his way, it is but a pilgrim- 
age—he never makes a home. 

From the fact that we can never be independent of the things we 
love, and from the additional fact that the capacity and the exercise 
of affection is needful to the perfection of human character, we may 
infer that we were never meant to be absolutely independent, and 
that such absolute independence, even if it were attainable, would be 
the greatest of all misfortunes. There are some most certain moral 
truths that sound like paradoxes. The more a man loves the less is 
he independent; but the more a man loves, and the more worthily, 
the more does he approach the possession of that perfect freedom 
which is as far above mere independence as the poor harvest of any 
joy that may accrue from selfishness is below the ecstatic fulness of 
the Beatific Vision. | : 

The independence that is worth having is independence of the 
things that are not worth caring for. The independence which it 
would be madness to seek, and death to attain, is independence of 
the worthy objects of human affection. Weigh all things, love those 
that are worthy, love the worthiest most, and you will find yourself 
in the possession of exactly that amount of independence that it is 
well for you to have. 

All this, however, has reference to that spiritual independence 
that has its throne in the inner sanctuary, and that affects chiefly a 
man’s own personality. There is a coarser kind of independence that 
exists on a lower level of human life, of which it may be proper to 
speak a little. It is the independence that secures to a man the 
management of his own life without undue interference from outside. 
Such independence is dear, and reasonably dear to every man who 
can conceive its value. But observe, I say ‘‘undue”’ interference. 
And I say so because a man ought to manage his life rationally, and 
if the right reason be not in him, or if it be in temporary abeyance, 
it would be simply a calamity to him that it should not be supplied 
by the interference of others, whether that interference take the 
shape of law with its sanction, or the shape of influence more or less 
accentuated by those who have a claim to use it. 

‘A man may carry on his life, though not without some hard 
knocks from circumstances, with very little regard to logic. He can 
entertain ideas which are kept from flatly contradicting each other 
only by never being brought face to face. He can wish the end, and 
turn from the means with unconcealed disgust. He may not only 
entertain a family of incompatible desires, but he may seek to gratify 
them all till fate brings his head into ‘smart collision with one of 
those walls which it builds for the heads of the unwise. Often a 
man will spend his whole life in trying to eat his loaf, and yet have 
it, in striving to solve that problem of the moral squaring of the 
circle, in such wise that .all extremes will meet in his single self. 
These things being so, it is not wonderful that men will sometimes 
seek independence by roads that end inevitably in bondage. It will 
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be practical, then, to glance at a few of the conditions under which 
alone a man need hope to secure the independence of which I speak, 
that independence that will place in his own hand as much of his life 
as his hand can hold. 

First, then, such independence rigorously exacts the absence of 
undue pretension. A man must seek to be independent only within 
the limits of that sphere in which he really is, and really acts. He 
must be content to be himself nor seek to pawn himself off for some- 
thing better or more useful. The slavery of most lives comes from 
men asking from the world more than they are really worth. They 
have not the essential guid pro quo, and quite naturally they eke out 
their insufficient worth by the adventitious aids of servility. But there 
are none of the prizes of life that are not too dearly bought if they 
cost a man’s real self. Ifa man stand, say, five feet ten upon the 
solid earth, he has a grip of it, so to speak; and hardly any one will 
try to trip him up. But if he perch himself upon some stool or 
other, and proclaim to passers by that he is seven feet high, there 
arises a temptation, irresistible by average humanity, to kick the 
stool from under him and leave him sprawling in the gutter. 

Above all, if you want to be independent, take care both to know 
and to do your proper work. The doing of a man’s duty is the only 
real charter of his independence. It bestows upon a man’s life a 
dignity on which few will infringe, and a freedom which, whoever 
seeks to violate, will put himself inevitably in the wrong. I knowa 
man who is always rather taken by a touch of impudence in a new 
servant. He concludes thatif he were not a good servant, he could 
scarcely afford to be impudent so soon. This may be carrying 
the matter too far; but there isa certain vein of likelihood in it, and, 
at all events, the man who does his work well may look the world in 
the face. Half the cringing and fawning that goes on in the world 
is an instinctive sacrifice to abstract justice by men who have an 
uneasy consciousness of duties neglected and claims unsatisfied. 
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THANKS. 


BY ALICE ESMONDE. 


HAVE read thy poems through, 
And have paused o’er every line, 
Till a meaning half divine 
From their deep-veiled beauty grew: 


Till the ocean’s mighty roll, 

And the solitary seas, 

In wild storm and gentle breeze, 
Thrilled their glory through my soui. 


I have traced upon the page, 
"Mid the flow of stately rhymes, 
Genius in the far-off times— 

Deeds of soldier and of sage. 


Dreams of kindred with the skies— 
Visions fair as setting sun, 
When a summer’s day is done, 
At thy magic strains arise. 


But this simple song to-day 
Was the first to draw my tears, 
For an hour in other years, 

And a hope that died away ; 


For a dumb and bitter grief, 
Which I thought alone was mine, 
Till it speaks in words of thine, 

And finds comfort and relief. 


And I thank thee from my heart, 
Though this wound must still be sore, 
Till that heart can feel no more— 

Thou hast felt its keenest smart. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF JOSHUA J. JONES, 
JUNIOR. ESQ. 


BY ISAAC TUXTON. 


yon J. JONES was born, like other great characters, while 
yet young. Thoughtful men were not slow in perceiving that 
he was as broad as he was long. From the first moment that Joshua 
could dig his little fist into his nurse’s eye, he did so. He felt him- 
self to be no ordinary baby. He made everybody else feel it too: 
which they did, particularly the nurse’s eye. 

As Joshua grew up, he grew out too; out and stout he grew, .so 
that in a few years not only was he as broad as he was long, but he 
was as thick as he was’ broad. Mathematicians enthusiastically de- 
clared over and over again that he reminded them of a parallelopi- 
pedal rhombus. That remarkable figure is a solid with all its sides 
equal. Sporting men, who took an interest in the lad, laid heavy 
bets as to which side would win. Two to one was freely offered on 
the width, thickness was backed cheavily for the second place, but 
betting on the height was shy, and its backers would take no odds 
less than five to one, which they easily got. Finally, no money 
changed hands, the race was declared a tie, and Joshua remains to 
the present day a parallelopipedal rhombus. 

An anecdote of his early childhood may provenotuninteresting here. 
His grandfather, after whom the boy took in character and appearance, 
doted on him. The child regarded the old man with all that intense 
‘reverence which children have for elderly parties who stuff them with 
tarts and lollipops. For some years nothing occurred to mar the 
sweet interchange of affection between the interesting pair. When 
joshua was five years old, happening to be alone with a pet cat, he 

ad remarked that on applying a red-hot poker to her tail, the lively 
animal bounded into the air with a wild shriek, and on alighting on 
the floor, without looking to the right or left, sprang through a pane 
of plate glass into a back garden, and was never heard of afterwards. 
This event filled the little man with childlike wonder. He kept the 
matter to himself with a view to repeating the experiment whenever 
an opportunity offered. Not long after he found himself alone with 
his grandfather in the same room from which the cat had bounded. 
He had been having the usual supply of lollipops on the knee of 
grandpapa, who wasnowslumbering sweetly in his easy chair. The poker 
was red-hot in the fire. Joshua, in his childlike way, began to specu- 
late what grandpapa would do, supposing the pet cat experiment 
were tried upon him. Would he, too, bound into the air with a wild 
shout, and then jump, body and bones, out through the window and 
disappear as the cat had done? The bright little fellow felt that his 
grandfather’s disappearance would involve considerable loss to himself 
in lollipops. But lollipops had no great attractions for him just then. 
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After a moment’s reflection, he determined not to let slip this golden 
opportunity; he was master of the situation‘ Whipping the poker 
out of the fire, he slipped under the arm-chair, and applied the burning 
iron to the venerable calf of grandpapa’s leg. . With a roar that shook 
the house, the old gentleman did his best to imitate the cat, but the 
cosmical law of gravitation was too much for him, and, twenty-stone 
as he was, he fell back into his chair, puffing, snorting, and roaring 
in a truly awful manner. Upon this, little Joshua, much disappointed, 
tried what effect a longer application of the poker to the other leg 
would have. The-result exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 
Emitting a noise, the like of which it was declared had never before 
been heard in that neighbourhood, J. J. Jones, sen., bounded to 
the door, then, cés dicto, cleared three flights of stairs, upsetting the 
butler and the hall-clock in his headlong career, and with a supreme 
effort shot through the hall-door, which the footman had the presence 
of mind to fling wide open on seeing his master approach. The 
stalwart forms of three Metropolitan policemen, chatting on the flags, 
received the tremendous impact of twenty stone. Their otherwise 
robust constitutions experienced a rude shock. ‘‘ Not dead but 
speechless,” they one and all replied to the sympathising mob which 
speedily collected and inquired into the injuries sustained by the 
prostrate and shattered officers of justice. Six able-bodied men 
succeeded with great effort in bearing the exhausted J. J. Jones, sen., 
to his couch. The rest of that sorrowing crowd accompanied the 
remains of the three policemen to the nearest hospital where they 
lingered for some weeks, very much to their own satisfaction. When 
they resumed their “‘ beats,” they were wiser and fatter men. Our 
hero was found rolling on the ground in convulsions of laughter, and 
already getting black in the face. He was very properly whipped and 
sent to bed without his tea. Though his grandfather forgave him, 
he took care never to be alone with him again to the last day of his 
life. 

Joshua had always had a soft heart. When he got old enough to 
be romantic, Dickens’s Dora Spenlow’s dog Jip made a deep im- 
pression on him. He resolved to havea dog Jip, who should cherish 
him during life, and die of a broken heart at his funeral. His first 
Jip was a young but healthy bull-dog. To keep him small, he gave 
him large doses of whiskey. Jip took kindly to the drink; grew 
big, blear-eyed and bloated ; got delirium tremens of an aggravated 
type three times; and at last, after a tremendous spree with some 
other jolly dogs in the neighbourhood, died of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Drinking was this dog’s only fault. He was nobody’s 
enemy but his own. Joshua, with tears in his eyes, collected the 
remains of his humble friend, and consigned them, with an aching 
heart, to a neighbouring ashpit. . 

The second Jip was a Scotch terrier from the Isle of Sky, with all 
the marauding instincts of his Highland ancestors strong within him. 
He was bright, beautiful, and buff-coloured. He hated rats, cats, 
and policemen; he loved Joshua, beef-steaks; chops, and fowl of 
every description. This dog died of a broken heart. It was broken 
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by a carriage and pair rolling over him while engaged in the middle 
of the street disputing with an Irish terrier as to their respective 
rights to a chicken which the Irish dog had managed, with con- 
siderable difficulty, to secure from a poulterer’s round the corner. 

In the congenial society of the third Jip, Joshua forgot many of 
the sorrows and many of the debts of this miserable world. That 
elegant brute, a magnificent Newfoundland, was endowed with many 
noble qualities. He divided his time pretty equally between eating, 
sleeping, and barking in a judicious manner.. For some years he 
displayed, on many trying occasions, uncommon shrewdness and 
common sense. Like his master, he was of a pensive cast of mind. 
Often did Josh and he, for hours together, sit by the melancholy 
ocean, meditating on the vanity of all things, human and canine. In 
the prime of this dog’s life, when his appetite was little short of 
amazing, and his barking more judicious than ever, his mind began 
to give way. He grew so abstracted, that he paid little or no atten- 
tion to where he was going: more than once he mistook the window 
for the door, and fell down heights varying from fifteen to thirty 
feet. 

When he was recovering from the third of these falls, on one 
occasion, at the sea-side, he took his master out with him for a 
turn on the pier. After agcareful turn or two, he forgot himself, and 
tumbled into the sea. Losing whatever little presence of mind was 
left him, he went down head foremost. His bushy tail alone re- 
mained visible, helplessly floating on the surface of the deep. Joshua, 
whose habitual rig was severely nautical, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation peeled off his monkey jacket, kicked his boots into the sea, 
confided his watch and purse to a gentleman standing by (whom he 
never saw again), pulled his glazed hat tightly over his eyes for fear 
of catching cold, and sprang frantically at Jip’s rapidly sinking tail. 
He clutched it with both hands, tugged, and righted Jip. Then, and 
not till then, he remembered that he himself could not swim a stroke. 
Owing, however, to his peculiar parallelopipedal figure, he found 
he could not sink. He shouts lustily for help. Boats put off from 
all sides to his aid. When they come up, the gallant fellow, still 
keeping Jip’s head over water by pulling his tail, insists on the dog’s 
being taken in first. This done, the boatmen, in respectful silence, 
endeavoured, one after the other, to pull the master into their boats. 
Their utmost efforts are of no avail. What is to be done? Aftera 
long and animated discussion, a gray-haired mariner proposed that 
they should take his honour in tow. This scheme was submitted to 
Joshua, who graciously signified his unqualified approval. A rope 
was then made fast to Joshua and to three of the stoutest crafts that 
had come to the rescue. The other boats formed solemnly and 
silently in procession. All being now ready, the word is given, and 
slowly, but majestically, they bear down upon the shore. A German 
band, deeply touched by the whole scene, disinterestedly struck up 
“ See! the Conquering Hero comes,” as the procession neared the 
land. By this time, thousands of excited and admiring spectators 
line the beach. Their enthusiastic cheers rend the heavens, as our 
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hero appears bobbing up and down on the rolling billows. Right 
gracefully does he wave his hat and duck his head by way of bowing 
his acknowledgments. . 

The events of that morning had completed the work of destruc- 
tion for some time going on in Jip’s mental faculties. He was now 
a raving lunatic. The moment the keel grated on the shell-strewn 
beach, he dashed upon the German band, leaped clean through and 
through the big drum, and then, with method in his madness, pro- 
ceeded to make dreadful havoc among the garments of all that he 
could lay paws or jaws upon. “ Police! police !” was shouted on 
all sides. In accordance with the immutable principles of the Force, 
that useful body had retired to their barracks in good order on hear- 
ing the first indications of the tumult. 

A body of militia, training in a neighbouring field, were quickly 
marched to the spot. Jip charged them unhesitatingly. The gallant 
corps delivered a withering volley of blank cartridges full in the face 
of the terrible foe. Fortunately five or six ramrods had been left in 
the barrels of the muskets. Some of these saved the heroic band 
from utter rout. As it was, considerably more than three-fourths 
had flung away their guns and fled precipitately, immediately after 
their first desperate stand. 

Pierced by two well-aimed ramrods, Jip fell, severely but not 
mortally wounded. In all the silent manliness of grief, Joshua knelt, 
bathed in salt water, beside his friend struck down in the full bloom 
of youth and madness. Weakened as he was by pain and loss of 
blood, he seemed to have recovered his senses, and he gratefully 
licked his master’s hand as he drew the ramrods from the wounds 
which were then dressed, and the bleeding stopped with handker- 
chiefs supplied by the crowd. The people, at first so interested in 
Jip’s fate, then pained and disturbed by his unaccountable and 
seemingly ungrateful behaviour, and demanding in vain legal protec- 
tion and redress, again became sympathetic, and were easily per- 
suaded that the dog’s extraordinary behaviour was owing to a mistaken 
view which he had taken of the situation, supposing that the crowd and 
the German band were making a pretence ofa sympathy and admiration 
they did not feel. A shutter having been procured from a public-house, 
four strong men volunteered to carry him to the establishment of an 
eminent veterinary physician. This gentleman, having heard that 
Mr. Jones was ready to pay any sum to save the life and intellect of — 
his friend, examined the dog, looked at his tongue, felt his pulse, and, 
making up his mind to shoot him as soon as ever he got strong 
enough to be mischievous, declared, in a scientific tone of voice, that, 
firstly, though the flexors and extensors of the dextral ambulatory 
member, together with the pectoral and lateral muscles, were rudely 
lacerated, and though the sinister femur had sustained a compound 
fracture, still the case was not beyond the power of science ; secondly, 
that the temporary paroxysm was not radzes, properly so called, but 
was produced by febrile irritation consequent on a cataclysm of bile, 
superinduced by his erroneous impression of some of that morning’s 
Proceedings. Greatly relieved by this intelligent diagnosis, the 
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crowd, after cheering Jones, Jip, and the doctor, cheerfully dis- 
persed. 

With tears in his eyes, Joshua grasped the learned man’s hand in 
both of his, and implored of him to bring all the resources of science, 
regardless of expense, to work together for the recovery of his friend 
and companion. ‘I will not conceal from you, sir,” replied the 
doctor, “ the difficulty of the undertaking which you have confided 
to my care; but my trust is in science, and in the name of science I 
accept this pledge of your generous faith in the healing art.” A 
course of Turkish baths, daily bleedings, and other energetic reme- 
dies were prescribed for Jip, which judicious treatment was expensive, 
and kept the dog alive without letting him get strong. Joshua visited 
the patient daily, and sat by his couch for hours, anticipating hisevery 
want, and soothing him bycaressing hisfevered brow. The poordog was 
happy while his master was with him, and howled dismally when he 
left. Often did that howl pierce Joshua’s heart, and at last he offered 
to remain constantly by the side of Jip. This would have interfered 
with the judicious treatment aforesaid; and so the surgeon repre- 
sented to Mr. Jones that in the long run the dog would not be bene- 
fited by his continual presence, and he himself would run the risk of 
undermining his constitution, and so depriving the community of his 
valuable services. With difficulty the views of the medical man pre- 
vailed. Sad at heart, Joshua took leave of Jip, promising to be with 
him early next morning. His farewell howl that evening Seemed to 
Joshua more harrowing than ever, and he resolved, come what might, 
to have the dog taken home next day. That night the eminent 
physician gave Jip his last dose of physic. It. was principally com- 
posed of strychnine. 

Jones was somewhat surprised next morning, when approaching 
the veterinary establishment, to hear no moan or howl. The sad, 
sympathetic looks of the men about the place, who had learned to 
feel for the mad dog’s friend, disturbed him. With a heart full of 
undefined forebodings he approached Jip’s room. His good friend, 
the doctor, met him, coming from the chamber of death, where he 
had been laying out the remains of the victim of science, and broke 
the sad news as gently as he could to the bereaved Jones. He said 
that science had done all it could, which was a great comfort to think 
of now; but science was not as yet omnipotent. ‘‘Qur dear friend,” 
he went on to say, “last night succumbed to an unexpected and virulent 
gastric attack. He was not alone in his agony. It was short. I 
closed his eyes myself. Come and see how composed he looks, now 
that the world and the things of the world disturb him not, for he 
sleeps the sleep of death.” So saying, he took Joshua by the hand, 
and led him to where Jip lay. 

“The lesson, my dear young friend,” said the doctor, “ that we 
should all learn from his untimely fate is, that a noble heart and a 
high character will avail a dog but little without a well-balanced 
brain.” Joshua was still stunned by the unlooked-for blow, and let 
his comforter run on without interruption. He felt grateful, how- 
ever, for the low, silvery voice with which he tried to console the 
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moarner. ““'The spirit has fled,” pursued the kind-hearted physi- 
cian; “bat, you will perceive, the skin remains, and but slightly 
injured. I have always maintained that the most touching way to 
testify one’s esteem for deceased friends is to get them stuffed, 
which can be done for about / s (carriage paid); and I have an in- 
timate friend, than whom (though I say it, who shouldn't) no man 
can stuff better.” | 

This was some sad comfort; so, wringing the surgeon’s hand, and 
pressing his purse into it, Joshua told him to spare no expense in 
the stuffing. Which he certainly did not. He stuffed Jip in the most 
elaborate and life-like manner. The dog had never stuffed him- 
self half so artistically. When word was sent to Joshua that his 
stuffed friend was come back per rail from the metropolis, and was 
now ready for delivery, he caused him to: be fitted up in his study, 
that he might never be tempted to forget him in a successor. He 
felt that his heart could never again be moved by dog. But time 
heals deepest grief-wounds, and in six weeks Jip’s form had shrunk, 
and—something which rhymes with shrunk—in spite, or, perhaps, 
because of the elaborate stuffing on which the eminent physician 
had spared no expense. Meanwhile, Joshua J.J ones had learned to 
smile again. And so, even as he had consigned to the nearest ashpit 
the first of his dogs, to the same resting-place the remains of his 
third and last Jip were now committed; while his own complex 
character underwent further developments, the accourt of which 
may perhaps, at some future day, interest and edify the thinking 
world. 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 
BY WILFRID MENNELL, 


HEN Solomon said, three thousand years ago, that of making 
books there was no end, he gave utterance to an assertion 

which has been a truism in every succeeding age ; and which certainly 
loses none of its force in its application to our own. Thousands of 
volumes are every year issued from the press, and of these a far larger 
number are devoted to the interests of the Muses than most of us are, 
or have any need to be, aware. Barely to enumerate the titles of the 
books of English verse published during the last year or two would 
require considerable space. It is not our intention in the present 
paper to set abont so profitless a task; we simply propose to select 
from the recently published works of some of our minor bards two 
or three, which more than ordinarily challenge attention, and which 
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may in many ways be taken as typical of the rest; and our notice 
even of these volumes, must of necessity be only cursory, and will 
be less critical than expository. 

To begin with Sebastian Evans, who was already known as the 
author of Brother Fabian's Manuscript, and other Poems, when the 
volume with which we are concerned, entitled Jn fhe Studio, more 
recently made its appearance. A decade of original poems forms the 
portion of the volume to which the title Jn she Studio directly applies, 
and the remaining portion consists of a series of translations, of 
which we shall have a word to say anon. The original poems deal 
mostly with legendary, meditval, and artistic subjects; and Dr. 
Evans has certainly caught the spirit of the times and topics of which 
he treats; nor has he failed to render it in very musical and finished 
verse. Wemay observe, in passing, that he makes frequent use, and very 
successfully, of the Zerzsa Rima—a favourite form of composition with 
Italian poets, but one which has been prudently avoided by our own, 
who have to write ina language less susceptible of rhyme. His style 
is always vigorous and manly, and his touches of nature are genuine 
and full of beauty. We would gladly, did our space permit, quote 
from the beautiful poem on Michael Angelo and his Madonna, and 
from the Monologue in a Studio, where an artist’s anda picture-dealer’s 
views of art are well and wittily contrasted ; but, perhaps, the quaint 
medieval story of Dudman in Paradise, with its medley of piety and 
of irreverence, will give a better idea of Dr. Evans’ characteristic 
tone and style than any other of his pieces. The poet, at the outset, 
divests himself of personal responsibility for the story, which must, 
he says, be all a strange mistake— 


“Or I, who weave it in my rhymes uncouth, 
Do touching heavenly things false doctrine hold.” 


Dudman, the principal actor in the poem, was “the neediest villein” 
of the Earl Fulke Fitzurse, and both the rich noble and the poor hind 
died, as it chanced, upon the same Christmas eve, though in a very 
different fashion. 


“Most meritoriously the earl took leave 
Of this vain world, with all its pomps and pride: 
Clean shrift he made, and many a holy vow, 
As Christian earl became at Christmas tide. 
His soul he willed to heaven: the out-lying plough 
Of arable to Saint Werewult’s, with release 
From fine or claim: Saint Werewulf holds it now. 
Moreover, in expectance of decease, 
He made great oath that, if God took him hence, 
He would, with Ralph Grentmeynell, die in peace, 
And bear no further malice, Penitence 
So full, said Bishop Wulstan, ne’er before 
Gladdened the heart of angels. Forty pence 
Bequeathed he also to relieve a score 
Of crippled tradesmen at the Maunday dole, 
Beside his gifts to Wulstan and the four 
Who aye sings Mass in chantrey for his sonl. 
In brief, no temporal earl e’er s pp his clay 
With fairer claim to saintly gloriole.” 
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Poor Dudman went “less orthodox a way,” “the churchmen all be- 
ing busy with the Earl ;” but “ Cis, the good housewife, bade him be 
of cheer,” and he prayed such simple.prayers as villeins pray. An 
angel waited for the .Earl’s soul, and at the moment of death con- 
ducted him, in company .with St. Michael, towards the gate of 
heaven ; but the hind was left to take care of himself, and hardly 
knew which way to go, until, seeing the Earl and his guides ascend- 
ing a little in front of him, he prudently determined to follow in 
their wake. As they proceeded on their way— 
“ A joyous dawn-like glow 
In front waxed bright and brighter ever more. 
No need to tell whence that sweet sheen should flow, 
For even the villein felt that aught so fair 
Only the Lord’s own paradise could show, 
And now, the last ridge mounted, o’er the bare 
And desolate waste of rocks and desert sand 
They hailed the city of God with silent prayer. 
Clear shone the inviolate walls on either hand, 
League after league, a girdle as of morn: 
Golden, their gold was of the Sinless Land, | 
Self-lustrous, roseate—not the dross forlorn, 
That only to the living seems divine, 
But ore in Eden, not in Ophir born. 
And o’er the bulwarks, builded as of wine 
Smitten to stone, they saw tall citadels 
Of tal in interminable line, 
Cresting the scarp, and broad-winged sentinels 
Tramping full-armed between in twos and threes, 
On pathways paven as with tips of shells ; 
And, crown of all celestial mysteries, 
Spring in sunbright splendour o’er the whole— 
The temple-palace where God sits and sees 
Flashed rainbow-wrought—the eternal capitol 
That veils the ineffable shrine and throne above, 
And fills the land with glory, as the soul 
Within makes lovely the bright eyes we love. 
That light the city’s life-blood seemed to be, 
‘And swift throughout with living pulse to move.” 


We are loath to pass on from this magnificent description— 
perhaps, the finest passage in the book—to tell what happened when. 
the angels with the Earl, and the hind, who kept out of sight, 
approached the Gates of Light. St. Peter was there to receive them, 


and 
« A burst of trancing sound through Eden rang, 


As now revolving, heaven’s imperial k 
Traversed the maze of amethystine wards, 
And rolling back the diamond bolts, set free 
The aye-inviolable gate that guards 

The glories of the paradise of God.” 


The janitor of Heaven immediately recognised the noble, of whom 
St. Michael declared with a piquancy which in its proper place would 
be altogether delightful, that 


" Never yet did Earl evince 
Such piety as he, when he waxed worse, 
Ten days before he died,” & 
Í I2 
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whereupon, he was permitted to pass through, and to become “in 
Heaven itself a freeman of the land.” The trembling villein, who 
had hitherto been unperceived, attempted to cross the blessed thresh- 
old at the same moment, but St. Peter, catching sight of him, and 
calling him a vile churl, bade him begone. 


“ With rueful face ; 
The villein eyed the saint from top to toe, 
And, seeing he bore no staff, took heart of grace : 
“Sir Janitor,’ quoth he, ‘three hours ago 
*Tis true I was a villeim, but the cock 
Which called me forth to labour with his crow 
Ne’er smote my conscience with so smart a shock 
As that which crew when thou deniedst thy Lord ! 
And now why He, thy Master, called thee Rock; 
Full well I see, for well thy words accord, 
Thou stony-hearted !’ ” 


The apostle quails, and calls to his assistance St. Thomas and St. 
Paul, between each of whom and the churl a similar scene ensues. 
Things seem likely to fare badly with the villein, when a company of 
. angels is seen approaching— 


“ And in the midst, Himself, a light that cast 
A shadow even from angel-glorioles, 
Yet sweet as darkness to hot eyes, there passed 
The Holy Shepherd, only Lord of souls, 
Whose love knows nought of earthly, small nor great, 
But all He made still succours and controls. 


The three saints stood shamefaced in the presence of their Lord, 
to whom the villein bowed the knee, “and whispered, trembling, his 
unlessoned prayer.” He told Him how he had withstood the saints 
who would have driven him hence; how, while he was on earth, he 
had denied himself of his needs to serve those who were needier; 
had received the teaching of the Church with simple faith, and had 
kept himself unspotted from the world. ‘I will ne’er misdoubt,” 
he concludes, 


“That even for me thy Precious Blood was spilt: 

Still to thy promise yield I faith devout, 

Which saith that him who cometh unto Thee, 

Dear Jesus, Thou in no wise wilt cast out !” 

He ceased, and heaven was mute. With wordless plea, 
Imploring answer, crept he suppliant-wise 
Anigh the Lord of lords, and clasped his knee, 
And gazed unfaltering into God's dread eyes. | 
Then spake the holiest : ‘I have heard thy prayer | 
Long since, and willed thee to my paradise 





Thou last of all my brethren! ual heir 

With saints and martyrs, nor of less esteem 

Than they who erst did crown and sceptre bear : 
Enter, thou faithful servant, nor misdeem 

Whate’er thine have seen, thine ears have heard ! 
In heaven as earth, things are not what they seem!” 
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The concluding line is probably intended as an apology for the gro- 
tesqueness of the story, which, viewed as a reflection from the medi- 
aval mind, has a certain psychological interest ; and the poet, as we 
have said, does not endorse the story; he only narrates it. We should 
not gather from his poemsthat Dr. Evans held any definite religious 
belief; but his pages are entirely free from the unhappy. hostility 
to Christian faith, and the offensive disregard of Christian morality, 
which are terribly characteristic of so much of our recent poetry. 
We cannot pass on from Dr. Evans’ works without a reference to his 
scholarly translations from the Latin poems of Jean de Gerson, the 
celebrated mediwval Chancellor of the University of Paris. These 
verses are (distinctively religious; and the modern Catholic reader 
will find himself altogether in sympathy with the old poet, who sings 
“In praise of the life monastic,” and lovingly invokes the Mother- 
maiden; who bids the Pagan muse begone, because “‘ Jesus is his love 
alone,” and who closes his poems with the half ecstatic exclamation 
of that most sweet and sacred Name. 

Altogether different to Dr. Evans, bath in his matter and in his 
manner, is Philip Bourke Marston, the author of Song Tide, and other 
Poms——a volume published in 1874, and since followed by a series of 
Poems and Sannets, entitled 44 t# All. Mr, Marston’s style is far 
less finished than that of Dr. Evans, but, on the other hand, it is 
more poetically fervent. He sings of love—love in tears and in 
smiles, in agonies, and in ecstasies—always and only. of love. He 
views everything in nature by the light of this one-absorbing passion. 
The moan leans from heaven like a lady from a baicony; the birds 
sing to him of a fair woman; the flowers are redolent of her; and 
the sea at night seems to-him to move 


“Like a most passionate maiden who in sleep 
Laughs low and tosses in a dream of love,” 


He declares that he comes to us in the capacity of a poet to 
preach to us ‘‘ the Gospel” of his Beloved’s life. 

We all of us know what sad mistakes have been made by critics 
in their under-valuation of poetic merit in young and contemporary 
writers ; we remember how Byron was told that he had considerable — 
talents, but that they must be devoted to anything rather than poetry ; 
how poor Keats—with an undeveloped genius, inferior only to 
Shakspeare’s and Milton’s—was coarsely told to go back to his 
gallipots ; and how Jeffrey—that most unpoetical of poetical critics— 
commenced his criticism of “The Excursion” in the Edinburgh 
with the ominous fiat: ZAis will never do! But it often happens now, 
that reviewers err on the side of leniency, and that critics take to 
themselves a kind of poetic license, to say more by way of compli- 
ment than they really mean. For instance, a critic writing of Mr. 
Marston’s earlier volume, says :—“ He has made himself master of 
the sonnet form—one of the most perilous and artificial of poetic 
forms, and one, too, of the most wearisome in inadequate hands; 
Mr. Marston masters it, and makes it serve him.” Everyone knows, 
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or ought to know, at this time of day, that the sonnet is a very 
definite and fixed form of composition—that in the correct Petrarchan 
type it is divided into quatrains and tercets, which must follov, 
certain rules of rhyme Jaid down by the great Italian masters; 
and, moreover, that there is not only a Sonnet form, but also a Sonnet 
idea. Now, of all Mr. Marston’s Sonnets, we do not remember 
any one that embodies the Sonnet idea, while a very small propor. 
tion of them are correct in form; and we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Marston, who must know so much better than his critic, 
might in common modesty have restrained his enterprising pub- 
lishers in Piccadilly from placing this very undeserved encomium 
upon their advertisement of his work. Without, however, over-look- 
ing his serious defects, we gladly accord to Mr. Marston the praise 
of having done some very good work in sonnets, and, let us add, 
some stil] better work in other forms of metrical composition, to which, 
we trust, he will devote a larger space in the volume he has now in 
preparation. 

hat Mr. Disraeli said in old days of Lord Cranbourne’s speeches 
may be very truly said of Mr. Marston’s sonnets—‘‘ They want finish.” 
He makes, for instance, frequent use of such rhymes as érees and 
peace, days and face, queen and in, mouth and sooth, laid and shed, foam 
and dumb, way and away, house and boughs, aloof and love. We are 
quite inclined to grant great technical liberty to a poet; but surely 
such irregularities as these are wholly inadmissible in a sonnet, 
which, more than any other form of composition, should be perfectly 
exquisite in workmanship. To be sure, Mr. Marston does not allow 
himself the extraordinary license of Mr. George Barlow—another 
recent writer of fervent verse, expressive, forthe most part, of a pas- 
sionate worship of beauty—who, with a reckless audacity of work- 
manship, lets his sonnets run on to any number of lines, sometimes, 
indeed, making a mock pretence of correctness by breaking off at the 
end of the fourteenth line in the middle of a sentence, and commenc- 
ing the fifteenth on a new page! If Mr. Marston had ever perpe- 
trated such barbarisms as these, his best sonnets would not have 
atoned for the offence. We quote the two following as fairly average 
specimens of his work, only premising that the “‘separation ” to which 
they severally refer is of a wholly different kind ; in the first case it is 
the long, unbroken separation of death, and in the second, the tem- 
porary separation of living friends: 


‘¢ WAS IT FOR THIS ? 


* Was it for this we met three years ago; 
Took hands, spake low, sat side by side, and heard 
The sleeping trees beneath us touched and stirred 
By some mild twilight wind as soft as snow, 
And with the sun’s late kisses still aglow ? 
Was it for this the end was so deferred ? 
For this thy lips at last let through the word 
That saved my soul, as all Love’s angels know? 
‘Was it for this, that sweet word being said, 
We kissed and clung together in our bliss, 
And walked within Love's sunlight and Love's shade ? 
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Was it for this—to dwell henceforth apart, 
One housed with death, and one with beggared heart ? 
Nay, surely, love, it was for more than this.” 


“ COMFORT IN ABSENCE. 


“ Oh, love, remember, when between us lies 
The bitter, barren sea, the dreary land, 
How utterly alone I then shall stand, 
Lo! -not with thine, but with my sadder eyes, 
Look thou upon the cold, unpitying skies ; 
Or, when glad birds beneath thy window band— 
As when we, silent, sitting hand in hand, 
Watched the gray, windless autumn morning rise— 
Since I would have my soul still beat in thine, 
Be sad for me: and in thy spirit say 
‘How dark for him and desolate this day, 
From gray beginning unto gray decline.’ 
Sol che gather strength to go my way, 
Feeling thy soul compassionating mine.” 

The comfort spoken. of in this last sonnet seems to us of a some- 
what sorry sort; and we cannot help thinking how far more beauti- 
fully and poetically the same subject might have been treated by a 
Catholic hand—nay, Aes been so treated by Miss Alice Thompson in 
the following sonnet, which must take its place as a gem in the 
crown of Recent Poetry: 


‘* THOUGHTS IN SEPARATION. 


é“ We never meet; yet we meet day by day 
Upon those hills of life, dim and immense, 
The good we love, and sleep, our innocence. 
O hills of life, high hills! and higher than they 
Our guardian spirits meet at prayer and play: 
Beyond pain, joy, and hope, and long suspense, 
Above the summits of our souls, far hence, 
An angel meets an angel on the way. 
Beyond all good I e'er believed of thee, 
Or thou of me, these always love and live, 
And though I fail of thy ideal of me, 
My angel falls not short; they greet each other; 
Who knows? they may exchange the kiss we give, 
Thou to thy crucifix, I to my mother.” 


Before leaving Mr. Marston, and bringing this paper to a close, 
we have some general remarks to make in connection with two faults 
we find in his work, and which are also characteristic faults of the 
school of Recent Poetry which we have selected him to represent. 
We have already premised that we are writing less from the stand- 
point of a literary critic than an everyday reader; and, therefore, 
the remarks we are about to make cannot be objected to as mere 
matters of sentiment, or be called—as Mr. Swinburne has called the 
justly severe strictures of critics on the immorality of his writings— 
impertinently irrelevant. | 

Every poet has a mission to perform. He is not merely a singer; 
he is also an interpreter and a teacher. Our first quarrel with Mr 
Marston is, that he teaches us nothing; that he is only, what he. 
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candidly calls himself, “a minstrel singing in the night sad: things 
and strange.” Outside the Catholic Church, religion is shrouded in a 
doubt and an uncertainty, which are very freely expressed bythe majority 
of the poets of the day, from the Laureate downwards ; they have no- 
thing definite to tell or to teach us—not even a definite Protestantism. 
Mr. John Charles Earle—himself a poet—wrote, some years ago, an 
article in the Catholic World to exhibit the Catholic aspects of Mr. 
Tennyson’s work; and, in the current number of Zhe Christian Apo- 
logist, the same writer has endeavoured to show that Mr. Tennyson is 
a profoundly Christian poet, who has done much to form the Chris- 
tian character of his readers. We do not find ourselves altogether 
able to agree with Mr. Earle. Such poems as “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
“ St. Simon Stylites,” and “The Holy Grail,” are lovely portraits in- 
deed, but they do not live; they are wanting in precisely that warmth 
and reality which the touch of faith alone can give. They are the 
oetical counterparts of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Madonna in the 
ational Gallery, and they might just as well be Venuses as Virgins. 
The Laureate handles with equal grace a Christian or a classical sub- 
ject; and we can never be sure that he throws his personality into 
the one more than the other. His Christianity, if we jadge aright, is 
‘altogether indefinite ; it “ faintly trusts a larger hope,” and it ‘‘ gropes 
in darkness up to God.” We could hardly expect it to be otherwise. 
Religious mistiness is a characteristic of the age in which we live; 
and the natural expression of it in the poetry of the age will have a 
pathetic interest for after-generations, even when the mists have 
cleared away, and the beauty of God’s Church has been made mani- 
fest to men. 

Mr. Marston goes further on the road to doubt than Mr. Tenny- 
son, and is more religiously indefinite. It is recorded in the biography 
of Elizabeth Fry—the quaker lady, whose name is so prominently 
connected with prison reform—that it was her habit in early life to 
begin her prayers with the ejaculation: “ O God, if there be a God !” 
and this is very much the formula of Mr. Marston’s faith. When he 
speaks of Paradise, he adds, as though afraid to commit himself, “if 
Paradise there be ;” he thinks that the “ body and soul go both one 
way ” after death, but he is not at all sure; and he sometimes uses 
language which would be very painful if we regarded the God of whom 
he speaks as any other than a mythological creation of his own. It 
is true that Mr. Marston tells us that he comes to teach usa religion, 
and that God has commissioned him to do so—‘“‘ the new religion of 
Love ;’—and he is definite enough, in all conscience, in his worship 
of woman. But this is a very old religion, and this a very old worship 
indeed. Adam, at any rate, knew a good deal about each of them 
when he wandered with Eve in the beautiful garden. Besides, we 
do not need poets to teach us how to love. On the contrary, an old 
proverb tells us it is love which teaches the poet how to sing. 

And this brings us to the second fault we have to find with Mr. 
Marston, in common with most of the writers of his school. We do 
not like his love. It is not the pathetic, hopeless love with which 
“Lisa loved the King,” in George Eliot’s exquisite poem; nor the 
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manly love of an ordinary wooer; nor the happy, married love of 
whic Coventry Patmore is par excellence the poet—the love that is 
fall of the tender delicacies and maidenly reserves, and of which an- 
other contemporary poet has beautifully sung, comparing her heart 
to a garden which she gives to her lover, telling him at the same time 
that there are birds in it which fly above the tallest trees, and which 
he can never, never make his own. Mr. Marston’s love is of quite an- 
other kind. It is “a fire,” ‘‘asharp poison,” “ a maddening sting ;” it 
“quivers,” and it ‘‘ gasps,” and “pants;” when it is hopeless, it 
“moans,” which is natural enough ; but it “ moans” when it is 
happy, too, which is unhealthy and absurd; its “trysts are bitter,’ 
and its kisses “burn.” With love like this we wish to be better 
strangers the longer we live ; yet it is such love as this that is de- 
picted on page after page of book after book of recent verse. Aubrey 
de Vere somewhere says that the principal end of poetry is to please; 
but the effect of much modern poetry is certainly to distress. We 
come to our poets to be blessed, and lol they too often curse us 
altogether. What have we done that they should play us false, and 
harass us, and add to the number of our already too many sorrows, 
instead of fulfilling their plorious mission, which is to throw a glamour 
over the wearisome routine of everyday life, to lighten labour, to give 
a voice to love and hope and faith, and to lead, like a guiding star, 
the weary mariner to that haven of rest, where alone the ideal of 
‘ which he has dreamed on earth, and which poetry has vainly striven 
to embody, will become at last and eternally real? The poets who 
fail in this, most assuredly fail in all; and it would be well for them, 
when they appear before the God who gave them a mission to do 
which they have not done, if, like the voiceless multitude, they had 
“never sung,” but died “with all their music in them.” ~—- 


SONNET. 
ADAM AND EVE. 


HEN Adam walked alone in Eden’s wood, 

Did he not hear, each loveless night and day, 
A thousand voices in the silence say: 
“ For man to be so lonely is not good ?” 
And when fair Eve in glory by him stood, 
Watching with joy his waking where he lay, 
How was it that he fainted not away 
Before that wonder of white womanhood 2 


Did he lie there and on her beauty ponder ? 

Or did he rise in majesty to meet her ? i 
With what wild word of welcome did he greet her ? 
And were his kiss and clasp, or hers, the fonder ? 

Said they sweet words, or was the silence sweeter ? 
And felt they more of rapture or of wonder ? wk 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 
CHAPTER I. 
GRANT. 


T was a bright morning, in the early part of July, when I found 

myselfin a railway carriage that was whirling me rapidly from 

the Great Babylon for the short three weeks’ holiday which was all 

I could snatch from the law. I was about to spend them in my old 

home at Oakham, where my father filled the post of steward and man 
of business to the noble family who owned the Oakham domain. 

Oakham Park was the great place, par excellence, of the county; 
its princely mansion, its woods and gardens were things to see; and 
few illustrious foreigners, in the shape of Shahs or Czarowitches, left 
England without enjoying the hospitality dispensed there in right 
royal style. In early boyhood, a run with the Oakham foxhounds had 
ranked foremost among my home pleasures; and the support of the 
great family’s parliamentary interest was about the first idea which 
had been presented to me in later life, among the duties of graver 
years. 

Ten years of busy life in London law-courts had, indeed, some- 
what dwarfed the importance of Oakham in my present estimation ; 
and, moreover, changes had been at work by which the influence 
once exercised by its owners in the country had considerably dimi- 
nished. The old ducal family had become extinct, and the property 
had passed to a younger branch whose presence was almost felt as 
an intrusion by those who remembered the days of “the old duke.” 
Still, after the absence of a year or two, during which I had generally 
contrived that my scanty holidays should be spent in a continental 
ramble, the prospect of revisiting my boyhood’s home was reawaken- 
ing the old associations; and as I mused over past and present the 
images of early days began to reassume their ald proportions, and to 
exert their former influence over my mind. 

My companions in the carriage were three in number, of whom 
two had established themselves in corner compartments, and were 
absorbed in the study of their dailies. The third, clad in a plain gray 
suit, had nothing special to indicate his rank, or call for observation ; 
but in a minute or so I found myself involuntarily scanning him 
afresh, a proceeding I was the better able to accomplish from the 
fact that his eyes, fixed on the passing landscape, were never once 
turned towards me. I could hardly say what there was to justify my 
glance of curious inspection, if it were nof the stillness of his head, 
and the passive, self-forgetfulness of his attitude. As to the others, 
they were of the ordinary class of English railway travellers. Having 
painfully done his duty with the morning paper, the younger of the 
two attempted to open conversation with his opposite neighbour by 
the remark that, ‘‘ Mayflower seemed to have made all the running, 
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to which the elder replied by a grunted affirmative which seemed to 
indicate that the animal in question had not greatly consulted his 
interests by her unexpected success. He did not seem of a conver- 
sational turn, and the young man’s next attempt was on the stranger 
in gray. 

“ Country badly wants rain, sir,” he said, as though commenting 
on the attention which the other was bestowing on the fields and 
dusty hedge-rows. 

“ Does it, indeed?” was the reply. “To me everything looks so 
green.” Then, as by way of explanation: ‘‘ When you are used for 
half the year to see everything baked to brick-dust, England looks 
like a huge cabbage-garden.” 

“ May-be,” returned the other, pointing to a well-timbered bit of 
ground we were then just passing ; “and yet I hardly know the country 
in Europe that could show such cabbages as those.” 

“Ah!” was the reply, “perhaps so; I know very little of 
Europe.” 

The chance words fell on my ear, and I proceeded to draw the 
somewhat hasty conclusion that my friend in gray must bea Yankee. 

Meanwhile, the elder gentleman was engaged in folding his paper 
into the smallest possible compass, with the view of ultimately dis- 
posing of it in his coat pocket, observing, as he did so, that “they 
seemed to have got, a good working majority,” and the words 
at once unlocked our tongues and gave us a common subject of in- 
terest. It was the moment of a great political crisis ; a once popular 
ministry had split to piecés, a general election had just: placed 
the reins of power in the hands of the Conservative party, and 
according to their respective views men were everywhere startled or 
jubilant over the unexpected shifting of the scenes. 

“They will have it all their own way for the present,” I observed ; 
“and released from more serious cares, Hapirock can take his own 
time at demolishing the Pope.” 

“Yes,” said the first speaker; “how long it will last remains to 
be seen, but for a time we shall have a strong Tory Government.” 

_ “And what will they do 7” asked the Yankee (if such he were), 
in a tone of grave and genuine interest, which contrasted not a little 
with the careless, off-hand manner of his companions. 

“Do? Well, I suppose they'll give the beer-shops a lift; you 
know they owe it to them that they’ve got their innings. Then 
there’s Clause 26—safe for a year or two; and I suppose the farmers 
will get some sort of a sop, and promiee of more. Then we shall 
spend a lot of money, and have a jolly fight over the Budget; and 
there’s talk about Law Reform; I suppose that is about our pro- 
gramme for the next session.”’ 

‘* You are not serious 2” 

“ I am indeed.” . Fil 

se Ves,” I observed, as he glanced towards me for confirmation of 
the other’s accuracy; “ changes in government don’t come to much 
in England; and no man ‘when he is in power can really do what he 
talks about in opposition. The new men will find it so, and they. 
know it as well as we.” 
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‘“It is incomprehensible,” said the man in gray, speaking rather 
to himself than to any of the patty ; “what a contemptible system |" 

The two politicians stared: at him, and then at one an- 
other; it was clear that he and they revolved in different mental 
orbits. Further conversation was, however, cut short by the stoppage 
of the train, the inevitable inspection of tickets, and the scrambling 
exit of the two travellers, whose places were not filled up, so that 
when the train once more started, the stranger and myself were 
left sé/e-a-téle. 

‘You are not familiar with our English politics?” I began. 
“The fact is that with us parties differ rather in name than in 
principle.” 

‘‘ Principle !” he repeated, for the first time bending on me a pair 
of dark eyes, so singularly expressive that’ I involuntarily started 
under their gaze. ‘‘ Do you really think such a thing exists? And 
then such a want of power—no strength, no firm hold of anything.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I replied ; “law is power with us. We don’t 
cling to this man or that, and we are not always raising barricades 
for ideas, but we keep the laws.” 

“ And who makes them ?” he inquired. 

“The people,” I replied. 

“'The people; yes, that is to say that those who are to be 
governed govern : is that a fair statement ?” 

“ Well, I suppose it is.” 

“Well, then, I repeat, there is no power in that. The laws won't 
do it, that is clear, it must be the work of individuals.” 

“ What is he thinking of ?” I asked myself, in surprise. “What 
is it that the laws won’t do? I suspect that he’s some American 
doctrinaire that has come over to the old country to pick holes in our 
ways and make capital out of abusing us.” Yet his eyes still haunted 
me. 

By this time he was consulting his Bradshaw. “ Perhaps,” he 
said, with a courtesy of manner which put my suspicions to the blush, 
“ perhaps you can tell me if we are near the Oakham Station ?” 

‘The next but one,” I replied. And I began to wonder what 
could be taking him thither. For be it known, dear reader, that the 
Oakham Station was what one might call a private one. The parlia- 
mentary influence of the Dukes of Leven, the old proprietors of the 
property, had succeeded in placing it in the midst of their planta- 
tions at a convenient half-mile from their own mansion, and a most 
inconvenient three miles from the village which clustered out- 
side their park gates. It was seldom resorted to, save by guests of 
the great family, and occasional farmers journeying to and from 
market. My companion was not of the latter class, and I began to 
speculate whether he might not be of the former; an illustrious some- 
body, for whom I should find the Oakham Carrjage waiting, and the 
porters at a white heat of civility. 

Nothing of the sort, however, met our gaze as we descended on 
the trim little platform. My father’s dog-cart, with the well-known 
face of Jem the gardener, prepared to take possession of my bag and 
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portmanteau, was the solitary equipage in view, and the traveller 
looked about him in some perplexity. ony 

“ How far to Oakham ?” he inquired of the porter. « 

“ Park, sir, or village? Village, three miles anda half, sir; Park, 
close at hand.” : 

“Oh, then, I can walk; but what will happen to my portmanteau ?” 

. “ Well, sir, you see, sir, bus don’t meet this train, it don’t, sir; 
leave it in the cloak-room, sir, and bus will call for it at seven. 
Where might you be going, sir?” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose, there's an inn of some sort 2” 

“ Oh, sure, sir, White Lion ; bus will take it there, sir, all right.” 
And he was leaving the station when I caught his eye. 

“s You! bave a dusty walk to the village by the road,” I said: 
“through the plantations it’s barely two miles, and a precious deal 
pleasanter. Jem shall show you the way; or, I say, Jem, is my father 
at home ?” . 

“No, sir, no one at home; it's court day at Bradford, and 
master couldn't put it off no how; but he'll be back at seven.” 

“In that case,” I said, throwing the reins into his hand, “I will 
walk part of the way with the gentleman, and you can take his lug- 
gage on with mine, and leave it atthe White Lion.” And in another 
minute, Jem and the dog cart were lost in a cloud of dust, and I and 
my unknown companion had struck into the pleasant shade. of a 
thick fir plantation, 

éI am truly grateful,” he began; “‘yet you are not altogether the 
loser by the transaction. After the dust and rattle of that steam- 
monster this green twilight is something worth living for. So,” he 
continued, as we emerged from the trees on the brow of a green 
slope that overlooked a broad expanse of park scenery, terminating 
with a view of the lordly mansion, “ this is Oakham !” 

There was a softness, a melody in his tones that struck to my 
heart. He stood there gazing on every feature in the scene with an 
earnest interest, speaking now and then more to himself than to me, 
whose presence he hardly seemed to notice. ‘‘ Yes, I understand it 
better now ; beautiful indeed, most beautiful; this is England |” 

“You are a stranger, I perceive, to English scenery,” I said; 
‘travellers from America generally find everything so small com- 
pared to their own magnificent scale of natural beauty, that it is 
difficult to get them to admire a home-scene like this.” 

‘Probably, but I have never visited America. I see what set you 
on that idea,” he continued, smiling, “ it was that word about Zurope. 
But I am an Englishman born, though I have passed the best part of 
my life in Australia, never visiting my native country but once since 
I could walk alone, and then only in a passing way.” 

“ And you find it beautiful 2” 

“Much more than that; the wilderness is dcautz/ul, but this has 
what the wilderness can never give—life, human life, souls.’ And 
his eye glanced towards the tapering spire of the village church, 
whence came, at that moment, the toll of a funeral bell. ‘‘ And thia 
Oakham family, has it much hold on the neighbourhood ?” 
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“ Pretty well,” I said; “not what the cld dukes had, I fancy. 
You see, there have been changes; the Dukes of Leven were popular, 
but they broke up some years back, and the present proprietors, the 
_ Earls of Bradford, a younger branch of the same family, don’t reside 

here much, though, of course, they lead the county.” 

é Ah ! you folk at home are always thinking of the county and 
parliament; I did not mean that. I was thinking of the people, the 
tenantry ; there must be hundreds dependent on a place like this.” 

“ Of course; I believe they are considered good landlords, but 
you see now-a-days classes are so distinct, and the railways take 
country gentlemen away so much from their own place; ties of the 
kind to which you allude are almost things of the past.” 

“ More’s the pity,” he said, with a sigh; ‘“‘ but hark! is not that 
water, and falling water too; have you cascades in these parts?” 

é“ Not exactly a Niagara,” I replied, laughing; “but there is a 
fall on the river, a-stone-cast from here, if you care to explore it.” 
And so saying, I Jed the way through the thickets, pushing aside the 
bushes, till we were able to look down into a deep wooded glen, 
where the little stream which ran through the park did its best to ape 
the manners of a waterfall. Though the stream itself was in minia- 
ture, the height at which we stood above it was considerable, and 
wishing to place my companion in the best position for commanding 
the view, I was making my way over some jutting pieces of slippery 
rock, when he called me to stop in a somewhat peremptory manner. 
é All right,” I replied; but the words had scarcely passed my lips 
when I found it was all wrong. A treacherous stone gave way under 
my foot, and but for a projecting branch, at which I caught, I should 
have been precipitated into the torrent. Even as I hung suspended, 
I was unable to regain my footing, the rather as the sudden shock 
had twisted an ankle, and for the moment rendered me helpless. 
One steady step forward, a keen glance, a firm arm thrown around 
me, and with a prompt and skilful movement the stranger had lifted 
me from my position of peril and placed me in safety on the bank. 
Then those dark, earnest eyes once more met mine with a look of 
kind solicitude. 

“ Vou should have trusted an old bushranger like me,” he said; 
“I saw your footing was failing you. But you really are not able to 
stand—and you came out of your way to do me a pleasure.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing,” I said; ‘‘ it isn’t really a sprain, just a twist, 
and I am close at home.” For indeed my father’s house stood in'the 
plantations overlooking the glen, and with the help of my new 
friend’s arm ten minutes’ walk brought me to the garden gate. 
There he took his leave, and we shook hands as though no longer 
strangers. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, taking a letter from his pocket-book, ‘ you 
can confer a last favour on me by telling me where this is to be 
delivered ?” 

I glanced at the address: John Aubrey, sg. Oakham. “My 
father |” I exclaimed ; “I will give it him myself on his return, and 
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as you now know my name, I may, perhaps, venture to ask that of my 
deliverer.” : : 

“ Deliverer is a large word for so small a service,” he replied, 
smiling; “but my name is Grant. I shall venture to call on Mr. 
Aubrey to-morrow.” | 

In another moment he was gone, and turning to the house, I 
soon found myself in the midst of home greetings. 





CHAPTER II. 
OAKHAM AND ITS MASTERS. 


THE Grange, as the steward’s house at Oakham was called, was a 
modest, comfortable residence, picturesque in appearance and situa- 
tion ; for, from the parsonage to the gamekeeper’s cottage all the Oak- 
ham surroundings were expected to be in perfect taste, and the estate 
was remarkable for its ornamental buildings. My father had filled 
his present post in the time of the old family, whose memory he 
venerafed with something of an old man’s regret. My mother and only 
sister, the latter my junior by several years, completed the little family 
party, whose members were now for a brief space reunited, and whom I 
will introduce to the reader as briefly as may be, for my story concerns 
my new friend rather than myself. It was a family of the common- 
place English middle-class, with nothing about it that a novelist’s 
utmost effort could push into the romantic. My mother was just 
what every man’s mother is, or ought to be, at least to his individual 
heart, the best mother in the world. She had many practical interests 
associated with my father’s position on the estate, and when, in 
addition to this, I add that she liked her garden and her poultry, and 
that she deliberately considered her husband to be the best man in 
the county, and her son the cleverest, my reader will have sufficient 
data wherewith to estimate her merits. As to my sister Mary, she 
was a sensible, good-natured girl of two-and-twenty. Besides the 
usual methods of getting through her mornings (and I have often 
speculated on what those: are with the majority of young ladies), 
Mary had occupations of her own among the village people, and was 
perfectly familiar with every old Betty in the neighbourhood who 
wanted a flannel petticoat. She was not a profound reader, neither 
was she Ritualistic, for both which facts I inwardly blessed her; but 
there were daily prayers at the parish church, and before I came 
down to an eight o'clock breakfast I knew that my sister had walked: 
across the Park to the early morning service. | 

That evening, as I sat in the midst of the little home circle, I 
told my adventures, and produced’ Mr. Grant’s letter. My father 
opened it and read it aloud; it ran as follows :— 

é“: Dear Mr. AUBREY,—My friend, Mr. Grant, the bearer of this, is making a short 


stay in England, and is desirous of seeing what he can of Oakham. {I shall esteem 
it a kindness if you will enable him to do so, and will show him any attention.— 


F aithfully yours, « JOHN RIPLEY.” 


i 
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Sir John Ripley was the county member, and his letter of intro- 
duction at once set at rest the question of Grant’s respectability. 
Who or what he might be we could not guess, but he was certainly 
no adventurer. The earl was in Scotland, his two sons yachting off 
the Isle of Wight; there was, therefore, no difficnity m complying 
with the request thet my friend should thoronghly inspect the Oak- 
ham lions, and we. agreed to beat up his quarters on the morrow. 
Accordingly, at ten o’clock, my father and I presented ourselves in 
the little parlour of the White Lion, where Grant received us with 
simple courtesy, and did not fail to satisfy himself as to the state of 
my ankle before consenting to set out for the Park. It was the first 
time I had seen him uncovered, and I could not fail to be struck by 
the broad forehead, and well-set head which imparted a dignity to 
features otherwise ordinary. My father’s hearty country manner 
seemed to please him, and we were soon under the broad avenue 
which led to the mansion, conversing with little of the embarrassment 
of strangers. 

I shall not detain the reader with a lengthened description of 
what may be found better set forth in the Oakham Guide Book. The 
fountains and gardens, the forcing-houses, and pineries and graperies ; 
grapes in every stage of development, so as to keep up an uninter- 
rupted supply from ay to October, by means of cunning contrivances 
for regulating the artificial heat; flowers of-dazzling hues and bizarre 
forms from Mexicoand Brazil; orchids from Ceylon, and the newest 
lilies transported from the interior of Africa; all these were dis- 

layed as much to claim our wonder as our admiration. We passed 
from hot-houses that breathed the atmosphere of the tropics to cool 
conservatories with fountains playing upon marble floors. ‘The head- 
gardener was in attendance, and made our brain dizzy with the names 
of each new floral prodigy, whilst Grant, with unmoved features, 
looked and listened in silence. 

When the gardens had been fully inspected, my father proposed 
that we should proceed to the house. I thought I detected an ex- 
pression of reluctance on the part of my companion, as though he 
shrank from the examination of private apartments in the absence 
of their owners. 

“Ts no one really at home ?” he inquired; then glancing around 
him, “What a waste of labour! Well, let us get through the busi- 
ness ;” and he followed my father into the great entrance-hall, and 
up the grand staircase, adorned with pictures, and statues, and 
Majolica vases filled with fragrant exotics. Thence we passed 
through suites of softly-carpeted apartments glittering with all that 
was most rare and delicate, and finally into the great picture gallery, 
on the walls of which hung portraits of the present family, mingled 
with those of the elder ducal branch that had passed away. 

My father did the office of cicerone, and pointed out the first 
founder of the family, a Lord Treasurer of the Caroline period, and 
other worthies of civil and military renown, till he came with a sigh 
to a finely-painted portrait, the beau-ideal of an English country 
gentleman as Lawrence alone could paint him. 
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é“ There is the old duke himself,” he said, “and a finer gentleman 
than he never rode to cover. And a great man, too, he was in Parlia- 
ment; for in his father’s lifetime he sat for the county as Lord 
Carstairs, and when the Great Bill passed, it was he that led the 
county gentlemen, and by his sole influence got them to grant the 
famous Carstairs clause. He could carry anything and anybody 
with him, there was such a power about him. But the crash came 
at last, and Oakham never saw another duke within these walls.” 

é Then, if I understand you, he left no son ?” said Grant. 

“ No, that was not it,” said my father; ‘‘but it’s a sad story,” 
and as he spoke he sat down on a fauteuil in one of the windows, 
and motioned us to do the same. “ He had a son, young Carstairs, 
a fine young fellow who cut a figure at Oxford. Welldo I remem- 
ber, and all the county remembers too, his coming of age; why, it. 
was here in this gallery that the duke, standing on a dais, received 
the Mayor of Bradford, and the county magistrates, and presented 
them his son, as a king might present his heir-apparent to a nation. 


But all he did was in that princely style; no thought of expense. 


Why, when the queen paid him a three days’ visit here, the house 
was newly furnished from garret to cellar! You may guess what 
that took out of the year’s rents. But he never stopped to calculate 
figures, not he. And when the Russian Emperor came over, and the 
people in London were on their mettle to give him a handsome re- 
ception, the old duke had him down here, and I fancy he puzzled 
him rarely. There were over sixty guests sat down each day to 
dinner ; and when they went to the Bradford races, each gentleman 
was asked to choose his own equipage, barouche, or phaeton, green 
or claret coJour, black or bay horses, or whatever he chose, and it 
was ready. Well, of course, I know it was reckless extravagance, 
but you see it-was all of a piece with the duke’s character—so open- 
handed and munificent, I often warned him it could not last; but he 
never would take alarm. ‘You find the money, Aubrey,’ he would 
say, ‘and TI spend it.” | 

‘¢ He was popular,” said Grant. 

“ Popular?” I should ratherthink so! <A kind word for everyone, 
and then such a noble presence. But the crash came at last, as I 
said, and it fairly broke him. When at last the creditors could be 
held off no longer, he looked into his affairs, and it was just ruin, 
bankruptcy, beggary. Young Carstairs behaved splendidly; con- 
sented to the entail being cut off, and Oakham sold. The younger, 
that is the Bradford branch of the Carstairs family, had raked to- 
gether a lot of money with their.coal mines and iron, and they bought 
it up; the money paid most of the debts, not all, and Carstairs, noble 
fellow as he was, made over the Irish estates he held from his mother 
into the hands of the creditors. They offered him £500 a year if he 
would reside there and manage the property for them, but his father’s 
friends, who were then in power, got him an appointment in India, 
or something of the sort, and he preferred to go.” 

“‘And-the old duke ?” 

“ His daughters took him to Baden—you see they had a little 
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money of their own and he died there two years after the break-up 
at Oakham. Then Lady Harriet married an Austrian count, and the 
elder sister followed her father; none ever returned to England.” 

Grant and I listened with interest: the story was familiar enough 
to me, but it seemed to gain a new kind of pathos, as I heard it in 
that gallery before the very portrait of the last Duke of Leven. 
Grant said nothing, but, stepping to the window, looked out for a 
while in silence; I thought it was to conceal an emotion which few 
men care to exhibit to one another; but when at last he spoke, his 
words struck me as harsh and severe. 

“It was right,” he said. ‘‘ It was just that it should be so. There 
was nothing to regret.” . 

“ Ah, well, young sir,” said my father, ‘‘ that is the view you take 
of it, but the break-up of a great family can never be anything but a 
calamity in the land. That is how I see it; and Oakham, with all 
its modern finery, has never been the same place to me since the 
change.” 

We left the gallery in silence, for my father's words had saddened 
us, and I was glad to change the subject by proposing that we should 
look into the great library, rich in its collection of ancient and modern 
literature, for some of the Leven family had been antiguarians and 
book-collectors, and the Oakham MSS. had a European celebrity. 

A gentleman in clerical costume was standing at the window, 
with whom, on our entrance, my father shook hands, introducing 
him as “ Our vicar, Mr. Edwards.” I knew him well; he wasa read- 
ing man, of whom people liked to say that he was ‘‘a scholar and a 
gentleman.” He was just then busy over a laborious compilation on 
the Roman antiquities of the county, and had the free run of the 
Oakham library, and a handsome salary as librarian. 

Grant looked around him at the well-filled shelves: “ Five 
thousand volumes, isn’t it so ”” I said. 

“ About that, exclusive of the manuscripts, and half as many more 
again in the Bradford collection,” replied the vicar. And he pointed 
to the half-open door of an adjoining apartment. 

“ Plenty of other men’s thoughts here,” said Grant ; ‘* but it would 
bother me to have to use them.” 

“To each one his proper gift,” replied the vicar, with a courteous 
gesture, expressive of the least possible admixture of conscious 
superiority. ‘‘ Youare a man of action, no doubt, but human thought 
has its own work to do, and books are its chronicles.” 

“Well, give me a book that will make me think,” responded 
Grant; ‘‘but what I find in your civilised society is, that you make 
your books, or rather your newspapers and reviews, think for you. 
As to books, no man that I have yet met in England reads them. 
He reads his Pall Mall or his Saturday, and they do the work of 
literary and philosophic digestion for him; much as the Red Indian 
squaws chew the meat for their lords and husbands.” 

é“ Then you think,” I observed, ‘‘that the multiplication of books 
has not been over-friendly to intellect ?” 

“I have no pretensions to judge on the subject,” he replicd; 
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“‘but I am sure of this, that no one who had five thousand volumes 
within reach of his arm-chair could ever guess what a man feels in 
the bush, who has nothing but his Virgil and his Bible.” 

é The Bible!” I ejaculated; ‘‘ our men of cud/ure, as the Germans 
would say, are beginning to say queer things about that piece of 
literature.” 

‘Precisely so,” he replied, ‘and it proves my point, that your 
culture is an enormous humbug.” 

My father looked at his watch. ‘I believe I must leave you 
young gentlemen to settle your argument together,” he said; “I 
must be at the home-farm by one o’clock; but Jack will show you 
what remains to be seen out of doors; and my wife will be expecting 
you at dinner. 

“ Much obliged,” said Grant; ‘but I ordered my dinner at the 
Lion.” 

‘‘Then the Lion may eat it,” said my father. “ Look here, sir, 
Sir John will never forgive me if I leave a friend of his to be smoke- 
dried in the village tavern; you must take up your quarters with us 
while you stay at Oakham; and, Jack, you will seeabout histhings being 
brought down to the Grange.” 

Jack was myself, and exceedingly willing I was to second the 
motion that our new friend should make his stay among us. I began 
to feel a singular liking for him. After the atmosphere of London 
clubs and law-courts the contact with a mind so fresh and out-spoken, 
and so free from the shackles of conventionality, was inexpressibly 
agreeable. 

‘You are exceedingly good,” he replied, “ but my outfit is much 
more in keeping with the Lion’s Den than with Mrs. Aubrey’s 
drawing-room.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense, man,” said my father; “Mrs. Aubrey is 
used to every variety of costume; it is a settled thing, then. Jack 
will bring you home to dinner, and if Mr. Edwards would favour 
us —_?” 

“ Most happy,” said that gentleman ; “and I shall hope by-and-by 


. to see Mr. Grant at the parsonage.” 


There were a few parting bows, and we left the library. My 
father’s cob was waiting at the door to carry him to the farm, but 
Grant detained him. ‘‘ Just see here, Mr. Aubrey,” he said, whilst a 
certain look of perplexity appeared on his countenance, ‘I don’t 
feel sure about this business. You see, you know nothing about me.” 

The extreme simplicity of his words and manner, contrasting as 
it did with so many an evidence that the speaker was not an ordinary 
man, had a singular charm about it, and my father felt it. ‘I know 


‘that you saved Jack here from breaking his bones yesterday,” he re- 


plied, ““and that you are Sir John Ripley’s friend, and anything more 
you can tell us if you like after dinner ;” and with a farewell gesture, 
my father cantered off, and Grant and I returned to the White Lion 
to arrange for his transfer to the Grange. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. 
BY MELBOURNENSIS. 


Part III.—THE SURVIVOR OF BURKE’S PARTY RESCUED FROM 
THE BLACKS. | 


WHEN death from famine and exhaustion had put an end to the suf- 
ferings of Robert O'Hara Burke,® the brave leader of the Exploring 
Expedition, King, his companion, was left alone on the wild banks 
of Cooper’s Creek. Some prepared nardoo, which he found in a 
deserted hut, afforded him support for a considerable time. He re- 
turned, after an absence of four or five days, to the spot where he and 
Burke had left Wills, when setting out to seek the blacks. He found 
him dead. Some of the clothes had been taken from the body, and 
he knew from that circumstance that the savages had been there be- 
fore him. He buried the remains in the sand, and then commenced 
an anxious search after the blacks. They were now his sole chance. 
If he found them not, he felt that he had nothing to expect but to 
die a death similar to that of his two companions. How he suc- 
ceeded, and afterwards fared, we shall tell in the words of the narra- 
tive given by him after his restoration to civilized life :— 

‘‘ Finding that my stock of nardoo was running short, and being 
unable to gather it, I tracked the natives who had been to the camp 
by their footprints in the sand, and went some distance down the 
creek, shooting crows and hawks on the road. The natives hearing 
the report of the gun came to meet me, and took me with them to 
their camp, giving me nardoo and fish. They took the birds I had 
shot and cooked them for me, and afterwards showed me a gunyah 
(hut), where I was to sleep with three of the single men. The fol- 
lowing morning they commenced talking to me, and putting one 
finger on the ground, and covering it with sand, at the same time 
pointing up the creek, saying, ‘ White fellow,’ which I understood 
to mean that one white man was dead. From this I knew that thev 
were the tribe who had taken Mr. Wills’ clothes. They then asked 
me where the third white man was, and I also made the sign of 
putting two fingers on the ground and covering them with sand, at 
the same time pointing up the creek. They appeared to feel great 
compassion for me when they understood that I was alone on the 
creek, and gave me plenty to eat. After being four days with them, 
I saw that they were becoming tired of me, and they made signs 
that they were going up the creek and that I had better go 
downwards; but I pretended not to understand them. The same 
day they shifted camp and I followed them; and on reaching their 


* See the In1sH MONTHLY for October and November, 1876. 
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camp, I shot some crows, which pleased them so much that they 
made me a breakwind (protection against the wind) in the centre of 
their camp, and came and sat around me until such time as the 
crows were cooked, when they assisted me to eat them. The same 
day, one of the women, to whom I had given part of a crow, came 
and gave mea ball of nardoo, saying that she would give me more, 
only she had such a sore arm that she was unable to pound. She 
showed me a sore on her arm, and the thought struck me that I 
would boil some water and wash her arm with a sponge. During the 
operation the whole tribe sat round and were muttering one to 
another. Her husband sat down by her side, and she was crying all 
the time. After I had washed it, I touched it with some nitrate of 
silver, when she began to yell, and ran off crying, ‘Mokow! 
mokow!’ (Fire! fire!). From this time she and her husband used 
to give me a small quantity of nardoo both night and morning; and 
whenever the tribe were about going on a fishing excursion, he used 
to give me notice to go with them. They used also to assist me in 
making a gourley or breakwind-wheneverthey shifted camp. I gene- 
rally shot a crow or a hawk, and gave it to them in return for these 
little services. Every four or five days the tribe would surround me, 
and ask whether I was going up or down the creek; at last I made 
them understand that if they went up the creek I should go up the 
creek, and if they went down, I should also go down; and from this 
time they seemed to look upon meas one of themselves, and supplied 
ame with fish and nardoo regularly. 

They were very anxious, however, to know where Mr. Burke lay ; 
and one day, when we were fishing in the water-holes close by, I 
took them to the spot. On seeing his remains the whole party wept 
bitterly, and covered them with bushes. After this they were much 
kinder to me than before; and I always told them that the white 
men would be here before two moons; and in the evenings, when 
they came with nardoo and fish, they used to talk about the ‘‘ white 
fellows’ coming, at the same time pointing to the moon. I also 
told them they would receive many presents, and they constantly 
asked me for tomahawks, called by them ‘bomayko.’ From this 
time to when the relief party arrived—a period of about a month— 
they treated me with uniform kindness, and looked upon me as one 
of themselves. The day on which I was released, one of the tribe 
who had been fishing came and told me that the white fellows were 
-coming, and the whole of the tribe who were then in camp sallied out 
-in every direction to meet the party, while the man who had brought 
me the news took me across the creek, where I shortly saw the party 
coming down.” 

We shall now go back a few months and relate what happened 
in Melbourne when the news arrived of the loss of Burke and his 
three companions. The intelligence filled every breast with disap- 
pointment that such should be the result of that splendidly equipped 
expedition, and with sincere anxiety for the unknown fate of the 
Jeader and those under his immediate command. Several expedi- 
tions were speedidly organised by Victoria, and some of the other 
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colonies, to afford them all possible succour. Of those expeditions, 
the only one which produced very satisfactory results was that which 
proceeded overland from Melbourne, under the command of Mr. A. 
Howitt. It succeeded in recovering King from the blacks and in 
finding the dead bodies of Burke and’ Wills. William Brahé, who 
had been appointed by Burke to the command of the depót on 
Cooper’s Creek, accompanied this expedition. Mr. Howitt’s Diary 
will supply us with the interesting particulars of his search for Burke’s 
' Party. 
Advancing through the country north of Menindie (Lat. 28°, 
Long. 142° 2’), he says in the Diary for September 6th: ‘ Followed 
down a gully leading into very stony plains, which we crossed for 
several hours, being obliged to lead the horses very slowly. No 
timber, and scarcely any vegetation; the most desolate stony wilder- 
ness imaginable. About ten o’clock came near sand-hills, and the 
country improved as regarded travelling, but not for feed or water. On 
a dry watercourse came on a party of natives, of whom some ran 
away; the others, consisting of an old gray-haired man, an old hag 
of a woman, a younger man, and two or three lubras (married 
women) and children, waited till I rode up. They were in a very 
excited state, waving branches, and jabbering incessantly. The 
younger man shook all over with fright. Sandy (a black boy who 
could speak some English) could not understand them, and I could 
only catch ‘Gow’ (Go on). At last, by the offer of a knife, I pre- 
vailed on the old man to come with us to show us the nearest water; 
but after half a mile his courage gave way, and he climbed up a box- 
tree to be out of reach. Mr. Brahé rode up to him, when he climbed 
into the top branches, jabbering without stopping for a moment. 
Finding that he would not come down, and kept pointing to the 
N. W. (our course), we left him. All the natives were naked, and the 
old man was the only one that had any covering for his head—a net. 
We here entered undulating sandy country, containing some brush- 
wood and well grassed, and at the same time came on Brahé’s down 
track. Ourhorses at once struck into a better pace, going at least 
three miles and a half an hour. The camels also pushed on well. 
The loose horses kept wide of the track, looking for water in the 
polygonum ground; and at ten minutes past twelve, one old stager 
found an ample supply in a channel on the right hand. The horses 
at once made a rush, and it was almost impossible to prevent them 
drinking as much as they wished. Three had for the last hour shown 
unmistakable signs of giving in, and all were very much pinched 
with thirst. Camped by the water, in first-rate feed. Rain came on 
steadily from N. E. shortly after, and has continued. The horses 
have just been a third time to water. 

_ “September 9.—Lat. 27° 49’, Long. 141° 38. While loading up. 
this morning, five black fellows made their appearance on the oppo- 
Site side of the creek, and, as usual, commenced shouting and 
waving their arms. We shouted in return, and one waded across, 
but waited on the bank until I broke a branch, and beckoned him to 
tome up. The others then followed him. They were all fine, well- 
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built young men, with open, intelligent faces, and very different from 
the natives usually met with. They wore nets wrapped round their 
waists; and one, apparently the head man, had his front teeth 
knocked out. Sandy said he could only understand ‘ narrangy word’ 
they said ; but I believe that he could not understand them at all, as 
he was quite unable to make them comprehend that I wished to 
know if they had seen any stray camels about the creek. Before we 
had finished loading, they returned to the opposite bank, and sat down 
watching us. On our starting, they waded across to our camp— 
probably to pick up anything left behind, which would be very 
ittle.”” 

The next day, shortly after starting, Mr. Howitt saw several 
natives on a sand-hill making signs. He went to them, and aftera 
great deal of trouble, persuaded one to go with him. "He wasa 
fine-looking fellow,” says the Diary, “ painted white, skeleton fashion, 
and carried a very long boomerang (a kind of club) stuck in his 
girdle behind. I could make nothing of him, excepting that he gave 
me a small ball of what seemed to be chewed grass, as a token of 
friendship, and in return I gave him a piece of cold doughboy I had 
with me for lunch, which he seemed to relish very much. We 
travelled till noon over a succession of earthy plains, broken by 
numerous box-channels, one of which contained a large reach of 
water ; but the feed everywhere was miserably dry and scarce. The 
country looked wretched. After passing this channel, seven natives 
made their appearance, one of whom Mr. Brahé recognised as one of 
the party who tried to surprise the depót last season. They presented 
him with a small quantity of some dried plant, from a bundle which 
one of them carried; it had a strong, pungent taste and smell, and I 
am at a loss to conjecture its use, unless as a kind of tobacco. Our 
black boy was frightened, and told me he thought they meant to 
‘look out, kill him’—as I understood—by witchcraft, or enchant- 
ment, or poison. They followed us at a distance to our camp, where 
they sat down a little way off, making signs that they were hungry, 
and wanted tomahawks. Afteran hour’s waiting theydecamped. Killed 
two deaf adders and a snake of a sulphur colour on the track. 
Halted near a small pool of water, where there was a little green 
feed, which has become a rarity. The country looks miserable 
ahead.” 

Next day, the depét on Cooper’s Creek was reached. Brahé de- 
clared that it was precisely in the same state as when he left it. On 
September 14th, the party encamped near a large water-hole, about 
a quarter of a mile below Burke’s first camp after leaving the depot. 
** We could see,” says Mr. Howitt, “ where the camels had been tied 
up, but found no marked tree. To-day I noticed in two or three 
places old camel droppings and tracks, where Mr. Brahé informed 
me he was certain their camels had never been, as they were watched 
every day near the depót and tied up at night. Mr. Burke’s camels 
were led on the way down. It looked very much as if stray camels 
had been about during the last four months The tracks seemed to 
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me to be going up the creek, but the ground was too stony to be 
able to make sure. 

“ September 15. Camp 32. Lat. 27° 44, Long. 140° 40’. On 
leaving this morning, I went ahead with Sandy to try and pick up 
Mr. Burke’s track. At the lower end of a large water-hole I found 
where one or two horses had been feeding for some months; the 
tracks ran in all directions to and from the water, and were as recent 
as a week. At the same place I found the handle of a clasp-knife. 
From here struck out south for a short distance from the creek, and 
found a distinct camel’s track and droppings on a native path; the 
footprint was about four months old and going E. I then set the 
black boy to follow the creek, and struck across some sandy country 
in a bend on the north side. No tracks here; and coming ona 
native path leading my way, I followed it as the most likely place to 
see any signs. In about four miles this led me to a very large reach 
of water, and on the opposite side were numbers of native wurleys. 
I crossed at a neck of sand, and at a little distance again came on 
the track of a camel going up the creek; at the same time I founda 
native who began to gesticulate in a very excited manner, and to 
point down the creek, bawling out, ‘Gow, gow!” as loud as he could; 
when I went towards him, he ran away, and finding it impossible to 
get him to come to me, J turned back to follow the camel track and 
to look after my party, as I had net seen anything of them for some 
miles. ‘The track was visible in sandy places, and was evidently the 
same I had scen for the last two days. J also found horse tracks in 
places, but very old. Crossing the creek, I cut our track, and rode 
after the party. In doing so, I came upon three pounds of tobacco, 
which had lain where I saw it for sometime. ‘This, together with 
the knife-handle, the fresh horse tracks, and the camel track going 
eastward, puzzled me extremely, and led me into a hundred conjec- 
tures. At the lower end ofthe large reach of water before mentioned, 
I met Sandy and Frank looking for me, with the intelligence that 
King, the only survivor of Mr. Burke’s party, had been found. A 
little further on I found the party halted, and immediately went 
across to the black’s wurleys, where I found King sitting in a hut 
which the natives had made for him. He presented a melancholy 
appearance—wasted to a shadow, and hardly to be distinguished as 
a civilized being but by the remnants of clothes upon him. He 
seemed exceedingly weak; and I found it occasionally difficult to 
follow what he said. The natives were all gathered round, seated 
on the ground, looking with a most gratified and delighted expres- 
sion.’ 

When King had acquired some strength, he accompanied Mr. 
Howitt and three others to the spot where Wills’ body lay. It was 
found as King had left it, lightly covered with sand. Mr. Howitt now 
suitably interred it, and the place where the remains were laid was 
indicated by an inscription which he cut on a tree close by. 

The state in which Burke’s remains were when found, and their 
subsequent burial, are thus described in the Diary: “ The bones 
were entire, with the exception of the hands and feet; and the body 
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had been removed from the spot where it first lay, and where the 
natives had placed branches over it, to about five paces distance. I 
found the revolver which Mr. Burke held in his hand when he ex- 
pired, partly covered with leaves and earth, and corroded with rust. 
It was loaded and capped. We dug a grave close to the spot, and 
interred the remains, wrapped in the Union Jack—the most fitting 
covering in which the bones of a brave, but unfortunate man 
could take their last rest. On a box-tree, at the head of the grave, 
the following inscription is cut :— i 





“*R. O'H. B. i 
a1, 9, I ; 
A. Hi.’ 99 





Before proceeding homewards, Mr. Howitt determined to reward 
the blacks who had been so kind to King. A great commotion was 
excited in the camp of the latter when the white men rode up. “I 
unpacked my blanket,” says Mr. Howitt, “ and took out specimens of 
the things I intended giving them—a tomahawk, a knife, beads, a 
Jooking-glass, comb, and flour and sugar. The tomahawk was the 
great object of attraction, after that the knife, but I think that the 
looking-glass surprised them most. On seeing their faces, some 
seemed dazzled, others opened their eyes like saucers, and made a 
rattling noise with their tongues expressive of surprise. We had 
quite a friendly palaver, and my watch amused them immensely. 
When I gave them some of the sugar to taste, it was absurd to see 
the sleight of hand with which they pretended to eat it: I suppose 
from a fear of being poisoned, which, I suppose, is general, as our 
black boys are continually in dread lest the ‘wild black fellow’ 
should poison them by some means. I made them understand that 
they were to bring the whole tribe up next morning to our camp to 
receive their presents, and we parted the best of friends. The names 
of the principal men are Tchukulow, Mungallee (three in number), 
Toquunter, Pitchery (three in number, one, a-funny little man, with 
his head in a net, and a kite’s feather in it; another, a tall man, with 
his beard tied in a point), Pruriekow, and Borokow. 

“ September 24.—This morning, about ten o'clock, our black 
friends appeared in along procession, men, women, and children, or 
-as they here also call them, piccaninnies; and at a mile distance, 
‘they commenced bawling at the top of their voices as usual. When 
collected together on a little flat, just below our camp, they must 
have numbered between thirty and forty, and the uproar was deafen- 
ing. With the aid of King, I at last got them all seated before me, 
and distributed the presents—tomahawks, knives, necklaces, looking- 
glasses, combs—among them. I think no people were ever so happy 
before ; and it was very interesting to see how they pointed out one 
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or another who they thought might be overlooked. The piccaninnies 
were brought forward by their parents to have red ribbon tied about 
their dirty little heads. One old woman, Carrawaw, who had been 
particularly kind to King, was loaded with things. I then divided 
so lbs. of sugar between them, each one taking his share in a Union 
Jack pocket handkerchief, which they were very proud of. The sugar 
soon found its way intotheir mouths ; the flour, so lbs. of which I gave 
them, they at once called ‘ white-fellow nardoo ;’ and they explained 
that they understood that these things were given them for having fed 
King. Some old clothes were then put on some of the men and. 
women, and the affair ended in several of our party and several of the 
black fellows having an impromptu ‘ corroboree’ (dance), to the 
intense delight of the natives, and, I must say, very much to our own 
amusement. They left, making signs expressive of friendship, 
carrying their presents with them. The men all wore a net girdle; 
and of the women, some wore one of leaves, others of feathers. I 
feel confident that we have left the best impression behind us, and 
that the ‘ white fellows,’ as they have already learned to call us, will 
be looked on henceforth as friends, and that, in case of emergency, 
any one will receive the kindest treatment at their hands.” 

Mr. Howitt and his party now turned their steps homeward. The 
sad intelligence they brought produced a very profound impression 
in Melbourne and throughout the whole colony of Victoria. 

King met with a hearty welcome, and many and sincere were the 
congratulations which he received on his happy escape from the 
perils of the late Expedition. The Victorian Government took care- 
to make for him such a provision as enabled him to pass the remainder 
of his days in comfort. 

We may be permitted to add, in conclusion, what we have already 
stated in a former paper, that Mr. Howitt was commissioned to re- 
turn and bring the remains of Burke and Wills to Melbourne; and 
when he did so, they were honoured with a most imposing public 
funeral. A large granite monument has been erected over the grave 
of those brave, but ill-fated men, who have become associates in 
renown, as they were companions in danger and in death. The 
upper block of the monument has been left in a rough, unfinished 
State, as typical of the Expedition. 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC OF THE O’CONNELL STATE 
TRIALS. 


HAVE had for some years an autograph letter which may be de- 
scribed truly, I think, by the title prefixed to this paper. The 
thought of putting it into print has often occurred to me, and I 
trust I shall be forgiven for now yielding to the temptation. Of the 
persons concerned in this letter all are dead, except the writer of it—. 
an important exception, when there is question of making a private 
letter public; yet 1 have decided on not sending across the thousands. 
of miles intervening, in search of a permission which would probably 
be withheld on the mere plea that a hurried letter of the sort could 
not possibly be worth printing thirty years after date. The letter, 
over which so unlooked-for a fate is hanging, was, in fact, so informal 
and so hurried as to bear no date indicating the time when or the 
place where it was written—nothing but ‘‘ Saturday Morning.” It 
must have been written in Richmond Bridewell, within a few days. 
after the publication of the June Number of the Dudlin Review for 
1844, in which appeared the article that called forth the letter 
which we are about to read.* In the signature appended to it will be 
recognised the initials of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. The gentleman 
addressed was the late Peter MacEvoy Gartlan, one of the “ Agents. 
for the Defence ” in the great Trial of the Queen against O’Connell 
and others—the “others” being his son John, “ honest Tom Steele,” 
Dr. John Gray, of the #reeman's Journal, Richard Barrett, of the 
Pilot, T. M. Ray, Rev. T. Tierney, Rev. P. J. Tyrrell, and’ Gavan 
Duffy himself, founder and editor of the Nation newspaper, and 
writer of a hastily scrawled letter, which I now proceed to decipher 
from the original “ sere and yellow leaf” lying before me :— 


“ Saturday Morning. 

“My pgAnR Garttan,—There is no denying that your theory and practice corre- 
spond ; for your article, written, as it must have been, with a brief or affidavit in 
each hand and a pen in the other, is as sparkling and racy as you could make it ina 
year. Much as I expected, it has taken me by surprise. You have mistaken your 
profession—you must turn Reviewer! Or is it, like Alcibiades, that you do every- 
thing well ? . 

Xs it would be highly unprofessional, however, not to have something to. 
suggest or object to, I think your notice of Whiteside’s Speech is too unmitigated 
a puff, Nothing could be better for a newspaper a week after the Speech ; but you 
are playing the part of a dignified Quarterly Reviewer, summing up the pros and 
cons, and delivering judgment thereanent in a final Court of Appeal. Now, I 
think you are too obviously ‘a gentleman on this side '"—not because a Reviewer is 
not to praise where praise is deserved, but because his well-considered and deliberate 
opinion has no excuse for being more or less than the truth. To say there is not a 
sentence in Whiteside’s Speech that is not effective is to claim for him what is true 
of no living man, and is eminently untrue of him. There were many weak, some 
ill-judged, and several highly objectionable passages; and his manner throughou 


* The months of publication were not the same as at present. 
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“was a mixture of the declamatory and the familiar, begotten upon a bad debating- 
‘society style by the habit of squabbling with Mr. M'Donagh. There is, perhaps, no 
reason why you should say this in so many words; but really there ought to be 
some small shade in your picture, as the glare is too much for moderate eyes. 

“TI conceive you have committed the same error with respect to O'Connell. 
Posterity are entitled to know that he never delivered a speech so carelessly and 
ineffectively as this one. Let them interpret the fact as they please—and it is 
capable of a highly favourable construction—they have a claim, at all events, to have 
dt stated in a journal that looks to be a magazine of historical materials. 

“There are two or three verbal errors worth amending: as, for example, where 
you talk of ‘z#successful Irish lawyers’ failing in Parliament, you obviously mean 
and should have written ‘ successful,’ for they were successful as lawyers. Where 

ou had written about ‘every one’ judging for ‘himself,’ some one has corrected 
it into a grammatical error by making it ‘themselves.’ It is injudicious, too, to say 
‘that your readers Aeard Whiteside—as the Review ought to have pretensions to 
general circulation, and, in fact, does circulate among the Puseyites more than in 
Ireland. And on my own part,I feel highly affronted by a phrase you venture to 
use when you talk of the Attorney-General’s fracas as ‘a truly Irish scene.’ You 
.are truly impudent for saying so. 

“One objection still. Your simile of the Grecian temple and the Doric column 
is faulty. A Grecian temple has not necessarily Corinthian pillars; on the contrary, 
that order is so unusual in Greek temples that I know of but one instance in which 
it was used. It would be true to a greater extent of Roman temples, which fell 
into the decorative style, departing from the simplicity that characterized Greek 
architecture. Then, a Doric pillar is so bare as to be almost unsightly; a Doric 
‘temple is a usual simile for a stately, simple mind, but I doubt about the pillar. 
However, this is hypercritical; if you insert Roman temple for Greek, the sentence 
may pass muster. 

é Finally, I assure you unaffectedly that, with a single exception, I never read in 
the Dublin Review so good an article, and that I am convinced it will do you and 
them credit. Why the deuce did you send me hasty and ill-digested articles when 
you were capable of writing in this style ? 

“é If you could make room for a short story, it would illustrate the absurdity of 
the charge of conspiracy better than a hundred arguments. On the first day we ap- 
peared in the Queen’s Bench, we were in Court early, and I amused myself by 
inquiring who was this, and who was that? At length I observed a fat, squab, 
gray-haired man struggling on into the Crown side of the Court among the Tory 
dawyers. ‘ Pray,’said Ito O'Hagan, ‘ who is that old gentleman cleaving his way 
to the inner bar?’ The ‘old gentleman’ was my co-conspirator, Mr. Tyrrell,* whom 
I had never seen till we were in one indictment, fike a pair of pick-pockets in a hand- 
-cuff,— Yours always, 


“C. G. D.” 


I have before me a copy of the pamphlet in which Mr. Gartlan 
republished the article thus keenly and genially criticised, together 
with a subsequent paper which completed the subject in the Dublin 
Review of September, 1844. The Reviewer had, meanwhile, full 
time to digest these comments, for the preface to the pamphlet is 
ated, “ Dundalk, 8th October, 1844.” But, except the mistake in 
. grammar, none of the objections urged are attended to. The chal- 
Jenge to mortal combat sent by the Attorney-General, T. B. C. Smith, 
to Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, still keeps its place at page 22, as “a truly 
Irish scene.” The architectural simile that contrasts Whiteside’s 
florid déclamation with the massive speech of Jonathan Henn, which 
many of the bar preferred, remains untouched at page 30. ‘‘We 


* The death of this good P. P. of Lusk, which occurred in the course of the Trial, is 
<ommemorated in Thomas Davis's poem, “ The Burm.” 
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may compare the one to a Grecian temple decked with Corinthian 
pillars and gorgeous statues ; the other to a stately but simple Doric 
column.” Nor was the rest of the excessive praise, lavished on the 
future Chief Justice, toned down in the least when the ¢/ude was thus 
reproduced. And, by the way, the charge of generous exaggera in 

which Mr. Duffy most justly brings against his friend’s estimate of 
Whiteside, may, with at least equal justice, be brought against his 
own estimate of his friend’s paper. The personal interest of the 

subject, which was then “ palpitating with actuality,” had much todo 
with his opinion that this was the best but one of all the articles he 
had read in the first thirty-three numbers of the Dud/in. What that 
one better article may have been I am unable to conjecture. 

It is a grievous loss to literature that politics, and (worse still) the 
politics of a distant colony, have engrossed the brilliant pen which 
wrote the “Muster of the North,” and the Introduction to the 
‘* Ballad Poetry of Ireland.” Has it been idle during the thirty years 
since then? If “C. G. D.” have on other “ Saturday Mornings” of 
his life dashed off many letters as interesting as the one that we have 
just perused, I hope that some of them may yet fall into hands as 
rash as mine. 


NOTES IN THE BIG HOUSE. 


AS our poor sick mites do not go home for the holidays, we had 
quite a full house at Christmas; and, indeed, we must say that both 
boys and girls enjoyed themselves highlv during the festive season. 
The two wards were beautifully decorated with festoons of holly and 
ivy. The children had a regular Christmas dinner of roast beef and 
plum pudding. And as for sweets!—there seemed to be no end to 
the supplies that came in from friends both new and old. One good 
gentlemanarrived with a lot of pretty tinytin boxes, each containingtwo 
threepenny pieces; and one of these he gave as a Christmas box to 
every single child in the house. And at the same time, his own 
little children went round with a quantity of toys, going from bed to 
bed, and putting something pretty into every wee pair of hands in the 
two great wards. You may be sure many grateful little hearts wished 
the kind young visitors a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
Since we last gave an account of the sick children in the Big 
House, our eldest Thomas—for we have had three Thomases all at the 
same time in the boys’ ward—has gone to heaven. The poor fellow 
had been very sick for a long time, and full of pains and aches of 
every kind. Lately he became so bad that the priest came to see 
him and give him Holy Communion every week. At length, when 
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he had suffered more than any one could tell, and had been patient 
up to the end, the good God took him to Himself One day, shortly 
before he died, awaking from a slumber, and fixing his wide-open 
eyes, like one returning from a far-off dream, on the nun who was 
sitting by his little bed comforting and watching him, he said, slowly 
-and thoughtfully: ‘‘ Yes, I w// pray for you when I go to heaven.” 

Our second Thomas, who is two years and three months old, is a 
-darling little man. He is called Gipsy, by way of a pet name; and 
when any one says, “ How are you, little Gipsy?’ he looks up with 
two round, brown eyes, and gravely smiles. There is something 
very wrong with the fingers of each hand, and the doctor is trying to 
cure them so that he may not be without the use of them all his life. 
He is getting better already; and now, when any one offers him a 
penny, he closes the poor fingers on it in the most careful way, and 
seems quite proud of being able to do anything so clever. 

Thomas the third has disease of the heart, and is a sad-looking 
poor boy. When we next happen to have three Thomases in the 
hospital together, we must certainly try and distinguish them better. 
Would it not be nice to call them Thomas, Tommy, and Tom ? 

We have a very comical sprite, a dropsy case, in the ward at pre- 
sent. Nothing pleases this young man so much as sitting up in his 
‘crib with a broad-brimmed straw hat on. He seems to think it is 
good for him to have the old hat stuck on his head, and it is every 
now and then taken out of a press and givento him. He looks so 
old-fashioned when thus dressed up that one can hardly help asking, 
‘‘Wouldn’t the little old man also like to have a pipe to smoke ?” 

The Busy Bee Brigade held their meeting in the hospital on 
Christmas Eve. There was a good attendance of the members, and 
they brought nine pounds for the sick children in their rattling boxes. 
A family of dear little friends wrote from Mayo Bridge, enclosing a 
present of five shillings to buy sweets for the children in the Big 
House at Christmas, and saying they had also some toys, which they 
would bring the next time they were coming to Dublin. From Bel- 
fast, a faithful knight wrote to say he should like to get some more 
collecting cards, as all he had were filled up, and he wanted to get 
some money forthe Children’s Hospital from the boys of St. Malachy’s 
College, where he is at present. 

We have one word more to say, and it is that we are very badly 
4n want just now of some old clothes. 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 
Carrer III. 
THE GRANGE. 


GRANT was accordingly admitted into our unpretending family circle, 
and he seemed to like it. It did not take long to make him at home, 
and I fancied that his manner grew less abrupt, and his philosophic 
utterances less harsh and sententious, as his heart expanded in the 
kindly atmosphere around him. 

Mr. Edwards kept his engagement, and our dinner passed plea- 
santly enough. I could see by my mother’s looks and manner that 
she approved of my new acquaintance; nor did this surprise me, for 
he exhibited a marked respect in his manner towards her, not un- 
mingled with a kind of tendermess. 

“ How often I have pictured such a scene as this !” he said to me, 
as we emerged from the dining-room window on to the lawn, still. 
bright with an evening sunlight, and studded with its beds of scarlet 
geraniums. ‘‘ After the intolerable affectation of those pineries and 
graperies, this little belt of shrubbery and reasonable flower-garden 
is a positive refreshment.” 

“Mary will feel flattered,” I replied, as we approached my 
sister, who was loitering among the flower-beds. ‘‘ Mr. Grant was 
extolling the superiority of our garden overthat of the Earl of Brad- 
ford.” Mary gave an incredulous smile, but Grant vehemently pro- 
tested that he was in earnest. 

“ My mother will be in raptures at the news,” said Mary; “in her 
heart I know she considers her fuschias and petunias quite equal to 
Mr. Jones’s orchids, only she don’t dare to say so; but with so judi- 
cious a critic as Mr. Grant to back her, I fear for her humility.” 

“ What I mean is this,” said Grant: “this acre and a half of 
pleasure-ground, and the paddock beyond it, a man can take in and 
make his own; I daresay Miss Aubrey has raked every border, and 
my friend Jack has ere this climbed every tree within its boundaries. 
Well, that makes you at home with them all; but imagine climbing 
any of Mr. Jones's Brazilian evergreens, or pruning one of his vines!” 

“ I don't suppose the Earl of Bradford would desire to accom- 
plish either of those feats,” said Mary; “he is content to see the 
grapes sent up for his London dinner-parties, and for the rest to 
enjoy the reputation of having the finest private collection of tropical 
plants in England.” 

“Yes,” said the vicar, who at that moment joined us, “it must be 
owned he turns his coal-pits to some account. Wonderful how those 
Bradford collieries are paying just now,” he continued, addressing 
my father ; “and the strikes in the north keep up the price of 
izon. 

14* 
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“ Whereabouts are these said collieries ?” said Grant ; “not surely 
in this neighbourhood 2” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mary; “you are not to suppose that our county 
is all made up of pineries and graperies ; we produce a frightful amount 
of coal and iron not twelve miles from Oakham.” 

“t And a strange contrast it is,” said the vicar, “to get in here at 
the Oakham station, and find yourselfin half an hour at Bradford.” 

Grant looked inquiringly. 

‘‘Perhaps you have no coal districts in Australia ?” said Mary; 
“if so, such a place as Bradford would be a novelty to you. Well, 
really, I wouldn’t mind the ashpits, if it were not for the women and 
children.” | 

This truly feminine epitome of the social state of Bradford did not 
greatly enlighten our visitor, and [ hastened to aid his intelligence. 
“ Bradford is a place,” I said, ‘‘ where men work three days in the 
week, and get drunk the other four; where the wages are paid on 
Saturday evening in the public-houses, and spent before the men go 
to work again on Wednesday morning; and where husbands usually 
kick their wives to death, and daughters as well as sons work in the 
coal-pits.” ~ 

“ T'oo true,” said my father; ‘there were five kicking cases, only 
last sessions, and all connected with drunkenness.” 

“ And you tell me this new government of ours is going to sup- 
port the public-houses ?” said Grant. 

“ Bound to do it; it’s the licensed victuallers’ interest that returned 
them.” 

“I'd see the licensed victuallers at Old Nick first,” said Grant. 

“ Then, my dear sir, you'd never get a majority.” 

“ And this is the way you get your legislators?” he cried, with 
vehemence; ‘‘a fine promise for the legislation.” 

é I take it, my dear sir,” chimed in the vicar, with that distinct, 
harmonious pronunciation which marked him for an Oxonian, “I 
take it that legislation can never practically touch this question. 
Inerease of education, a spread of general intelligence among our 
labourers and artisan classes will, in time, no doubt, effect a change; 
but we cannot make men moral by Act of Parliament.” 

“I fancy,” I remarked, “that one can help them to be immoral, 
and our legislation on this question undoubtedly tends that way.” 

“ A curious fact was stated in the debates the other night,” said my 
father, ‘‘that in five dioceses in Ireland the public. houses regularly 
closed on Sundays by the voluntary determination of the people.” 

é That is the influence of the Roman Catholic priesthood,” said 
Mr. Edwards; “a totally different state of things from anything 
among ourselves.” 

Grant rubbed his hands in a sort of ecstasy. ‘‘ Exactly what I 
always say,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ personal influence will effect what your 
favourite /aw will never bring about. Now, if the Irish bishops and 
parish clergy can close the public-houses in Ireland on Sunday by their 
personal influence, why don’t your Lord Bradfords and your Bishops 
of Exborough, and your excellent Vicars of Oakham (no offence, 
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Mr. Edwards) come down on the Bradford pot-houses, and put a stop 
to all these villainies ?” . ' 

“ Why, indeed ?” said Mary, gravely, “I have often asked myself 
that guestion.” 

“My dear Miss Aubrey,” protested the vicar, “the cases are 
totally different.” 

“ Really, Grant,” I exclaimed, “your plan is an original one. 
Conceive our good bishop evangelising the publics, and bringing in 
the secular arm to aid him, in the person of Lord Bradford |” 

“But why not P” persisted Grant. 

“ First and foremost,’ I replied, ‘‘ because the publicans are 
stanch supporters of Church and State, and you couldn’t expect their 
Jordships to extirpate their natural allies.” 

Mr. Edwards cleared his throat. ‘‘Isn’t that rather a strong ex- 
pression, my dear Mr. John? I suppose the licensed victuallers are 
none the worse for upholding our venerable constitution ?”” 

‘* And how do they uphold it?” I said; “I haven't yet forgotten 
the Bradford banners.” w 

Mr. Edwards cleared his throat again, and was hesitating fora 
reply, when Grant demanded an explanation. “Oh,” I said, “it was 
at the last general election. The Radicals had got up the cry for 
‘ Unsectarian Schools,’ whilst the other party went in for ‘Sound 
Scriptural Education.’ So what did they do but get banners inscribed 
in big gold. letters, ‘ Beer and the Bible: our National Drink and our 
National Religion.’ "w | i 

By this time, Mr.. Edwards had recovered his presence of mind. 
‘* Very improper, of course, and extremely bad taste, to say the least,” 
he said; “but you will remember the whole thing was disowned by 
the Conservative Committee.” 

“ Oh, I know that,” I replied; “ but, notwithstanding their repu- 
diation of the banners, they would find it difficult after that to lead a 
crusade against the beer-shops.” 

Whilst thus talking, we had sauntered to a spot commanding an 
extensive view over the surrounding country. In the distance rose 
the granite peaks of Leven Moor, divided from us by a tract of undu- 
Jating and highly-cultivated land, along which white puffs of smoke 
from time to time revealed the presence of the Exborough and Brad- 
ford Railway. 

‘“‘That is a famous view,” I observed; “it gives just what one 
always wants, both sides of a question.” ' 

“ What question ?” said Mary. 

“Well, everything; there's the moor, which makes you long for a 
free life in the wilderness, safe out of reach of beer and Bradford ; and 
there's the express train to pull you back to common sense and duty.” 

" Duty!’ said Grant; “it's a wonderful word. Have you ever 
thought, Miss Aubrey, what an odd time we should have of it, ifevery 
one took to doing their duty ?” 

“Why odd?” said Mary. ‘I wish with all my heart we did it.” 


e This incident actually occurred at a late General Election. 
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“Well, but follow it up, and see what would come of it,” said 
t. 


Mary, who had no great capacity for “ following thin ” 
looked a little perplexed, so I came ‘0 her rescue. “ Whet swould 
come of it ?” I asked. 

‘‘ A universal social revolution,” was his reply. 

“ [ hope not,” said poor Mary; “ I've a horror of the very word.” 

Grant smiled, but persisted that it would be so. “Just consider: 
there would be no crimes, and therefore no police ; no wars and there- 
fore no standing armies ; nothing to punish, and so no prisons; very 
little poverty, so probably no workhouses.” 

“I beg to differ from you in that view,” said Mr. Edwards; 
“poverty would exist if we were all saints to-morrow.” 

“I didn’t say mo poverty,” said Grant, “ but much less of it, and 
quite of another kind. It would not be squalid, or degrading, or 
abject poverty if the rich did their duty.” 

“ And what zs doing our duty ?” said Mary, “ becanse hadn't we 
better do it instead of talking about it ?” 

““ Exactly what I was going to say,” I exclaimed; “for any prac- 
tical result of our argument we must have a precise definition of 

uty.’ 

Mr. Edwards looked as if he was naturally expected to furnish 
this definition. ‘‘I presume,” he said, “ that each man’s conscience 
must prescribe his own line of duty.” 

“ Fidelity to conscience,” said my father; ‘‘ yes, that’s a safe rule, 
and it has a good English ring about it.” 

Still Grant kept silence. 

é With all deference, my dear father,” I said, “ I don’t think it fully 
meets the requirement. Mr. Grant will smile if I go back to my old 
ground, but we want a fixed Jaw to direct our conscience.” 

‘It is conscience which supplies the law,” said Edwards. 

“ What if myconscience prompts me to shoot the Prime Minister ?” 
I inquired. 

é“ That would be a false conscience, of course,” he replied, ‘‘ which 
moO man would be justified in following.” 

“ But there's the difficulty ; there must be something or somebody 
to tell me that it is false, and, if so, it is that something or somebody 
that gives me the rule of duty.” 

Edwards found himself in a difficulty, and was not unwilling to 
shift it on to the shoulders of another. ‘‘It was Mr. Grant who first 
started this elaborate discussion,” he said, politely ; ‘ perhaps he will 
give us his solution of the question 2” 

“Yes, pray do,” said Mary, “ or we shall get no tea this evening.” 

Grant looked a little confused. ‘‘It seems simple enough,” he 
said, without raising his eyes from a rosebud which he was delibe- 
rately picking to pieces; ‘‘I suppose there's the Gospel.” 

** Quite so,” ejaculated Mr. Edwards, much relieved ; “‘ of course, 
there’s the Gospel.” 

““ But, dear me! don’t we follow the Gospel ?” said Mary. 

“Im not so sure that we do,” replied Grant ; “ at least a good deal 
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of it. How about the Sermon on the Mount, for example ? É can’t at 
this moment call to mind any imstance among my own acquaintance 
of people offering their left cheek when they've been struck on the 
right. or giving their cloak to those who have taken away their 
coat. : | 


“é Literal interpretations ” began the vicar. 

“ Which if everybody followed there would be very little work for 
us lawyers,” I added. 

“ Precisely what I started with saying,” cried Grant: “that if 
everyone simply did his duty, or, if you like it better, if everyone 
followed the letter of the Gospel, the result would be a universal 
social revolution. If every owner of a demesne like this, for instance, 
did his duty according to this view, I take it we should not have quite 
so many Bradfords.”’ . 

My father laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ My dear young 
friend,” he said, “you areyoung, and have many very generous feelings, 
Iam sure; but when you have lived a little longer in this sad world 
of ours, you will find what a vast difference there is between the 
theoretical and the practical.” 

It was nice of my father to say this, and sounded kind and sen- 
sible; but, as we went in to tea, I felt that Grant had not had his 
answer. 

“ You will see our parish church to-morrow, Mr. Grant,” said my 
dear mother, who presided at the tea-table ; ‘‘it is one of the sights 
of Oakham.” 

“ Ah, hem! yes,” said Grant; ‘‘ Mr. Edwards has been so kind: 
but to-morrow I expect I shall go to Bradford.” 

‘To-morrow! to Bradford!” I exclaimed, setting down my un- 
tasted teacup on its saucer. : 

“Yes, I suppose there's a ten o'clock train, isn't there?” he 
asked, composedly. 

& Our morning service is at half-past ten,” said Mary, in a low 
tone, whilst Mr. Edwards contented himself with a significant 
silence. 

“ Has my description of Bradford proved so attractive that you 
cannot defer your visit till Monday ?” I inquired. . 

Poor Grant looked somewhat badgered, but he was incapable of 
an evasion. ‘ Being Sunday,” he said, with something of an effort, 
‘‘one must hear Mass, and 1 believe Bradford is the nearest Catholic 
church.” 

There was a moment of dead silence; Mary looked grave, my 
mother frightened, and it was my father at last who came to the 
rescue. ‘ All right, Mr. Grant; yes, there is a Catholic chapel there; 
you see we didn’t know, weren't aware—hem !—I suppose there are a 
good many Catholics in Australia ?” " . 

By this time Grant had recovered from his embarrassment, and 
the simple dignity of the man made itself felt in his answer: “ [am 
afraid I have startled you all by my announcement; but I really 
couldn't help it. I-told you you did not know whom you were in- 
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'& Pshaw ! my dear sir,” cried my father; ‘on these matters every- 
one suits himself, and Mr. Edwards will not mind showing you his 
church on Monday.” Si. 

é“ I consider it an engagement,” said the vicar, in his most Oxo- 
nian tone; “and I trust Mr. Grant will not suppose that our differ- 
ence of sentiment on immaterial points is any obstacle to our agree- 
tent in essentials.” 

“ I am no controversialist,” said Grant, “and I should really like 
to see your church—for many reasons.” 

This was a happy way of escaping from a difficulty; and the vicar 
taking his leave, his departure was followed by another interval of 
silence. I saw that Grant was concealing a full heart under an ex- 
terior of composure, and presently those earnest eyes were raised, 
and turned upon us. “I feel, Mr. Aubrey,” he said, addressing my 
father, “as if I ought not to be sitting here, enjoying your kind 
hospitality, without telling you a word of myself or my history. Not 
that there is anything worth telling,” he continued, smiling, as he 
noticed a certain look of anxiety on my dear mother’s countenance, 
“‘ for really I am not a returned convict. But in admitting a stranger 
to your family circle, you show me a confidence of which I feel I 
am unworthy.” 

“ Nothing wrong, my boy, is there?” said my father; he had 
taken a great liking to Grant, and as he spoke his voice betrayed it. 

“No, my dear sir, nothing; but at Oakham this morning you 
challenged me to tell you something more about myself, and if you 
still wish it, I will do so.” 

“ Shall we go 2” said my mother, rising. 

“*« By no means, dear madam,” said Grant, laughing. ‘ My story 
after all is much like that of the needy knife-grinder; but, such as it 
is, you shall hear it.” 

We settled ourselves to listen, and Grant began his story. 


CHAPTER IV, 
GRANT’S STORY. 


“‘My father belonged to what you in England would call a good 
family; we don’t know much of those distinctions in the bush, 
but he was a gentleman by birth, a University man, and of good con- 
nections. He married in his own rank of life, and soon after the 
time of his marriage, family troubles obliged him to leave England. 
1 don’t need to say anything more about these affairs just now, ex- 
cept that they had nothing to do with character. Bayard himself was 
not more unstained in reputation than my dear father. 

“He went to India first of all, but could not stand the climate, 
and removed to Australia. He had his wife’s little fortune, about ten 
thousand pounds, and with it he bought a large tract of Jand in 
Queensland, and stocked it with sheep. A very different sort of 
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place from Oakham, Miss Aubrey—grassy hills and valleys, no trees, 
@pen downs, and. a good broad stream or two, but none of your 
English woods and gardens. There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to make wool ; and in a year or two he got on, took more 
land and more sheep, and made more wool—that was his business. 
When a man has a good many thousand sheep to feed, he wants 
shepherds; and then there’s the killing, and skinning, and packing 
the wool, So by degrees he got a good many fellows into his em- 
ployment, for he paid them well, and was a kind master. The men 
respected him, they knew he could be bold as well as kind. More 
than once he captured a party of .bushrangers, and saved his stock 
from their depredations ; and our rough settlers felt him to be more 
than a good neighbour or a good master—they gathered round him 
as a protector. 

“ I have said that my father was a University man, and something 
of a fine scholar. He had brought with him a fair stock of books, 
and as time allowed him, he did his best to carry on my education. 
At twelve years old, I fancy I had mastered about as much Latin and 
Greek as { should have learnt in the same time at Harrow; and, 
besides that, I had gained a good many morsels of useful knowledge, 
better acquired in the bush. But my father could only teach me 
what he knew himself, and of some things he was ignorant. You 
see, my dear lady,” said Grant, addressing my mother, ‘‘I shouldn't 
like to say anything that would give you pain, or seem, as it were, 
bumptious, and for a fellow like me to be talking about such things 
would just be nonsense ; but still, you know, it isn’t always prety and 
that sort of thing that a man gets at the University. My father 
never got into any awkward scrapes; he became a good hand at the 
classics, and a famous rower. He spent as much money as became 
his rank, and a good deal more than suited his father’s pocket; but 
as to religion, I fancy he shared it with Socrates. His standard was 
honour; to speak the truth, because it was the truth; to be brave, 
and courteous, and just, and merciful, and to be all that because 
nothing else was worthy of a gentleman. Of course I learnt my 
catechism, my mother taught me that; and she read me stories out 
of the Bible, in which I delighted: all about Jacob, and the patri- 
archs, and the flocks of sheep ; it seemed just like our own life in the 
bush, and I fancied every bushman was an Edomite. 
. ‘Well, one day, as we were sitting down to supper, there came 
word that old Mike, the shepherd, was dying, and that Biddy, his 
wife, was at the door, and would not go till she had seen the master. 
My father got up and went to her. ‘Oh, wirra, wirra, that I should 
see the day!’ she said; ‘there’s Mike dyin’, and askin’ for the priest, 
and sorra a priest is there within sixty miles, and him at Ballarat |’ 

sé A priest, Biddy !’ said my father ; ‘what good would he do your 
husband if he could see him? More to the purpose if he could see 
a doctor.’ 

“What good is it, yourhonour? Why he'd get the rites of the 
Church, the cratur, and not be dyin’ like a haythen ora Jew. 

‘To make along story short, Biddy so moved my father’s kind 
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heart, that he sent offa man and horse to Ballarat to fetch a priest, 
and the priest’came in time to give poor Mike all he wanted, so that 
he died like 2 Christian. 

“ My father entertained the priest as a matter of course ; and, when 
it was all over, Father Daly said he would like to ride the country 
round, and see if there were any others who might chance to want 
him. Well, it was wonderful the number he found who were, and 
would be, or ought to have been Catholics; for three days, as poor 
Biddy said, ‘he was baptizin’ and marryin’ and buryin’ people for 
the bare life,’ and at the end: of the third day he came to my father. 
“ Mr. Grant,’ he said, ‘ I’ve a great favour to ask of you, which I’m 
sure, for these poor fellows’ sake, you wont refuse.’ 

“é Anything in reason,’ said my father; ‘ whatis it you wish for ?’ 

“Why, a barn, or a store, ora place of some sort, where I can say 
Mass to-morrow morning.’ 

“Well, a barn was found, and Father Daly was at work half the 
night knocking and hammering, till he had got up what did for an 
altar. He had brought all he wanted with him; poor enough it all 
was; but next day he said Mass, and all the settlers within twenty 
miles, Catholics and Protestants, were present at it. For it was 
seldom enough they got a good word from priest or parson, and so, 

oor fellows, they cared for it when they got it; and get it they did. 
Just after the Gospel Father Daly turned round and addressed us. 

t was simple enough, nothing eloquent, nothing of fine preaching ; 
just a few plain words, telling us that what we had got to do in the 
world was to serve God and save our souls—not to enjoy ourselves 
or make a lot of money, but to keep out of sin, and serve God, and 
get to heaven—very plain doctrine, indeed, Miss Aubrey, and spoken 
in a strong Irish brogue, very different from your friend Mr. Edward's 
genteel voice, that sounds for aJl the world like the flute-stop of an 
organ; and I’m half afraid to tell you that Father Daly was a short, 
thick-set man, with a face for all the world like a potato. But that 
is what he told us, and, my word, but it went home tothe fellows’ 
hearts; and as to my father, he laid his head on his arm, and sobbed 
_ like a baby. : 

“ After Mass was over he went to him ; I don’t know how it all 
came about, but Father Daly stayed two days longer, and they had 
some longish talks together; and a week or two later my father went 
down to Brisbane, and when he came back he told us he was a 
Catholic. 

_ "We soon saw the change, though it did not come all at once. 
As brave and true, and just as ever, but the pride was gone—and 
after a bit he got a priest, a Spanish Benedictine, to come and settle 
at Glenleven, as our place was called. He took charge of my educa- 
tion, and rode about looking upthe settlers, and every morning when he 
was with us, I served his Mass. Well, I’ve seen some of your fine 
churches, and they get up all thatsort of thing now in tremendous style, 
but St. Peter’s itself would never be to me what that little wooden barn 
was, which we called our chapel. The Mass, the daily Mass, in the 
wilderness there, with a dozen or so of rough shepherds and cattle 
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drivers only, kneeling there in the early morning, all so still, so 
bhumble—I tell you it was the cave of Bethlehem ! 

“ Father Jerome did a great work among the settlers. Gradually 
they got to love him and trust him, and he did what he liked among 
them ; and my father too had a grip on them all; with all their free, . 
unshackled ways they felt his power, and it ruled them. Many of them 
till then had lived like dogs, and he and Father Jerome just made 
menof them. It can be done, sir,” said Grant, lookingly fixedly 
at me, “and there is only one way of doing it. It was not Jaw that 
made the change at Glenleven, but two men with loving hearts, who 
lived in the fear of God, and spent themselves for their brethren. 

“When I was nineteen, my dear mother died, and my father was 
obliged to revisit Europe. There was some bother about the Irish 
estates—well, it don’t matter; he came back to Europe and brought 
me with him ; he did not care to stay in England, so we just passed 
through, and crossed by Holyhead, and the three months, which were 
all we stayed, were mostly spent in the county Mayo. Before we sailed 
again, we came up to Dublin, and a thing happened to me there 
which I shall carry in memory to my grave. 

“There was a lad about my own age, young Harry Gibson, whom 
my father had agreed to take out with him, and let him learn sheep- 
farming. It was a Sunday afternoon, and we two were coming home 
after a longish walk, when we passed a little chapel, the door of which 
was open. ‘Come in here,’ said Harry, ‘and maybe you'll see the 
strangest sight in Dublin.” Weentered—an ugly little place enough, 
with an aisle divided off the whole length of the Church by iron bars, 
behind which some old women were kneeling. They were not nuns, 
but, as I afterwards heard, single ladies who lived here by way ofa 
home, in St. Joseph’s Retreat as it was called. 

“ We knelt down and said our prayers, and I was wondering what 
Harry had brought me there to see; when there came in from the 
little sacristy a figure such as I had never seen before—such as in this . 
world I shall never see again. How shall I describe him? An old 
man, stooping and bent, in extreme old age, in his black priest’s 
cassock, so worn it was and threadbare; but his face, his eyes— 
all that was human was gone out of them,—the flesh, the body, and 
the pride of life all gone, destroyed, obliterated. Nothing left but 
the stamp of an unutterable meekness. He walked feebly up to the 
altar and knelt there, such a worship in the bend of his head; and 
after a little he rose and returned to the sacristy, and, as he passed 
us, those meek eyes fell on me and penetrated metothe >: . 

“I was still full of the thought of it all, when the sacristy door 
opened again, and a little serving boy came up to me, and whispered 
that ‘ the Father wanted to speak to me.’ I went in wonder, and there 
he sat, in an old broken arm-chair, with alittle kneeling-place beside 
him, to which he motioned me. I could not have resisted him if it 
had been to save my life, so Iknelt and waited till he should speak.” 

é“ My child,’ he said, ‘do you want to save. your soul ?” 

é. [ do indeed, Father.’ os | 
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é“ “Well then, you'll mind my words, will you?’ I bowed my 
head, for my heart was beating so I could not speak. . 

‘** You must promise me three things: that you'll never miss 
hearing Mass on Sundays, if you're within twelve miles of it; that 
you'll never drink a drop of spirits—and here now, that you'll guard 
your eyes,’ and, as he said it, he put his hand over my eyes, so, and 
as I felt the touch of those thin, wasted fingers, I knew it was the 
touch of a saint. “ Do you promise, my boy ?” 

“ *] do indeed,’ I said ; ‘I promise you all three things.’ 

‘¢* Well then, if you do,’ he said, ‘I'll promise _you something '— 
and he spoke slow and distinct,—‘J promise you, you'll save your soul. 
And one thing more I have to say to you, and don’t forget my words: 
Lf riches increase, sel not your heart on them ; and mind this word, too: 

@ must lay down our lives for the brethren.’ He laid his hand on my 
head and blessed me, and somehow or otherI got back to my place. 
Harry took my arm, and we left the chapel. 

é Who is he ?’ was all I could say. 

‘*¢ A saint,’ was his reply, ‘if there ever was one on this earth; that 
was Father Henry Foung.’ 

“I had never before heard of that extraordinary man, but Harry 
told me many marvellous things about him; how at eighty years of 
age he lived on bread and vegetables, never slept on a softer bed 
than a bare board, and how, penniless as he was, as to private means, 
thousands passed through his hands, the alms entrusted to him, and 
administered with inconceivable labour. The look and the words 
of such a man were not easily forgotten ; and so you see, ” continued 
Grant, laughing, “ you see how it is that [ became a water-drinker, 
and why, come what will, I must go to Bradford to-morrow.” 

“ And I see how it is,” thought I to myself, “that Grant’s eyes 
are not precisely like the eyes of other men.” But I said nothing. 

“Is that all?” said Mary. 

“Very nearly,” replied Grant. “ We went back to Australia, and 
began the sheep-farming again. As I grew older, I often went down 
to Brisbane and Sydney to do business for my father, and many’s the 
time I thanked Father Young for his three warnings. My father, 
meanwhile, was growing a prosperous man, and people said he was 
saving money. But then came the gold fever, and drew all our hands 
away; his health too began to break; and four years after our return 
from Ireland it was all over. A day ortwo before the end something 
seemed to trouble him, ‘ Willie,’ he said, ‘I don’t care to live for 
anything else, but I wish the debts had been paid.” Now, you must 
know that, when he first left England, there had been debts, not his 
own, but his father’s ; a good deal had been paid, and for what re- 
mained they made a composition with their creditors. But the dream 
of my father’s life had been to pay them all back in full, and not till 
he had done that, he used to say, could he feel himself a free man. 

“How much is there at Sydney ?’ I asked. 

"4 £40,000.’ 

a be I started. I had no notion he had laid by so much. ‘ And the 
ebts 2" 
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- © Well, they're over í 60,000 ; if you paid them out of that, there 
wouldn’t be much left for you, my boy.’ 

é“ s But, then, the land 2” 

*** Worth nothing now, with every fellow that can do a day’s 
work off to the diggings.’ 

é é Well, it don’t matter, father,’ I said, ‘the debts shall be paid; ' 
so set your mind at ease about that. It shall never be said that you 
left the money, and it didn’t do the thing you wished.’ 

“I think I still see the smile on his face, as he squeezed my hand 
and whispered, ‘ Thank you.’ 

““ So I left Harry to do what he could at Glenleven, and as soon as 
I could put things straight, and get the money together, I brought it 
to England. The debts are all paid off, thank God, and they leave 
me about / 4,000 to start with. You see,” he added, laughing, “ Iam 
not in a way to stand much in need of Father Young’s last warning.” 

“ Really, Mr. Grant, it’s a most beautiful story,” said my mother, 
‘and quite a lesson.” 

Grant looked at her with his kind, sweet smile, then rose and bade 
us all goodnight. My father went to show him his room, and I was 
following, when Mary held me fast, and whispered, “ Don’t go; I want 
to say something.” 

“My dear Mary, I’m so awfully sleepy.” 

“I don’t care ; one turn under the verandah.” 

“ What a tyrant you are! Well, here goes; now what is it?” 

‘© Jack,” she said, half choking with emotion, “ you see who he is, 
don’t you ?” 

“See? Who? Grant?” 

“ Ves, Grant—if you like tocall him so; JZ should call him the 
Duke of Leven.” 

“ Duke of fiddlesticks! Why, what are you dreaming of, Marvy 2 
The old duke died at Baden, and his son Carstairs in India.” 

“ Did you ever hear of his death ?” she asked. 

“ No, I don’t know that I did; but this isn’t he: why he would be 
old enough to be Grant’s father.” 

é And was his father,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, Jack, that you shouldn't see 
it, and you a lawyer! His father at Oxford, and the debts, and then 
the estates in Ireland, andthe name they gave their land in Australia, 
Glenleven. Oh, Jack, don’t you see it?” . 

I did see it sure enough, though it was mortifying that she had 
guessed it before me. 

“ Mary,” I said, “you're a Solomon. Put you on a judge's wig, and 
in your summing up you'd beat the Chief Justice! But what shall we 
do? Must we tell my father ?” 

The question was debated, but, as Mary said, we might be wrong; 
and even if we were right, it did not seem the thing to force Grants 
secret. If he did not want to be known asthe Duke of Leven, it was 
not for us to unveil him. At any rate we resolved to say nothing at 
present, but to wait for what might follow. 7 
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THE. IRISH CHILDREN’S FIRST COMMUNION. 
In THREE PARTS. | 


Part I.—THE CATECHISM CLASS. 


Y story wafts me—if so slight a thing 
Be deemed a story—backward many years ; 

I dread to count them, for on viewless wing 

Fast fleeteth from me with its hopes and fears 

Life’s week of work-days, and the Sabbath nears, 
Silent and swift. Far back and far apart 

From present duties fond remembrance peers, 
While scenes, long vanished, into being start . 

From bygone summer-times of year and life and heart. 


How sweet the mem’ry of those summer days, 
Whose sun shone brighter far than sun shines now, 
When down the steep and rugged mountain-ways 
Sped many a peasant-child whose sunburnt brow 
Told of long watches shared with sheep and cow, 
Out on the brae, in fair or blustering weather. 
But now released they come with merry row 
Of shouts and Jaughter, skipping o’er the heather, 
The girls linked arm-in-arm, the boys in bands together. 


So many helping hands can parents spare ? 
They’re bidden to the catechism class, 
And all the parish youngsters must be there. 
For though on evry Sunday, after Mass, 
The children who are old enough to “‘ pass” 
Are dinned with Christian doctrine, yet ’tis found 
Most of their giddy little heads, alas! ' 
Imbibe it slowly, and the priest feels bound 
To stretch the Sunday-school at times the whole week round. 


When winter days have lengthened into spring, 
And spring’s chill rains have ceased to pour amain, 
When larks begin to make the welkin ring— 
Then down the hillside and across the plain, 
Noisy and blithesome, winds the swelling train 
Of children, to the chapel hieing fast. 
No tight-laced boot or boddice causeth pain: 
Such cramping fashions to the winds they cast— 
Barefoot and free they speed, and reach their goal at last. 


The Irish Children’s First Communion. 


For on last Sunday, when “‘ the Book was changed” 
The second time, arose the mild uproar 

Of women, who with careful hand arranged, 
Their Sunday gowns behind them and before, 
Half kneeling and half sitting on the floor; 

While on ¢heir side the men, in frieze bedight, 
Relieved their wearied ankles less or more, 

Not standing, sitting, nor pet kneeling quite, . 

But lolling on, left knee, with elbow on the right. 


Yet soon they stood ; and when the stir had ceased, 
And gallery grandees their seats had ta’en— 

After some moments’’solemn pause the priest 
Turned to instruct his simple flock with plain 
And earnest ‘words, whereof they best retain 

This final warning: ‘‘ Come, my children dear, 
Work at your catechism might and main, 

For some of you are backward still, I fear, 

And now within a month the Bishop will be here.” 


Then with a father’s mild authority, . 
Strong in his priestly power and love, he.spake; 
Knowing full well his people would but be 
Happy and proud such sacrifice to make ! 
For holy faith and for their children's sake. 
And so poor mothers, till the month be o’er, 
Must the routine of household duties break, 
That their ‘‘ wee girleens”” may be free to store 
Within their innocent minds a hoard of Christian lore. 


Thus through the bygone week the children came, 
Not (as in towns) from streets and lanes hard by, 


But most from distant homes; and who could blame 
Those entering late? Yet doth the wise priest try 


To frown a little, as, demure and sly, 
The truants fain by stealth would reach their place. 
How swift the eager, crowded moments fly, 
As rival classes through their chapters race— 
Tilllo! again ’tis come, the day of rest and grace. 


No day of rest for First Communion class! 
The priest his tardy breakfast speeds, to come 
To the young swarm that tarries after Mass. 
Hushed at his coming is the busy hum 
Of question and reply, and all grow dumb 
While Father John repeats his explanation 
(Not yet half frequently enough for some) 
Of what each one must do in preparation 


For First Communion these, and those for Confirmation. 
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Deftly he then examines lads and lasses, 
Mingling judicious praise with kind reproof, 
Transfixing culprits through his silver ‘“ glasses "— 
But hark! the clink-clink of a horse’s hoof. 
A frieze coat hurries in, yet stands aloof 
Till asks the priest what may his business be. 
Death ‘is a visitor beneath his roof | 
*Tis a sick call away behind Croagh Shee— 
Thither the pastor hastes, the children breathe more free. 


Then swells anew the catechetic clatter— 

“ How many Gods are there?” and ‘' What ts sin 2” 
For the poor teachers ’tis no easy matter 

Within fair limits to control the din, 

Especially when “ ups and downs” begin. 
But when the tumult soars beyond due bounds, 

The ‘‘ Master” takes his cane, ne’er used within 
These hallowed walls—and yet the eager sounds 

Calm down, as, cane in hand, he sternly goes his rounds. 


Among the boys, a mighty monarch, he 
Doth all the week hold undivided sway 
Within the sultry schoolhouse which you see 
Out yonder near the churchyard gate. To-day . 
A gentler sovereign, easier to obey, 
Rules meekly “mid the girls: ’tis Miss O'Neill 
From Hawthorn Nook, a mile along the bay, 
Who tries to make her three young charges feel 
For this most holy task some of her own bright zeal. 


For these the hours of class seem all too brief, 
But to their pupils tardy sounds the bell 

Which brings tired head and restless limb relief, 
Gath’ring them round the altar-rails, to swell 
The chorus of Hail Marys. Then pell-mell 

The urchins scramble for their caps, and press, 
With that rude crushing schoolboys love so well, 

Out to the road. The girls depart with less 

Of disregard for peace, propriety, and dress. 


Then what a merry progress homeward! Some 
Proceed but intermittently, delaying 
Betimes with this or that familiar chum, 
At pitch-and-toss, or tig, or marbles playing, 
So long that motherkind at home are saying: 
“ What can be keeping Billy there this late ?” 
William, meanwhile, his chances sagely weighing, 
Decides that, though the charm of ‘‘ mebs”’ be great, 
For dinner cold or scant it scarce will compensate. — 
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The Sunday dinner! Epicures, in vain . . 
My muse to you would picture what that means 
For those whose week-day fare is passing plain, 
At best a herring; but to-day brown beans 
Steam round their bit of bacon, with young greens 
Or cauliflower to enhance the zest 
Of what to hungry health is worth tureens 
Of turtle to the rich—potatoes dressed 
In native jackets all, smiling their very best. 


This is the bait which wileth Billy home 

E’en from that fascinating pitch-and-toss. 
Lured by this prospect, he will scorn to roam 

After the brightest butterflies that cross 

His homeward pathway. Without further loss 
Of time he hast’neth in with cheeks aglow, 

And doth his cap upon the dresser toss ; 
Whilst mother mildly grumbles, ‘‘ Home so slow | 

The Catechism Class was over long ago.” 


RELICS OF RICHARD DALTON WILLIAMS— 
“SHAMROCK” OF THE NATION.* 


HE reasons why out of all the poets, past, present, and future, 
I have thought fit to begin with one who must, I fear, be 
quite unknown to most of you, are, first, because he ss unknown, and 
ought, I think, to be known.and prized; secondly, because some 
unpublished materials concerning him have been entrusted to me for 
publication, and I have neglected the trust too long; and thirdly, a 
reason analogous to the one put forward by an excellent countryman 
of ours who, when remonstrated with for chastising somewhat im- 
moderately the wife of his bosom, replied: “ An” your Reverence, 
who'll bate her if J don’t bate her ?” Who will read and praise the 
poets of Ireland if we ourselves in Ireland do not read and praise 
them? Certainly not the critics over the water, who are too much 
inclined to pursue towards Goldsmith’s compatriots the policy of 
which poor Oliver complained in his own open-hearted way: ‘‘ When- 
ever I write any thing very good, the public make a point of knowing 
nothing about it.” 
Of this “ conspiracy of silence ” amongst British critics against 


* This lecture was delivered a week after that “On the Literary Studies of 
Ladies,” published in the IRISgR MONTHLY for August, 1876. 
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those who bless God that the “curse of Swift” is upon them, that 
they are Irishmen; let Mr. William Rossetti be taken as a specimen. 
He is a critic of note, especially among his own set and in his own 
opinion. In Macmillan’s Magazine for March, 1876, he gives a general 
view of British poetry during the last half-century since the death of 
Lord Byron, in 1824. Among Britons he includes Yrishmen, for he 
speaks of Moore (disparagingly, of course, for it is the custom of his 
clique), and he mentions also Sheridan Knowles, William Allingham, 
and Aubrey de Vere. After discussing rapidly the influence of the 
living poets, Tennyson, Browning, and his own kinsfolk (brother and 
sister, I believe), Dante Rossetti and Christina Rossetti, together 
with Morris, Swinburne, and William Bell Scott, he ends his survey 


thus :-— 

é I will add, in conclusion, the names of some other poets belonging to the period 
we have been considering. In the earlier years, or, broadly speaking, in the time 
between the death of Byron, and the advent of Tennyson, there were Allan Cunning- 
ham, James Montgomery, James Hogg, Bryan Procter, Motherwell, Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, Praed, Sheridan Knowles. In the ennysonian time, Macaulay, Ebenezer 
Elliot, George Darley, Bulwer Lytton, Keble, Westland Marston, Barham, Monck- 
ton Milnes, Ebenezer Jones, Linton, Patmore, Kingsley, Aubrey de Vere, Clough, 
Barnes, Matthew Arnold. In recent years—or say, roughly, from 1850 onwards— 
George Meredith, Frederick Locker, Robert Lytton, J. H. Newman, Garnett, George 
Macdonald, Gerald Massey, Richards, Myers, Alfred Austin, Woolner, Robert 
Buchanan, Rhoades, Miss Ingelow, Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Webster, Simcox, W. S. Gil- 
bert, Dommet Nichol, Hake, O'Shaughnessy, Philip Marston, John Payne, Marzials, 
Ross, Neill, Gosse, James Thomson.” 

And so the catalogue ends with Mr. James Thomson, who spells 
his name like his double namesake, the poet of the ‘‘ Seasons,” but 
who, it would seem, is a poet of the present-season also. As Pascal 
exclaims, afterasomewhat similar enumeration : ‘‘O mon pére, lui dis- 
je tout effrayé, tous ces gens-l4 sont-ils chrétiens >”’—not very good 
Christians, I fear, some of them, and not much better poets. How 
many Irishmen among them? In spite of his very Irish name, I do 
not know if we can establish a full claim to Mr. Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, or whether it is worth while urging our claim very strenuously 
to the author of “ Music and Moonlight.” But in a wide sweep for 
recent and contemporary verse-writers, so comprehensive as to include 
such small fry as Hake (not very like a whale !), Dommet, Garnet, and 
Ebenezer Jones, it really is noteworthy that Clarence Mangan, 
Samuel Ferguson, Denis Florence MacCarthy, and some others that 
I could mention, are never mentioned, and (not to mind the omission 
of the Catholic Miss Procter, who would naturally have paired with 
the Protestant Miss Ingelow) Aubrey de Vere, it would seem, has 
either been confounded with his father, Sir Aubrey,* or has dropped 


* Dr. George MacDonald, in his interesting work on English Sacred Poetry, 
makes this mistake. At page 321 of ‘‘England’s Antiphon,” he says: “Sir 
Aubrey de Vere is a poet profound in feeling, and gracefully tender in utterance ;’’ 
and he quotes the Imes which Dr. Newman has honoured by making them the 
motto of Callista, beginning, . 

“Lowe thy God, and love Him only : 
And thy breast will ne'er be lonely.”’ . 
This eloquent writer evidently meant to speak not of the deceased baromet (who also 
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out of the critfe’s: ken since he became a Catholic: else he should be 
among the poets who have done their best work since 1850, not be- 
fore it. And, certainly, if any Englishman, especially one with “a 
tendency to scepticism and ringlets,”” were the author of “ Fnnisfail,”* 
“The Sisters," the ‘‘Legends of St. Patrick,” “ Alexander the 
Great,” and “St. Thomas of Canterbury;” and if any other such 
Englishman had translated Calderon with such marvellous skill as to 
win the admiration of Ticknor and Longfellow, while writing such 
true poems of his own as to make one grudge the years given to even 
such a translation of Calderon—this pair of hypothetical Englishmen 
would assuredly have achieved the glory of having their names en- 
shrined for ever in this concluding paragraph of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
Macmillan. article. 

Of course I did not look there for the name which I wish to 
enshrine in your hearts; for, as Mitchel says of Clarence Mangan, 
Williams ‘‘ was not only an Irishman, not only an Irish papist, not only 
an Irish papist rebel, but throughout his literary life he never pub- 
jished a line in any English periodical or through any English book- 
seller, and seemed not to be aware that there was a British public to 
please.” 

There is, besides, this farther risk of our poet’s being forgotten, 
even amongst his own, that, whereas two volumes of Mangan were 
published in his lifetime, and one since his death in America, with 
the advantage of John Mitchel’s clever and racy editing, no collec- 
tion has yet beer made of the poems of Richard Dalton Williams. 
They have to be tracked out painfully and drearily through the files 
of dusty, faded old newspapers and defunct magazines. The avail- 
able hours of a week do not go far in such explorations; but, to 
adopt the convenient vagueness of a newspaper threat, we do not 
intend to let the matter drop here.* 


Pausanias tells us it was a saying among the Thracians, that the 
nightingales which make their nests near the grave of Orpheus sing 
more sweetly than other nightingales. Whoknows what may happen 


was a true poet), but of his son of the same name, who happily lives and works 
among us still, as he is kind enough to prove in another page of our present 
umber, 

* I give this to the printer just as I find it; but happily it is already obsolete. 
The Dublin correspondent of the Zadle¢ interpreted the above words as an an- 
nouncement of the lecturer’s intention to edit Williams’s poems; whereas, the 
<‘ vague threat” referred to nothing more than a fuller treatment of the subject in 
the pages of the IRISg MoNTHLY. When I saw with great satisfaction that the 
Nation was to give as its Christmas supplement, for 1876, a collection of the poems 
of Shamrock, 1 thought of printing the present lecture beforehand, in order (as 
Moore says in one at his ingenious prefaces) to give myself the benefit of what 
astronomers call an heliacal rising before the appearance of the luminary in whose 
brilliance I should be lost. But Í preferred to wait for the aid which that publica- 
tion was sure to afford me, confident that my theme would still retain amply suffi- 
cient novelty, I hope that the present paper, and much more its continuation in 
the next issue of our Magazine, will pre-engage many readers for the valume which 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan is preparing for publication as the best permanent memorial of 
Dalton Williams, and his graceful and versatile genius. 
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to one who takes his theme from a poet’s grave? I was going to call 
the selections, which I am introducing too much at my leisure, “AA 
Few Shamrocks from Shamrock's Grave :” for ‘‘ Shamrock ”’* was the 
nom de plume by which Williams was known familiarly and affection- 
ately to a wide circle of Irish readers thirty years ago. But alas ! 
poor Shamrock was buried where no shamrocks grow, far away from 
dear old Ireland. ; 


“ Some on the shores of distant lands 
Their weary bones have laid, 
And by the stranger’s heedless hands 
Their lonely graves were made.” 


Williams was one of these. Many years before his exile began, 
there occurs in one of his earliest songs a prophecy which he him- 
self at the time, poor young fellow, meant only as a pathetic fancy. 

ust at the end of his schoolboy days, as we might guess from the 
irgilian tag prefixed asa motto—/eror exul in alfum—he sang this 
“‘ Adieu to Innisfail :”— 


“ Adieu !—The snowy sail 

Swells her bosom to the gale, 

And our bark from Innisfail 
Bounds away. 

While we gaze upon the shore 

That we never shall see more, 

And the blinding tears flow o’er, 

We pray — 


“ Ma vuirneen ! be thou long 
In peace the queen of song— 
In battle proud and strong 

As the sea. 
Be saints thine offspring still, 
True heroes guard each hill, 
And harps by every rill 
Sound free! 


“ Though round her Indian bowers 

The hand of nature showers 

The brightest, blooming flowers . 
Of our sphere ; 

Yet not the richest rose 

In an alzen clime that blows, 

Like the briar at home that grows 
Is dear. 


-# A correspondent writing from the parish in which our poet spent some of his 
early oomevara, near Nenagh—mentions that the gardener at Grenanstown 
was obliged to set apart and tend carefully a special bed of shamrocks for the satis- 
faction of the bright little lad who was in after days to take his literary title from our 
national emblem. Poets’ lives often record more trivial things than this other fact 
which comes to me from the same source, namely, that young Williams was passion- 
ately fond of music, and that his favourite instrument (of torture for the neighbours) 
was the cornopian. 
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“ Though glowing breasts may be 
In soft vales beyond the sea, 
Yet ever, gra ma chree, 

Shall I wail 
For the heart of love I leave, 
In the dreary hours of eve, 
On thy stormy shores to grieve, 
Innisfail ! 


“ But mem’ry o’er the deep 
On her dewy wing shall sweep, 
When in midnight hours I weep 

: O'er thy wrongs, 
And bring me, st in tears, 
The dead flowers of other years, 
And waft unto my ears 

ome songs, 

é“ When I slumber in the gloom 
Of a nameless, foreign tomb, 
By a distant ocean's boom, 

Innisfail ! 
Around thy em’rald shore 
May the clasping sea adore, - 


And each wave in thunder roar, 
é All hail!’ 


“ Aud when the final sigh 
Shall bear my soul on high, 
And on chainless wing I fly 

Through the blue, 
Earth’s latest thought shall be, 
As I soar above the sea, 
“ Green Erin, dear, to thee 
Adieu !””'e 


Of many a poet’s life the record comes to little more than this = 


“That he was born it cannot be denied; ; 
He ate, drank, slept, wrote deathless songs, and died !” 


It cannot be denied that Dalton Williams was born, but the where 
and the when cannot be determined exactly. One who accompanied 
him to some of the Repeal Meetings, in 1843, tells me he was then. 
about eighteen years ofage. We cannot be far astray if we place his 
birth four or five years before Emancipation Year, ’29. His birthday, 
I am able, on the authority of another friend, to fix upon the 8th of 
October. Perhaps St. Bride of Kildare owes the rich, rolling music of 
the hymn which he was to sing in her praise, to the fact that the 
mothert whom he tenderly loved was a namesake of the ‘‘ Mary of 
Erin.” 

* These lines, which are adapted to the old air, Crssiskeen Lawn, were printeé 
in the Nation of Feb. 24, 1843, in the same number which contains O'Connell” 
speech in the Corporation debate with Alderman Isaac Butt, beginning: “I am ar 
Irishman, and I am an ardent admirer ot the lovely and fruitfal land of my birth, 
my fatherland.” . 

f She was a native oí Westmeath, and married her kinsman, James Williams, 
who farmed Grenanstown under the father oí the present Count Dalton, Her grave 
is in Kilbride churchyard, near Dublin. 
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It has sometimes been stated ia print that Williams was born at 
Grenanstown, near the Devii’s Bit, m Tipperary. I have reason to 
believe that he was born in Dublm, and that he was six years old 
when Grenanstown became his home. There he grew up among “ the 
finest peasantry under the sun.” An article in the Was, of July 26, 
1851, which it is hardly rash to attribute, on internal evidence, to one 
whom I know to have been his schoolfellow, and who was sub- 
editor of the revived Vasion at the time and till his premature death 
in 1853—Maurice Richard Leyne—tells us that Williams, ‘ studious 
and fanciful even when a child, had, in the old country-house where 
he was born and brought up under the shadow of the Devil's Bit 
Mountain, in Upper Ormond, fed his imagination by the eager perusal 
of all the tales of adventure, volumes of verse, repertories of fairy 
lore, and scanty chronicles of Irish history, which fell into his hands. 
And in many a visit to the solemn solitudes of the Camailte Mountains, 
he heard hymns in the winter storms, and peopled the wild fastnesses 
with beings of his own imagining.” This friend says that our young 
poet used to tell in later years serious stories about the haunted 
house which was the home of his childhood. His heart often went 
back to those scenes and to “‘ Camailte’s frowning mountains,” which 
rise up before him when he tells “ Mary,” the best, perhaps, of 
all the poetesses of the Nation, how Brida (the Irish goddess of 
poetry) “ loves the Munster hills.” To the same hills he flies in the 
midst of the wild fun of the ninth of his famous ‘‘ Misadventures of a 
Medical Student,” when quite a different Mary 


é liked not such a jesting reply, 
And the dawn was o’ercast in the blue of her eye, 

And, as cloudlets career from the summer-wind’s chase, 
The ghost of a frown fitted over her face; 

But deponent avers, on his harp, ’twas about 

The most wretched attempt ever made at a pout. 

Still, presto! at once to the dismal I glided ; 

For poets are prisms, and all many-sided. 

So let us look gloomy, and classic, and blue, 

And cut with the comic the anapaests too.” 


And then he glides softly into a metre that suits his change of 
mood, as no rhymester ever knew better how to do, not even that one 
ot hom the Vice-Emperor of India tells us in his “ Fables in Song,” 


“ Fle every of his Pegusus knew, 

And cook pass with applause through a classic sewow 
Upon galloping dactyle or spondee sedate, 

ith the requisite word at the regular rate.” 


It is precisely to the “ spondee sedate,” or its English equivalent, 
that “ Shamrock ” tums for variety’s sake after a surfeit of his comical 
anapaests; and mark how from his “two-pair Eden” im Dublia 
where, as he trarrates m the first of his “ Misadventares,” 


“ He lodged in a lodging where lodged man lodgers, 
‘Obeying with pride an autechthonal Tod gen— 


” 
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how this student of medicine (and of Dartizn Chussleunt) yearns still 
after the green hills of Tipperary — 


“ Some hearts there are will twine their strings, like tendrils of the vine, 
Round all contiguous lovely things; and such, alas! was mine. 
I worshipped all things beautiful—I loved the low wind’s tune; 
I loved at night to hear the bird that serenades the moon; 
I loved the roaring cataract that thunders from the rock, 
And breaks its solid prison walls in fragments with the shock. 
I loved the bounding thunderbolt among the Irish hills— 
I loved to see its lurid glare illume the whitened rills. 
And fairy minstrels round me played upon the midnight breeze, 
And from the founts 4 called up sylphs and syrens from the seas. 
Aglaia, fair Euphrosyne, Thalia—Graces three— 
With linkéd limbs, from Tenedos came o’er the silver sea ; 
And all the bright Castalides, from cool Pierian caves, 
With zoneless bosoms, sang to me, and Tritons from the waves. 
The waves !—the waves!—the Atlantic waves! like plumed hosts'‘that bound, 
And, like thy tides, my spirit swelled, dark ocean! at thy sound.” 


From Tipperary to Tenedos! This transit was effected—the 
future bard’s acquaintance with Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne, and 
Greek and Latin in general, was chiefly formed—at Carlow College. 
But I am glad to find, from a letter of his which I will give presently, 
that he began his education at St. Stanislaus’ College, Tullabeg. 
“When I was at Tullabeg,” he writes, “ 1 was sufficiently acquainted 
with the ferula of the then prefect, Father Meagher, uncle of Thomas. 
Francis Meagher.” Im this letter, he expresses his gratitude for the 
best part of his education to Dr. Taylor, who died last year, the vene- 
rated parish priest of Maryborough. 

At Carlow there was a custom that certain compositions of the 
students should, if considered werthy, be written into a Book of 
Honour for preservation. One of the professors has kindly furnished 
me with a list of young Williams’s successful candidates for this dis- 
tinction: prose pieces on ‘Carlow by Moonlight,” “Pleasures of 
Imagination,” and “A Dream ;” poetry: “Song of a Sea-spirit,” 
“Mariner's Song,” “Youth,” ‘ May,” and blank verse (which he 
never fried in after years, that I am aware of) on Austerlitz and the 
Speech of Regulus. I may venture to give a specimen of his 'pren- 
tice hand, dated ‘‘ 1836,” when he was a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. It is inserted here merely as a curiosity :— 


“ Dark rolled the clouds round my lone rocky dwelling, 
Loud thunder pealed through heaven’s lofty dome, 
The billows their bosoms of white foam were swelling, 
' And dashed ’gainst the base of my desolate home. 


“And a barque planged on through the waters darkiing, 
Now raised on a billow, now lost to the view, 
And steely ranks on the deck were sparkling 
“Neath the fosked lightning flashing bine. 
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é I stood on the cliff and saw the deep bounding 
In terrific sport ’neath the stormy sky ; 
I heard a sad signal o’er the waves sounding, 
' A loud crash—wild shrieks—but no aid was nigh! 


é "Twas a valiant band from the wars returning, 
Who perished that night 'mid the surge’s roar, 
Who had 'scaped where the fight was fiercest burning 
Yet sank within sight of their native shore.” 


As it is well to preserve every little relic of genius, I ‘will tran- 
scribe the only other sample that has come inte my hands of his 
boyish rhymes. This is dated a few years later—1839. But I will 
first quote, as a contrast, a more mature piece on the same solemn 
theme: for each of them might be called A Thought on Calvary :” 


‘Crowned and throned, King Jesus, bleeding, reigns in gory pomp on high; 

Men around, like devils, taunt him, tears of angels dim the sky. 
Awful ichor, wave immortal, o’er a suppliant sinner roll ; 
Cleanse me in your purple torrents, heal, revive, inspire my soul. 
From thy wounded breast, my Saviour, lo ! the saving fountains play. 
Royal river! in thy flowing wash my scarlet guilt away. 
But, my soul! what mortal sadness hangs on Jesus’ brow the while,| 
And a -like sorrow mingles with th’ expiring victor’s smile! 
Ah! for us his heart is breaking. Yes, for man—the cold ingrate, 
Who returns a God’s affection with a worse than demon hate. 
Not the nails that tear each fbre—not the spear his heart within— 
Lacerate that loving bosom like our crushing load of sin. 
He had smiled on Calvary’s altar, sweet as when enthroned above, 
Were his countless pangs rewarded by our dearly purchased love; 
But our cold and heartless torpor rises on his shrinking view— 
Not alone his veins are streaming, but his soul is bleeding too. 

esus! stay my shuddering spirit, horror loads my struggling breath, 

am guilty of thy murder, I have sold my God to death. 
Oh, can Earth—can Hell have torments that for crime like this atone ? 
Wilt Thou rise and crush creation, thundering from Thine awful throne ? 
Shall the lovely stars, extinguished, be a howling waste again, 
And red lightnings blast for ever every trace of guilty men ? 
Hark! He speaks: “For all my anguish—all my blood and tortures here— 
All thy malice—grant me only, contrite sinner, one pure tear.’ ”’ 


The foregoing lines were printed in Duffy’s Irish Catholic Maga- 
sine ;* but the following much more commonplace verses on the 
same theme and in the same metre are printed now for the first time, 
having been written, as I said, many years before that bright epoch 
of a young poet's life—his first proof-sheet — 


é“ Wan and bloody, Jesus, weeping, on the cross in torture hung: 
Who may dream, my suffering Saviour, all that then thy bosom wrung ? 
Deep thy wounds, and sad thy sorrow ; blood and tears commingled flow— 
Yet not these, atoning Victim! fixed the sharpest barb of woe. 


& One might be misled by the signature, D. N. S., not the initials, but the final 
letters of Richard Dalton Williams. Mr. D. F. MacCarthy’s contributions to that 
Magazine are signed on the same pian, S. E. Y. 

In the IRISH MONTHLY, vol. it., p. 6, will be found a poem, “To the Mother of 
the Christmas Babe,” which we printed from an unpublished autograph, given to us 
by Mrs. Williams, with some other relics of Shamrock, 
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No, alas! thy bitter anguish, thorny wreath, and mortal pain, 

Pierced not like the cruel knowledge that thy blood was shed in vain ; 
That thy love's unfathomed treasures could not man ungratefal win : 
While thou saw’st, through future ages rising, worlds of damning sin, 
Love rejected, mercy scorned, hellish hate poor worms between, 

And thy blood by our transgressions rendered powerless to redeem.” 


This sample of our poet in his teens is worth quoting at least for 
the sake of showing that from the first, as down to the last, piety, 
equally with patriotism, was the inspiration of his Muse. 

But his apprenticeship is now over; and a fitting field has just 
been opened for the display of his gifts. Williams was reaching 
manhood, when the Wasion newspaper was established by a young 
Monaghan man, who had previously conducted the Belfast Vindicator 
with great ability—Charles Gavan Duffy—cohjointly with Thomas 
Osborne Davis, of Mallow, and John Blake Dillon,” of Mayo, one 
representative from each of the provinces except Leinster: the three 
Ds, as they were sometimes called, or, as they described themselves 
in their prospectus, ‘‘a party of young men connected with the 
literature of the country.” 

‘“‘It is a high inspiration,” says James Russell Lowell, “ to be the 
neighbour of great events.” In those years before the famine had 
broken the spirit of the country, the young men of Ireland thought 
themselves the near neighbours of great events, and “the heart of 
Ireland began to beat strongly.” One of the results was a gush of 
poetry, wonderful in its copiousness, and in its strength and grace, 
which have won the admiration of Longfellow, and startled even the 
cool judgment of Lord Jeffreyf into the warmest praise. What, then, 
must have been its effect on youthful enthusiasts like Dalton Wil- 
liams ? When “the WVaéion's First Number,” which Clarence Man- 
gan chanted in its own pages :— 


“‘*Tis a great day and glorious, O Public, for you, 
This October Fifteenth, Eighteen-forty-and-two,” 


simply because on that day burst forth on the world “the Nasion's 
First Number ”—when it reached Carlow College, we may imagine 
the thrill with which the “ poet,” as his schoolmates called him, read 
Thomas Davis’s first poem, “ The Lament for Owen Roe,” and how 
ardent his desire, and, perhaps, how faint his hope to be one day 
enrolled in such goodly company :— 


“Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,”’ 
Perchance my name shall yet be linked with these, 


He had not long to wait. The editors—indeed we may speak 
of them in the plural in this context, though the triumvirs had not 


e Nearly all the young patriots and poets of that day had three names apiece. 
John Mitchel and John Martin belong to a somewhat later and sterner phase of the 
movement.  —- 

t The in his letters to which I refer have been often quoted. He con- 
founds in one place Duffy with Davis, and regrets his ealy death. 
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equal authority, for Duffy was true editor, rrdacteur-en-chef—the 
brilliant young editors ruled their Parnassus with an iron sceptre. 
“ We receive,” say they, in the fifth month of their reign, March 18, 
1843, “a letter or two every week, accusing us of harshness to our 
poetic correspondents, and admonishing us that we ought to foster 
genius till it grows into maturity. This is all quite true, but are we 
to foster nonsense oridiocy?. Are we to foster a sow’s ear with the 
hope that it will become a silk purse? We foster genius, or even 
talent, when we can find it, and that, thank God, isabundantly often ; 
but are we, therefore, to be guilty of the cruelty of encouraging a 
taste for scribbling among those whom nature never intended to 
touch pen and ink? There is not a more pitiable creature in exist- 
ence than the man afflicted with the itch of writing poetry but denied 
the capacity by nature. We would as soon encourage a lame man to 
turn ballet-master, as such a one to woo the impregnable muses.” 
Accordingly, Angelica, Neaniskos, and others, are shovelled off into 
the waste-basket on the charge that “ their verses have no merit but 
good intentions.” Another week, “ Juliet,” ‘‘ Young Ireland,” and 
a host of others, are sternly ordered to stand aside because “they 
echo Moore as a hurdygurdy may grind the music that peals from an 
organ.” And some unhappy J. V. is extinguished algebraically with 
the remark that his beloved verses are “ mere prose minus sense plus 
a jingle—do harp your harp on a willow-tree |” 

A pleasant contrast to these critical snarls and bites is the welcome 
accorded to Shamrock, who was the first, I think, to adopt a fanciful 
name of that description, the other noms de plume being, for the most 
part, added in the “spirit of the Was” to distinguish pieces which 

d originally appeared without any signature: “The Celt” for 
Davis (varied by ‘“‘ Torquil,” and sundry others, perhaps, to give him 
an opportunity of cutting himself up and running himself down in 
the “ Answers to Correspondents”), ‘‘ The Black Northern”* for 
Gavan Duffy, ‘‘ Desmond” for Denis Florence MacCarthy, and 
“ Slievegullion” for one who still keeps his visor down. The 
Carlow student must have been happy when he read, and when others 
read, in the arm of Jan. 21, 1843: “ Shamrock is a jewel. He 
cannot write too often. is verses are full of vigour, and as natural 
as the harp of Tara, or the mellifiluous brogue of poor Power”— 
namely, the clever actor, Tyrone Power, who had just perished in 
the American steamer President, to the great satisfaction of some 
punster of the period who remarked that that was the most disastrous 
of shipwrecks, since America Jost therein her President and England 
her Power. 

A fortnight before this, the first “‘ Shamrock” had sprung up in 
the garden of the Wa/sion, as green and fresh as the best of those 
that the boy had tended of yore at Grenanstown. It was the thir- 


* A writer in the Nasson, of Feb. 3, 1877, who és certainly net its founder, adopts 
this famous signature. He onght to get himself named anew—iike the Rebaptizers 
of the early Church, or like certain colts and fillies of the modern stud, 
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teenth number, January 7, 1843: for, as the best authority” tells 
us :— , 

“Williams was not among the founders of that memorable school of national 
poetry, which sprang up in '42 and '43, but he was its second recruit. [Was the 
first recruit “Desmond ”’ or “ Siteveguilion rt Early im the frst-year of the Nation, 
a poem reached us from Carlow College which ma e its place in literary history 
with the boyish pastorais of Pope and the boyish ballads of Chatterton. It was 
scrawled in the angular, uncertain hand of a student, and scarcely invited an exami- 
nation. But it proved to be a ballad of surpassing vigour, full of new and daring 
imagery, which broke out like a tide of lava among the faded flowers and tarnished 
tinsel of minor poetry. And the vigour seemed to be held in check by a firm and 
cultivated judgment; there was not a single flight which Jeffrey would have called 
extravagant, or a metre to which Pope could object. This was the ‘Munster War 
Song.’ .. . It was Williams's first poem in the Nation. A couple of months before, 
Davis had written his first poem—the ‘ Lament for Owen Roe.’ Memorable begin- 
nings, and beginnings of more than a new race of Irish bards. At this time, Meagher | 
was a student in Stoneyhurst, O’Brien a Parliamentary Liberal, Mitchel a provincial 
attorney, and M'Gee an American Editor. M‘Nevin had never been across the 
threshold of the Nation office, either in person or by contribution; nor had 
MacCarthy, Mr. Walsh, ner De Jean—nor had any two of these young men ever met. 
But a new banner had been set up, and here were trumpet notes fit to summon a 
host around it,” 


In the sentences omitted in the foregoing extract, the writer says 
the readers of to-day who have been be-warsonged to nausea will 
find it hard to do justice to the power and originality of this poem ; 
and this is still truer now-a-days. Many of Williams’s poems, to be 
cited hereafter, will come home more to our hearts than this fiery 
strain which some Irish harper is supposed to chant forth before 
battle, about the year of our Lord, 1190. Mr. T. D. Sullivan judici- 
ously remarks, as specially commendable in the work of a mere lad, 
that nowhere is it padded out with adjectives or adverbs to fill up the 
metre; no rhymes are dragged in from afar and placed sm sifu, with 
an amount of effort sufficient to move millstones :— 


“ Can the depths of the ocean afford you not graves, 
That you come thus to perish afar o'er the waves— 
To redden and swell the wild torrents that flow 
Through the valley of vengeance, the dark Aherlow ? 


é The clangour of conflict o’erburdens the breeze, 
From the stormy Sliabh Bloom to the stately Gailtees ; 
‘Your caverns and zorrents are purple with gore, 
Shevenamon, Gleann Colaich, and sublime Gailtee Mor! 


* Two valedictory articles appeared in the revived Nation apropos of Shamrock’s 
hegiva : the longer and more literary review of July 26, 1851, I have already ventured 
to attribute to Mr. M. R. Leyne, and it is evident that the writer of the previous 
mare personal farewell.of June 14, was Mr. Duffy himself. Let me notice here two 
sustances af the editor's thoughtiulness which have crossed me in exploring old files 
of the dation. Before he knew Williams personally, he asks where a dozen copies 
of the forthcoming “ Spirit of the Nation” can be sent to his young recruit; and, 
san years later, Mr. J. H. Green, in his obituary of J. de Jean Fraser, whoworked 
at mg and verse-making in this éir city of Dublin some thirty years aga, 
macutions that the Madion was the only newspaper that to the last eas sent daithfully 
te the devken-down poet as an old ceatributor. 
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“The sunburst that slambered, embalmed in our tears, 
i ! shall wave o’er thy tall mountaineers! 
And the dark hill shall bristle with sabre and spear, 

While one tyrant remains to forge manacles here, 


‘¢ The riderless war-steed careers o’er the plain, 
With a shaft in his flank, and a blood-dnpping manc— 
His gallant breast labours, and glare his wild eyes! 
He plunges in torture—falls—shivers—and dies. 


“é Let the trumpets ring triumph! the tyrant is slain ! 
He reels o’er his charger, deep-pierced through the brain, 
And his myriads are flying like leaves on the gale— 
But who shall escape from our hills with the tale? 


“ For the arrows of vengeance are showering like rain, 
And choke the strong rivers with islands of slain, 
Till thy waves, lordly Shannon, all crimsonly flow, 
Like the billows of hell, with the blood of the foe. 


“ Ay! the foemen are flying, but vainly they fly— 
Revenge with the fleetness of lightning can vie, 
And the septs of the mountains spring up from each rock, 
And rush down the ravines like wolves on the flock. 


“ And who shall pass over the stormy Sliabh Bloom 
To tell the pale Saxon of tyranny'’s doom, 
When, like tigers from ambush, our fierce mountaineers 
L:ap along from the crags with their death-dealing spears ? 


“They came with high boasting to bind us as slaves ; 
But the glen and the torrent have yawned for their graves : 
From the gloomy Ardfinnain to wild Templemore— 
From the Suir to the Shannon—is red with their gore. 


“ By the soul of Heremon! our warriors may smile, 
To remember the march of the foe through our isle; 
Their banners and harness were costly and gay, 
And proudly they flashed in the summer sun's ray; 


é The hilts of their falchions were crusted with gold, 
And the gems of their helmets were bright to behold; 
By Saint Bride of Kildare! but they moved in fair show— 
To gorge the young eagles of dark Aherlow !” 


Thus did “ Shamrock’? make his déóx/ with his beloved Tipperary 
and its beautiful Glen of Aherlow, which was to be celebrated again 
in Charles Kickham’s pathetic street-ballad about “ Poor Blind 
Sheehan of the Glen of Aherlow.”’ 

This is a fitting place to pause for the present. That you may be 
the less reluctant to accompany me tothe end of our little pilgrimage, 
it may be well to conclude here with the promise that, now that we 
have come to our poetical specimens, they shall be no longer diluted 
with such an undue proportion of prose commentary and prosy 
annotations. Henceforth, all pure Jameson and no Vartry at all! 
The liquor in which shamrocks are drowned is only spoiled, I am 
told, by every alien drop that is superadded after a certain limited 


quantity of hot water and sugar. 
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MON CAPITAINE. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 


AUTHOR OF “' FREDEAIC OZANAM,” “THE BELLS OF THE SANCTUARY,” “A Woman's TRIALS,” (Le. 
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Next day Liline heard Mon Capitaine explaining to Fanchon the 
reason of all the gilding and painting at the Castle. Madame was 
going to marry M. le Comte She had found the wife, the daughter 
of.a distant cousin, with a pedigree longer than twice the circum- 
ference of Fleurel, a splendid dof with no end of expectations. The 
marriage would be a great affair, but it was not to be just yet. 

“Is she pretty ?” enquired Fanchon. 

The Curé tossed his head and grunted. “Why should she not 
be pretty? At eighteen you are all pretty alike.” 

“La!” was Fanchon’s comment, and she shrugged her shoulders 
with a contemptuous smile. 

That evening Liline and Cliquot went out fora walk. Cliquot 
trotted along by her side, his tail aloft, his tongue hanging out like 
a little pink pennon fluttering in the breeze; a picture of indepen- 
dence and pluck, a very fascinating dog, when admired from a 
respectful distance. When they entered the wood that skirted the 
graveyard of Fleurel, Cliquot pulled up suddenly, and with that pecu- 
liar ‘‘ stand and deliver!” attitude which betokened the approaching 
enemy, growled a growl. 

“ Come, my little man! come my little Cliquot! my prettiest of. 
Cliquots !” and Liline stroked him coaxingly. But Cliquot’s wrath 
was rising, and would not be kept down. A crackling of branches 
and steps crunching the brushwood announced that the enemy was 
upon them, and then Cliquot gave full vent to his fury. 

“ How, now, my friend! Is this the way you greet me !’’ said a 
voice that set one heart beating as if it had been the voice of a 
spectre. | 

“Oh! you naughty dog!” cried Liline; “will you never learn to 
behave prettily? I will whip you soundly by-and-by!” and the small 
hand fell with no caressing touch this time on the exasperated 
Cliquot. 

This antipathy of his to Raoul had already mortified his mistress, 
but she could have choked the little snarler now, she was so furious 
with him. But Cliquot was a bully, and would not be pacified ; be- 
sides, he knew what Liline’s threats were worth, and as no one else 
endorsed them, he continued bow-wowing with unabated fury, and 
it was all she could do to hold him from flying at the enemy’s legs, 
and testing their quality with his teeth. 

“I am really quite ashamed of making such a commotion, and 
giving you all this trouble, mademoiselle,” said Raoul, laughing. “I 
had better decamp before your strength is exhausted in my defence.” 
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“ Oh, pray don’t!” cried Liline, half unconsciously, while tears of 
rage gathered in her eyes; ‘“‘he is an odious dog, so perverse, and 
never behaves right to the right people.” i 

Luckily a deliverer was at hand. A carriage was approaching; 
the clatter of hoofs roused Cliquot’s curiosity, and gave a new current 
to his antipathies. With one bound he sprang out of Liline’s arms, 
cleared the hedge and away he was, barking at the horse’s heels, but, 
coward-like, retreating under cover of the hedge the moment the 
coachman showed the tip of his whip at him. 

“ What a mercy!” broke from Liline. 

“Oh! Butsee! He has hurt you,” exclaimed Raoul, in real 
concern, as he saw a red streak on her ungloved hand. 

She laughed, and declared it was nothing; but the young man 
insisted that the scratch of an angry dog’s tooth was too serious to be 
treated a8 nothing, and peremptorily taking her hand, he began to 
examine the red mark. It proved to be, as she assured him, only a 
thorn that had scraped her, when, in his impetuasity, Cliquot 
sprang from her and dashed her arm against the bushes. Raoul was 
holding her hand, thinking what an uncommonly pretty and high- 
bred little concern it was to belong to a bourgeoise, but apparently 
examining the scratch. As he was thus occupied, the carriage drove 
by, and Liline, glancing up, beheld the Countess with her head out 

~ofthe window, surveying the scene with a look that was not pleasant 
to meet. 

Many days passed before Liline saw either her or the young Count 
again. Then there came a message from the Castle. The Curé was 
wanted. Consternation had fallen on the household ; the Count was ill. 
Could it be——? but no, the Countess would not believe it until M. le 
Curé came and saw. He did come; and he saw, and told the mother her 
fears were but too true. The typhus had, indeed, dared to pass her 
gates. Doctors were sent for to Paris, and came at great cost of time 
and gold. But what could they do more than had been done for the 
poorest of her lowly villagers? The foe showed no more mercy to its 
noble prey, rather less, than to the beggars at his door. Day after 
day the news came out with mournful monotony—a pulse that beat 
to delirium heat, pain, wandering, no rest day or night. The village 
was filled with alarm. The handsome young Count was popular with 
everyone; open-handed, good-humoured, he had always had a droll 
or a kindly word for everybody. They flocked to the lodge gate to 
hear the earliest news; it was quickly circulated through the place 
and formed the engrossing topic of conversation till the next bulletin 
was issued at noon. 

Inside the Castle a harrowing scene was being enacted. Youth 
was battling with death, and the mother looked on, powerless to do 
aught but weep and pray. Strange, too, was it to witness the con- 
tending emotions that possessed her. The mother’s grief was upper- 
most, supreme; but this did not-silence the cry of disappointed 
ambition in the Chatelaine. ‘‘ My son, my darling is going from 
me !” was her first exclamation of despair on beholding the Curé; 
and then, “he is the last of our race; the name of de Marillon dies 
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with him! Qh, had I but foreseen six months ago when our cousin, 
M. le duc de Valderon, pressed me to Jet the marriage come on at 
once!” ‘Thus did ove and pride beat in a double storm against the 
mother’s heart, while she sent up cries and tears unceasingly to the 
mercy seat for the life of her beloved one. She besought the prayers 
of her people with fervour, too, and poured out abundant alms to the 
Curé that he might bestow them in her name upon the poor, and 
thus engage them to pray with her. For it was borne in upon the 
grande dame during those days of wrestling, that the poor were invested 
with some mysterious power to help her, which the de Marillons and 
the de Valderons with all their blue blood did not possess. 

Why need we linger on the scene? Their prayers, some prayers, 
were heard. Raoul was spared. The physicians went back to Paris, 
declaring they had conquered the typhus. No more bulletins were 
issued from the castle. Sunday came, and the familiar carriage with 
its long-tailed horses and blue liveries was seen winding up the 
valley, and the Countess once more knelt in her accustomed place in 
church. She was wom and aged, and the look of subdued anguish 
upon her face was not to be mistaken for peace. 

After Mass she went into the presbytery. “ M. le Curé was en- 
gaged,” Fanchon said; “but he would be with Madame la 
Comtesse in a little quarter of an hour.” 

Presently Liline came in, and by a common impulse they fell into 
each other's arms. “ Dear child! you have prayed for me all this 
time, and felt for me, have you not ?” 

“ Oh, madame!” Liline raised her face to the Countess’s, and 
the floods, in spite of all her determination, forced themselves from 
her eyes. 

“ Dear child !” and the mother, taking the tears for a tribute of 
sympathy with her own great sorrow, pressed the little head lovingly 
to her. But far otherwise bitter and burning were the tears that had 
fallen from those bright eyes, while the battle of life and death was 
being fought ouf in one chamber of the lordly castle. Life had been 
all a horrible dream, while the fear was upon Liline that Raoul “was 
going to die. But now he was saved, and her head was leaning on 
his mother’s breast, and their hearts were beating with a common joy. 
The great sobs shook her till it seemed as if they would have broken 
the frail, young figure. She could not speak—she needed not. 

Something had, as by a vivid flash of light, illuminated the silence 
to Madame de Marillon: a gleam from some sleepiug memory, a 
suspicion born at the moment, one of those electric thrills that pass 
from heart to heart, telling what articulate words would never say— 
it mattered not; she understood it all; Liline had not spoken, but 
she had told her secret. 

The convalescence was long—longer than it had been for anyone 
else at Fleurel. The Countess spoke with cheerfulness of her son's 
returning strength; but there was a constraint about her manner 
which Liline detected, and it left an uneasy feeling at her heart. Why 
was Mon Capitaine not allawed to see Raoulr—he who had been 
continually beside him when the fever was raging. The doctors en- 
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joined absolute freedom from any excitement ;- but could the presence 
of such a friend agitate the invalid ? The Countess spoke of remov- 
ing him to Paris as soon as he could possibly bear the journey. 

Since that day of their meeting at the presbytery, Liline had not 
been alone with Madame de Marillon; but she noticed that her 
manner was Changed towards her. It was not less kind, perhaps, 
rather more so; it had taken a tinge oí compassion—and her eyes 
had an expression such as we bestow on an invalid, whose case we 
know to be hopeless, but who is himself under delusions about it. 

The day was fixed for the departure from the Castle, and the 
Countess made it a matter of entreaty, through the Curé, that no 
demonstration should be made, that in fact no notice whatever should 
be taken of them as they drove through the village; above all, that 
there should be no sympathizing crowd at the station. These desires 
were of course strictly complied with. The carriage passed out of 
Fleurel, followed by many a kindly wish, but by no outward sign of 
sympathy. A few villagers met it on the road, and reported that M. 
le Comte was lying back on pillows, looking more like a dead man 
than a living one. 

The Chatelaine announced their safe arrival in Paris. Then very 
soon there came a letter to Madame Narval, informing her that, after 
a great muster of influence, Madame de Marillon had succeeded in 
obtaining an appointment for Henri; it was quite a brilliant one and 
had but a single drawback, this was the absence of á year or so, 
which it must involve. Henri was named as one of a commission 
to be sent by government to Algiers with the Marquis de X., “ who 
is allied to us,” the Countess added, by way of reassuring the 
Mayoress as to the transcendent quality of the said Marquis. The 
salary was high in proportion to the honour and responsibility of the 
post. The Mayor was beside himself with satisfaction. As to the 
year’s absence, it would do the lad good, he would see the world, 
and make friends with people who could push him on in life; this 
appointment was the first step to the ministry. A postscript in the 
letter suggested that on account of the absence which might be 
further prolonged, it would be wiser to postpone the little arrange- 
ment that had been discussed during the summer, and for the present 
to say nothing about it to M. le Curé, or anyone else. A young 
man embarking on such a brilliant career should not be hampered 
by engagements of this sort. Madame de Marillon was argumentative 
and emphatic, betraying altogether an amount of personal interest in 
Henri’s concerns, present and future, which was not the least flatter- 
ing point of the whole affair. So the piece of good fortune was com- 
municated to Fleurel, and nothing was said of the little arrange- 
ment. 

Henri came down to take leave of his family and his friends. 
Madame Narval, who could keep no secrets from her son, showed 
him the Chatelaine’s letter. 

They nearly quarrelled over it; but the mother had good argu- 
ments on her side. She assured him that silence was the only 
honourable course for him to pursue, unless he married Liline at 
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once, in which case he should give up the appointment. She was 
not likely to be run away with during his absence, but he had no 
right to burden her with an engagement. Henri yielded reluctantly 
to this plausible reasoning, forbore from seeking an interview atthe 
garden gate or elsewhere, and said good-bye to Liline, in presence of 
his mother, the Curé and Fanchon. —Liline wondered a littlh—was 
a little piqued, but decided it was just as well. 

The new year came and with it a box from Madame de Marillon, 
containing a gold watch and chain, with the cipher L beautifully 
wrought onthe back in diamonds. The Countess had always sent her 
favourite some pretty &rennes, books, bonbons, or some ornament 
fer her room, but nothing that ever ministered to vanity in dress. She 
had often expressed her approval at Liline’s never wearing trinkets of 
any sort, observing, with the unconscious scorn of a superior being ; 
“such things are only fit for those of our class,” and now she sends 
her this costly trinket, a jewelled watch fit for a peeress! Fanchon 
was in raptures; seven times a day she came and gazed at the spark- 
ling wonder on Liline’s table. The young girl herself did not at first 
dare to wear it; she was frightened at it; and, until a letter came 
from the Countess certifying that there was no mistake in the enzo‘, 
she lived in fear and trembling of seeing it melt in her fingers like 
the jewels of a dream. The Curé was glad to see her so pleased, 
though he did not share in her raptures in her exquisite possession. 
The donor begged her to accept it as “ alittle souvenir from one who 
loved her dearly, who pined with indescribable longing to see her, 
and who counted the days till they met again.” She then spoke of 
her son, not as ‘‘le Comte,” as she had been used to designate him 
to everybody at Fleurel, not excepting the presbytery, but as “ Raoul ;” 
she entered confidentially into her own hopes and fears regarding his 
health, not concealing that she was still full of anxiety; Raoul, she 
said, was ‘‘too depressed to supply the necessary vigour of will which 
was all that was now required to assist nature in repairing her own 
ravages.’ All this was interpolated with the tenderest expressions 
of affection to Liline herself. ‘* Let this remain between ourselves, my 
sweet child; let no one else share our hopes and apprehensions.” 
A strange letter in truth, which only made its herald of gold and gems 
seem the stranger. The tone of careless familiarity breathed a perfect 
equality throughout; ‘‘ between us,” and “our dear invalid” it ran. 
Liline was too dazzled by the written words to read between the lines. 
She read the letter till she knew it by heart, and then, in obedience 
to the Countess’s injunction, she put it away, saying nothing about 
its contents or its existence to mon Capitaine. If the child had 
stayed to ask herself whether this silence was an act of disloyalty, 
it is probable she would have spoken. But her heart was too full of 
its allegiance to another, and in the blinding glory which this new 
love shed upon her, the claims of the old love were, not indeed 
obliterated, but eclipsed, and for a moment forgotten. 

Madame de Marillon wrote to the Curé himself, but her letter was 
attuned to a different key ; she spoke of a journey to the south which 
was to restore herson entirely. ‘The tone was affectionate and frank 
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on.the surface, but, as Liline saw, guarded and reserved. The 
Countess ended with a loving message to the young girl, and a re- 
quest that she would write to her soon and frequently, adding that 
“ the dear child’s letters were her greatest consolation.” Liline was: 
not grudging of such comfort to the mother of Raoul. She wrote 
regularly, pouring out all the news of Fleurel in a gai and sprightly 
style, which the Countess assured her was refreshing as the scent of 
primroses, coming like a breeze from the green valley in the midst of 
the artificial atmosphere of her present surroundings. Liline read 
out most of the ChAtelaine’s letter to mon Capitaine while he sipped 
his coffee at breakfast ; the guileless old veteran never dreamed that 
anything was held back, that they contained a word that all the world 
might not hear. Nor did they. But Liline, for all her joy in the 
tender tone of adoption. of motherly endearment that suffused the 
pages, could not divert herself of a vague mistrust, a feeling that she. 
could not analyse, but which compelled her.to keep her joy and her 
wonder a secret from the Curé. 

Easter came, and the Countess wrote word that: they would come 
down for a fortnight to see what native air and other influences 
would.do towards reviving Raoul’s spirits. In physical strength he 
had gained much; but the morale wanted to be stimulated. But May- 
came dancing in with its garlands of lilacs and golden laburnums; . 
the rose-tree glowed in a mantle of emerald, ruby tips: bursting fronr 
its myriad buds; the bell of the Angelus was clanging high in the: 
air; Cliquot was careering wildly round the lawn, giving chase to an 
invisible enemy who was supposed to be casting covetous eyes on a 
bone that lay under the green bower: it was the bone of a lamb long 
since gone the way of all flesh, and had been crunched, and buried, 
and dug up again, more times than Cliquot could count; but it was 
still a source of ever new delight to him; the Curé was sitting under 
the verandah, telling a story to two little children, perched one on 
each knee; Fanchon was knitting at the window; Liline was tying 
a ribbon round her neck before the inconveniently small glass in her 
room. Suddenly, Cliquot sounded the war bugle, and forsaking the. 
invisible enemy, flew to the gate where the De Marillon carriage 
drew up. The Countess was alone; Raoul had been unavoidably 
detained in town by some business; he hoped to follow at the end of . 
the week. But the week passed and he was still expected. The 
sweet month of May was waning ; the lilacs went out, and theroses came 
in, and Raoul did not come. Liline was constantly at the Castle. 
Madame de Marillon lavished on her the tenderness of a mother; 
there was even a shade of humility in her manner towards the young 
girl which might have deepened Liline’s feeling of unconfessed un- 
easiness, were not all such faint misgivings hashed to silence by the 
great current of happiness that was sweeping over her heart. The- 
Curé was too busy teaching his little ones and attending:to his parish 
to have leisure for speculating on the intimacy which.had established 
itself between his protégée and the Castle. The child was:lonely, so 
was the old lady; it would do them both good. He took it all asa- 
matter.of course, and suspected nothing until. one morning the old. 
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lady called at.the presbytery, and formally asked for the hand of 
Liline in the name of her son, Raoul, Comte de Marillon. Mon 
Capitaine rubbed his eyes to make sure he -was.-not asleep, or fallen 
into his dotage; when it was made clear to him that.he was wide 
awake, and in his right mind, he lifted up his hands, and said: 
“‘Poor old Jacques! If he had but lived to see it! Yes, my dear 
lady, I will give you my little one. She has neither gold nor silver; 
but she will make a loyal and loving wife to your son. And see that 
he.is good to her! Sabre de bois! If he be not kind to her, le 
vieux de la Vieille will have a reckoning with him!” 

And so, to the amazement of Fleurel, it was announced that the 
orphan child of mon Capitaine’s old companion-in-arms was to be- 
come Countess. of Marillon. The marriage was to take place in 
Paris; so the queen graciously decreed, not considering how bitter 
was the disappointment to Fleurel. The preparations. were at once 
set on foot, and in a style of right royal magnificence; the mere 
accounts which reached Fanchon of the trousseau took away her 
breath, she declared. Liline was singularly, almost unnaturally 
passive, Fanchon thought, about this mighty concern of the trousseau, 
manifesting but little curiosity in the wonderful details, and leaving 
it all in the hands of her mother-in-law. She remained at Fleurel 
until the eve of the wedding day, and then, with many tears, she 
said good-bye to mon Capitaine and the humble scenes of her life. 
The old man stood, with moist eyes, waving his hand: after the car- 
riage, from which a little head was strained to catch the last glimpse 
of him, until a turn in the road hid them from one another. 

“ Deary me!” exclaimed Fanchon, between the sobs; ‘‘to think 
of the little one’s going away like this: It’s like what she used to 
read to me out of her story-books. And Cliquot going off with her 
too! If he only knew!” 

The young married couple were to spend the summer in Switzer- 
land, and not return to Fleurel till Christmas. 

Henri Narval, meantime, had come home. The mission had 
been terminated sooner than was anticipated, owing, it was alleged. 
in some measure to his tact and activity, and the intelligence he had 
displayed throughout. He had reaped a rich harvest of honours, 
had been decorated, and was spoken of as a rising man who had bid 
fair to get an appointment by-and-by in the ministry. He was alto- 
gether a most fortunate young man, as far as the world could see, and 
yet there was scarcely a more miserable one in the crowded streets 
of the gay capital where, on his return from Alpiers, he wandered 
listlessly towards Christmas time. Life was a blank to him; honours 
were empty shadows, since she, whom from his boyhood he had 
loved with a pure and noble love, might never share them with him. 
On Christmas Eve he came down to Fleurel, travelling, by a strange 
fatality, in the same train that brought Liline, and her husband, and 
her mother-in-law. She did not see him until they got out at Fleurel, 
and was stepping into her carriage with Raoul. She greeted him 
with a smile of pleased surprise; they were too far apart for ‘more. 
Henri found her altered ; short as the glimpse was, he saw that she 
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was worn and thin, and that all her bright colour was gone. He 
scarcely saw Raoul; but as the carriage passed him on the road, he 
was surprised and a little nettled to see that the young lord did not 
return his salutation, though he looked straight at him from the open 
window. 

The Castle was illuminated that night as fora fes‘a, and a few 
rockets went up from the terrace, but there was no further rejoicing. 
Things lapsed after this into dull and chilly stillness. No one was 
invited except the Curé; no festivities were talked of. This abnor- 
mal inhospitality was set down to the ill health of the dowager, and 
the desire of the young people to be alone and quiet for awhile after 
the excitement of travel and the court. But when Sunday came, and 
the husband was not seen beside his wife in church, surprise was 
changed into indignation. It was remarked that the young Countess 
was as pale as her ivory prayer-book, and that her face more than 
once was seen quivering with emotion, and struggling to keep down 
the rising tears, while her mother-in-law watched her nervously, 
attending to her every movement with the solicitude one bestows on 
a suffering child. It was observed, too, that a change had come over 
the Curé within the last few days; he preserved an ominous silence 
concerning the Castle and its inmates, pointedly avoiding the least 
allusion to the subject. No one ventured to question him about the 
mystery: for a mystery there evidently was. Was not the marriage 
itself the greatest mystery of all ? 

Henri Narval was solving it after his own fashion. He believed 
that Liline had loved him; he knew that she was aware of his love 
for her. Why had he yielded to his mother’s counsels on the eve of 
that hated expedition! how he cursed its barren harvest of honour 
and success! If he had but spoken then, Liline would now have 
been his wife. Why had she not trusted him and waited? Poor 
child! What a fool he was to accuse her. They would have forced 
her to break the engagement, and marry Raoul de Marillon, whether 
she would ornot. And now she was suffering for it, and no one 
could undo the deed. King Coptetna had married the beggar maid, 
and placed her on his throne; but he had already repented of his 
royal caprice, and was treating her unkindly—perhaps cruelly— 
breaking her heart. At any rate, Henri might avenge her. He 
might, nay, he would pick a quarrel with this false-hearted aristocrat, 
and let him feel the power of a plebeian arm to punish his dastardly 
heartlessness. So mused the mayor’s son one January evening, as 
he wended his way homewards by the river that wandered, “at its 
own sweet will,” through the Count de Marillon’s park. Drawn on 
unconsciously by the current of his thoughts, Henri took the road 
towards the Castle instead of crossing the bridge that led to the 
village. It was a lovely winter's night; the moon sat high in the 
deep blue sky, with a galaxy of sparkling stars around her, and 
lighted up the river like a second heaven ; the trees were silver and 
black, and the Castle, with its dark and massive towers and gables 
streaked with silvery lines, gleamed weird and solemn in the bright 
gloom. Henri stood opposite to it, within a stone’s-throw of the 
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entrance. Presently a window opened on the ground floor, and a figure 
that his heart recognised instinctively, came out upon the terrace, 
leaned against the marble balustrade, and looked up into the starry 
dome. Henri stood where he was, not daring to retreat. Presently 
Liline stepped off the terrace, and came slowly towards him. He held 
his breath, hoping the darkness would screen him, and that she would 
pass on, or return without observing him. So it would have happened 
no doubt, if fate, in the shape of Cliquot, had not decreed otherwise. 
The dog came trotting after his mistress, and then made a dash 
towards the spot where the intruder stood, concealed by the huge 
stem of atree; he jumped on him with a frenzy of barks, licking his 
hands all over, and showing every mark of delighted recognition. 
Liline, at first startled, concluded after a moment that it was one of 
the servants whom the dog had espied, and advanced fearlessly, call- 
ing out: “Who is there?” Henri stepped forward, and as he did so, 
the moonlight fell on him ina silver stream that revealed every feature 
distinctly as in daylight. Liline could hardly believe her eyes, while 
she listened to him stammering out an apology for intruding—for 
frightening her. : 

“Why didyoucome? What did you want?” she asked, terrified, 
she knew not why. 

“I wanted nothing ; except, perhaps, to catch a glimpse of you 
in the distance; there was no harm in that, was there ?” 

“Good night, M. Narval; you had better go away ; the gates will 
be closed,” said Liline, coldly. She did not mean to be unkind; she 
did not know what to say. The stiff, cold words gave the solitary 
touch that was needed to let the waters loose, 

‘No, I will not go like this! I will speak to you,” he said, going 
nearer to her; “I will tell yon why I came. I wanted to see you; to 
tell you that I love you, Liline—don’t start; your guardian may hear 
it—that I love you as truly and tenderly as ever a brother loved a 
Sister ; that my life is at your service, to do your bidding, to help 

ou, to avenge you. Ifyou are unhappy and I can do anything to 
elp you, tell me what it is, and at the peril of my life I will do it!” 

“No, no! go away !” entreated Liline, under her breath. ‘ Iam 
not unhappy ; no one can help me. Good-bye! Goaway !” 

“I will not go until you have told me onething. Is this man un- 
kind to you? Hashedone yon any wrong?” said Henri ; his voice 
had a wring of fierceness in it that terrified her. 

‘*No—no! indeed he he is not to blame,” stammered 
Liline, turning to leave him; “go away, Henri!’ But Henri seized 
her by the wrist. “ I must know the truth—you are unhappy, and if he 
is not to blame, who is? Everyone sees it. why is your husband 
never seen with you?. Why are you so pale? hy are your eyes 
sunk with weeping ?” 

There was a stir somewhere in the trees. Liline drew close to her 
companion, laid her hand on his arm, and sinking her voice to an 
almost inaudible whisper, said in hisear: “He lost his reason in that 
fever, and never recovered it—Ae ts an sdiot I” 
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A low cry and something like a curse broke from Henri Narval’s 
lips ;.but it was drowned in another cry that rose simultaneously with 
his,.loud, shrill, piercing the night like the death cry of a spirit. 
There was a crashing of branches and a noise of footsteps falling fast 
and heavy on the grass. 

“OQ God! Itishe! It is Raoul!” cried Liline, as the moon- 
beams fell upon the figure of her husband, and she saw him rushing 
towards the river, Cliquot bounding by his side; ‘fly after him. 
Save him! save me! O God, have pity on me!” 

Henri was gone in an instant. She heard the splash of a body 
falling on the water. Another splash, and then a pause. It wasnot 
many minutes, but reckoned by the throbs of her heart it seemed an 
hour. She did not cry out for help, nor follow them, but stood cling- 
ing toa tree, held fast by an awful dread. 

“ He is saved !” said Henri, coming up to her; “ call for help now, 
he is safe on the bank. God bless you, Liline !” 

He grasped her hand, pressed it to his lips, and was gone. 

Poor Raoul! with what little ray of reason had been spared to him, 
he had loved his beantiful young bride, had wedded her unconcious 
of any wrong; that reckoning was on his mother’s head; in a lesser 
degree, too, upon his wife’s; but both he and she had been more 
sinned against than sinning. Liline had known enough to save her 
if she had taken counsel with her conscience and its best friend ; but 
a false glow, ‘that her heart mistook for love, a daze of worldly splen- 
-dour, a coronet, jewels, alife at court, had blinded her and concealed 
the gulf, and she took the leap across it, halftrembling and half 
rejoicing. 

Raoul, on this fatal evenin g, attracted by the joy and barking of 
her dog, had followed his wife out into the park ; he saw Henri take 
-her hand, he saw her lean towards him and whisper in his ear. Some 
schord in the poor shattered brain was struck, and vibrated to a touch 
of agony in the husband’s heart. He sent forth acry of despair, and 
xushed to the river to fling away his life. Henri Narval hadrescued 
him—but not from death. Before daybreak, Raoul lay cold and 
silent in the old fortress of his ancestors. He was the last of his 
race. The name of De Marillon died with him. 

- * * & w ” * 

Five years after these events, there was great excitement at Fleurel 
on the occasion of the appointment of the new Prefect, the nominee 
being no other than that young man of whose future such great things 
had been prophesied. Henri Narval had, so far, vindicated the 
prophets. . He had already risen to distinction, and there was no 
reason why he should not eventually rise to eminence, and thus en- 
tirely justify the ineffable instinct of the wise elders of Fleurel. 

He is a good deal changed in appearance since that memorable 
night when he stood in the moonlight before Liline. . He is manlier 
in his bearing; the round, boyish contours of his face have hardened 
to firm himes; and his voice has now the tone of a man ‘who has 
learned to make himself heard by others. But otherwise, he is not 
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much altered. His first visit, on arriving in his new capacity of 
Prefect, was to the presbytery. It so happened, that mon Capitaine 
was out, and it also happened, of course by the merest accident, that 
the young. Countess de Marillon was there waiting for him. 


“No, Liline, I.am not a bit changed,” you ‘may overhear the 
handsome Préfet protesting,.‘‘ Iam just the same as ever; just as ready 
to be tyrannized over, just as willing to lay my heart at your feet as if 
I had never left Fleurel, never spoken to any of the belles dames. de 
Paris, as you call them. Do you believe-me, Liline ?” 

We did not hear. what answer Liline made, but Henri seemad 
quite satisfied with it. ni! . 


STELLA VESPERTINA. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


LASH forth from heaven, and cleanse the earth, 
True Love-star! Make our spirits thine | 
| For-love,-when best, of mortal birth, 
Must yet in part to dust decline. 


Clear shines, o’er ebon-waves afar, 
Yon cottage fire, as daylight dies ; 

How pure—until the evening star 
Shall shame it from untainted skies. 


_ Scorners of passion, pride, and pelf, 
A snare remains ye reck not of :— 
In loving what is like to self 
Alone, alone.ourselves we love. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. EDMUND J. O'REILLY, S.J. 
“XAVIII— THE Popr’s TEMPORAL POWER (continued). 


Tuk Pope’s Temporal Power cannot be treated of completely—even 
in a compendious way and on a small scale—without considering 
how it bears on the interests and rights of the population of the 
Ecclesiastical States. In what I am about to say on this branch of 
the subject, I shall continue to speak as if Pius IX were still de facto 
a temporal sovereign, and circumstanced as he was at the beginning 
of his Pontificate. 

The Pope’s civil territory comprised from its commencement the 
city of Rome with some provinces, which have long been called the 
Papal States, or States of the Church, and have varied but little in 
extent through so many centuries. The inhabitants of these States 
I will, for brevity, call the Roman people; and I will begin by a 
short statement of their condition—taking as present the time at 
which, as I have just said, I suppose myself to write. They are, in 
general, well off as regards the necessaries of life. They have enough 
to eat and drink. They are sufficiently clad and provided with 
dwelling accommodation. There is but little distress, and, I may say, 
no misery: certainly much less want than is to be found in many 
countries which are set up as models of prosperity. The taxation is 
very moderate. There are abundant means of education for the 
diferent grades of society; nay more, the children of poor parents 
have opportunities of high education without expense, and, at the 
same time, without discredit, such as are certainly not to be found 
in these countries of ours, nor probably in many others. There is 
every facility for literary pursuits, which flourish there extensively. 
The fine arts, too, are largely cultivated, and with great success. 
Commercial and industrial enterprise is also encouraged and is pro- 
gressing. lt does exist, and has always existed, in a degree sufficient 
for a fair state of well-being of the people at every given time, and 
could exist, and have existed, in a higher degree, if individuals had 
wished to carry it further; so that the government is not, and was 
not, the cause of a great deal more not being done. 

Now, as to the sufficiency of which I have spoken, my idea is 
this. A certain amount of industry and of commerce are necessary for 
the comfortable condition of a people in the various grades of society 
to be found in a civilised nation, and for the maintenance and pro- 
motion of civilisation. A people may be very comfortably circum- 
stanced and very fully civilised, with an amount of industry and of 
commerce that is small compared with what might be attained, con- 
sidering the resources and opportunities there are. It is desirable 
that this amount should be increased, and obstacles to its increase 
should not be created; on the contrary, those that arise ought to be 
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removed. Yet, the advantages of material progress, in the sense in 
which it is understood by those who are the most ardent in calling 
for it, are in my mind much exaggerated. My views on the subject 
are pretty much as follows :— ' 

1. The immediate object and end of the promotion of industry 
and commerce is the temporal happiness of the population, subordi- 
nate, of course, to their spiritual interests, of which, however, I have 
no occasion to speak just now. : 

2. The credit, respectability, and glory of a nation enter into 
the sum of its happiness, but do not form the whole, or even a 
very large proportion, of that happiness. For the happiness of a 
nation is the happiness of its inhabitants, of the individual human 
beings who make up the people. Now, the influence of any kind of 
collective national reputation on individuals and on their content- 
ment is comparatively small. Their enjoyment is mainly derived 
from those things which more closely touch themselves, with reíer- 
ence to personal wants and personal interests. A man who is oppressed 
by poverty will receive but middling consolation from his country’s 
fame. I am not speaking of fersonal honour or celebrity in connec- 
tion with a public cause; for this is an individual advantage. After 
all, few members of any State have each a large share in its renown. 

3. The wealth of a nation contributes to its happiness, 
chiefly by diffusion through the whole body of its inhabitants. This 
is obvious, because ‘he nasion, of whose happiness there is question, 
consists in, and is identified with, the whole body of the inhabitants. 
They are the nation. I do not pretend that it is either possible or 
desirable that all the individuals of a State should be equally rich. 
There may be a considerable disparity. There may be many men 
much richer than the bulk of their neighbours ; but if a large majority 
be excluded from all appreciable share in the wealth of the country, 
or if a large minority be kept indestitution, the country cannot be re- 
puted happy onthe ground of its wealth. The first step towards wealth, 
as a source of national happiness, is widespread, and even universal, 
sufficiency. I do not say this is always necessarily the first step in 
point of time, but it is the first in point of eventual order; it is the 
most fundamental, and the want of it is not compensated by the 
existence of large fortunes in the hands of comparatively few. The 
next step is a very extensive enjoyment of moderate comforts beyond 
what I have called sufficiency. There are other steps which it would 
be tedious and difficult to specify, but which belong to the compiete- 
ness of that diffusion of which I have spoken. Of course, the dis- 
tribution of wealth cannot be of a mathematical character, like scales 
of fees and salaries. There will always, too, be a considerable 
number of decidedly poor persons. This is, we may say, the order 
of Providence. There are many causes of poverty, positive and 
negative, culpable and inculpable, and these will operate everywhere 
pretty largely. There will also be most legitimate cases of exception- 
ally large fortunes amassed by individuals, and continued in families. 
It is quite right that great gains should be attainable, and should, 
in prospect, afford incentives to active exertion, provided always, as 
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far as:the moral and spiritual interests of the persons are concerned, 
that the means employed be thoroughly lawful, and the intention 
pure, and the snares which beset the pursuit of wealth be guarded 
against. To return to the maxim with which I have started in this 
paragraph, namely, that. wealth contributes to a nation’s happiness 
mainly by its diffusion, I will develop the maxim more briefly in an- 
other form. If the wealth acquired by a greater or less number of 
citizens of any State does not beneficially affect the great mass of the 
inhabitants, it cannot be said to contribute very considerably to the 
happiness of the State. This view is applicable not only to a whole 
kingdom but to a city or a province. The progress of industry or 
commerce in a province or a city, if largely beneficial to the people 
of that province or city, will contribute largely to its happiness. We 
must observe, however, that the happiness of the city or province is 
not that of the kingdom, unless in so much as the rest of the kingdom 
participates of the advantage. It is not quite enough that the rest 
of the inhabitants have fhe honour of belonging to the same country. 

4. As a matter of fact, great commercial and industrial en- 
terprise, leading to great pecuniary gains, is found united, in some 
countries, with a large amount of squalid poverty on the part of the 
inhabitants, and the gains are not diffused, at all proportionably to 
their greatness, through the population. Further, a very large num- 
ber of those who contribute by their labour to what are considered 
glorious results lead a hard and painful life, and often a life 
which seems scarcely fit for human beings. This last circumstance 
is specially observable in those who are engaged in working mines. 
There are various occupations, too, prejudicial to health. The whole 
of what I have said in this paragraph is verified. in the British 
dominions. : 

s. A nation which is backward in commerce and industry may 
be happier—that is, may have a happier population—than another 
which is much more advanced in these respects. Perhaps the 
former would be happier still with greater material progress. I do 
not wish to depreciate the advantages of this progress. It onght, no 
doubt, to be encouraged; but it is not every thing. Let those who 
are interested—prince and people—make every reasonable effort to 
push forward all kinds of improvements; but let not established 
order and substantial contentment be disturbed and destroyed under 
the pretext of bettering the condition of the country, with the abso- 
lute certainty of much mischief and misery, and no security of even- 
tually obtaining the proposed object. The fact is that the Roman 
people .are happy, leading a peaceful life, with almost universal 
sufficiency of means of support, widely-spread comfort, and no op- 
pression. They would not-have found out any ground for unhappi- 
ness had it not been suggested to them by strangers. . 1 do not mean, 
of course, that there have never been any murmurs against the 
government, or that every one has been always perfectly satisfied: with 
everything that:was done. Nor do. mean that the Papal govern- 
ment never made.any mistake. But, on the.whole,.and allowing for 
human infirmities.and shortcomings, .I say that.the Papal States are 
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a substantially happy country, and. much happier than many others 
which are unfavourably contrasted with .it by writers and speakers. 
A variety of motives may be assigned for false judgments on this 
subject. ‘Hatred: of the Catholic religion naturally enough leads to 
condemnation .of the Pope and whatever he does. This hatred 
exists largely in Christian sects and in the multitude of infidels 
scattered over.the world. Then, among Catholics—even otherwise 
apparently attached to their religion—besides their unconscious 
adoption of false-maxims propounded by-the enemies of our faith, ' 
there is a certain jealousy.of the interference of the Church or church- 
men in secular matters; a ‘notion, too, that ecclesiastics do not 
understand, much less appreciate, the natural interests of society; 
that the affairs\of this world belong of right to themselves, and that 
priests and bishops should be confined to religious doctrines, and 
preaching, and sacraments. Hence, real or supposed. abuses or 
deficiencies, which would be overlooked in lay princes, are: unmerci- 
fuily. and unreasoningly criticised and: condemned in Popes. Another 
‘motive is found in what may, without exaggeration, be called ¢ manta 
for material progress. I say 4 mania, not a mere desire for it, nor 
an earnest.inculcation of its advantages—for all this -is reasonable— 
but an insatiable longing for it, joined with a belief, either express 
or tacit, that all earthly goods.depend.on it, joined likewise, at times, 
with a certain disregard of possibilities, and a forgetfulness of the 
old proverb that “Rome was not built in a day.” - 

Having stated what I call she present condition of.the Roman 
people—their condition under the Pope’s sway now interrupted— 
I come to the: question of their political rights. A-prevalent doctrine 
in our days is, that every nation has a right to insist on being 
governed as it pleases and by whom it pleases. This is, perhaps, 
rather a crude:way of putting it, but there is. no substantial exaggera- 
tion. Ofcourse, the opinion is often obscurely expressed, and more 
-or less masked, and is, besides, really modified by many who would 
not adopt fully this latitudinarianism. They would, however, con- 
sider it very moderate to-claim for every country the right to a con- 
Stitutronal. government framed on a thoroughly liberal plan ; and, if 
this could not be otherwise obtained, they woald authorise'the throw- 
ing off of allegiance to the existmg sovereign. What,-then, are we 
-to say of the-Roman people? They have the same political prero- 
gatives as any otiver.. The Pope's civil authority over them is merely 
human, it 'is'no more Divine than’that of any other.temporal prince. 
They may, then, get rid of him if they do not-find his sway satisfy 
them. They-may give themselves up to the. King of. Italy, and.do 
their part in establishing that glorious Italian unity which he has under- 
taken to effect. This is stilhmere obvious -if -they-cannot obtain a 
free constitution from the Pontiff. My answer to the -difficulty just 
proposed is.as follows :— 

1. The«principle—if principle'it- can’ be 'ealled—-that a- people 
fairly governed by an otherwise legitimate. sovereign are at liberty to 
dethrone: him because they prefer another. prince-or another form of 
government, is-quite inadmissible. I have no-objection to állowing 
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that the people are the original immediate source of civil authority. 
I have already affirmed this doctrine. But once they permanently 
confer this authority on one or more persons, they cannot arbitrarily 
take it back. They have entered into a lasting contract which in- 
volves obligations on both sides, and cannot be rescinded at pleasure. 
Besides the manifest intrinsic unlawfulness of casting off allegiance 
through a mere desire of change, though it were done but once, the 
admission of the doctrine would involve a continual state of uncer- 
tainty and instability, to prevent which governments are instituted. 
I may be told that this, at most, would only prove the inexpediency 
of the doctrine, not its unsoundness. I answer that a moral doctrine 
which is essentially inexpedient is necessarily false. The natural 
law prohibits whatever is of such a character that its lawfulness 
would be a radical evil. There are things severely forbidden by 
natural law, not so much on account of the serious turpitude of each 
act considered in itself as on account of the mischief which would 
arise from their not being so forbidden. This, for instance, is the 
reason assigned by Cardinal de Lugo and others for there being an 
absolute maverta gravis in theft independently of the relative grievous- 
ness of the injury done to the individual whose property is stolen ; 
because, if a sum so considerable in itself as to be notably attractive 
could be taken without mortal sin, a great mischief would arise to 
society. 

2. What I have said of the unlawfulness of dethroning a prince, 
because some other person or some other form of government 
is preferred, holds also for the case of discontent with the present 
ruler on grounds which may seem plausible, and are even, to a 
certain extent, real. That is to say, a people which is substantially 
well and fairly governed cannot revolt legitimately for the sake of 
what would really be an improved state of things. The notion that 
every people has a right at every given time to improve its condition 
by a change of sovereigns or form of government is monstrous. 
Even supposing the proposed improvement would be real, if once 
effected, the attempt is unlawful, because revolution is assuredly 
forbidden, at the least, except in a case of necessity, and the case 
made is not such. The evils attending resistance to established 
authority are too great to be incurred for the sake of mere progress. 
Then, we must take into account the uncertainty of attaining that 
amelioration which is looked forward to, the uncertainty of its con- 
tinuance if attained, the errors which may be easily committed in 
judging of the reality of the improvement. For, although I have 
supposed that in a particular case the ultimate change would be, in 
fact, for the better, if the principle of revolution is so far admitted 
its application cannot be confined to such a supposition. For the 
principle would come in practice to this, that wherever a change is 
judged likely to be beneficial it may be made. Now, those who 
desire a change will always represent it as beneficial, and will with 
some sort of specious reasoning work on the minds of the people, 
and turn to account that spirit of uneasiness and that love of novelty 
which are part of our corrupt nature. In one word, the principle of 
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the lawfulness of revolution for the mere sake of rendering better a 
condition of things which is already good and happy in a tolerable 
degree, is a principle of instability, than which nothing can be 
worse. The erroneous character of the views I am condemning 
ought to be brought home to us by considering the sort of men who 
start undertakings of the kind referred to. We shall certainly find 
on examination that they are, for the most part, bad men—men of 
little or no religion and of corrupt morals—men who it is difficult to 
conceive can be seriously aiming at a good object, though, of course, 
they take care to give themselves credit for high public virtue, and 
exaggerate the excellence of the result they propose for attainment. 
I am speaking at present of revolutions directed to mere advance- 
ment, not of those which seek to throw off a manifest and grievous 
oppression, though even in them bad men often take the lead, but 
not so exclusively; and even such revolutions are commonly criminal, 
at least in their working. Indeed, whatever may be said of the 
abstract lawfulness of revolution in certain cases, it is hard to point 
out instances of revolutions confined to legitimate objects and con- 
ducted on legitimate principles. The anarchical element generally 
enters largely into such undertakings. 

3. There is one political privilege which is, in our times, looked 
on as specially necessary, and such that every people has a right 
to insist on its possession. This is a free constitution. The ques- 
tion, therefore, comes before us, whether a nation is entitled to go 
to extreme lengths in demanding a constitution, so as even to 
cast off allegiance to its otherwise legitimate sovereign because he 
will not yield to its wishes? Of course, a people may lawfully make 
the demand and persevere in urging it with moderation—but can 
they go so far as revolt? I say they cannot, if they are in other 
respects fairly governed. Certainly, a free constitution is not in 
itself necessary for the happiness of a people. It is not more necessary 
now than it was in former ages. The mere fact of such things being 
the fashion in our times does not create a title which can be legiti- 
mately enforced by arms. It does not enter into the original con- 
tract with the sovereign, who, on the other hand, is fulfilling his 
part. He might do better by granting what is asked, but he cannot 
be dethroned for refusing. This would be true, even if constitutions 
were always a certain and unmixed good. But such is not the 
case. 

A constitution well framed and firmly. established may be a great 
political benefit, though, indeed, seldom so great in practice as in 
theory. Our own British Constitution, which is the most ancient 
and the most genuine thing of the kind, the growth of ages, the 
result of long experience, well adapted to the temper of the Lugiish 
people, and at least tolerably acceptable to the rest of the Empire— 
the British Constitution, I say, is not so thorough a guarantee against 
oppression on the part of the State as its written description would 
lead a reader to judge. “there are, no doubt, safeguards for the 
liberty of the subject; but they are far from being so complete or 
absolute as never to be set aside. But I have no desire to quarrel 
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with our Constitution. No matter what be its excellence, we cannot 
hence infer that blessings similar to those which it confers are to be 
expected from attempts to establish the same system elsewhere. It 
is not every people that is fit for a constitution suchas ours. In say- 
ing this I do not mean to depreciate other nations. They may be 
as good as we are or better ; but they may still not be, so to speak, 
made for a British Constitution, and yet it isa British Constitution they 
are to get; for ours is the model. They may not be made for any 
constitution of the same character. Then, to 4avea constitution and 
to ówild up one are two very different things. Ours built itself up by 
degrees, with occasional shocks and struggles, no doubt, but still it 
was in the main a work of time. It was not made to order. We did 
not set about playing at Parliament like some of our neighbours. 

The starting of a constitution is a perilous enterprise, for many 
reasons, and very specially for this reason, that the party most active 
in gefling up a constitution is usually an ué/fra party, aiming at a revo- 
lutionary liberty which is the same as licentiousness. This party, 
both before the assembly of the first parliament and in that parlia- 
ment, which has on its hands the finishing of the constitution, will 
strive to work out its own purposes, and will keep the country in a 
state of confusion. It may be along time before things settle down 
and the new government becomes consolidated, if it ever becomes 
consolidated, and is not, on the contrary, overturned in the process. 

4. There is a peculiar ground on which the Roman people 
have, if possible, less right than others to insist on a constitution of 
the same character as that proposed elsewhere. The Pope’s tem- 
poral sovereignty is annexed to his Spiritual Primacy, annexed from 
the commencement of the former. The Pope is first Bishop and then 
King; he is King because he is Bishop of Rome. This has been 
going on for eleven centuries. The Pope’s civil authority, though 
otherwise of the same nature as that of any other prince, is, by its 
origin, and by very long custom, and thorough prescription, determined 
to be of a character consistent with his position as Head of the 
Church. Now, as Head of the Church, the Pope must be independent 
of any control which might interfere even indirectly with the freedom 
of his spiritual government. It will be well to look a little more 
closely into this matter, so as to avoid mistakes one way or the 
other. 

First of all, then, the Pope could not safely put into the hands of 
the people or their representatives any power over ecclesiastical 
affairs. “These belong to him as Pontiff, and not as temporal sove- 
reign, and it is incumbent on him to manage them, partly in person, 
partly through an ecclesiastical organisation distinct from his secular 
government. Secondly, there does not seem, on the other hand, to 
be any essential obstacle to constitutional government as regards the 
civil administration of Rome and the Papal States. Without a con- 
stitution, the Pope’s absolute government ought to be carried on in 
the same way as the absolute government of any secular prince ought 
to be carried on. The Pope’s civil relations to his people are exactly 
the same as those of any other tempoial sovereign. Of course, he is 
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emphatically bound to govern justly, and. even. religously, but not 
more justly nor more religiously than any other monarch. If we may 
so speak, he is more bound, but not fo more ; because every king is under 
the obligation of doing what is morally his best to'conduct his ad- 
ministration according, and quite according, to justice and religion. 
The temporal and spiritual interests of the Roman people are exactly 
the same as they would be under a lay ruler, if he were there instead 
of the Pope. I am speaking of what ough? to be whether it would be 
or not. It is needless to say that no Christian can legitimately claim 
for any nation a sinfully lax rule. Well, then, if the Pope, as an 
absolute sovereign, should govern just the same way as a perfectly 
right-minded absolute lay sovereign, what is to preventhis giving a 
free constitution, so far as civil government is concerned, if a lay 
sovereign can give it? Heis not bound, but he mayactthus. There 
is no essential obstacle, but there are difficulties, as we shall see. 
For, thirdly, although a constitution might answer at Rome with 
regard to internal affairs, there is a special difficulty concerning 
foreign relations. It is a matter of vital moment that the Pope. 
should, as far as possible, be always at peace with all other nations. 
He should never be placed in a position to be forced by his own 
ministers to undertake a war against his will. He should never be 
liable to any restriction in his intercourse with princes or peoples. 
Now, a thoroughly complete constitution would place the Pontiff in. 
this position. The Roman Constitution would, therefore, require to 
be of a more limited character than what might be eligible in another 
country. Fourthly, it is not very easy to construct a constitution so 
as that it may be effectually kept within certain prescribed limits. 
Once the power of the sovereign is largely shared by a representative 
body, to which his ministers are responsible, it is hard to prevent 
encroachments cn the royal prerogative. If a nominally restricted 
parliament set its heart on something that is not within its legal 
competence, there are appliances available for pursuing the desired 
object, among the rest, that very obvious one of stopping the supplies, 
as the imposition of taxes is a‘leading parliamentary privilege. Sup- 
pose a Roman parliament thought fit to trench on..ecclesiastica} 
ground, or to interrupt friendly relations with another State, or to 
effect some serious change in the representative system itself, what 
trouble might they not give the Pope? Add toallthis the fact that— 
as I said before, often happens in such cases—those who are pressing 
most for a Roman Constitution are men well enough inclined to go 
further than the Pontiff could in reason allow. Still, Iam prepared 
to admit that some steps might be taken towards a constitution in 
the Papal States. The present Pope was taking steps, and had ac- 
tually established a Parliament, whén he was stopped by revolutionary 
violence, his Prime Minister assassinated, and himself soon after 
obliged to fly from Rome. These are certainly sufficient motives for 
waiting a while. I 

$. So far, we have not found any very decisive influence of the 
necessity of the Pope’s Temporal Power on the political rights of 
the -Roman people. For their condition is such, temporally and 
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politically, that if their sovereign were not Pope they would not, on 
sound principles, be entitled to insist, by means of a revolution, on 
a change of government. Further, even supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment, that in the case of a lay sovereign they would have a right so to 
insist, there is a reason why they should not have the same 
right as against the Pope, and that reason is not taken from the 
necessity of the Pope’s Temporal Power, but from the original and 
long established relation between the Roman Episcopate and the 
civil sovereignty of the Pontiff. 

The Pope himself is a trustee for the Catholic Church, in the 
administration of his temporal sovereignty, which was instituted and 
introduced for the benefit of the Church. The same idea of trustee- 
ship may not improperly be extended to the Roman people. They 
occupy those States as subjects of the Pope, and maintain him as 
their king, for the benefit of the whole Church. Those States are 
the patrimony of the whole Church. There cannot be States without 
a government and a people. The Pontiff governs, the inhabitants of 
the States are the people. We may add that if they perform a duty 
they enjoy a privilege; they possess as their capital the metropolis 
of the Christian world. We may add, too, that, if in the Papal States 
there is not that blazoning of constitutional liberty, so often more 
apparent than real, that distinguishes some other countries, there is 
sufficient substantial freedom and more justice in the political ad- 
ministration than can be easily found elsewhere. The Pope, as I 
have said, is, as a Temporal Sovereign, but a trustee for the Church. 
He holds his States, not in his own name, but in the name of that 
widely spread Catholic community of which he is the Head. He 
has not the power to resign those States into other hands. Hence, 
that famous, and, I will say, glorious, Von possumus, sneered at 
occasionally by his enemies~the enemies, very many of them, of 
Christ and of God, men who care as little for the Almighty as for his 
representative. The Pontiff has not power to dispose of what is 
really not his own. Of course, if the case could arise, and did 
arise, of a cession being beneficial to the Church, the Pope, as 
supreme administrator of her temporalities, could yield up his do- 
minions, but not otherwise. He knows well it would not be for her 
advantage, and, therefore, he cannot do so. He firmly trusts, and 
so ought every earnest Catholic to trust, that the present storm will 
pass, and the States will be restored to himself or to another suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. He knows that it would be a far less evil that 
he alone, or even three or four other Popes after him, should lose 
their lives by violence than that their Temporal Power should be 
finally lost to the Church; and he has, and we may hope they would 
have the courage to face death for the sake of duty. 

The last invasion of Rome and of what the Pope still retained of 
his States, as well as the previous invasion of the other parts which 
Pius the Ninth held at the commencement of his reign, was a mani- 
fest violation of all right. The substance, and the mode, and the 
results all combine to make up a glaring case of injustice and wicked- 
ness, such as cannot be sincerely defended by any honest man, 
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unless he chance to be excused by extreme ignorance. Abundance 
of attention has been called to these proceedings, and they do not 
come within the range of my subject. I will just say a word about 
the Roman fiebiscite. What is its value? I answer, none what- 
ever. Had it been honestly taken, and really, and freely, and uni- 
versally given, it would have been unlawful and invalid, because the 
people had no right to transfer their civil allegiance from the Pope. 
But, speaking of the fact as it happened, there was neither honesty, 
nor freedom, nor universality. In very plain terms, we may say the 
whole proceeding was a ludicrous and disgraceful imposition. 


Here I close my series of papers on “ The Relations of the 
Church to Society.” My future contributions to the IRISg MONTHLY 
will be separate—extending to one or two papers—or possibly they 
may, at times, run on into some other series. 


GUIDING LIGHT. 
BY WILFRID MENNELL, 


O sailors on the sea, 
By wild winds driven far, 
How joyful it must be 
To see some long-lost star, 
That tells them where they are ! 


How sweet when, at the last, 
Some pilgrim, on whose path 
Grim doubt hath shadows cast, 
Receives the light of faith, 
And dies a holy death! 


O Thou, whose word so sweet, 
Shines round us on our way, 
O Lamp unto our feet, 
Be Thou our guide and stay 
Forever, night and day ! 


Be Thou our loving guide, 
Else Satan’s fell design 
Away will lead us wide: 

O light of love Divne, 
Forever on us shine! 
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VICTOR DE BUCK, THE BOLLANDIST. 


O all but a few of our readers, the name of Pére de Buck will be 

new. As it must be mentioned frequently in this brief paper, 

it may be convenient to begin with the remark that his name should 

rhyme rather with /ook than with /uck. He died lately, and in the 

learned world he will be remembered as one of the most distinguished 

of the Nineteenth Century Bollandists. What that title means we 
shall see presently. 

Victor de Buck was born at Audenarde, in Belgium, on the 24th 
of April, 1817, of parents who might be said to belong to the profes- 
sional classes. His father was a native of Ghent, and his mother, 
Sophia Thienpont, of Alost. The writer of his obituary, in the 
Précis Historiques, whom we shall often translate without further 
acknowledgment, says that it was from this “ famille de moeurs 
antiques et austéres "—by which rather unamiable description he only 
means a stanch and pious old Catholic family—Victor derived that 
‘spirit of faith, that instinct of uprightness and integrity, those serious 
tastes, and those habits of labour and study which distinguish ‘‘ our 
fine old Flemish race.” He continued to the end a true Fleming— 
that is, as this (probably Flemish) writer explains the term, ‘‘ an 
ardent Catholic and an indefatigable toiler, joining the devotedness 
-of a true priest to the abnegation of a true Jesuit.” 

The Petits-séminaires and other Catholic establishments for edu- 
«cation had been suppressed in 1825, by William, king ofthe Nether- 
slands. Where shall Victor go to school? His father never for a 
:moment dreamed of entrusting him to the schools of a government 
-hestile at once to the religion and to the national spirit of the Bel- 
-gians. The only refuge for parents who did not wish to send their 
children to be educated in foreign countries was the College of 
‘Soignies, which was still kept up by M. l’Abbé Descamps, afterwards 
Vicar-General of Tournai. Here our little Victor in his twelfth 
year (1829) began his classical studies, continuing them in the next 
.and following years under the celebrated Abbé Cracco, in the Petit 
‘Séminaire of Roulers, which had meanwhile been reopened. In 

1834, he was sent to the Jesuit College of Alost to finish his early 
Studies under Father Broeckaert. 

Linneus, they say, played with flowers in his cradle. Victor de 
Buck showed betimes the bent of his mind, but not quite so early. 
it is a pity that people do not find out sooner in life their spécralite, 
and devote their energies to it, with due regard for subsidiary labours 
and legitimate distractions. Life practically consists of but a small 
number of years, and “the one prudence of life is concentration.” 
Victor de Buck’s youthful studies were all a direct preparation for the 
task for which God would seem to have marked him out. His private 
readings carried him through the voluminous historical writings of 
Rollin, Crévier, Daniel, Lingard, and Bérault-Bercastel, as well as 
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the great Flemish works of Rosweyde, Efazaert, De Smet, &c. The 
study of the ancient and modern languages was also for him a work 
of predilection ; and from his youth he was able to write with ease 
and carresiness, and even with elegance, not only Flemish, his 
mother-fongue, but also Frencly and especially Latin, which were 
his literary languages. In his studies, “il avait. horreur de I’ d-feu- 
pres,” he was not content with a vague approximation, he wanted to 
know the real state of the case exactly; he hated the superficial, the 
inaccurate, the flimsy—he aimed at true learning, solid, full, and 
precise. i 

With these serious tastes, and with such pioua family traditions, it 
was not strange that, when the moment came for choosing a 
career, young De Buck felt himself borne strongly towards that 
religious order which, as Bossuet says, towards the end of his third 
sermon for the Feast of Circumcision, “ fait servir, selon sa sainte 
institution, 4 la gloire de |’évangile, tous les talents de l’esprit, de 
V’éloquence, la politesse, la littérature.” He became a novice of the 
Society of Jesus, at Nivelles, on the 11th of October, 1835. After 
his noviceship, he completed his classical studies at Tronchiennes, 
and then applied himself for two years, with great success, to the 
study of higher mathematics. After his full course of theological 
studies he was ordained priest at Liége, on the 23rd of September, 
1848. 

But even before this sacred epoch in his life which I have just 
mentioned, he had found out his special work. In 1838, the Belgian 
Jesuits, with the assistance of the Government, resumed the great 
work of the ‘“‘Acta Sanctorum ;” and in 1840, Victor de Buck, though 
not yet a priest, or even 2 student in theology, was chosen by his 
superiors to be one of the new Bollandists. 

The name of Columbus has not been given, as it ought, to the 
world which he discovered; nor has the great work of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum” been called after its first founder, Father Herbert Ros- 
weyde. But Father John Bollandus had a better claim in the one 
case than Amerigo Vespucci had in the other. Little did he or 
Father Rosweyde imagine that their project, which they hoped to 
accomplish in a few years of their own lifetime, would not be 
finished for three centuries at least, though generation after genera- 
tion of skilled workmen were to labour at it almost without a break ; 
but just as little did they imagine how vast a work it was, and on how 
vast a scale it would be done. So, in smaall things and in great, our 
business is to do what we can, leaving it to God to determine whether 
zwe are to finish it, or another, or no one. 

However, in sketching very briefly the life of one of the latest of 
the lang Line of literary men who have perpetuated for two centuries 
and a half the name and the colossal enterprise of Rosweyde and 
Rollandus, we must not go over the story of the old Bollandists. 
‘That story is tald in every Cyclopsedia, aad in many other places— 
nowhere better than in a series of papers contributed to “ Duffy’s Irish 
Catholic Magazine,” by the Rev. Matthew Kelly of Maynooth College. 
In Charles Knight’s “ Penny Cyclopzdia,” the account of this “ literary 
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corporation, established in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
for the purpose of publishing the lives of all the saints of the Catholic 
Church,” ends with the statement that the French Revolution inter- 
rupted the undertaking: which would probably never be resumed. 
As we have seen already, this prophecy has been falsified, and since 
1838, the new Bollandists have been at work, undeterred by the with- 
drawal, some years later, of the Government yearly subsidy of £240. 
They have added several huge double-columned folios to the fifty- 
three tomes completed before the interruption of the work, and 
have brought the lives down to the last days of October. It is ex- 
pected that one or two more volumes will finish October; and, then, 
before advancing into the following month, a supplementary volume 
is contemplated for certain saints omitted in the regular order of lives 
for October. 

But this is the point which the “ Acta Sanctorum” had reached 
when Father Victor de Buck was called away from it. Meanwhile, 
he had devoted to it thirty-six years of persevering toil as his part 
towards maintaining the repute of this repertory of ecclesiasticat 
science, this monument of high criticism and patient erudition, which 
has extorted the enthusiastic praise of such impartial witnesses as 
Guizot and Renan himself, and of which Gibbon has remarked, in 
his peculiar style, that ‘‘through the medium of fable and supersti- 
tion it communicates much historical and philosophical information.” 
When the young student was set apart for the work, his more experi- 
enced collaborateurs had just printed a catalogue of the saints still 
outstanding, amounting, in round numbers, to four thousand.* Be- 
fore venturing forward, De Buck retraced the Jong route that had 
been traversed. Pen in hand, he went over the vast collection tilk 
he had made himself familiar with all that had been done, and in 
another way, with all that remained to do. Thenceforward to the 
end of his days his motto might have been: Jn plenittudine sanclorum 
detentio mea (Ecclus. xxiv. 16). In his room in St. Michael's College, 
at Brussels, which was 'his study, parlour, bedroom, and all, he 
worked on, year after year, allowing himself, in the earlier years of 
his priesthood, the recreation of an occasional country-mission in 
some parish where he could preach to the poor people in his beloved 
Flemish. He also published a “ Book of the Passion,” and other 
devout treatises in that language. But, for the most part, his publi- 
cations in French and Flemish were meant to popularise some of the 
results of his special hagiological studies. On the other hand, his 
labours as a Bollandist were by no means confined to the mere facts 
of a saint’s life. For instance, the Life of St. Hilarion includes, as 
Monsigneur de Ram remarks, an immense study of the geography, 
history, and archzology of the fourth century. Special dissertations 
also on learned questions connected with his work of predilection he 
published with indefatigable industry, of which extra works it would 
be useless to transcribe here the list furnished by the PP. de 


* Guizot has computed that there are 25,000 lives of saints in the 53 volumes 
published before the French Revolution. 
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Backer in the supplement to their “ Bibliothéque des: Ecrivains de 
la Compagnie de Jésus.” | 

From all these arduous but fascinating and engrossing toils, for 
which he had in so marked a degree those signs of a vocation—in- 
clination and aptitude—he would tear himself away to fulfil punctu- 
ally all his duties as a priest and a religious, going, for instance, to 
hear the confessions of the old men belonging to an asylum near to 
the College of St. Michael—to whom he was wont to give a little 
instruction in French and Flemish twice each week—and catechising 
every Sunday for thirty years the young artisans who assembled at a 
house of the Christian Brothers. In community-life he was the 
humblest, the most obedient, thé simplest, the most cheerful, the 
most amiable, the readiest to help and to console those who needed 
help or consolation. 

It would be unfair, even in so rapid a glance at Father de Buck’s 
career, to omit all mention of labours which have left no memorial 
of themselves behind in print—the time and trouble expended in 
satisfying the wishes, reasonable and unreasonable, of the very many 
who appealed to him as general referee on a thousand questions, the 
_ investigation of which involved the loss often of precious hours, with 
no more lasting result than the pages of a private letter to some 
priest, or bishop, or abbess, or savant. Before passing on abruptly 
to the end, let me just cite two remarks from the nolice nécrologique, 
which has supplied me with most of my facts and a few of my phrases. 
Father de Buck had a horror of history written a prior, where the 
writer sets out with a certain theory, and forces every fact to fit into 
his theory—if not, so much the worse for the facts. A maxim which 
he used to repeat, with his tone of donhommie flamande, would not com- 
mend itself much to Mr. James Anthony Froude—Aistorta scribttur 
ad narrandum, non ad probandum. But while he abhorred theorising 
and phrase-making, he had a great contempt for that cheap erudition 
which consists in heaping crudely together innumerable references 
and clumsy quotations instead of weighing and balancing them, and 
giving only what bears directly on the point at issue. 

God gave his holy and laborious servant four years to prepare 
specially for death. Sickness and the loss of sight condemned him 
to unwilling and unwonted inactivity, which, however, he bore most 
cheerfully, striving by means of his wonderful memory to be useful 
to the last. By dictating to his brother, Father Remi de Buck (a 
Bollandist also), he was able in his blindness to put together materials 
previously amassed regarding the very difficult lives of some saints 
belonging to the old Celtic Church of Ireland. And here I may 
take advantage of this mention of Ireland to state that, though the 
Bollandists have, from the first, been Belgian Jesuits exclusively, 
an Irishman (whose work has, however, lain in England) is now about 
to be associated to their glorious labours. 

On the 23rd of May, 1876, the Feast of Blessed Andrew Bobola, 
S. J., whose life he had published on that very day twenty-three years 
betore, Father Victor de Buck died a holy and peaceful death in the 
sixtieth year of his age, the forty-second of his life as a Jesuit, and 
the thirty-sixth of his work as a Bollandist. M. R, 
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THE DIVINA PROVVIDENZA OF FILICAJA. 
ORIGINAL. 


UAL madre i figli con pietoso affetto 
Mira e d’amor si strugge a lor davante, 

E un bacia in fronte, ed un si stringe al petto, 
Uno tien sui ginocchi, un su le piante 
E mentre agli atti, ai gemiti, all ’aspetto 
Lor voglie intende si diverse e tante, 
A questo un guardo, a quei disperse un detto, 
E si ride, o s’adira, é sempre amante : 
Tal per noi Provvidenza alta infinita 
Veglia, e questi conforta, e a quei provvede 
E tutti ascolta, e porge a tutti aita, 
E, se nega talor grazia o mercede, 
O nega sol perché a pregar ne invita, 
O negar finge e nel negar concede. 


TRANSLATION. 


S a fond mother o’er her children bends 
And looks with loving heart their sport above, 

And kisses one, to one her arms extends, 
Or lifts up one, while others round her move, 
As thus to every act, cry, look, she lends 
Her anxious thought their every wish to prove, 
To each in turn a glance or word she sends, 
And smiles or chides, but still for all has love: 
So infinite Providence o’er us on high 
Doth watch and comfort these, for those provide, 
Doth list to all, and aid to all supply ; 
And, if for favours some in vain have sighed, 
It but denies that we to prayer may fy, 
Or grants even while it seems to have denied. 


Ww. W. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Life ofour Life. By Henry James Coterines, of the Society 

of Jesus. (London: Burns & Oates. 1876.) 

St. Maximus seems to quote Ecciesiasticus not quite accurately in 
the passage that is read in the second nocturn of the Breviary office 
of a bishop-saint. ‘*Dicit sermo divinus, ne laudes hominem in vita 
sua: tanquam si diceret, landa post mortem, magniftca post consum- 
mationem.” Perhaps we are apt also to take toc literalfy this prohi- 
bition against praising a'man in his lifetime. If many get too much 
praise while living, some get too little, and on this score at least are 
secured too well from our Lord’s reproach, “ You have had your 
reward.” 

The Dublin Review, therefore, does well in saying, in ¥ts prelimi- 
nary notice of the work we have named on this page, that very few 
English writers have made so important an addition to Catholic 
literature. We may extend the remark, and assert that all educated 
English-speaking Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the man who 
has devoted to the service of Catholic literature the talents and mar- 
vellous industry which have revived in our day, in an‘aftered form, 
the literary glories of the name of Coleridge. For even in a pertodical 
which happily carmot pretend to be impartial on the subject, we will 
dare to say that.in the person of Father Coleridge is: worthily repre- 
sented a famity for whose varied and continuous tradition of lHterary 
distinction the annals of literature hardly fernish a parallel. 

The present volumes are the nineteenth and twentieth of the 
Quarterly Series, which opened so well some years ago with the 
é Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier.” Father Coleridge's special 
vocation would seem to mark him out for a commentator on Sacred 
Scripture, to be ose of the long, and not ignoble, line which began 
with Salmeron and has not ended with Patrizi. He has acted wisely 
in not waiting till he could issue from the press a complete commen- 
tary on the Gospel, but rather publishing certam portions thereof in 
the order which circumstances rendered more convenient. Those 
who insist on beginning at the beginning break down often before 
reaching the end. Father Coleridge has already devoted three 
volumes to the * Public Life of our Lord,” commencing with “ the 
Ministry of St. John the Baptist ” and going on to “the Sermon on 
the Mount.” ln the volumes before us he lays the solid foundation 
of his labours by weaving the results of many years of study into a 
Harmony of the Gospels, combming into one whole ‘the narratives of 
the four Evangelists according te the divisions into which our Lord’s 
life naturally falls. Or rather he had already laid the foundation in 
the Latin Harmony which he published some years ago under the 
title, Vila Vitae nosirae medifaniibus propesiia.. 

The present instalment of his great work is. onsch more then a 
translation of his earlier volume, as we may guess from the fact that 
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each of the two volumes contains more matter than the one Latin 
volume. The most interesting part of the additions consists of full 
and precise notes on the chief difficulties occurring in each division 
of the Gospel narrative. 

The work in which Father Coleridge is engaged is quite import- 
ant enough, and his aptitude for the work is sufficiently remarkable 
and sufficiently rare, to justify us in praying that God may be pleased 
to prolong his life till he has accomplished all that he desires to do 
for the promotion of the devout and reverent study of “the holy, the 
sublime, the awful Word of God, over which saints have meditated 
in cells for years of ineffable sweetness, yet of solemn reverence; 
round which scholars, pale with watching, have wreathed the flowers 
they have woven or culled in variegated commentaries ; which the 
silver voice of virgins, or the deep tones of holy monks, have chanted 
in breathless midnight, that no earthly sound might disturb the depth 
of their meditation ; this compilation of the one spirit of God from 
the Providence of centuries through which He alone has lived; this 
treasure of spiritual honey drawn from a thousand flowers of various 
delicacy of perfume and flavour, not mixing, but each preserved ; 
this gem of matchless price reflecting in an infinite number of faces 
the ever-varying, yet constant image of God in his might, in his 
sweetness, in his anger, in his love, in his unity, in his trinity, in his 
heavens, on his earth, on Sinai, and on Calvary; this noblest, 
greatest, divinest of thing unsacramental”’—“ the blessed history (to 
continue in the words of a very different writer*) in which the blind, 
lame, palsied beggar, the criminal, the woman stained with shame, 
the shunned of all our dainty clay, has each a portion, which no 
human pride, indifference, or sophistry, through all the ages that this 
world shall last, can take away, or by the thousandth part of an atom 
of a grain reduce—the blessed history which tells of the ministry of 
Him who, through the round of human life and all its hopes and 
griefs, from birth to death, from infancy to age, had sweet compas- 
sion for, and interest in, its every scene and stage, its every suffering 
and sorrow.” 


II. Solar Physics: A Lecture. By the Very Rev. J. B. KAVANAGH, 
D. D., President of Carlow College. (Dublin: Dollard. 1877.) 
Wuat is the sun? How large is it? What is its distance from us ? 
Whence has it that constant supply of heat and light, which day after 
day it pours down upon the earth ? These are questions which from 
the days of Cain every child has asked its mother, and which, never- 
theless, the most profound philosophers have, up to a comparatively 
recent period, been unable to answer. To these and many other 
questions concerning the sun, Dr. Kavanagh has undertaken to give 
a reply in a lecture delivered some time ago before the Catholic 
Institute of the town of Carlow. The lecture appeared at the time in 


#* Charles Dickens, in “‘Dombey and Son,” in the description of Alice's death. 
The previous extract is from Cardinal Wiseman’s article in Dublin Review tor 
October, 1852—*‘ The Bible in Maynooth.” 
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the Carlow Post, and excited unusual interest wherever that paper 
found its way. We hoped, however, that it would appear in more 
permanent form, and we are glad to see that our hopes have been 
realised. Nothing has been omitted on the part of the publisher to 
make the reading of it agreeable. 

The subject was, we think, happily chosen. There are few sub- 
jects of a scientific nature calculated to interest a wider class of 
readers than “Solar Physics;” and at the same time, few of which, 
notwithstanding the marvellous results of recent investigations, less is 
generally known. The ancients, as we might expect from the limited 
means ofresearch at their disposal, wereinalmost total ignoranceof the 
nature of the sun and his relations to our earth, and hence in their 
hopeless admiration they worshipped him as a god. Indeed, the 
worship of the sun appears to have been universal amongst barbarous 
mations. That it existed in these countries we have a standing proof 
in the name of the first day of the week. Anaximander, an astronomer 
of the Ionic school, declared his opinion about 3,500 years ago, that 
the sun was twenty-eight times as large as our earth. It was something 
in that remote period to have made the discovery that it was larger 
at all; but why twenty-eight times as large precisely it is difficult for 
us to conjecture. Pythagoras ventured to teach that the earth was 
not the centre of our system, and his disciple, Philolaus, gave it as 
his belief that the earth moved round the sun. These philosophers, 
however, not being able to support their opinions by any solid proof, 
found few, ifany followers amongst the physicists and astronomers 
that succeeded them. In the second century of our era Ptolemy 
drew up his treatise on astronomy, in which the earth is regarded as 
the centre ofour system. This theory was universally believed until 
the fifteenth century, when Copernicus, a German ecclesiastic, 
startled the world by renewing the assertion of Philolaus, that the 
earth moved round the sun. In the following century Galileo in- 
vented the telescope, and by its aid much new light was thrown on 
the subject of astronomy. The wide field of the heavens which was 
thus thrown open to scientists has since been cultivated with mar- 
vellous results, and never with greater than in our own day. Every 
division of science has made rapid strides of late years, and many of 
the discoveries made in other branches have been successfully 
applied to the study of astronomy. Optics, including the spectrum 
analysis, chemistry, and even photography, have been made to do 
good service in this department. The result is that the scientist can 
now, if we may be allowed the expression, take the sun from the 
heavens into his observatory, compute with comparative accuracy his 
distance from us, his circumference, his bulk, examine the material 
of which he is formed, observe every change which takes place on 
his surface, and photograph it for our inspection. Many eminent 
-men of science have of late years madethe subject of Solar Physics 
a special study, notably Father Secchi, S. J., of the Roman Observa- 
-tory; and the fruits of their labours are abundant and surprising. 

Dr. Kavanagh, as he tells us in his preface, has endeavoured to 
arrange in a concise and popular form some of these recent discoveries. 


” 
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The task was one of no ordinary difficulty, and we think we may 
safely congratulate Dr. Kavanagh on the success of his efforts. It is 
sometimes urged against attempts to popularise science, that in 
avoiding the Scylla of abstruseness, one is liable to fall into the 
Charybdis of flippancy. This objection cannot, we think, fairly be 
urged against the present lecture. Scientists, like Professor Haugh- 
ton, have found in it an admirable rfsumé of all that has yet been 
discovered on this branch of astronomy,® and yet the greater portion 
of it, when the essential vocabulary has been once mastered, will be 
understood by a schoolboy of average ability. Throughout the entire 
lecture the language is as simple as the nature of the sub- 
ject would permit; it is calm and unaffected, as becomes a man who 
is master of his subject, and who depends more on the force of 
thought and matter than on mere rhetoric. In some portions of it, 
where the lecturer had to contend with peculiar difficulties, arising 
as well from his being compelled to use the terms pecufiar to the 
science, as from the abstruseness of the subject itself, Dr. Kavanagh 
has been singularly successful. In the whole range of science there 
are few subjects harder to popularise than the discoveries made by 
the spectroscope as to the solar corona, the chromésphere and 
photosphere, and the solar spots; and yet it is here precisely that 
Dr. Kavanagh appears to the greatest advantage. They only who 
have made a study of the spectrum analysis can appreciate the 
skill of the lecturer in the order and clearness with which he 
places this part of his subject before the audience. Again, under the 
Minth and last of the heads into which he divides his lecture, viz. : 
the physical constitution of the sun, we think he has displayed um- 
common abilities as a lecturer. With great labour he has collected 
the opinions of almost all the authors worth consulting on the subject : 
Kirchoff, Arago, Frankland, Lockyer, Pouillet, Helmholtz, Mayer, 
Sir William Thompson, Playfair, Roscoe, Lyell, Croll, and Secchi. 
To many readers this will probably be the most interesting portion 
of the lecture. They have here the sás questionis put very clearly. 
Newton first suggested that the less sustained by constant combus- 
tion in the sun was compensated by comets falling into it. But the 
solid mass of the comets, which is found to be in reality very small, 
was altogether inadequate to explain the phenomenon. dynamic 
and meteoric theory of Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn, followed; but this, 
though it has led to many useful discoveries, fails to explain much of 
what the author undertook to explain. Out of it, however, arose the 
theory now admitted as true by all astronomers, that our solar system 
was Originally a mass of nebulz, diffused as far as the orbit of Nep- 
tune, and that the heat created by the rushing together of these 
scattered masses servez to account, in some degree at least, for the 
constant supply of solar heat. 

In an age like ours when too many able philosophers—inteliects 


* That is,.if we except the results of the observatinns tale in various parts of 
the world on the occasion of the Transit ef Venus, which occurred on the 8th of 
December, 1374. Father Perry, S. J., who was one of those employed. in the 

e, tells us it will require ‘years to calculate these results, 
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‘like those of Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley—led sway by a spirit of 
pride, are endeavouring to explain physical phenomena without 
having recourse to a Creator, just as Democritus of old wished to do 
away with the Supreme Intelligence, advocated by Anaxagoras, it is 
gratifying to find men like Father Secchi penetrating the depths of 
science and philosophy and taking occasion from their discoveries to 
direct our thoughts to the great Author of all, making us admire the 
wonders He has worked, not only in this little world of ours, but also 
in the vast orbs that range the fields of space. Dr. Kavanagh also, 
in his lecture, has not failed to refer all to Him who “has pitched his 
tent in the sun ”’—2# sole posutt fabernaculum suum Altissimus. 

We feel confident that all who may be induced by our words to 
peruse this lecture will thank us for having brought it under their 
notice. 


TIL. God's Chosen Festival, and other Poems. By GroRGE NOBLE 
PLUNKETT. (Dublin: Mullany, 1877.) 
Whaat pleases us most in this tiny quarto is the choice of themes. 
Poets, and especially young poets, do not often make poetry the 
handmaid of religion; but in reality the purest and most sacred 
subjects are the most poetical. It is, therefore, edifying to notice 
that the most irreproachable of the verses in this volume are 
those through which runs as a chorus the name of “Mary full of 
grace” (p. 15). Patriotism, the domestic affections, and piety have 
in turn been the inspiration of these strains; and our wonder is 
that the poetic feeling which prompted so good a selection of 
subjects has not secured for them a more poetic treatment. We 
believe that the Author could, if not when publishing, at least 
when writing these pieces, have appended to his name the apolo- 
getic title, that “ George Gordon, Lord Byron” set after his on 
the title-page of “Hours of Idleness.” But even so, one might 
fairly expect in such a volume more care, more delicacy, more 
finish—at least sequence of thought and grammatical correctness, 
with a wholesome dread of the commonplace and the prosaic. Yet 
loose constructions like the following are not rare. This one occurs 
in ‘The Children’s Paradise” (p. 349), a poem which refers to the 
Big House so familiar to our readers, and which is very much 
Jess poetic than a great deal of the prose devoted to the same 
subject in our pages. But that prose has often been poetry unawares. 


“‘‘F¥ere are God's children, and your country’s tow: 
God’s friends have watched their path and led them here, 
‘Where want and sorrow can no more pursue— 
‘Which e’er is bright, though all the world be drear.” 


_ Fadladeen wonld here remark that this which has no antecedent 
whatsoever. ‘Now poetry should, first of all, parse. This was part 
wf the advice. given by ‘a poet of distinction and experience to a 
youne pretical aspirant. “ Perfect grammatical and logical accurac 

fully as necessary in poetry as in prose.” The process ef carefu 
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“ composition” has been well described by Mr. J. C. Earle in the 
first of his “Second Hundred Sonnets: "— 
é The scattered thoughts compressed assume a shape; 
The nebulous vapour rounds into a star; 
The jewels in a carcanet beaded are, 
And flowing garments the nude statue drape; 
The ruddy juice exudes from the crushed grape ; 
Alloys no more the precious metal mar; 
The ottar of the roses coats the jar, 
And ali superfluous volatiles escape. 
Such is the process of the busy mind 
When in the pauses of the wakeful night 
It is assailed by vagrant thoughts, which bind 
The captive will in their embraces tight, 
And leave it not till they expression find 
In well-knit prose or verses tuned aright.” 

But the verses ought to be “ well-knit” also like the prose, 
as well as “tuned aright;”? and we think that on both points 
Mr. Plunkett ought to have taken more pains, for “whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well.” : 

There are three pieces occurring together in the middle of this col- 
lection which seem to be among the best in matter and form. These 
are “ Beloved of God,” ‘‘Sancta Maria,” and “The Rain.” But 
let the writer for his instruction compare the last of these, not 
with Longfellow’s ‘Rain in Summer”—which has furnished his 
modulating phrase, “ How beautiful is the Rain!’’—but with “ Rain 
in Spring,” which he will find in the Mon/h for May, 1871, marked 
by initials that will be for him more than initials. 


IV. The Illustrated Catholic Family Almanack for the United States, 

Jor the Kear 14877. (New York: Catholic Publication Society.) 
WouLp that we had as good a one for Ireland! Besides the 
ordinary contents of an almanac proper, it contains a great deal 
of interesting matter, biographies of deceased bishops and others, 
with portraits and pictures of various kinds. We perceive that 
the compilers pay the IRISH MoNTHLY the compliment of using 
its ‘‘ Winged Words” very unsparingly. We could hardly expect 
them to make any acknowledgment thereof to the Irish Periodical, 
as they no doubt imagined that the stringer of our ‘‘ Winged Words” 
is himself only a compiler—which is not always the case. 


V. St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Way of Salvation, and Dr. Challoner's 
Think Well On’t (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son), are excellent 
reprints of excellent works which are worthy of being scattered 
broadcast by any one who wants to promote God’s glory by the 
distribution of good works—an exercise of zeal which is very 
much rarer amongst Catholics, and especially amongst us Irish 
Catholics, than it ought to be. The convent, the priest, the layman, 
or the lady, who places a copy of ZAink Well On’t in some of 
the homes of our good and pious poor people, will do a holy deed, 
in which we wish to have a little share by making the suggestion. 
In neatness and readableness this twopenny edition is the best 
that we know of for the purpose. : 
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VI. Biographical Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, O.S.D. 

Abridged from her Life. (London: Longmans and Co.) 
THouGH this book can hardly be classed under the general title 
prefixed to these notices of books, it is still no doubt a ‘“‘ new book” 
for many of our readers, who would never think of going to the 
great publishing firm of Longmans for an edifying religious 
biography. The stock of Catholic literature is in this department 
so scanty, that we feel bound to call attention to this very interesting 
Life, of which the first sentence runs thus: “ Margaret Hallahan 
was born in London, of Irish Catholic parents, on the 23rd of 
January, 1803.” Though she was early left a desolate orphan, 
though she was but three years at school and her education was 
“ finished” in her ninth year, and though she spent many years 
as a servant, God made use of her for a great religious work 
in England. She founded and governed a great number of convents 
of the Dominican order devoted to education and other works of 
zeal, amid hardships and difficulties which in this book, and 
especially in the larger work of which it is a judicious abridgment, 
are very pleasant to read of, however difficult they must have been 
to endure. The story is told with perfect taste and literary skill. 
It has made this holy and attractive character dear to many outside 
the Church, and such perhaps was its special purpose, considering 
the manner of its publication ; but its lessons are needed also 
amongst ourselves, and therefore out of the proper order of time 
we give this brief notice of it. Such lives should be put on record. 
Filial piety imposes this on religious communities as a duty towards 
their founders. Why, for instance, does not Mary Aikenhead, 
the Foundress of the Irish Sisters of Charity, take her place beside 
Catherine Macaulay and Frances Ball, between Nano Nagle and 
Margaret Hallahan ? 


VII. Lises-nous. Nouveaux Contes dédits aux Enfants. Par C. 
d’Outremer. (Paris: Donniol, 1876.) 

Ir is not on record whether the little pig that once ona time ran about 
the streets, ready-roasted, crying, ‘‘ Eat me! eat me !” found any one 
willing to accept the invitation. Here is a little book that on the very 
title-page cries out “ Read me! read me !”—for its name is ““ Zises- 
nous.’ We have obeyed to a certain extent, and found that these new 
** stories for children” are pretty enough little moralities. But the 
children of our acquaintance would desiderate something prettier and 
not quite so moral, and with the story-part a little more prononcé—to 
use a word which we should avoid if it were not a French book that 
is in question. 


(ao ,) 


WINGED WORDS.- 
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1. Could if he would ? True greatness ever wills—it lives in whole- 
ness if it lives at all, and all its strength is knit with constancy.— 
é¢ Armgart.”’ Y , 

2. They who buy what they do net want will come fo want what 
they cannot buy. —Azom 

"8. Remember, when one is tied with cords, to Striggte only 
strengthens the knots.—/Mfrs. Browmneng. 

4. What duty is made. of a single diffcult resolve? The difficulty 
lies in the daily unflinching support of consequences that mar the 
blessed return of morning with the prospect of irritation to be sup- 
pressed or shame to be endured.—*"* Daniel Deronda.” 

5. Never tell a story against yourself; for people will repeat it to 
your discredit without mentioning your frankness in telling it.—Dr. 
Johnson. 

6. We prefer to speak evil of ourse!ves rather than to say nothing 
at all about that ever attractive topic.—Rochefoncauld. 

7. All that is wise has been thought already; we must try, how- 
ever, to think it again.—Azon. 

8. It is the boast of the Catholic religion that it has the gift of 
making the young heart chaste; and why is this but that it gives us 
Jesus for our food, and Mary for our nursing Mother ?—Dr. 7. #. 
Newman. | 

g. There is nothing so hard to forgive as the sight of suffering in 
others, caused by our own injustice.—dMiss Kathicen O'Meara. 

10, One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. —Middlemarch. 

tI. You cannot plant an oak in a flower-pot; she must have 
earth for her root, and heaven for her branches.— Harrington's Oceana. 

12. There is a monotony in the affections which people living to- 
gether, or very frequently seeing each other, are apt to give into; a 
sort of indifference in the expression of kindness for each other which 
demands that we should sometimes call to our aid the trickery of sut- 
prise.—Charles Lamb. 

13. I know not who the Sidney is from whom D’Aubertin’s ‘‘ Irre- 
gular Verbs " quotes this very true couplet : 


‘¢ Pour vivre avec douceur, cher ami, croyez-moi, 
Le grand art est d’apprendre á bien vivre avec soi.” 


And this other, which is true enough i” sensu sano: 


é“ Malgré tout le jargon de la philosophie, 
Malgré tous les chagrins, ma foi, vive la vie!” 


14. I find, somehow or other, that the more work a man is made 
to do, the more he is able to do, and the more he desires to do.— 
Gerald Griffin's Letters. 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 
CHAPTER V. 
AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


Ar breakfast next morning came the letters, one for Grant, sent on 
from London to the White Lion, and from the Lion to the Grange, 
with the Australian postmark. Grant opened it, read it with a flush 
on his cheek, then crushed it in his hand, and read it again, and, 
finally, finished his breakfast in abstracted silence. As soon as it 
was over, he started for Bradford; and we, more at our leisure, made 
our way to morning service, where, I fear, the well-turned sentences 
of the Vicar’s sermon fell on very inattentive ears, so far as I was 
concerned, for my thoughts were full of Grant and his story. Yes, 
he was right, that which he described was truly power; he hada 
something which we had not ; it was the straight aim, the righteous 
purpose, the strength of a soul that knew the worth of souls, and to 
whom all else was nothing. 

We walked home through the park. ‘I am sorry for Grant,” 
said my father; ‘‘ £4,000 is little enough with which to begin life 

afresh. He'll have to go back to Australia.” 
| “Why so, papa ?” said Mary. 

“Why, my dear, what can a man do in England with £4,000 ?” 

‘¢It strikes me,” I said, ‘‘ that wherever Grant is, or whatever he 
has, he'll be dóig something. Take it altogether, he’s the most 
remarkable specimen I’ve ever set eyes on.” 

By this time we were approaching home, and could see some one 
standing at the garden gate, as it seemed on the watch forus. It 
was Mr. Jones, the head gardener; and, as he advanced to meet us, 
I noticed he held a paper in his hand, and that his manner indicated 
something was the matter. 

“ Have you seen this, sir ?” he said, addressing my father; “I fear 
it’s too true. It must have happened on Friday.” 

‘*Seen what? What has happened P” 

My father seized the paper which Jones held out; I read it with 
him, looking over his shoulder : 


“ Fatal Facht Accident—Five Lives Lost. 


“We regret to have to chronicle a very melancholy accident which 
took place yesterday off the coast of Ryde. The yacht, ‘ Water Lily,’ 
belonging to Viscount Belmont, eldest son of the Earl of Bradford, 
came in collision with a steamer near the Start Point, and instantly 
filled, and sank. Every exertion was made by those on board the 
steamer to render assistance to the crew of the ‘ Water Lily;’ the 
master and two men were saved, but Lord Belmont and his brother, 
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to spend it on that hideous rubbish, and leave the souls of men to 
siaW belowdbgatalien?st 2o1d? ont diiw radtagos , euslais) A .noH 5d!- 
bovdtinith ng hams oon hls drind! “1dtavea care; Giant, ’ Hasaidy fvthéy 
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“True,” he said, andAe-Nftéd» dist hair“ but tell ome mba you 
inky muinsiealtipalwaysbeing bach ‘blindness with ibal ws I 
* mol RF ‘don’qunddrstanthts> ehiow edt tesl tA resiqoiom 
é“ Well, you remember the Gospel ?tediB¥feank did:net tet! Sidon 
ride wha thbjvehat hate ivdohed! titer: dveaveri?’ v1 As ithongh/they 
tend nóta Cait deustinalwaystbalsoraYiod od .baslica? ní esa ol 
S138 My hte Giant; i-said nt tebe qwontone ee ieyomdn vanyr 
iow neithéts}ounor Fares now hewwal tb stdstthathetsd! jon 
mm! tigtommed) and handed: mBthe Australian istter heihad re- 
ieised thd! duyo ibéfhireú: tt Read: that, Re -said, Kand- yew: will: gee 
What aml ¢hinliin ‘oft “it was: froth bi friend Marty Gibson shies 
bíol  tas3imon dú: shad aon aon bs .M. aor “mg 
“ DEAK GHANH! bite foutoslqoqs dA edishbue dt biped —— ad 
“You'll think me deat aed Dbubied, but A'n1 jost warkes! aff sryfegs, and 
dan had. tones toseat.: piich Hes§ forwrites: oN’¥é stháning, Rigi g Lage re- 
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244 Vowdt yee how it is)” said Grant, as.d-retumned the ‘letter, handly 
knowing whether to congratulate or ‘condele Math) bith‘! Miisens : 
‘and? have! before ine: -here-a pictiwe wf: whatmien dó with atiltions, 
atid'at Bradford of what they -do. #o/ do; :and ,in.:my~héart, Jack;.a 
terrible sensé of what they might-and: dught: to dor: and.T ask: myself 
‘shall F-dd iv? WHI gold be-a curse tol.me,{ as to: them 31, Will its 
'toueh poison, betray, deceive me? i Shall L.come ta: think money 
well:spent on ' iyichtá and’: ‘betting-books). and.thd best ‘table..in: all 
London, and leave thousands of souls in my gold-diggings going: to 

perdition, ' Afust that be'so, I say?‘ and if not, how preventyit 7’! 

“ Grant,” I said, “you overstrain: your nétions,, you. do: indeed. 
Money is á means: a'means'of good as well as of evil”, un. 

«Just so,” he said; “ but how many mem use it for good.?: ‘And 
how i dare 1 prophesy to mysolf that Thall do. better. ‘than the :multi- 
t ee” at , ail ce II; 

We Walked home: silently. There he took bis Teave,of us allan 
said a word of the happiness he had felt. in our. bittle homercirclas,it 
had been but three days vince’ I had met him in: the trainyand we 
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were’ parting’ WWke'broflrert. “I'atcémpanied ‘him to the twtaffon, ‘and 
when the carriage door was closed; and’ at last the train nioved'on, 
I fett it like a bereavement: cet, 





CHAPTER VI. 
FRESH SURPRISES. 

The fanetals were over, Mr. Wigram, and Lady Mary, and some 
other family connections had assembled at Oakham ; everything had 
been done with becoming solemnity, for, indeed, it mas a solemn 
thing to lay them side by side, the father ‘and his two sons—the last 
of the Earls of Bradford. Then came the opéning of the will, Lord 
Duffield, a maternal uncle, and Sir John Ripley being the two 
executors. There were só many thousands to Lady Mary, and 
legacies, and bequests, and plenty of money to pay them. But 
as to Oakham and its plate; and furniture, and library, and the Brad- 
ford mines, and the Scotch estates, they were all entailed, first on his 
eldest, next to his second son; and failing both of these, and their 
children (and they had none), ali the demesnes of the late earl 
passed to the next male heir, and who fhar was would be a case for 
the lawyers. Mr. Wigram, of course, was disappointed; but the 
will was clear, and the executors knew their business. 

“The next male heir |” exclaimed Mr. Edwards. “It will take a 
lifetime to trace out the pedigree !” 

“* Not quite so long as you think,” said Sir John; ‘I believe it 
is not so very long since the heir of Oakham has been within these 
very walls.” 

é“ Not Grant |” exclaimed my father ; “no, not possible {"* 

“As, not only possible, but most certain,” said Sir John; 
“William Grant Carstairs, only son of Lord Carstairs, and grandson 
of the old Duke of Leven. His father never took the ducal title, and 
even dropped that of Carstairs when he settled in Australia; but I 
have indubitable proof that Mr. Grant, of Glenleven, was really the 
man ; indeed it was well known in the colony, when I was governor. 
Carstairs died about a year ago, and his son, this William Grant 
Carstairs, is really Duke of Leven. He came to England to pay off 
the last remnants of his grandfather's debts, and as he could not do 
this without putting himself in communication with the Commission 
of Creditors, of which I am chairman, I became acquainted with his 
real name and history.” 

“Then Mary was right,” I muttered to myself, while Sir John 
continued : 

“ We shall place the necessary evidence of these facts before the 
right tribunals, and, meanwhile, Mr. Grant must be communicated 
with. : 

“He leaves England in a fortnight,” said my father. 

“ He will do no such thing,” said Sir John. “It will be a case 
for the lords, and he will, no doubt, have a subpoena to appear and 
give evidence.” 


/, 
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It afl happened as he said; there! was np - difficelty -abeut- the 
proofs of identity, for there had. never been. any. concealment of the 
fact, and everyone in Queensland knew well enough whe !Grantiof 
Glenleven ” really was, and why he chose to drop the family name 
and ducal title. Then as to the heirship, that was equally plain. 
There were but the two mh branches of the family, of both of 
which Grant was now the sole surviving representative. When all this 
had been sifted and proved, and every ‘legal form gone through 
which could be demanded by House of Peers or Doctor's Commony, 
then, and not till then, did Grant consent to reappear at Oakham, 
and receive from the executors of the late earl all that was necessary 
to constitute him its master. It took more tham a year to effect all 
this; and when at last the day was fixed for the new duke to take 
possession, not Oakham only, but the. entire county prepared to give 
him a worthy reception. I had had my share of the law business, 
and went down to assist my father in the heavy work which the 
occasion brought on him. I shall not easily forget it All the 
gentlemen of the county had assembled there, lords and baronets ; 
but I need not give a list. There were trinmphal arches and pro- 
cessions of school children, and the Exborough Volunteers, and a 
dozen carriages to meet him at the station. I remembered how at 
that same Station he had stood alone a year before, looking in vain 
for some one to carry his bag tothe White Lion; I remembered that, 
as I saw him now step. on to the platform, and shake hands with the 
Marquis of Exborough, and when I heard the. loud cheers that 
greeted him. How the bells rang out as the array of carziages drove 
through the village! What: a bright gala day it was] The old 
family restored to Oakham, the old property given back to the 
eighth Duke of Leven. ! 

But I don’t intend to dwell on all this further. When the fuss of 
the grand reception was over, he sent for me to come to him. 
“- Aubrey,” he said, “what is to be done about the Australian busi- 
ness? Harry keeps on pressing for some one to go out. Can you find 
me anywhere an honest man with a clear head, and I'll engage he 
shall make his fortune.” 

I thought, and I hesitated. 

“Will you go yourself?” he said, at Jast. ‘ Mind, I don’t ask 
you to go; but if you decide on accepting the post, I believe you will 
not regret it.” 

I consulted my father, and he urged me to accept the offer. 
There did not seem much chance of making my fortune by English 
law, and so, to make a long story short, before Christmas I left Eng 
land, whither, as things turned out, I did not return for ten long 
years that were full of changes. ) 

_ I have no intention, dear reader, of troubling you with my personal 
history during that eventful period. It was a busy part of my life, 
and the duke was right in saying that I should not regret it. My 
concern just now is to tell you my friend’s story, and not my own; 
and my ten years in Queensland were certainly not without their 
utility in advancing his interests. I won’t bind myself to say toa 
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vicar. of Dakham’s Jang. pramised,iand racentlp published. worn 
Roman Antiquities, the last cartoon. in Aunch, and the: Uaivemitz 
boat race, all passed in review, till for my.sins I fell into the ‘hands 
of the phildsophic.editor, who was, of course, profoundly ignorant.af 
the creed of his next door neighbour. He was engaged on an article 
which aimed, I will not. say. at. proving men to be: well-developed 
mopnkéys, far I have never found that wrisers of hig panticnlar class 
ever aim at proving anything whatsoever, but at throwing ont pleasant 
theories. of the possible prabability of their being nothing better. 
The intellectual inferiority of the Australian aborigines was. the 
paint.on which I was subjected, to cross-examination, and every fact 
elicited was bagged by my tormentor for future editorial p 

at the county member who sat opposite charitably stepped in to my 
Teel, ! : . 

é I tell you what, Ford,” he said, when he could get in a word, 
“you needn't go to Australia to look for intellectual inferiority; no, 
nor for savages either, nor for that matter for heathens; you'll find 
the whole stock-in-trade ready for inspection.in a good many of our 
manufacturing towns, only nobody comes to inspect them.” 

‘‘ Very true,” said Sir Clinton; ‘‘ when Iam Lord Chancellor I 
shall introduce a bill for obliging all members of parliament to spend 
one calendar month in a colliery district, say Bradford, for in- 
stance.” . 

The familiar name struck on my ear and raised a host of recollec- 
tions. . 

“ Ah,” said one of the men of science, “I’ve bean down there 
lately. You know the improvement of the mines is one of the duke’s 
hobbies.” 

“ And not merely mines, is it ?” said the secretary; ‘I’ve heard a 
good deal of his work among the people.” 

“Just so,” replied the scientific gentleman, “ he's always at some- 
thing; you know it would puzzle the calculating hay to number his 
hobbies ; but the last thing has been the mines, and really his ideas 
about ventilation are very creditable.” 

“ You are speaking, I presume, of the Duke of Leven?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Ah, yes, you would have known him, of course, before going to 
Australia. Curious history his has been, certainly.” 

“ He is really an excellent fellow,” said Sir Clinton, “but not 
long for this world, I fear; I never saw a man so altered.” 

“Well, he zs a very good fellow, of course,” said the county 
member; “ but he carries things too far, to my mind.” 

“ How so ?” J ventured to ask. 

w Oh, I don’t know exactly; lives the life of a hermit, which, in 
his position, is a mistake, and does mischief; and then he’s always 
sporting some social view or other; setting himself a little against 
the current.’ One thing, you know, he’s a Catholic.” 

‘© Yes,” observed the second man ofscience, who till now had spoken 
but little, “it’s a great pity that. Cuts a man of his standing so 
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completely! oat: of: evetything. He can 't take: ‘his toper lace: in 
general sovieris cathakont or anywhere.” P ope > 

ai, “Well,” began thé editor, ‘of al the idiotic. ‘absurdities a men 
Gan (be.guilty of, 1 should say that was ‘the primest,’ I declare it 
whuld:justify. a commission of lunacy.” . | 
f Pm. aftaid that’s the real explanatian-of the ‘whole thing, ” said 
the county member, looking sagacious, and teaching his forehead; 
“these certainly sa touch inthe top'story.” ' 

‘Touch or.no'touch,” said Sir Clinton, “he has done wonders 
at Bradiord. I know it by the results at the sessions.” 

“And may I ask what he has done 2?” said the ‘editor, with the, 
shightest possible tone of sarcasm. 

‘‘Changed the whole system of wages, shut up about twenty 
public-houses, and, really, I don’t know how he has managed it, but 
they’re not so brutalized y half since he’s had the manor.” 

é And if I am rightly informed (you'll correct me, of course, if I 
am in error), but I uaderstood he had brought over a lot of German 
monks and built them a monaste 

“ Ah, yes,” said Sir Clinton, “ that’s at Glenleven, on the moors, 
you know. Well, it’s one of his crochets, and, perhaps, not the most 
sensible.” 

The secretary shook his head, and looked disgusted. “TY know 
this, we shall have to put a stop to all that sort of thing some day,” 
he said, ‘‘and the sooner the better, in my opinion.’ 

Then the conversation, by an easy change, flowed into foreign 
politics, and-I was left to digest all I had heard, and form my own 
conclusions. Was Leven really a little touched? Was he unpopu- 
lar? Or was he dying? Had his ten years of boundless means 
produced as their whole result an improved system of wages and 
mine ventilation, and the building of a monastery? And did he 
fritter away his genius and his undoubted powers in a quick succes- 
sion of profitless hobbies ? 

I should go down next day to Oakham and inde for myself. 





CHAPTER VII. 
RETURNING HOME. 


My first week at Oakham was given to my family. I had to‘beintro- 
duced to my new brother-in-law, Oswald, who had brought Mary 
over from Exdale manor, that we might all be once more together. 
The duke had been called away to Scotland, and, to tell the truth, I 
was not sotry to have time and opportunity for rectifying my ideas 
on the new order of things before meeting him: My father praised 
him highly, for was he not a Leven? That single fact sufficed for 
him; nor would I have disturbed the simplicity of his loyalty to the 
representative of the old family by so much as a question. My 
mother had a special kindness for him, only regretting that he had 
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Crucifixion which you see there used to hang in the great dining- 
room. It had been a Spanish ultar-piece, I think, and the duke 
said it was a sacrilege to put such a painting over a gentleman’s 
sideboard.” mT, - 

“ And at the same time that he removed it,” whispered: Oswald, 
“be burned half a'dozer Venuses and Adonises, which had Been the 
glory of old Bradford’s gallery: a fact, I assure yoa ; and at Christie's 
they would have brought their thousands.” : 

The paintings had, in fact, been taken from various parts of the 
ducal mansion ; all, with one exception, a singular picture, pamted, 
as the chaplain told me, by a young German artist, under the duke’s 
personal'direction. It was a single figure, representing a young man 
in poor and squalid attire, lying on a bed of straw, and clasping a 
crucifix. The background was dark, and there were few or no pic- 
torial adjuncts; only in one corner of the picture appeared some- 
thing like a ladder or flight of steps above the head of the principal 
figure. All the beauty of the painting was in that head; wasted, 
sweet, superhuman in its expression, carrying me back to the descrip- 
tion which Grant had once given of old Father Henry Young’s 
countenance, in which the pride of flesh and blood had all been 
destroyed and obliterated. 

é What a singular picture,” said Oswald. “ Who is it? a saint °” 

“It is St. Alexis,” replied the chaplain, and Oswald evidently was 
not greatly the wiser. But I looked, and thought, and looked again, 
and I fancied I had understood its meaning. The noble youth who 
fled the world, who despised pleasure, and held riches as a curse, the 
prince who chose, in his own father’s house, to live unknown, and to 
die as a Deggar, was, doubtless, one whose story might have a deep 
attraction for a man made rich against his will, and ever fighting 
with wealth and its temptations. 

We approached the altar, and I perceived what had not struck me 
at first, the exceeding richness of all its fittings. 

é That tabernacle,” said the chaplain, “is solid gold: it was made 
out of the first gold discovered at Glenleven, in Australia, ‘the great 
nugget,’ as it was called; the duke had it sent to England untouched, 
and resolved that the first fruits of his gold-fields should furnish the 
tabernacle of his chapel. The lamps and candlesticks are likewise 
Australian gold, and so are the sacred vessels.” 

I knelt before the tabernacle, and the last fragment of my doubts 
and misgivings vanished into thin air. “Oh, Grant, Grant !” I mar- 
mured, “what injustice I have done you! The world talks and 
judges, and comprehends nothing; you are not of its form and 
fashion !” And as we turned to leave the chapel, I seemed still to 
see before me the dying face of St. Alexis, and the golden taber- 
nacle. 

We walked home through the plantations, and Oswald was silent, 
and, for him, thoughtful. 

“I called your duke a man of business this morning,” he said, 
“but just now I could fancy him to bea poet.” 

“A poet! Why so?” 
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_ “Well, it was a. beautiful thought that about his gald; there was 
something ahout the whole thing that struck me as poetical?” = «> 
..* doubt if the duke was ever conscious of doing anything par 
ticularly graceful; but, undoubtedly, Fa:sk always has ‘am innate 
sense of beauty.” - ' . ' a 

“ That is a little beyond me,” said Oswald; “ but I will telf-you why 
it strack me. At Exberough Park, as you may be aware, there is 
also what goes by the name of a chapel. The Exborough people 
always set you down to gold plate at. dinner, bat the chapel looks 
like a dust-hole. Leven has abolished the gold: plate at Oakham, 
and the gentry hereabouts, called it one of his peculiarities ; but I 
suspect they would understand it better if :they looked at that 
altar.” OS 

“ Vet the Exboronghs are Catholics,” I remarked.  ' Ts 

** I should rather think:so,” said Oswald, “and immensely prou 
of being of the old stock, and all: that sort of thing. But Lad 
Ex. goes in for London seasons to any extent, and the Exboroug 
girls are the fastest in the county.” 

“ A report reached me in Australia,” I said, ‘‘ that one of them 
was likely to become Duchess of Leven.” 

é“ Wouldn't Lady Exborough have liked it!” said Oswald; “but it 
was a dead failure. On that subject, as on many others, Leven is 
peculiar; and I believe he confided to Mary that if the siege lasted 
he should have to leave the country.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ Then there was a siege? And who relieved it ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I believe, Lord Exborough stepped in and stopped pro- 
ceedings; and Lady Florinda herself took alarm when Glenleven was 
founded, and the rumour spread that the duke was going to be a lay 
brother.” 

“What zs.Glenleven ?’ I asked. ‘Everyone talks of it, and no 
one tells me what, or where it is.” 

“ What, don’t you know? It is a large tract of country just on 
the outskirts of Exborough Moor, where Leven has transplanted a 
community of Benedictines who fled from the tender mercies of Beast- 
mark. He has built them a grand place, I believe; I have not seen 
it, but by all accounts the church is a second Cluny. They farm the 
land, and have all manner of schools of art, carving and metal work ; 
then there are the granite works opened hard by, all which things 
give occupation to Leven’s colony of orphan boys and other select 
characters, out of whom he cherishes the design of creating a New 
Utopia.” ! 

I looked inquiringly. 

“I really cannot tell you much more about it,” continued Oswald ; 
“but I think his small success at Bradford, or what he considers as 
such, has convinced him that the reformation of society is somewhat 
a difficult undertaking unless you take your society in the cradle. 
And he has conceived the idea of a Christian colony, not beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, or in the wilds of Australia, but here in the heart 
of England, to be peopled by men and women of his own bringing 
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For, though a catechism class she taught, 
She too was but preparing for the Feast 
Of First Communion when the death-blight caught 
Her delicate frame, and all her labours ceased. 
Her pupils (youngest she herself and least) 
Are now another's; but each day they steal 
To ask for “ poor Miss Annie,” and the priest 
Bids them all pray for her each time they kneel, 
And then her little friends look graver than they feel. 


Annie must die. But, though Death held her fast, 
His grasp relaxed a little, and she tried 
To gain as much of vigour as might last 
Till, with her mother watching by her side, 
She crept, pale as her snow-white frock, to hide 
Hard by the altar rails. There, bending low, 
She prayed that Jesus as his little bride 
Would make her, too, that holy rapture know 
Whereof Imelda* died so sweetly long ago. 


Angels unseen pray with her round about, 
Until He comes to hush her longing sighs, 

The Lord of angels; and the joy shines out 
On her pale face and through her meek, bright eyes. 
Unheard on earth, her grateful hymns arise : 

Up to the Throne, and showers of grace descend 
Where 'mid the lilies the Beloved lies. 

Soon, soon that Lord his messenger will send 

To bid her to his Feast whose joy shall never end. 


Then, tired and happy, to her little bed 

Home she is borne, till Jesus comes once more 
For the last time, to give her strength to tread 

The perilous road we all must travel o’er, 

From life to judgment. With her little store 
Of merits gained, her trivial debts to pay, 

She goes to Him who calls her. Evermore 
All bright and pure in heaven’s unfading May, 

Her glad eternity one First Communion Day. 


And so another angel sings in heaven ; 
Another hillock rises ’mid the grass 
Of old Kilbroney, where on summer even, 
Or on fine Sundays after latest Mass, 
Poor Annie’s mother and her sisters pass 
A cheerful hour in loving talk and prayer. 
But she is safe: not so are these alas ! 
Who Life’s stern, glorious perils still must dare— 
May they the fullest grace of First Communion share! 


* Blessed Imelda Lambertini died at Bologna in the rapture of her miraculous 
First Communion, on Easter Sunday, in the year 1333. 
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BEYOND THE. RHINE. 
BY KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 


HERE are few things in this world stranger than our incapacity 
to vibrate to the great events that are being accomplished 
around us, to share adequately the thrills and pangs of that mighty 
instrament of which we are each an individual chord. We are con- 
tracted by personal aims and views, hemmed in by formulas, and 
stultified by egotism, until it becomes almost impossible for us to 
escape far enough from self to reach that wide brotherhood of hu- 
manity, of whose life we are each one of us infinitesimal but insepa- 
rable fractions, and every pulsation of whose heart should find an 
answering throb in ours. We are so much the slaves of sense that we 
can only realise what is transmitted to us through the medium of our 
senses. We know, for instance, that our fellow-creatures are being 
cut to pieces under the knout in Siberia, and tortured in iron cages 
in China; but so long as they are out of sight and hearing, they may 
writhe and die without their agonies quickening our pulses to one 
genuine thrill of pain or horror.. We know for a certainty that thou- 
sands of Chinese babies are sacrificed yearly to the barbarous cruelty 
of unnatural parents, but the facts do not offend our fastidious eyes 
and ears, so we heave a sigh, and wonder why Christian governments 
don’t interfere to stop such hideous practices. But let a little band 
of Sisters of Charity gather up a few score of wretched London 
babies, and let the wise babies die off of inherited disease, pre- 
vious neglect, and poisoned air, and betake themselves to Paradise in 
spite of all the Sisters can do to hold them back, and immediately 
there is an uproar. Meetings are held, and letters written to the 
newspapers, and the law is called in to look after the nuns, and see 
what can be done to arrest the heartbreaking mortality. And all this 
because it happens to be near enough for us to realise it. If we 
heard to-morrow that some good priest in England or Ireland had been 
seized and put into prison, and was to be kept there in chains until a 
certain sum was forthcoming to ransom him, which of us would sleep 
comfortably in our beds until we had hurried with our miteto the 
prison door? And yet we know, as certainly as if it were here at home, 
that there are at this moment hundreds of zealous, devoted priests 
suffering and starving in the prisons of Germany; and we know that 
if our sympathy were active and energetic, it might, nay, it undoubt- 
edly would, alleviate their position and hasten their release. But the 
mountains, and the seas, and the rivers lie between us, and therefore we 
remain stolidly indifferent. Let us not be understood as advo- 
cating any boisterous display of sympathy or indignation. These 
confessors of God’s Church in the German Empire have a mission 
which we are powerless to frustrate, were our efforts ever so united or 
so strong. Let us turn for a moment from the contemplation of our 
own apathy to consider what the nature of this mission is. 
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hig nationality; anáis yetiat-this hour pursued by acfreah -warrant of. 
arash . ‘Khel prelate’s i contumacy:-has::baent heayily. visitad. on dis! 
diocese. The majority of his priests have been deprived of their: 
Income, and even their private: fortunes;are-danfiecatad, ' AM Church 
pronerty ‘throughout. Paderborn was .been;: Snated, monastenea, 
convents, schogla, and aayluma sippressed. - la many parisbed thera: 
is not a priest to administer the last:.Bactamiends to. the dying, or. 
baptism: toi ¢hikiran-}; no belly man zing; no: cbant;.or blessing nbay 
follow the dead to:thein grave, '- loca edad ad 
In one district atone; which. for obvious! seasans:we znfrain fron. 
mentioning: by name, eighty priests: were suddealy thrawn into, prison, 
without a single-chasge being brought.againat them ; their crime was: 
that. they ware ‘priests, they said mass.and ddntinisteved the saorar. 
ments. . They “were seiazdd..and,-huddied into! &lthy holes with: the 
scum of the criminal population. :: The fouh.ain aad food told fatally , 
On, Many ¢.saveral ware taken ilh-so0n alten thein incarceration. Dhe 
bishap heard-ef this, and.covrageously presenting himself at-the-door: 
of the, prisan, asked ta see the squp; tha chieh prisom fara, which, : 
was Said to have caused the ilinasgof thn prigsta.: ‘Lhe.gaoler brought. 
what spmained afi.thd midrday mtal ; 2: glutinows:aness, made from: 
putrid ment, and om thm surfaced of which wero unmistakable. signs of 
the proxamity, of Tats’ an spige.:.-d1. bk ei Onur fastidians pes may, 
reco}}! fromli writing: these things, but, the captive priesssiim Gesthany.: 
feed ,ufion them. Dhe | hishopisppealed! te ithe! anshouities,, and wag: 
answereti that ifi-he mete! any: nose aboutthe,mattar the:prisonerg. 
woald only: be trestatl wish: stil, greater cigown:|) “ Sey-atemce that: 
you: wi dalbshem 12, weplied the: predafts oo) ods 3976 og915Í nse dai. 
. Atrgolagne the arohbishop’shpalaem is:xacant, ani, the, prelate. 
himgelf-absentiin ‘Holland, wheresheneany ab ddastitoaoupy, bámselí 
with the interests of his diocese in personal freedom and out of the 
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reach of the’ Prussian police, The!-candns of the: Cathedral -bave 
been called upon either to quit their own hoúses, or to rermain,- pay- 
ing an exorbitdht rent for them; they have all chosda the former 
alternative. One ofthe most distinguished oftheir number, is a4 this 
moment living in two small rooms at the-top ofa little house im a 
by-street. The Sisters of St. Charles, who have hitherto had sole 
charge of the orphaús, Inale and female, of Cologne, received a visit 
from the police to inform them that they must quit their eateblish- 
ment within a month ; there ‘could be mo delay, as the gavernment 
had already appointed those who'were to take their place, a daughter 
of one of Bishop Reinken’s professors árom: Bonn being named as 
superintendent over-the orphanage ; the nuns were permitted to take 
their beds with them, and also the furniture of their chapel, “as there 
was to be no chapel in the asylum in future.” 

The Franciscan nuns have a large house, attached to their convent, 
where they train domestic servants, and shelter them when out of 
employment. The police walked in one morning some months ago, 
and put double locks on all the doors between this house and the 
convent, and forbade the Sisters to hold any communication with the 
former. A week later a strong body of police came to inspect the 
locks and see whether they had been tampered with. 

One of the most magnificent churches in Cologne, which would 
be a Cathedral in any other city, has been handed over to the Old 
Catholics, but their number is so small that they are lost in the vast 
building, and all the efforts of state patronage fail'to swell their 
body to anything like a respectable size. 

The latest day of grace granted to any religious order throughout 
the empire was last October; meantime any hostile municipality 
might turn them out at a day’s notice, and appropriate their houses 
and property to any purpose they pleased. 

Humanly speaking, the picture is not a pleasant one, and yet 
there is a bright, even a glorious side to it. 

We have said that the German people, not merely the Catholics, 
but the whole people, are passing through a great moral crisis. And 
this is the case, whether they recognise it or not. Germany is stirred 
to her depths by this religious persecution. The soul of the nation, so 
long steeped in materialism, is waking up to a keen and critical 
interest in religious matters, and the death-sleep of atheism, thus 
disturbed, will not be so easily resumed. Even those who side with 
the persecutors in theory, are beginning to ask themselves how far 
the policy may be wise which is provoking this grand and vigorous 
manifestation of faith, and to inquire what the precise nature of this 
spiritual power is, which can brave and defy the omnipotence of the 
imperial will. The nations around are stimulated to a like gaze of 
inquiry and observation. The policy of Prince Bismarck is reacting 
on peoples and states beyond those he has agglomerated into the 
powerful German Empire, and whom he would fain weld into one 
solid pulp of docile submission to his own despotic will. He cannot 
fail to see that the task has some difficulties which, perhaps, in the 
first intoxication of success, he rated too lightly. The Germans are 
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made of tough and stubborn materials, The Romans found this out 
when, aftér conquering the: wild, toving hondes, they draye them back 
ito their forests, and thought to destroy their nationality by absorb- 
ing it into that‘of Rome,'and: building upon the ruins of the fierce, 
rude, German ‘barbarism a more corrupt and: polished barbarism of 
their own. ‘But they,discovcred to their surprise that there existed 
in the! heart' of the vanquished territory a citadel which they could 
not storm,'and: before which their proud. Empire, with its spurious 
civilisation and its tevrific agents of: war, fell-back powerless. The 
rationality of the Germans, ‘that. sacred possession which neither 
sword; nor fire; nor iash, nor centuries of misrule can wrest from. a 
people, held out ‘impregnable agains; the legions of Rome. It was 
taken at lust, but not by force of arms. The.men of the north, those 
doughty wartiors whose: busimess and pastime were war, whose very 
worship was slaughter, the fierce, restless race who never built cities, 
or Hved im honses'of stone; but wandered. in lawless freedom through 
their savage: wildernesses, aggressive, untamable, did not look as 
though they offered'an easy conguest to the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace ; and yet it wasso. ' Their rude simplicity afforded a fairer field 
for the growth'of Christianity than the more gentle, sophisticated, and 
effeminate peoples of the south; there wag in them a natural noble- 
ness and frankness and love of truth that were less uncongenial to the 
Divine seed ; their wierd witchcraft and mysterious sylvan rites were 
less antagonistic to the pure mysticism and awful sacrifice of Christian 
worship, than the more refined, abominable and soul-degrading 
idolatry of Rome, with its hying oracles and its diabolical magic. 
These Germans were the kind of men to be. heroic Christians if they 
became Christians at all, and to go through. fire and water for the God 
they believed in. This is ‘what history tells us of them, when they 
and the world were young. And here, as elsewhere, Prince Bismarck 
may find that history repeats itself. It is a mistake to deify success, 
until we have arrived at a true idea of what success means. The 
greatest conquests the world has seen have been achieved by failure. 
Hard-headed politicians, stock-brokers, and the birds of prey may 
mock at such a creed, but the Christian ideal which it embodies is 
imperishable as Christianity itself. Industry, energy, good luck, and 
common sense may rule the world apparently, and compel its assent 
and admiration, but it is not so in reahty. There is a truer instinct 
in the heart of man which craves a nobler standard, and wherever a 
man or a woman stands forth and exemplifies that higher ideal by 
renunciation, humility, and love, the reverence of the world goes with 
them. It follows Vincent de Paul, and Francis of Assisi, and the 
‘Sister of Mercy, and the little Sister of the Poor; and when the rich 
and the powerful insult or wrong these lowly standard-bearers, the 
reverence of the world rises to enthusiasm, and turns with a feeling 
of personal resentment against their oppressors, as against the 
natural enemies of humanity. It would be a dark and evil day for 
the children of men: if this sublime ideal came to be dethroned 
amongst civilised ‘nations, and the false god set up in its place. We 
dare not, and’happily we need not, contemplate the depths of sin and 
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times that are coming. The wind of persecution wafts the seeds of 
the faith to the uttermost ends of the earth. The priests and religious 
whom Germany has cast out of her midst, have gone forth, are still 
going forth on their mission to distant lands, bearing the good ti- 
dings to peoples willing to receive them. America has opened wide 
her hospitable arms.to the brave pilgrims. They are trooping across 
the Atlantic in great numbers, and joyful welcomes greet them on 
the free republican shores. The seminaries on the Rhine are closed, 
but others are being opened elsewhere. ‘‘ Woe to our times, because 
the study of letters has perished !” cried St. Gregory of Tours. And 
at every period of disorder the same lamentation has been heard. 
But it is only because our vision cannot reach beyond the near hori- 
zon to that goal towards which the present strife is journeying, nor 
see the trophies that futurity will build out of the ruin and decay. 
And yet the history of the world from the very beginning is a repeti- 
tion of this promise. Abel was not seen until Adam fell, nor Noah 
until the earth was filled with violence, nor the Messiah until the 
measure of iniquity was complete. 

There was once an hour marked on the dial of Divine Providence, 
and when it struck, the races, who were gathered together, arose and 
separated, and sallied forth to their various missions and destinies. 
The Indians and the Persians went their way to the south; the races 
from which the Latins and the Greeks were to spring betook them- 
selves to the west; and the Germans and Celts went onward towards 
the bleak plains of the north. It seemed an unfair division. For 
twenty centuriesthose other races basked in fertility and sunshine; they 
built fair cities, and cultivated all the gentler arts, letters, science, and 
poetry ; they grew rich and prosperous, while theinhabitants of the 
north remained in poverty and ignorance, hunting and fighting in 
their forests. But the culmination of southern prosperity was the 
signal for its decline. The people grew indolent, effeminate, and 
corrupt ; and at last. the hour struck for the races of the cruel north 
to descend upon them and destroy them. The Germans arose in 
their nakedness and undisciplined freedom, and bore down upcn the 
luxurious Romans, and the strength of these was as nothing before 
the battle-axes of the barbarians. 

But later, when the appointed cycles had again revolved and the 
time was ripe, another conquest arose out of this defeat, a conquest 
mightier and more enduring than any the world had yet seen. The 
victors of Rome were to be vanquished in their turn; and the sceptre 
erected over them was not to pass away. No lasting conquest has 
ever been achieved on earth except by God. All others are short- 
lived. They serve a purpose, they fulfil a task, they do his will, and 
then they pass away. No sceptre is eternal here below but that one 
which overcame death, and overturned the empire of sin, and changed 
the face of all creation. 

Nationalities may be amalgamated and territories annexed, and 
vast heterogeneous elements welded into a great empire, but, if it be 
the work of man, the mighty fabric is foreduomed to dissolution. It 
bears within it a germ of death. The stones of the monument will 
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fall asunder for lack of the only cohesive power which can hold them 
together. The empire of Christ is the only empire which possesses 
this principle of union and immortality ; it alone can defy the march 
of time, and the attacks of men, and the fury of fiends, for itis 
cemented with the blood of Him who founded it and died for it, and 
whose word will be when kingdoms are crumbled into dust, and 
heaven and earth have perished and passed away like a garment. 


4 


LOVE'S “ROLL CALL.” 
AN EpPITHALAMIUM.* 


IFE’S “ Great Lone Land” will now be lone no more, 
For lo! upon the world’s late desolate plain, 
Ah ! what a glad and glory-cinctured train 
Of radiant forms the roseate field sweeps o’er !— 
Shapes of ideal beauty, such as bore - 
Upon their sinless foreheads without stain, 
In Rome’s rich air or splendour-smitten Spain, 
Divinest marks of their ancestral shore. 


But not alone these airy shapes of Art 
Await thee, happy thou, to wed with fame, 
And, more than fame, to win a virgin heart :— 
No, all the joys that youth and life may claim 
_ Wait round about thee, each to do its part, 
When Love his “ Roll Call” reads and names thy name. 


* «A marriage has been arranged to take place between Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
the popular painter of the ‘Roll Call,’ and Major Butler, C. B., author of ‘The 
Great Lone Land.’"— Daily Telegraph, March 8th, 1877. 
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perhaps, ends’ by landing him in a quagmire. At best, he finds that 
in order to know ‘A, he must look up B, and that B is not to be ap- 
proatired without credentials’ from C, and so on to the end of the 
alphabet, an end ‘which not Mathusalem himself has lived long 
enough to arrive at: Rendered wiser by experience, the baffled 
student calls in the scouts of his:army, rallies his dispersed forces, 
feels that life, nay, not life alone, but eternity, is too short to exhaust 
the inexhaustible. He gives up with a sigh his dream of over-running 
a world, henceforth it shall be his humble aim to subjugate a pro- 
vince. He becomes more or less a specialist. Nor does this help 
him much ; for, on a reduced scale, but in exact proportion, the diffi- 
culties of the large beset him in the little, and he learns that not 
alone the ocean of knowledge is unfathomable, but that man has no 
plummet that will quite strike the bottom of any little well where 
truth keeps house. 

Besides, by becoming a specialist, a man maims himself. The 
world may be the gainer, but to a certain extent, “the individual 
withers.” Specialism and pedantry are perilously near each other. 
There is little help in routine when it is confronted with the unex- 
pected; and there are very many occasions in which an ounce of 
mother-wit and resource is worth a ton of theory. Men who come 
to be very learned seem to lose the power of originating anything. 
They have their own functions, and very important ones they are. 
They become preservers, and distributors, and, above all, historians 
of past effort. But it would be absurd to send them on voyages of 
discovery or to explore new worlds. For that you want men of ad- 
venture, men of restless spirit, who could stay at home only at the 
risk of doing something for which society would hang them, men of 
sinew and muscle who have not left their eyesight between the pages 
of any book, nor drained off the force of their right hands through 
the channel of a goose quill, men who have in themselves an answer 
for every question the hour asks, and in themselves a resource in 
every unexpected complication of circumstances. Send these out and 
they will make a new world of which books have never given a hint. 
Their very ignorance has helped them. They were fettered by no 
precedent, for they knew none. This thing was to be done or that. 
They knew not, nor did they care to know whether a like thing was 
ever done before. But this they knew, that ifit were to bedone here 
and now, it must be done thus and not otherwise, and they did it. 

But then comes the other side. These men of action cannot 
make the moulds in which the hot metal of action will cool into 
knowledge. Respecting never so highly their practicality, one cannot 
help seeing that they lack thé finer thought that gives its best value 
to experience. They are somewhat like savages who have a pro- 
fusion of gold and diamonds but are ignorant of their civilised 
uses. 

There is something very graceful in the enthusiasm of a youthfal 
student. He is absorbed in his pursuits; he is able to put himself 
into the mood that makes study a pure pleasure. I mean the mood 
that has no doubt but the present subject is the most important of 
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all subjects. There is a sort of fierce disdain of other branches as ‘if - 
they involved a loss of precious time. Afterwards, as the world 
widens, such a mood becomes less possible. The sources of intéllec- 
tual enthusiasm begin to fail. Meh are so: much in earnest about 
things radically different that it becomes diffitult:to class subjects in 
the degree of their importance. Or, the student is‘somewhat posed 
by meeting some comparatively unlettered man whose common 
sense anticipates the conclusions‘of philosophy, and whose native 
resources place him on a fair level with the latest discoveries of 
science. ' . ta 

However, these considerations have led rhe away somewhat from 
my immediate purpose. Having spoken of impartiality in connec- 
tion with nature, let us consider it a little in connection with men. ' 

Impartiality is one of those cold-blooded virtues, the exercise of 
which seems to give unlimited satisfaction to hard-hearted people. 
The mere profession of impartiality gives a man a sortof claim to the 
judicial ermine ; and when he improvises a tribunal, and brings some 
social delinquent to the bar, scarcely any one is bold enough to 
question his right to the seat of judgment. But virtues, in propor- 
tion as they are admirable and admired, present temptations to the 
counterfeiter and the cheat; and the man who, in any department 
of human things, lays claim to the rare merit of impartiality, need 
not feel himself insulted if his claim be subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny. As there is a spurious prudence which, when analysed, is 
merely a scientific culture of selfishness ; as there is a spurious forti- 
tude, that bears with great equanimity the calamities of others; as 
there is a spurious temperance, that condemns all intemperance 
except intemperance of condemnation ; as there is a spurious justice 
that concerns itself only with the debts due to it, without any regard 
to the debts it owes; so of impartiality, which, indeed, is a branch 
of justice, there is a spurious sort that often imposes itself upon 
uncritical people as the genuine article. | 

Every man, in his dealings with men, ought to aim at impartiality. 
But the aim is so difficult of attainment that the impartial man, like 
the wise man of the Stoics, has hitherto remained, and shall probably 
remain, among the unrealised ideals of human aspiration. Perfect 
impartiality would not, I imagine, tend to increase the personal popu- 
larity of the man who happened to possess it. Even the imperfect 
attainment of it, that is, happily, possible has usually resulted in 
pleasing nobody. There is, to begin with, a certain exasperation 
that is excited by the exhibition of it. Most men do not even pro- 
fess to be impartial. They are unmistakable partisans, keenly eager, 
and undisguisedly biassed on the side of their own personal interests. 
Indeed, they come to think that such a bias is among the normal 
accompaniments of right reason; and when some one makes preten- 
sion of not having it, society is apt to rise against him as one of 
those mischievous beings who initiate any possible amount of wrong- 
doing by setting up to Be better than his neighbours. What can you 
expect of a man who professes that the merits of a case have for him 
a fascination that overrides the fascination of his personal interest in 
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. its being decided one way rather than another, The world refuges 
to believe in sttch' profession, and not unnatnrally, for the state is 
abnormal, and ‘abnormal phenomena need better proof than mere 
wotds. If, indeed; a man ac? impartially the world will give him 
credit for it, even though in doing so it compassionately,classes him 
with that not very numerous band, that pusillus grex—"' too good for 
thé world they live in.” ' an 
i There is, however, something to be said for the popular instinct 
that rather dislikes ‘an obtrusive impartiality. High virtues are not 
to’bé had ‘withodt'a struggle, and that struggle is often like an incur- 
sidn’into an’ enémy’s country, to make which a man,is often tempted 
to feavé his own fiteside unguarded. When he returns victorious he 
may find seated By his own hearth certain undesirable guests who 
will insist off matching ‘with him in his triumph to the capitol. 
THdse ‘guests thay be called little unamiabilities’ that sometimes 
actothpany ‘great’ merit. ‘Or, ‘td illustrate in another way: when 
weeds have got ihto the field of life, the pulling up of them is not 
effected without a displacement of good soil, and a certain conse- 
quent disfigurentent, more or less temporary. If you have ever known 
a thorbugh convért; a man who, having been bad, was. striving with 
alkhid: might to!be’ ‘good; you will know how unintentionally, tr ing, 
and how &ndonsdidasly disagreeable he may occasionally make ‘im, 
seM-etentd symputhetic-‘pystanders. =. — nm 
(Phis is the éasé ever when the yirtues aré teal, “How much more 
is it the case: whith they are onÍy ‘tore or less successful imitations ? 
Whenwia manhfects' 4! special Virtue he is in danger of making a 
hobbyiaf'ig and hobbies are ven rally ridden to death, or, at. any 
ratéjiare ‘ti ond thiotrt anf régard’ tó the Jaw of ,trespass, over the 
fields of olf reeRbOuts' ThE Vittue begins to be a taste, and our 
tastés very’ vastly come to Be tyfants both to onrselves and tó others. 
It ie sodisy torovenitep tHe lint that fences us, from an extreme, that 
mete often déis it Tditg beldre They think they have reached, it. 
Hownmarty anvirtaod st aig ‘have’ beén done in the name of virtue. 
How oftemshas Goth Petulitéd virtúe Bedni’ cafried put of the medium 
thatowas #s'mAatuvdl’ héthe into ‘di extreme that stamped omit the 
linearpents df vice (ó: the dyes of ‘evéry one except of him r o still 
ruthtessiyl baaicred” it! pari the world. ' These ‘dangers that I have 
hinted at are at the bottom of the ‘suspicion, not to say the dislike, 
that‘ordinary: Mh Bae" fof sbin€ unquestionably gréat virtpes. 
‘The tardial Wietlies themselves’ would ‘scarcely secure full appre-. 
ciatiow ftom Alm ots! 4! Pyuderice, Justice, fortitude, temperance exact 
in their ekervise SdeH ‘exemption front the passiotis by which’ average. 
men. areswayed, Tat “avefage thet! come Ío believe that those who 
practise: théid must be al ogéther'passipnless ; and the mob feels, 
and iin thas feels fudety, that's HH 0/ Ppassionless man is a moral 
monster, a sort of ¥él¥eht Ycfd,Sdured' upon all the bonds that keep 
iú 
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so long as toleration does not involve any degree of self-sacrifice ; 
and the indifference of the man of acrid nature and bilious tempera- 
ment, who, in every difference between men, has a keen eye for the 
faults that are proverbially declared to be discoverable on both sides 
of every dispute. The former praise everyone all round, the latter 
censure all sides indifferently. 

But, besides, there are two classes of good people, the negatively 
good, and the positively good. There are those who are so scrupu- 
lously afraid of doing wrong that they seldom venture to do any- 
thing; and those who are never satisfied unless when engaged in 
action. The former, disliking intensely to commit themselves, will 
present at first sight a greater appearance of impartiality than the 
others ; but second sight may not tend to confirm such a conclusion. 
The others have to live in a keener air and to deal with rougher 
elements. The roughness gets into their tongues and into their 
temper, and their moral judgments rarely fail in decisiveness, or lack 
the definite outline which incisive speech can impart to the raw 
material of human judgments. 

The hardest work in the world is done by men whose brains are 
constructed on so simple a plan that they can house only one idea at 
atime. They are unembarrassed by those large intellectual posses- 
sions that in crises of action often turn into encumbrances. What- 
ever may be said of a long campaign, it is certain that in a riot those 
are apt to be boldest who have little or nothing tolose. Property of 
all sorts is everywhere prone to timidity. These men of whom I 
speak have not the slightest hesitation in running their heads against 
stone walls, logical or other; and the marvel is their heads are so 
thick that they never seem to feel the shock of the collision. Incon- 
sistency, that is, the ‘‘defe norr” of sensitive people, gives them no 
trouble, for however largely it may appear in their conduct or in 
their opinions they are quite unaware of its existence. 

They live in the present, and have very little care and very little 
memory for what they said or thought yesterday or the day before. 
And as the world’s memory is almost equally short, their vehemence 
about anything this week is not discountenanced by their equal 
vehemence the week before about something not only different but 
incompatible. Assuredly, these men are not impartial, except, per- 
haps, in the long run. They dare always vehement partisans of their 
own present views. But I say “in the long run,” because in the 
summing up of their career it may be found that practically they have 
earned a claim to impartiality from the fact that there was scarcely 
any party to which, at any rate constructively, they did not, from time 
to time, give their support. 

Another class, far removed from impartiality, is made up of the 
hot-headed, who make a personal matter of their opinions. Their 
Opinions are themselves, and these selves they long to impose upon 
a submissive world, of course for the world’s own good. But the 
world is not submissive, and their counsels rejected they lose pa- 
tience, and pull down the barriers of bitter speech. They are almost 
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invariably well-meaning, but it is by well-meaning men that a great 
deal of hardship has been inflicted upon their neighbours. Let a 
man mean well for himself by all means. I for one shall never 
quarrel with him. But when he begins to mean well for me, and to 
fit, and, if it will not fit, as usually it will not, to force his meaning on 
my life, then I should wish to get as quickly as possible out of the 
sphere of his good intentions. Such a man has constant hope of 
making earth a paradise, and a sort of sub-hope which he would 
scarcely acknowledge, that in the middle of that paradise will be 
erected a huge trophy bearing the name and keeping the fame of him 
—the reformer. But he finds that after all his efforts things go on 
very much the same. Earth refuses to become a paradise, men 
remain men—not angels yet—and our friend, having lost his pains, 
loses his temper. His whole mental history has been told in the 
jingle—“‘ little pot, soon hot.” 

I think it is a bad thing when impartiality of any kind hardens 
into a state. True impartiality is shown in single instances and in- 
dividual judgments ; but when the instance has been reviewed, and 
the judgment formed, a man must Cease to be impartial. How can 
he be impartial with regard to the standard of his judgment without 
forfeiting his self-respect and the respect of others. There is a 
right and a wrong in everything, and an ascertainable right and 
wrong in most things, and once having ascertained, impartiality—the 
refusing to take a side—is either indifference or cowardice. 

I find that impartiality is apt to harden into a state amongst a 
class of men for whom the world has great respect and for whom 
most people have nothing but good words—-I mean ‘‘the moderate 
men.” 

A moderate man is constitutionally timid, and consequently looks 
on conservatism as an essential feature in the right order of things. 
He will not willingly leave the old paths ; butif a truculent passer-by 
threatens to push him into the gutter, he will not fight even for the 
old path he loves so well. I suppose this timidity is one of those 
admirable devices by which nature hinders even the most inveterate 
conservatism from being utterly obstructive ofprogress. Themoderate 
man has no strong opinions, except, indeed, and the exception is an 
important one, a strong opinion that all other strong opinions are 
dangerous to the peace of the world ; something like moral dynamite, 
that is highly undesirable, especially in one’s immediate neighbour- 
hood. He is usually kind-hearted, for kindness is easier than seve- 
rity, and benevolence is oil on troubled waters. But in difficult 
circumstances he fails to exhibit the courage of his friendships. He 
will not fight for anyone. Somehow! think these moderate men are less 
frequently happy than the world imagines. It is the old story of the 
old man and his ass. A moderate man finds after a long lifetime of 
striving to please everybody that nobody is in the least pleased, and 
that the utmost he has to expect even from his best wishers is the 
** charity ofsilence.” Besides, his peace is broken in another way, with- 
out mention of which this slight sketch of him would be incomplete. I 
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never met a moderate man who did not seem perpetually arraigning 
himself, as it were, before an imaginary tribunal, much more con- 
cerned about the justification of his acts than about their quality or 
their consequences. His epitaph may be written by a variation of 
that witty one of Rochester on Charles the Second: “ Here lies ous 
moderate man, who never did anything foolish, or anything great.” 


fh 


AT THE SUNSET. 
- BY ALION BSSNONDE. -- I 
ET us go to the upland shade awhile, - 
As the san sinks down in the cximson west, 
See! the fields are lit -with a prayerful smile,. . -' 
And the cattle deep in the ripe grasa rest ;: - ; 
1 shall seak this place in the future years, rat 
And recall this hour when you're far away... ; 
*T will be time enough for my grief and tears, 
And I could not weep if I would to-day. 


How your hot hand trembles! your face is white, 

And your eyes are strange with the fevered pain ; 
Through the long, long years from to-morrow night 

We shall'hever meet on this eatth again t. | 
There’s the tall church spire ’mid the trees off there, 

And the graveyard hid on thé gréén -hill’s browe— i ' / 
And it seems tb me in those vapoers fnir, | 
_ That it néver looked half'sd calm asnow., fn 
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"Tis hard to live and “tis hard to die, : 
cas But no troubled dreams ón those sleepers break, 
| ‘Twill be all the same when the years: go by, ha 

¥et I-know which choice in this hour I'd take. 

I can picture you as you were a child, . 
And for ever since as your bright days ranged ; 

I can see you grave, and glad, and wild, 
I shall never-know you old or changed.'' 3! ' 
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*T{s a voice of power that has bid you rise, 
And forget your home and your father’s jand, 
To live and die ’neath the stranger’s skies, ' ' 
And to never clasp but a stranger’s hand; ' ' ; 
But’ pain may wait on the unborn years, ” 
_ Since pain makes perfect a human soul, 
And your sacrifice may be wet with tears, 
When ten thousand waves will between us roll. 


Do you think of one morning long ago, 

When the young larks fled through the fields away ? 
Just a bluer sky and a warmer glow, 

And they took their flight in the bright June day, 
With a stronger beat in their parting wings, 

With a joyful tremor they went. Ah! me— 
But the heart of man is a weary thing, 

And the ways of God are a mystery. 


Tis the last, last time we shall seek this place, 
Through the lonely range of my life’s sad way. 
’Tis the Ins€, last tine ‘I shall seé your face: . | 
‘Oh! ¥ cvald rot weep if 1 would this:day. . 
It will matter little in a fewshort'yedrs, :. '' 
Thouph the scar may dedm ‘where the heart.once bled, 
Though your eyes are strange with thé unwept tears, 
’Twilk' be al the same wWhen'we both are:dead. 
“aero OTe eH, | : 
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THE SUGAN EARL OF : DESMOND. . 
oth ii? ng sii frre ys 
HEN. Dermot..Me¢Maerrough: was. returning,, home, having 
obtained &.promise.of aid: fom Stronghow: if.the King of 
England consented, he. tarsied for same time at St. David’s, waiting 
until shipping was provided to transport him to Ireland. During his 
stay there he was hospitably entertained by David Fitzgerald, then 
bishop of that see. In.:dnssbr:.do .Dérmot’s repéated demands for 
help, Fitzgeraid-prqpowed-that Abanrice; his. brother, end FitzStephen, 
his half brother; should: passijover 40 deeland in the spying of the 
following year witha bodyiad: traops, while Strongbow was getting 
together a larger force. ‘Dermot pogmised to--grant them in return 
the town of Wenfardabd tsodcemsreds of sland in ás paighbourhood. 
Soon after Mauricélasrived ‘sath bem, sshipsudhavingags board ten 
knights, thirty mebsatradmsp did abouton-hundred archers; in due 
time he was invested with the lordship. Eight years later, he obtained 
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from Strongbow a grant of the barony of Ophaly, Kildare excepted, 
and of the territory of Offelan, in which were Maynooth and Naas. 
An old Norman-French ‘ Geste,’ entitled ‘‘ The Conquest of Ireland,” 
founded on a brief history, the author of which is supposed by some 
to have been Maurice Regan, the interpreter of Dermot MacMorrough, 
makes special mention of these grants.* 


&“ Li quens Ricard pus dunout “The same Richard (Strongbow) then gave 
A Moritz le FitzGerould, To Maurice FitzGerald, 
Le Nas donat le bon Cuntur Naas gave the good Earl 
Al FitzGerould od tut le onur. To FitzGerald all the honour. 
Ce fut Ja terre de Ofelan This was the land of Ofelan 
Ki fut al traitur MacKelan. Which belonged to the traitor MacKelan. 
Si li donat Winkenlo, He also gave him Wicklow, 
Entree Bree e Arklo; Between Bray and Arklow; 
Ce fut la tere de Kylmantan, This was the land of Wicklow, 


Entre ad Cleth e Loughgarman.”’| Between Dublin and Wexford.”t 


The old chroniclers describe this Maurice as a “ mighty man, full 
of honour and courage, exceeding all men of his time in martial 
powers and chivalry ; from whom are descended all the Geraldines of 
Ireland.” He was the common ancestor of the Earls of Kildare and 
Desmond. Genealogists are not agreed about the time when,the two 
branches separated. It is certain, however, that as early as 1199, the 
lords of these two houses had separate and distinct properties in parts 
of the kingdom widely distant from each other, the Desmonds holding 
large seigniories in Munster of the Crown immediately zn capite; 
hence the king was always their guardian, and had the disposal of 
them in marriage; while the founders of the house of Kildare held 
their seigniories in Leinster of the Crown mediately, #¢., by subin- 
feudation under the Earls of Pembroke. 

Soon after the arrival of Henry II., the ancestors of the earls of 
Desmond acquired large possessions in the counties of Limerick, 
Cork, and Kerry. One of the territories then obtained was the district 
now Called the barony of Connelloe, in the Co. Limerick, containing 
upwards of 100,000 acres, which was ceded to them by the O’Connell 
sept, in consideration of lands in Kerry and Clare.§ In 1199, another 
estate of ten knights’ fees was granted them for homage and service 
in the cantred of Fonternel and also in Thomond, with such franchises 
as vested in the grantee the distinguishing privilege of the baromage, 
2.¢., the power of administering justice in civil and criminal cases 
among his vassals. By his marriage with Eleanor, the daughter of Sir 
William Moriarty, Maurice’s grandson, Thomas, acquired large estatesin 
Kerry.|| His son, John, married the daughter of FitzAnthony, custo- 
dian of Desies and Desmond, and thus obtained all the lands of 
Desies in Waterford, the castle of Dungarvan, and the estates of 
Desmond, of which her father had died seized. The long minonty 


* See Carew’s “Preface to a Fragment of the History of Ireland by Maurre 
” in Harris’ “ Hibernica.” , 

+ ““ The Earls of Kildare,” by the Marquis of Kildare, ii. 4. . 

i Lynch, “ Feudal Dignities,” p. 229.  § /did., p.238  —Archdal,i 61. 
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of the two next lords, from 1297 to 1315, did not allow them to take 
that leading part in public affairs which procured the advance- 
ment of the Houses of Kildare and Butler to higher honours. But 
as soon as Lord Maurice had reached the age qualifying him for the 
discharge of the responsible office of the earldom, Edward III., 
‘* wishing to honour the person of his beloved and faithful Maurice, 
gave to him the name and honour of Earl of Desmond, conferring on 
him at the same time all the royal liberties within the kingdom of 
Kerry, to be held in tail male by the service of one knight’s fees.”w 

Of the Munster Geraldines it may with full truth be said, that they 
were more Irish than the Irish themselves, Hidernis ipsis Hiberniores. 
Though “transplanted from the banks of the Arno and the shores of the 
blue Tyrrhene Sea,” the branches of that mighty tree took deep root 
in the far-off land of Ireland.t Others of the invaders held aloof 
from the native Irish, excluding them from all social intercourse, 
proscribing their language, laws, and customs; hence their territories 
were a scene of continuous warfare for centuries, their very existence 
was tolerated only on condition of the payment of ‘‘ black mail ” to the 
native chieftains. But the Desmonds contracted alliances with the 
native nobility, and conformed to the manners and customs of those 
among whom they dwelt; hence, though settled in a remote part of 
Ireland far beyond the protection of the Pale, they lived in security, 
and their foreign descent and recent arrival were soon forgotten. 


‘Tis true, in Strongbow’s van 
By lawless force, as conquerors, their Irish reign began ; 
Not often had their children been by Irish mothers nurst, 
When from their full and genial hearts an Irish feeling burst.”’| 


Earl Gerald, “the Poet,” is spoken of by our old chroniclers as “a 
lord of marvellous mirth and affability, the most distinguished of the 
English then in Ireland, and even of many of the Irish, for his attain- 
ments and knowledge of the Irish language, of poetry, and other 
branches of literature.” Earl Thomas did not disdain to take an 
Irish wife, Catherine Ny Cormac, even at the risk of offending the 
pride of his followers. When the Earl of Worcester was appointed 
to the government of Ireland, he had an act passed whereby the Earls 
of Desmond and Kildare were attainted for “ their alliances, fosterage, 
and alterage, with the King’s Irish enemies.’** 

They loved the country of their adoption with all the warm affection 
of Irishmen. And that love was returned. In the whole range of 
history there are few examples of greater devotion than that which 


* Lynch, p. 238. " 
¢ Surrey, “ Description and Praise of the Fair Geraldine.” 
1 O'Daly, “The Geraldines,” Introd., p. 5. 
“ Black Mail” was paid by the English Government to the MaeMorroughs, to 
protect the settlers in Kildare and Carlow; and by the citizens of Dublin to the 
and O’Tooles. 
See Davis’ Poem, “ The Geraldines.” 
4 Bee ‘‘Moore’s Melodies,” “ By the Feal’s wave benighted,” &c. 
se Lynch, p. 251. 
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was shown by his Irish vagsals to Earl Gerald when, “wrung into un- 
dytifulness ” by xeligious persecution, he rushediinto rebellion. One 
hundted. years after the fall of the family, we find the Irish army 
within the walls of Limerick, then. besieged by King William, and 
threatened with the, horrors of famine, consoling themselvés by 
assurance of. success from ‘‘ one of thd:Karls ‘of Desmond that died 
a Eait hundred years ago,” and was secretly buried, bats-who, 
e..rish fancied, was secratly carried away by enchamtmient”*..: - 
bas © ueprae Geraldints'! brave Geraldine!’ as torrents mould the earth,  - 
a ‘tt, Wott dhannelled deep old ‘Ireland's heart by constancy and worth!” —' 
Of ‘igs. Ko Se ieviw ho eat cited Tin en 
Oh | how deeply treasured. in my heartiare the memories-of that 
6 ave. race,t. exclaims. the learned -histosian.bf the Genaldines. 
Their history, he says.be had made his special study it his exile, for 
it Was intlmately connected with,,that .of- his religion: and. .of ‘his 
' kr- ar this, reason we ioo-would.sut before our readers a chrief 
sket¢ the life of, Earl James, the. last af “ that noble race; of that 
ancient family, descended, out ef the loins.of princes.” . dis oareer, 
shpligh brief, was, pot ingleriops. His distory is in many respects.a 
sad; one ; yet it,ig not without interest, for it.wilkteach.us whatunholy 


; were employed ta reduce Jzeland to submission, - . “'.. . 
comes Roe, iath. Earl of Desmond, seaceeded -toj the; title in 1836. 
Bus . rat, rR was, Joan, daughters, oí. Maurige, Lard. Bermaye After: 
the birth of a son, Thgmas,. ha diverced, han under pratesrce.of too 


sare ars He then, took to.,wife More, only. daughter: of 
OGerralh ard. pf Ely Q’Carrgll. OF this..marriaga: twa sons.were 
bern, Gerald.and John,,.. Earl. James at: his. death, beqneathed_ the 
ardem.to Geraldnsetting,asidg the claims of hia eldest son, iT bamaa, 
to whom he left,.only, the; barany caf Kilnatolon and.the «menor of: 
Spa mess Maligw,. . Thomas’ -eanse' wesusakem ap: byn Fitz~ 
upice, Lord of Kerry, and others of the,clna, Geraldine. -butdettald- 
wag Seyeured iby. then Crowns: he was-styled aad.qwadd Harl of. 
D Pon and as.such was present. at the pabliament.swmnoned, : by! 
th or ‘Deputy, Sussex,t0 mees af Dublin on-thd 1th’ of, January, 
1569 3§,in- the soll of the Domina’ Zemporeras, tha mameof “ Goraldns 
Co ames ‘stands, third, after hope ofthe Hatls.of Ademond 1 
aud jidarg. . The, earldom; was essentially. an Anglia’ jansitutian, - 
ang fhgreí re. should be, cagulated in ita. descentihp.the law pt Hagland; 
which declared that the eldest legitimate son of a nobleman was heir 
to his father’s title. Had it been am Irish chieftpipship, the father’s 
choice, approved by the clan, would, have: been suficient far. the: 
lawful transfer; according to-the principles of tanistry but tanistry ' 
Po? oe . ' , ó Ei viii rot ot ay, 
-* Lenihan, “ History of Limerick.” © «© $ O'Daly, Introd., p. 5.' Hooker. 
“The Writ of atttons is given in Lynch’ cr Feudal Dignities,® p. me: ii 
| “The inheritance descendeth not to the son, but to the brother, nephew, or 
cousíh germatn, -eMest -and’ most vaHant; for thé child, being oftentimes left in 
nonuge, or otherwise young or unskilful, were never able to. defend his patrimony, 
being ‘his no longer’ than he can holt it 'by force‘of artfig: But by the time he 
growtofa contpetent uge, and have buried ar unc?é or two. hé also taketh his'turn 
and leaveth it in like order to his posterity." —Campion, ‘ Histdry of Ireland,” ¢, vi. 
Tanistry was abolished in“t6os, by judgritent of the Odart of King's Bench. |’ | 
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was considered by the. English Government “a vile and lewd usage, 
not deserving the name of law.’’ Gerald’s rebellion, long and fierce, ahd 
his melancholy death, are among the most vivid traditions of the Irish 
people. On the night of the 11th of November, 1584, he: was Sur- 
prised with only two followers in a lonely valley among the mountains 
of Kerry,.as he cowered over the embers in amiserabie hovel ; the lord 
of a country which in time of peace yielded a rental of ‘40,600 gold 
crowns, to whom no less than fifty lords and barons paid tribute, whibd 
could lead into the field eight thousand of his own principal gentry and 
freeholders. There he was despatched bythe hand of acommon soldier; 
his body was flung on the highway; his head was sent by Ormond* to 
the Queen as.a proof of: his faithful service, and,: by Her Majesty's 
order, empaled on London Bridge. He it is whose sad fate has beet 
so often set before others who would follow: his ‘example, ‘zig 
reballibus exemplar, a mighty warning to rebels.f!' ' «' - eiri“ 
* ¥n.1583, a special act of attainder was passed agdinst Geral ett 
nearly one hundred. and ‘fifty of his confederates in! the rebellion: 
His vast estatds, amounting to 574,629 acres English measatd: wete 
forfeited ‘tothe Crown. But the tertitory-oVer which the Ede! GF 
Desmond claimed. jurisdiction, compriséd more‘ thin! double! thar 
number of acres; it included the whole of Munstet ekceps the parts 
belonging to the Earls of Ormond: and ‘Thomond! and reached fi 
Dangueen to thé ‘méeting:of! the three- satof¥t ‘ahdoftoth! ‘thie’ gre 
island of Ardnemidh in Mylidthain to Rimerfékf! aoe £ te daid sa: 
« Rifty years:before, the Council of Ireland - Ad tedommnended to’ 
the King that” thare:should be selected’ curtain g patent of Eqgland, 
younger brethren.of poodidiscretivn| whol had ditch Sr nothing! to 
dispend there; to the indet that-they!shilrtrast/ta-nethiay ds 
But tosach laude us the king shall appoint then Herd! adnelesd 
ofsthém ‘to cheosssuch’ mett-as will tdery with!ithénp aha róbat 
Sti: Henry 'Sidwells * @xed principle’ ity te gaverhnfent ot Irelan 
was, “the ‘dissipation of :thée: great lotdships’ hate land ‘shot be” 
digfrilynted ; if among the Ehglishú the better | isnot, yee shat ey, 
beridissipated(?) | Proclamation '‘wds accér@ingty: thade throughout’: 
England; invitingyyeunger brothets of good Vardilies (oaade fie, 
plaremnioh of 'Debmbhd “Estates were offeredsin fee attic’ ad a 
rent of thréepdnde per acrd in the cowmMias OF Bimetick dnd! Kerry,’ 
ofttwopentd in Corian Waterford 7 thé'piymdit ‘to! vonmrencte at!t 4 
nede:e canpldoa L lé ui ob dise desbiy out dnd) Da i none 
2 a horas!’ thd ' town! Ave! ne! wad Besúighis stéiishh. Beitig< dnt 'tduttten, 
eatbiold at his father's death) he bevarie u'king's!ward,-ahd Wds He aly fé at'thd!- 
English out. nwith Prince; Edward |. there: hesetdsotauphtitochate His lcounttry aid: 
the religion of his forefathers. In his 66th year he was converted by Father James 
Arc . J., while a captive in the power of the O'Morgs... In thar Panata Hiber- 
nia,” and in Ledwich’g “ Antiquities,” there pre two. curious. prints. of Graend’s 
capture. , re a ' léir ch gus tone divin a dl ' 
Mí & detailed account, of his death will be found in O!Daly’s *' Geraldines,” p- 106. 
i.e. from the .mogt western point beyond Ventry, in the Oo. Kerry, to the 
confluence of the rivezs Nore, Suir, and Barrow, apposite Cheek: Point, near Water- 
ford, gnd from the Great Island, near the city, 9f Corky to: Limeriok,, See “ Annals 
of the Four Mastegs, v. 1561. i pete euth oe oe gb te oe I 
'$ Letter of the Ooungil of ireland to the King A-D,AsB60 tod bole a ret | 
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end of three years; and for three years more half only of the stipu- 
lated rent wasto be paid. “Seven years were allowed to complete the 
plantation. The undertaker for twelve thousand acres was bound to 
plant eighty-six families on his estate; those who held less, were to 
provide a proportionate number. None of the native Irish should 
be admitted among the tenantry. Garrisons would be stationed on 
their frontiers, and commissioners appointed to decide any controversy 
that might arise.* ~ 

In 1589, a return was made, by order of the Government, of the 
lands then held by the undertakers, the rent paid by them to the 
Queen, and the number of persons they had placed on the lands. 
In Cork and Kerry, Sir Valentine Browne and Sir Henry Denny held 
6,000 acres each, at a rent of £100; William and Sir Charles Herbert, 
18,000 acres, at £500; in Limerick, Sir William Courtenay, 12,000, at 
#150; Sir Wareham St. Leger, 12,000, at £ 33 6s. 8d.; Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his associates, 36,000; Edmund Spenser, 3,028. The 
Earl of Ormond too had a large share of the spoil, 3,000 acres in 
Tipperary, and a vast tract of poor land in Kerry. The Barkleys, 
Cuffes, Hydes, Beechers, Thorntons, and many others, whose descen- 
dants now declaim so loudly about ‘‘the sacred rights of property,” 
having “‘ nothing to dispend ” at home, flocked over to Ireland, and 
had the fairest portions of Munster parcelled out among them. And 
yet they were not satisfied. — Sir William Herbert wrote to Wal- 
singham, the English Secretary of State: “: ] mean to take 6,000 acres 
in Kerry, and am desirous to have 6,000 others in the county of 
Desmond, after the Earl of Glencar’s death. I beseech your honour- 
able favour and furtherance to her Majesty, that I may have the Castle 
Lough, the Palace, and Ballycarbry, with 6,000 acres of land about 
them. I write thus timely, if not out of time, lest some others should 
first make means and suit for them.” f 

Earl Gerald had left an only son. He was born in London, and 
had the honour of having for godmother Queen Elizabeth. A year 
before his father’s death, his mother had handed him over to the 
Lords Justices as a hostage. Their Lordships did not think the 
Castle of Dublin a fit place “for a prisoner of so great charge ;” 
and they asked that, for the better assurance of him, her Majesty might 
be persuaded to remove him unto the Tower of London.{ There he 
lay for sixteen long weary years, “ fixed in fettered solitude to pine,” 
nursed by Mrs. Fethergill, and drugged by Dr. Noel with “cool juleps 
and conserves of waterlilies,”§ instructed in profane learning by 
“selected schoolmasters,” and in religion by the apostate, Miler 
Magrath, the Queen’s Archbishop of Cashel. Once the gates were 
opened, and he was set free, but only for ten short months, when, by 
the Queen’s order, he was sent to Ireland in the vain hope that his 


* Leland, “ History of Ireland,” ii. 301. 
1 “ Life of Florence MacCarthy Mor,” á 54. The names oí the undertakers will 
be found in “ Acts of Parliament,” 1586, ch. 8 and 9, p. 483. 
The Lords Justices to the Privy Council, Nov. 7th, 1583. 
See the “Bill for Physick furnished for Mr. Fitzgerald,” in “ Life of Florence. 
MacCarthy Mor,” p. 488, 
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presence there would win over the ancient followers of his father 
from James FitzThomas. 

Thomas, the eldest son of Earl James, took no part in the re- 
bellion raised by his brother. He lived peaceably at his castle of 
Connaha, in the Co. Cork, and died there in 1596, leaving four 
children, James, John, Gerald, and a daughter who afterwards married 
M‘Carthy Reagh. I 

His eldest son, James, called James FitzThomas, had, during his 
father’s lifetime, put forward his claim to the title and estates of Des- 
mond. Before the undertakers’ patents were made out, he protested 
against the injustice that was about to be done him. He went to Lon- 
don and obtained an audience of the Queen ; he told her that his father 
was the eldest son of Earl James ; that Gerald had been nothing more 
than a usurper of his brother’s rights, and therefore could not forfeit 
an estate which was never his; that the earldom granted by Edward 
ITI. to the eldest sons in succession could not be forfeited nor their 
blood attainted by the rebellion of ayounger brother. But the Queen 
turned a deaf ear to his remonstrances. Vague promises of justice 
were made to him; and he was told that a mark sterling per diem 
should be paid towards his maintenance; it was paid for one year 
only. James returned home, a rebel at heart, resolved to bide his 
time, and seize on the first opportunity that offered to get back his 
estates. ‘‘ Yet he was,” as his adversary Carew truly says, ‘‘ unmeet 
to be arebel.”* His nature was too gentle for the fierce times in 
which he lived, too guileless for the wily enemies he was fated to 
encounter. Asa leader, he was no match for the able commanders 
sent against him. ‘‘The most beloved, the most potent of all the 
Geraldines,”t+ at the head of 8,000 men, well armed and disciplined, 
holding every strong place in Munster, Cork alone excepted, which 
was defended by only 1,700 men, “had he understood his business 
better,” the mighty contest on which land and life, the honour of his 
race, it may be the future destiny of his country, were staked, might 
have had another and a happier issue. 

In truth, the south was but ill prepared to rebel. As beautiful and 
Sweet a country as any under heaven, it was reduced to a heap of 
carcasses and ashes.f It was the common practice of the English 
commanders to employ their soldiers in cutting down the unripe 
com, so that those of the inhabitants who survived the horrors of 
war, should die of famine.§ ‘The land,” says Holinshed, “ which, 
before these wars”—the first Desmond rebellion—* was populous 
and well inhabited, rich in all the blessings of God, being plenteous 
of com, full of cattle, well stored with fish and sundry other good com- 
modities, was now become waste, so barren of man and beast, that 


$ Cox states that “he was the handsomest man of his time.” Hib. Anglic., i. 
415. Camden calls him ‘hominem obsceenissimum.” See “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” vi. 2080, note. 

¢ “ Pacata Hib.,” p. 251. 

1 Spenser, “ State of Ireland,” p. 28. Leland, “ History of Ireland,” b. iv., c. 2. 

§ “ Annals of the Four Masters,” vi. 2187, and “Pac. Hib.,” passim. 
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"A tl tae we ne i’ i ae Fs si gi : 
whosoever did travel from one .end to the other.of all Munster, even 
from Waterford to the head of Smerwick, which is about six score 
iniles, he would not meet, any man, woman, or.child, saving in towns 
Or cities ; nor yet:see any beast but the very wolves, the foxes, and 
the like ravening .beasts. Many of the people lay dead, being fa- 
mished, and the.residue had gone elsewhere.’* . ., . 
, But in spite of their past disasters, the news, of the ““Jorney of 
the Blackwater " roused the Irish enemy in other parts once more to 
take up arms.. ‘O'Neil has triumphed according to his heart's 

esjre over his adversary, Since the English first set foot in Ireland, 
- they bad never received a greater oyerthrow ; 13.stoyt captains being 
slain, and 1,500 of the common soldiers, wha, heing scattered by a 

bameful, flight all the fiel4s. over, were, slain ‘and vanquished.” 
this victory was hailed, with acclamation in the Eternal City. The 
guns of St. Angelo conveyed the joyous intelligence to the citizens, 
and. the.Te Deum was solemnly sung at St. Peter’s.{ More than 
once aid in asms. and money was forwarded to Ireland through the 

panish Nuncio ;. pontifical letters, too, were addressed to the Irish 


, 


people, exhorting.them to join the Catholic army, and conferring the 
same privileges, blessings, and indulgences as had. been enjoyed by 
the Crusaders of old on all those who would assist, O'Neill and his 
army, the champions of the Catholic faith.§ . Ameng the royal pre- 
sents which the, Irish chieftain received on, the,.qccasion of these 
victories, is specjally mentioned the gift of his Holiness, a costly 
crown, adorned with arich plumage of phoenix feathers. Even, the 
old English of the Pale, many.of whom were still aliens.at heart, 
though stanch, Catholics, were drawn inta the confederacy ;. all 
looked up to Key Neill as the saviour of the conntry from thraldom 
and heresy, and declared themselves ready to follow hig guidance. 
He was as much, monarch of al] JreJand as any of his. ancestors since 
the time of his great ancestor, O'Neill of the Nine Hostages. . “ The 
combined tyaitors were puffed up on al) sides. Ulster, wag in arms; 
Connaught had revolted; the rebels in Leinster swarmed in the 
English Pale; while the English, lay in their garrisons, so far from 
assaulting nem that they lived rather in continual fear of being 
surprised.”’|| - | er men, 
De Lacy, a. Catholic nobleman’ who, held ,the strong castles of 
Bruff and Bruree, in the county Limerick, had brought,on himself 
the anger of the English. He fled to Leinster, and sought the pro- 


. 


| conte a NS AS Stas 
bit? Gaon vi; 459. - Ses also Spensee’s “Ntate of dreland!:p. 158 . 
+ Camden. ee eee oa ah úis 
Memoir, dc. Bale by the Most Rev.,Dr, Moran, pyefixed to Tombard’s “ De 
eae sa 


Re 1p Hib. SS. Insula.” _ I . , 
= t rief of April tóth, 1600. “The original tsgiweniin ““Paéata Mib.,"“p. 666. ' 
i Aisce Moryson's “History of Ireland,” i. sg. ! O'Sul 
q ““ Nobilis eques Momonius, vir animi plenus, nec eloquentjz inanis.”’ ’Sal- 
levan. He ‘wad! foth in descent’ from thá Seit {ugh ae Lacy, “hole bf the 
English of Meath, Bréfny, and Oriel; yhorH nquered thé: preatér fart oft 
for the English, atid: of whose -castled“all - wdd RÉ frddf the ShAdtioit} tothe 
sea,” —“ Annals of the Four Masters,” iii. “4. ete WONT 
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tection of the O’Mores. From thence he sent messengers to O'Neill, 
to infdrm ‘him that Munster was réady to revolt, that all the inhabi- 
tants to a man'‘would accept James FitzThomas as Earl of Desmond; 
and follow him as their leader; he asked that some of the victorious 
Irish of Ulster or Leinster might be sent’ southward, where, so soon 
as the national standard was ‘unfarléd, ‘all the oppressed’ Catholics 
and plundered Irish of Munster would rush to join it in the name of 
liberty and holy Church.” In the beginning of autumn, 1598, O"Neill 
detached Captain Richard ‘Tyrrell; of Fertullagh,* “o Engtish ‘tacé, 
bat a bold and unnatural 'ehemy to his country and the English,’’ 
with 1,500 then to join Owny O'Móore. Giving the ‘care of ‘Leix to 
his brother Edmund; O’More, by O’NeilPs order, matched towards 
Manster at the head of 800 foot and '30 horse; he wad accompahiedf 
by Tyrrell, Redmand Burke, Baron of Leitrim, who was angered 
the injustice ‘done him by his uncle, the Earl of Cldnrickardé ; hi 


ey'thfneéd 


on account of their enmity tqwards the Earl ‘of Otmond. They re- 
mained for two ot three weeks in that’ country," Their Irish pig 
‘ b y) 


nt ' OÍ tHe Ge 
dines." ' The Earl of Ormond ‘made ‘some show of tésistancd, bhi 
* “O’More’s atrival in ‘the sohth produced an Almost tniversal ‘tising. 
day he set’ foot it Mutister; the province'td 4 tnan’ Was in 

atms before noon.’ From thé rural districts disobedience had áprea 
to the walled cities and post town the gentlemen who had pto- 
their allégiance. “'“ Fitemaurice; 


made common cause. James FitzThomas was placed at their'head ; 
it was 'O'Neill's wish that thé''elder bróthér should assnme thé title 
and patrimony. of Desmond ; and if he had not the courage to do so, 


Lí to, 


“ Fertullagh, a ‘barony in the Co. Westmeath; this was “the Tyrrejls’ 
Country” from the period of the Norman invasion till it was forfeited after the 
rebellion of 1641. See “ Annals of the Your Masters,” ii. 636, note. oa 

1 Toid., vi. 2077. , ea aa / 
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that his younger brother, John, should be substituted forhim. James 
did not hesitate ; he took the title and was saluted chief by the fal- 
lowers of his family. When Ormond heard of his decision, he wrote 
to him, expressing “his sorrow that he had joined with those un- 
natural traitors, considering how his father always continued a dutifal 
subject.”"* From his camp at Carrigrone, Thomas replied that, “for 
a long time he had behaved dutifully; that he had claimed the title, 
and obtained a promise that justice should be done him; but now 
his inheritance was bestowed on undertakers. Seeing no other 
remedy, he would try to maintain his right by all possible means, 
trusting in the Almighty to further the same.” He concluded his 
letter with these words: ‘‘ To be brief with your lordship, English- 
men were not contented to have our lands and livings, but unmerci- 
fully do seek our lives by false and sinister means, under colour of law ; 
and, for my part, I will prevent it as best I may.”f 

In the previous rebellion, led by the great Earl of Desmond, when 
Ormond was employed by the Queen to uphold the English rule in 
Munster, many of the Irish chieftains rallied to his support. But 
now, owing to the rapacity of the undertakers, the English Govern- 
ment was without a friend. “' All Munster revolted,” says Camden ; 
‘and that not so much upon the fortunate success of the rebels as 
out of hatred of the inhabitants against the English undertakers and 
planters, who had been settled in the confiscated lands seized on 
after the Earl of Desmond’s rebellion.” Another reason for the 
general revolt is given in James FitzThomas’ letter to the King of 
Spain: ‘The Government of the English is such as Pharaoh himself 
never used the like; for they content not themselves with all tem- 
poral superiority, but by cruelty desire our blood and perpetual 
destruction, to blot out the whole remembrance of our posterity; as 
_ also our old Catholic religion, and to swear that the Queen of Eng- 
land is supreme Head of the Church. I refer the consideration 
hereof to your Majesty’s high judgment; for that Nero in his time 
was far inferior to that queen in cruelty. Wherefore, myself, with 
my followers and retainers, and being also requested by the bishops, 
prelates, and religious men of my country, have drawn the sword and 
proclaimed war against them, for the recovery, first of Christ’s 
Catholic religion, and next for the maintenance of my own right.” 

Sir Thomas Norris, the President of Munster, had mustered his 
forces, amounting to 2,500 men, at Kilmallock. Fearing the result 
of an engagement, he formed his army into three columns, and 
retreated to Cork. His purpose was to place the newly levied sol- 
diers in the southern garrisons, and to take the field later with the 
veteran troops. He succeeded in reaching Cork with some loss. 
“The Irish proceeded westward, across the Maigue, into the north- 


* “Life of Florence MacCarthy Mor,” p. 175; and “Kilkenny Arch. Journal,” 
3rd Series, i. 548. 

+ bid., p. 176. 

i “ Pacata Hib.,” b. 2, ch. iii. See also Lombard, c. xix.—“ Sufferings endured by 
the Irish on account of their Religion.” 
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western extremity ofthe county Limerick. James, the Earl of Des- 
mond, came to join them; and John, the second son of Thomas Roe, 
was already along with them on these expeditions, for he had come 
to draw them into the country.” Hearing of their progress, the 
Earl of Ormond set out to meet them with all his infantry and cavalry. 
He sent an urgent message to the President requesting him to come 
without delay and join him at Kilmallock. “When, the Irish, 
who were encamped in the west of Limerick, heard this, they marched 
towards Kilmallock, and showed themselves to these two lords, who 
were in pursuit of them. Upon seeing them, the lords agreed to 
avoid meeting them and turned off towards Mallow. The Irish pur- 
sued them to the gate of the town and proceeded to dare them to 
battle, saying that they could never wreak vengeance on them better 
than now, when they were all together in one place. Yet what the 
two great men determined on was, that the President should return 
to Cork and the Earl to his territory of the Butlers.”* 

As the country was in the power of the Irish, they conferred the 
title of Earl of Desmond on James, son of Thomas Roe, by the 
authority of O’Neill.f “In the course of seventeen days, they left 
not within the length and breadth of the country of the Geraldines, 
extending from Dunqueen to the Suir, which the Saxons had well 
cultivated and filled with habitations and various wealth, a single 
son of a Saxon whom they did not kill or expel. Nor did they leave 
within this time a single head residence, castle, or any sod of Geral- 
dine territory which they did not put into the possession of the Ear] 
of Desmond, excepting only Castlemaine in Kerry, Askeaton in 
Hy-Connell-Gaura, and Mallow in Cork” Eighteen hundred of 
the undertakers made their way to Waterford and thence to England.§ 
Spenser the poet, then sheriff of Cork, was driven from his ' 


“Calm retreat, amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders, by the Mulla’s shore.” | 


He had recommended that “ the wandering Irish bards should have 
the bitterness of martial law at the hands of the provost-marshal.’” 
He fled to England, and the year after died in London “for lack of 
bread.” 

To give the men of the south a proof of his good will towards 
them, O’Neill, in the beginning of 1599, sent to their aid his son 
Con, at the head of 3,000 men, well supplied with arms and ammu- 
nition. “He reached Munster with very little loss, though in the 
frequent attempts to bar his progress, z,000 of the enemy were slain. 
Having inflamed Munster, some of the Ulster forces returned home. 
Owny O’More set out for Leix ; Redmond Burke forOrmond. Tyrrell 


* « Annals of the Four Masters,” vi. 2081. 
s + Hence he was called by the English the “Sugan Earl,” i.e., “the Earl of 
traw ” 


i “ Annals oí the Four Masters,” vi. 2083. é Lombard, p. 168. 
| Kilcolman Castle, three miles N. W. oí Doneraile, where he wrote his “ View 
of Ireland,” and a great part of “ The Faierie Queene.” 
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remained with the Earl of Desmond, who ‘“‘continued spending and 
subjugating Munster, and gaining more and more people to his side 
during the remaining months of the year.”* 

The Privy Council grew alarmed. Loftus, the Queen’s Archbishop 
of Dublin, and Gardiner, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, to 
whom the civil government had been entrusted at the death of Lord 
Deputy Borough,t urgently asked that aid should be despatched 
from England. Sir Samuel Bagnal had been sent over a short time 
before with 600 men; he landed at Dungarvan. On his march along 
the borders of Leinster, he was met by the O’Mores, and over 400 of 
his men were slain. Ormond, who held the supreme military com- 
mand, complained that the Queen was leaving him without the means 
of repressing the rebellion, that his “poor soldiers were without hose 
or shoes, perishing from cold, nakedness, and rotten food, while the 
Mayor of Limerick was sending out wine to Desmond’s camp.” 
Sir Henry Wallop wrote “ that unless her Majesty undertook a loyal 
and strong prosecution against the vile, ungrateful rebels, the kingdom 
would be lost, nothing being left now but Dublin and a part of Wex- 
ford.” To increase the alarm, a report was spread abroad that the 
king of Spain was again preparing to invade England ; that he in- 
tended to send 12,000 men to Ireland, to aid the rebels. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SONNET. 


CONTINUOUS REVELATION. 
BY J. C. EARLE. 


OU think God’s revelation at an end ? 
It never ends; no, never. Every mind 
Which graciously He visits to unblind 
Beholds a new apocalypse extend 
Above him and around. His nearest friend, 
And likest to himself of all mankind, 
Sees otherwise, and, in his soul combined, 
Pictures in other shapes and colours blend. 
In none the heavenly vision was the same 
Precisely with the visions seen before : 
To none the gentle Breath creative came, 
Dispensing the same measure of the store 
Of gifts, but was in each a kindling flame 
Of light on light—of God known more and more. 


e“ Annals of.the Four Masters,” vi. 2083. 


3 
+ He died at Newry of wounds received at the battle of Dramfluich. See Mitchel’s 
“Life of Hugh O'Neill,” p. 128. 
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RELICS OF RICHARD DALTON WILLIAMS— 
“SHAMROCK” OF ZHE NATION 


Part II. 


Two or three months after the Dublin editor had examined that 
Carlow manuscript, which “hardly invited examination,” but which 
proved to be “truly a war-song, full of fire, and clashing in its sono- 
rous lines like the shields of heroes,” the writer of it came up to 
Dublin, not (as we might fear) to try and live by his pen, and to 
turn his Pegasus into an overworked and underfed hack, but to be- 
come one of those medical students of whom he was presently to con- 
stitute himself the Laureate. The hospital with which he was connected 
during his training for this noble but perilous profession was St. Vin- 
cent’s, in St. Stephen’s-green, under the care of the Sisters of Charity. 
The Sisters who knew him retain the kindliest recollections of the 
shy youth in spectacles, who was known to bea poet, and whose poetic 
gifts they pressed into their service, as we shall see by-and-by. Long, 
indeed, should his memory remain green in their souls, for he in his 
turn has embalmed their sacred name and office in poetry almost 
worthy of such atheme. See how its echoes ring through the heart 
of Meagher, many years later, when he is describing the deathbed 
scene of Terence Bellew M‘Manus in St. Mary’s Hospital,* San 
Francisco: “ He lay dead, with those sweet ministers of hopefulness 
and peacefulness on their knees beside him, whose beatified presence 
recalls to us those words of celestial melody and inspiration which, 
vibrating through every heart, prove the loving nature and lyric 
power of Richard Dalton Williams, who, to the cause of Ireland, 
brought the brave passion of the Crusader as well as the sweet en- 
chantment of the minstrel.” And then the brilliant orator—for such 


* Which is served, however, by Sisters of Mercy, not Sisters of Charity. Wile 
liams' tribute to the Sisters of Mercy is much inferior, beginning :— 


“ Before the cross, before the altar, 
She gave her vows to God, 
To bear that cross, and ne'er to falter, 
To tread the path He trod.” 


Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, has treated this kindred theme moré worthily in his 
“Sister of Mercy.” John Fisher Murray—whose scanty poetical remains are nearly 
all of high merit—has some feeling verses addressed to the Sister of Charity. In 
this context of the homage paid in verse to religious orders, I may mention a sweet 
poem, “The Presentation Nun,” in “ Voices of the Heart,” by “ Mary,” of Zhe 
Nation (the late Ellen Downing, of Cork), and a sonnet to the Sceurs de Bon Secours, 
in Mr. Thomas Gallwey’s “ Lays of Killarney.” Gerald Griffin's “ Sister of Charity '” 
is the best known of all the poetical tributes to our holy nuns, whose very life is a 
poem, 
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he certainly was, no matter what faults a cold-blooded criticism may 
discover in his glowing periods—repeats the first of the following 
musical stanzas :'— 


é Sister of Charity! gentle and dutiful, 
Loving as serapbim, tender and mild, 
In humbleness strong, and in purity beautiful, 
In spirit heroic, in manners a child; 
Ever thy love, like an angel, reposes 
With hovering wings o’er the sufferer here, 
Till the arrows of death are half hidden in roses, 
And hope, speaking prophecy, smiles on the bier. 
When life like a vapour is slowly retiring, 
As clouds in the dawning to heaven uprolled, 
Thy prayer, like a herald, precedes him expiring, 
d the cross on thy bosom his last looks behold. 
And, oh! as the Spouse to thy words of love listens, 
What hundred-fold blessings descend on thee then ! 
Thus the flower-absorbed dew in the bright iris glistens, 
And returns to the lilies more richly again, 


é Sister of Charity! child of the Holiest ! 
Oh! for thy loving soul, ardent as pure! 
Mother of orphans, and friend of the lowliest! 
Stay of the wretched, the guilty, the poor! 
The embrace of the Godhead so plainly enfolds thee, 
Sanctity’s halo so shrines thee around, 
Daring the eye that unshrinking beholds thee, 
Nor droops in thy presence abashed to the ground. 
Dim is the of the sunniest blushes, 
Burning the breast of the maidenly rose, 
To the exquisite bloom that thy pile beauty flushes 
When the incense ascends and the sanctuary glows, 
And the music, that seems heaven's language, is pealing— 
Adoration has bowed him in silence and sighs, 
And man, intermingled with angels, is feeling 
The passionless rapture that comes from the skies. 
Oh! that this heart, whose unspeakable treasure 
Of love hath been wasted so vainly on clay, 
Like thine, unallured by the phantom of pleasure, 
Could rend every earthly affection away ! 


“ And yet, in thy presence, the billows, subsiding, 
Obey the strong effort of reason and will ; 
And my soul, in her pristine tranquillity gliding, 
° Is calm as when God bade the ocean be still ! 
Thy soothing, how gentle! thy pity, how tender! 
hoir-music thy voice is, thy step angel-grace, 
And thy union with Deity shrines in a splendour 
Subdued, but unearthly, thy spiritual face. 
‘When the frail chains are broken, a captive that bound thee 
Afar from thy home in the prison of clay, 
Bride of the Lamb! and *s shadows around thee 
Disperse in the blaze of eternity’s day ; 
Still mindful, as now, of the sufferer’s story, 
Arresting the thunders of God ere they roll, 
Intervene, as a cloud, between us and his glory, 
And shield from his lightnings the shuddering soul; 
And mild as the moonbeams in autumn descending, 
at lightning, extinguished by mercy, shall fall, 
, While He hears, with the wail of the penitent blending, 
Thy prayer, holy daughter of Vincent de Paul! 
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The first time that Hartley Coleridge was brought in early child- 
hood from his home in the country, and saw the lamps lighted in the 
city streets, he cried out: ‘‘Oh! mamma, sow I know what the stars 
are—they are lamps that were good on earth, and have been taken 
up to be stars in heaven.” Somebody has proposed that this brilliant 
child-saying should be engraved in letters of gold on ivory tablets 
and distributed among the lamplighters of the universe to show them 
the poetry of their profession. The Sisters of Charity—and they, too, 
and all of us in all vocations, must be lamps of some kind on earth, 
lighting up our own little corner, before being stars in heaven—they 
acted on a similar suggestion of a more practicable character, and 
reprinted for distribution from Zhe Nation of August 22, 1846, “ Sham- 
rock’s’’ exquisite tribute to the “‘ poetry of their profession.” . 

There is another most touching memento of our poet's connec- 
tion with St. Vincent’s Hospital, which is the best known, perhaps, 
of his pieces. For this and the many extracts for which I have still 
to crave room, I might plead the same excuse as Lord Jeffrey in his 
essay on Burns: “ We reckon with confidence on the gratitude of 
those to whom they are new, while we are not without hopes of being 
forgiven by those who have been used to admire them.” Burns him- 
self hardly wrote anything more pathetic than “ The Dying Girl :”— 


é“ From a Munster vale they brought her, 
From the pure and balmy air, 
An Ormond peasant’s dau. Liter, 
With blue eyes and golden hair. 
They brought her to the city, 
And she faded slowly there— 
Cousumption has no pity 
For blue eyes and golden hair, 


*¢ When I saw her first reclining, 
Her lips were moved in pray’r, 
And the setting sun was shining 
On her loosened golden hair. . 
When our kindly glances met her, 
Deadly brilliant was her eye, 
And she said that she was better, 
While we knew that she must die. 


“ She speaks of Munster valleys, 
The pattern, dance, and fair, 
And her thin hand feebly dallies 
With her scattered golden hair. 
When silently we listened 
To her breath with quiet care, 
Her eyes with wonder glistened, 
And she asked us what was there. 


“ The poor thing smiled to ask it, 
And her pretty mouth laid bare, 
Like gems within a casket, 
A string of pearlets rare. 
We said that we were trying, 
By the gushing of her blood, 
And the time she took in sighing, 
To know if she were good. 
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"Tis sometimes at a discount found by worldly souls (be sure) ; 

But they whose judgment is more wise, a premium will secure. 
What though they hazard all their goods, and all their worldly store, 
What though they hazard life or health, ’tis worth all that and more. 
Indeed ’tis worthy all our care, its Terminus so grand ; 

No other line can lead us safe to heav’n, our promis'd land. 


« The line is sometimes rough indeed, but then with constant care, 
The engineer shall guide you through, all safe—his name is ‘ Prayer. 
While he is with you on the train, you need not be afraid, 

You'll safely gain your wished-for end, so powerful his aid. 

E'en when through tunnels dark you go, a remedy he hath, 

To dissipate your doubts and fears, and light the darkest path. 

His ‘ Lamp of Faith’ will shed a light more clear than op ning day, 
And make each cloud that dims the soul, an iris in its ray, 
‘Whene’er the engine seems to flag or slacken in its speed, 
Be not alarmed, for one is there to help you in your need, 
He brightens up the blazing fire, and tireless flies along, 
Nor aught can stop him in his course, for he is angel-strong. 
So perfectly he does his work, no fault in him you see, 

All passengers speak well ofhim, his name is ‘ Charity,’ 


“ Lest fears should rise of what may come to stop you on your way, 
Two guards appointed are—and, mind, attend to all they say. 
Perhaps you'll hear a ‘still small voice’ of warning from the first :— 
‘Go not so fast, or too much steam may make the boiler burst. 
Imprudent zeal departs full speed, but soon her fuel fails ; 

The fire is out—the steam is off—she sticks upon the rails. 

Or else, with far more haste than speed, she swerves from off the track, 
And to avoid a precipice, must many a mile go back. 
Mortification is my name ; if you'll attend to me, 

My brother guard I'll introduce—he’s called Humility. 
Whate'er may happen on your road, of this you may be sure, 
All accidents that can befall, wait can cure. 

Oh, listen to his good advice, whatever he may say i 

Then both of us will be with you, and by your side will stay. 
But then you must obedience show to every thing we tell; 
You'll not repent, for certainly we'll guard you safe and well.’ 


“ And now I must disclose to you, without disguise or guile, 
You'll find a station on the road where you must stop a while. ' ' 
"Tis Purgatory called, and there from every spot and stain : 
You must be purified, before the promised land you gain. 
Ah ! be not in despair at this; you shall attain that shore, 
Where tears and sorrows are not known, and dwell there evermere. 
*Tis only for a time you stop, the blessed day will come, 
Your train will take you up again, and leave you at your home. ' 
Some special trains sometimes there are, but few and far between, 
And very few the passengers that ge by them, I ween. 
They stop not at this station, but these souls so good and pure, 
Straight on to heaven at once they go, at once their prize secure. — 


“Now, tell me if you do not think, whate’er may be the rest, - 
Oí all the railways in the wórld, this line is far the best é 
Then travel by “RRELIGIoN'S Ling.’ Oh, be not here remiss : 
However you the rest despise, secure your ‘shares’ in this.” ' 
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‘‘Shamrock ” had probably very little share in these lines; his 
own fun is not quite so mild as this, which savours considerably of a 
convent recreation-room. However, before giving a few specimens 
of his humour, I will heighten the contrast by finding space here for 
a very different exercise to which the nuns set their medical student. 
One of them asked him to translate the Sfabat Mater. ““Oh ! Clar- 
ence Mangan tried it lately, and he made a mess of it—one should 
be very holy to do ¢ha/.” However, in the “ Manual of the Sisters of 
Charity,” printed in 1848, appear what they very properly call para- 
phrases of the Saat and the Dies Jrae. Paraphrases they are, not 
translations reproducing form and substance, as Mr. D. F. Mac- 
Carthy has since done for the first in the “ Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart,” vol. v., page 150; and as J. O’H. has done for the latter in 
the Ir1sH MONTHLY, vol. ii., page 136. Williams translates the 
Dies Irae in the metre of Thomas Davis’ “ Fate of King Dathi,” and 
of his own “ King Brian’s March to Clontarf.” I will contrast with 
it, not the version already contributed to our magazine, but one in the 


same metre, by the late Rev. Philip Stanhope Worseley, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for March, 1860 :— 


“ Day of anger, day of wonder, 
When the world shall roll asunder, 
Quenched in fire, and smoke, and thunder. 


“Oh, vast terror, wild, heart-rending, 
Of that hour when death is ending, 
And her jealous Judge descending : 


“ When the trumpet’s voice astoundeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres rebeundeth, 
Summons universal soundeth ! 


“Death astonied, nature shaken, 
See all creatures as they waken 
To that dire tribunal n. 


“To! the book where all is hoarded, 
Not a secret unrecorded : 
Every doom is thence awarded. 


“So the fudge, when He arralgneth, 
Every hidden thing explaineth ; 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 


“ In that fiery revelation, 
Where I make supplication, 
When the just hath scarce salvation ? 


é Fount of love, dread King supernal ! 
Freely giving life eternal, 
Save me from the pains infernal. 


“This forget not, sweet Life-giver! 
Me Thou camest to deliver: 
Cast me not away for ever. 
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“ Seeking me, thy sad life lasted : 
On the cross death’s pains were tasted : 
Let not toil like this be wasted ! 


“ God of righteous retribution, 
Grant my sins full absolution 
Ere thy wrath’s last execution. 


“Lo! I stand with face suffuséd, 
Groaning in my guilt accuséd: 
Spare my soul with sorrow bruiséd. 


“By the Magdalen forgiven, 
By the dying robber shriven, 
I, too, cherish hope of heaven. 


& Though my prayers are full of failing, 
Save me, of thy grace availing, 
From the pit of endless wailing. 


“ On thy right a place provide me, 
With thy chosen sheep beside me : 
From the goats, good Lord! divide ‘me. 


** When to penal fire are driven 
Those who would not be forgiven, 
Oall me with thy saints to heaven. 


Kneeling, crushed in heart, before Thee, 
Sad and.suppliant Iadore Thee | 
Hear me, save me, I implore Thee!” 


I exhort you to compare this exquisite vérsion, stanzafor stanza,* 
with the no less skilful one dbove referred to, the author of which 
was unaware of any previous attempt to translate the wonderful dirge 
of Thomas of Celano in the metre of the original, till I called his 
attention to Mr. Worseley’s poem. In none of-his translations has 
‘* Shamrock ” aimed at this minute reproduction of the original in 
substance and in form ; yet surely much of the spirit and cadence is 
preserved in the following :— he! 


‘< Woe is the day of ire, , “Start from your trance profound ! 
Shrouding the earth in fre— _ Through the rent graves around 
Sibyl’s and David's lyre __ Hark! the last trumpet sound, 

Dimly foretold it; Dolorous clangour ! 
Strictly the guilty land Death sees in mute surprise 
By the Avenger scanned, ' Ashes to doom arise— 
Smitten aghast, shall stand Dust unto God replies, 

Still, to behdld K, So 


'”” God in his anger. 
I mo 


* In one of them, as printed in oar pages, a mistdite occurs; the second “ place 
me,” in stanza fifteen, should be “ grace me.’’ 
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19). ws € Woe ailing before Him, 
Guilty and sore in fea tid tess 
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Lockhart, in dÉichibing ‘the deathbed éf sit Walter Scott, men- 
tions that the last mutteriigd of ‘the dyibg: man! which they could 
follow were verses of ‘@omé bid the ‘ma A We a mns of the Romish 
Ritual, in which he had. diways, delightéd vary often heard dis- 
tinctly the cadencé of the Dies Trae, an Y ite hink the very last stanza 
that we could maite out wis! the ¢ ig of # tit greater favourite: 
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da airi! And by the cross, lamenting nigh, ' 
' Her soul with speechless anguish wrung, 


ve ra : His Mother stood.” |: 


Nor will I quote the translation: which he: wrote also' Yor the 
Sisters of Charity of the Adore Te Devote; but, like the piper'of three 
tunes, I Will give you one just as good;. aye, and better, as another 
of our countrymen said to the socialist who asked if one man was 
not as. good as another. And this version.of the.grand ballad-prayer 
of St. ThomasAqainas seems to me not only better than’ * Sham- 
rock’s,’ but the best in the English language, though I have before 
my mind a version in fine rolling lines which occurs in one of the 
chapters of,“ Wafted Seeds ”—a tale which ought long ago,to have 
been reprinted from back volumes of Zhe Month. The following 
translation, by .“ J. O’H.,” was printed in the “ Messenger of the 
Sacred’ Heart "—— “ 


Tar é“ Hidden God, devoutly I adore Thee, 
ís, - . +  Lsuly:present underneath these veils: : 

pd). All my heart subdues itself before Thee, 
Since it all before Thee faints and fails. ' 


ht " & Not to sight, or taste, or. touch be credit, 
. Hearing only do we trust secure: , 
ae I believe, for God the Son hath said it— 
owe Word af truth that ever shall endure. 


On the cross wa veiled thy Godhead’s splendour; ' | 
_' *__ ‘Here thy mianhood lieth hiddtn too: . é 
' , “Untb both alike my faith [render, . | 
And as sued the contrite thief, I sue, if ie! 
feb Vs D Pep ro ce tú ; . , ee) 
“..:; & Though 1 Jooked not on thy wounds, with Thomas, ' ’ 
1.11 + Thee my Lord, and Theé ny God I call: 


iris 


1, wae. ny ,UMake me more and more believe thy promise, 
afi. . Hapein Thee and love Thee over adv. 1 ii AV 
hee ve! . ar rt tft» golf bn4, 
1» I“ Ób, Memorial of my Saviour dying !. 021 Sa toy snd 


“oy corey vite, :e4ving Bread that giveth, life,to,mans, 14 
peg Aes May my soul, its life from Thee supplying, 


Lo Moot rail, ¥ L8RBt9 sy swepiness, as an earth it cam sed dno. 
Pisus You ti. Deign, Q Jesus, Pélican of Heaveiim 128| Sr 1gu! anotj 
the ato dL ond to hae cere te blood £e,Ja¥ey to agate o19w wollot 

ecb biased n-it: ye eon ! att ante ad duds a fsa 
waitale Jesh vie sd) andy 4 tir i . is, , Ps oasbe sd (hoes 


: ytitgsovst 145$ empatante, I só thy hidden pre Gn bk! ,) 9w ted 


t me wha st for and implore, 
In the revelation of Zing assence, 
To bebald thy glory: evermare.” 


ruth tedogbinsdg awe , 
I have gone out of my way in my anxiety to place these two ex- 


'' oeilent rwrbublatiúnic bead haglish'oPrbtesta8é 31 HY dnd an 
+ Trish! @ath dlic! warvistes before those who: woulda? Aidcover them 
in the pertstitalyin whick they se gihally eppenreds!q Bet 1! preatise 
to illustrate the genjus, of Williams hencefosph from himself alone ; 
and as our sacred salactiona. have nowt bean pretty numerous, I will 
pass on to lighter sttains, resetuih fawhat seems to me a very remark- 
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able burst of lyrical piety for a later date in the poet’s life to which 
it in reality belongs. Yet I cannot forbear hallowing this page with 
an original poem by Williams, which is on the same subject as the 
almost inspired lines of St. Thomas that we have just listened to, and 
which also comes in here appropriately as being another of the 
pieces “‘ written to order” for the Sisters of Charity, and printed 
first in a little collection of hymns compiled by them. This is the 
poet’s prayer, “ Before the Blessed Sacrament :”— 


é“ Teach me, O God, the truest adoration ; 
Give me to know, in thy mysterious ways, 
Shall hymns of joy and fervent aspiration, 
Or tearful silence, best proclaim thy praise? 


“'Whene'er I bow in humble pray’r before Thee— 
So great my load of sorrow and of sin— 
So great my joy one moment to adore Thee, 
Sobs and hosannahs strive my heart within. 


‘“‘Woe for the soul that cannot here discover 
Her own Creator and the angels’ King— 
King of the angels—but man’s more than lover, 
Tortur’d and slain for our vast ransomin gi 


“ And yet the vilest dust concealeth wonders, 
Teems with strange marvels, miracles indeed : ° 
And heaven hath distance, splendour, time, and numbers 
The lordliest mind shall never grasp and read. 


“ Still man, who sees Thee in the humblest flower, 

Who knows so Kittle round him or above, 

er While he, perforce, admits thy boundless power, . m' 
, Presumes to set a limit to thy love! , 


á ‘+ I“ Had heaven to'me-a shining sceptre yielded ' 

Of some strong angel, whose bright throne may be 

(I _t , Ger many a starry myriad lightning-shielded, 
| In glory marching thro’ eternity— 


‘Oh ! happier far, in harable adoration, 
‘Were I to bend my pride, head, heart, and knee, 

_ And feel—no more a discord in creation— - 
My soul in harmony with her and Thee! ! 


- , + “Before Thee, then, this world seems cold and narrow, 

The spirit blossoms like the prophet’s rod ; 

And ev’ry sigh es a burning arrow, 

- Whose bright point flashes thro’ the heart.of God! ''! 
‘‘ Thou hast unnumbered seraphim to sing Thee 

Adoring canticles from pole to pole; . 

But we. alas! faint praise, poor offering bring Thee, 
Yet Thon hast died for this—the. human soul ! 


“Ob, make it thine by grace and tribulation, 
And when life’s brief calamity is o’er 
Crown us in love’s sublimest adoration, 
Where faith is lost in vision evermore!” 


Yet, after all, the contrast, though striking, would be hardly re- 
verent if we were to pass on abruptly, as 1 proposed a moment ago, 
to the ‘“‘ Misadventures of a Medical Student,” and the other comic 
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strains with which the name of Dalton Williams, for those who knew 
his name at all, has hitherto been chiefly associated. I shall, 
therefore, pause here again after giving a caution which is probably 
very necessary. If anyone should think that the high opinion I have 
expressed or implied of the poetical talent, or even genius, of Richard 
Williams is not justified by the samples I have given, or have still to 
give, I would beg such an objector to remember the circumstances in 
which Williams wrote. His rhymes are not to be judged rigidly, like 
the elaborate verses which have mellowed in the mind of some poet- 
artist as he strolls through the asphodel meadows, and which have 
been polished, and condensed, and submitted to critical friends 
before being sent to the printer, and which are then corrected assi- 
duously in the proof-sheets of the dainty pages of toned paper and 
double-leaded type. No, Williams’ verses were scrawled, for the mest 
part, in the noisy haunts of medical students, and hurried through the 
press in the office of a political newspaper, many fine things being 
huddled away in the column of ‘Answers to Correspondents,” 
amongst matters of no interest whatsoever except to some “ Constant 
Subscriber,” who “ encloses his card, but not for publication.” The 
wonder is that, produced in such circumstances, the artistic form of 
the poems of R. D. Williams should not have much worse blemishes, 
and that the breaks in their musical flow should be so few. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. Zhe Eucharistic Fear: Preparation and Thanksgioing jor Holy 
Communion on ail the Sundays and Principal Feasts. Translated from 
the French, by SYDNEY AGATHA SHIEL. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
1877). 

THE bhicr preface in which the Primate, the Most Reverend Dr. 
MacGettigan, recommends this book, informs us that it has, in the 
French original, run through ten editions, in about twice that number 
of years. It is strange that so successful a work on such a subject 
has been left untranslated so long. Miss Sheil may be congratulated 
on having given us one of the most valuable additions that have been 
made of late to our stock of translated books of devotion. She has 
performed her task very carefully. 

The Italian mo/ about fradutfore and fradifore implies that trans- 
lators are often traitors to the author to whom they profess allegiance. 
A good translation is a difficultachievement. Not only to turn a true 
poem in one language into a true poem in another—not only to 
reproduce adequately the subtler graces of a prose work of classic merit 
—but even the proper turning into our own language of an ordinary 
work of devotion requires a good knowledge of two languages at 
least, and a considerable amount of literary skill, Yet ithas been too 
much the fashion to suppose that, as every gentleman can drive a gig, 
every lady can translate a French book, especially on a pious subject. 
Hinc tlle lachryme: hence those wretched attempts which are some- 
times enough to make one shed tears—not of devotion. 
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The Année Eucharistique has met with a better fate, as it deserved 
todo. Itis one of the fullest and most solid courses of pious exercises 
compiled to satisfy the devotion of the faithful towards the Blessed 
Sacrament of the altar. Such a work is of course a special boon for 
religious communities ; yet it will aid many also, who are “in the 
world, but not of it,” to spend more sweetly and more profitably those 
precious hours before the Tabernacle which turn the life of the devout 
Christian into one holy and happy Eucharistic year. 


Il. drish & English Freemasons and their Foreign Brothers. By MICHAEL 

DE GARGANO. (Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son.) 

This curious quarto, which is now completed in three parts, under- 
takes to describe the whole system of the Freemasons, with their 
oaths, ceremonies, secrets, grips, signs, and pass-words, and some 
Official lists of members. This is a tempting bill of fare. The chromo- 
lithographs are particularly striking. 

Ill. Zhe Chances of War. An Irish Tale. By A. WHITELOCK. (Dublin: 

M. H. Gill & Son, 1877.) 

The connection between this Magazine and the Irish historical novel 
of which we have just set down the well-chosen title, is fortunately so 
intimate that it would be unbecoming to attempt in these pages any- 
thing like a criticism on its merits. 

Wehave often wondered that judges and others, who are sometimes 
called upon to pronounce on cases in which their personal feelings 
are supposed to be interested, should not strive to be so elaborately 
impartial as rather to lean in the opposite direction, But, as a fact, 
judges in such circumstances seem rarely to make any effort of this 

ind. In the present case we shall escape the difficulty by simply an- 
nouncing that the tale, which has run through a good many of our 
monthly issues, has now, as Benjamin Franklin hoped for himself in 
his epitaph, ‘‘ appeared again in a new and beautiful Edition, corrected 
and amended by the Author.” At least it has set up life on its own 
account, and, in a permanent and substantive form, has taken its place 
in the rapidly increasing series of reprints from the [IRISH MONTHLY. 
That series began with the Li/e of Father Henry Young, of Dublin, by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton (London, Burns & Oates), which was 
followed by the Irish American Tale of the Dean of Limerick—/ack 
Hasiitt (James Duffy & Sons, Dublin), The present volume will have 
for its successor a collection of the theological papers contributed to 
this magazine by the Rev. Edmund O'Reilly, S.J.; who in turn will 
be followed, we trust at no distant date, by the ‘‘ Certain Professor ’’ 
with a volume for which we should seek a parallel further back than 
“ The Gentle Life” or ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 


IV. Rationalism in its two phases of Idealism and Materialism. By the 

Rev. THOMAS FINLAY, S. J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1877.) 
This is an inaugural discourse lately addressed to the members of the 
Literary Institute of Limerick. It would be hard to treat the subject 
more solidly or more fully within the limits of one lecture; but that 
subject is, of course, too vast for such narrow limits, and the lecturer 
would have done wisely in confining himself to a single branch of it. 
His style is characterised by a clearness, calmness, and dignity 
well suited to the philosophical questions under discussion. 
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‘So you burnt poor Adonis ?” 

é“ Who's been talking about all that nonsense? Mary, I'll be bound. 
Yes, I burnt him, and I’d burn him again if I had the offer.” 

“ What a Goth you are, Grant ?” 

“ About as bad as St. Gregory, for he would certainly have done 
the same. Look here, Jack; you send a fellow to prison for a month, 
with hard labour, for selling prints in a shop window that shock the 
eye of the respectable public; and then the respectable public votes 
thousands of the public money to hang the walls of the national col- 
lections with abominations much more dangerous.” 

“ Well, but what about Werner ? is he an ancient or a modern 2” 

‘Werner? Oh, I forgot you didn’t know him; well, I think I 
never loved a fellow better; but, you see, my friends have all gota 
trick of leaving me.” 

“ Is he dead, then,” I asked, gently. 

“ Dead to this world, Jack ; he has left it; passed, as the Laureate 
“would say, ‘inéo the silent life’ We carried his heart and his pencil 
-to Glenleven.” 

He was silent. “People say 
- thought it might seem an impertinence. 

é“ I know what you mean,” he said, quickly. ‘Yes, I dreamt about 
it once, but they would not hear of it. They told me truly that I had 
received my call, and that my sacrifice must be to remain in the world, 

- and not to leave it.” 

é“ Why, of course,” I said. ‘‘Could you doubt it? It is not every 
. one who has such means at his command.” 

He sighed deeply. ‘‘ Means enough, but so little comes of it.” 

“Come now, Grant, what do you mean by that? Just look at 
“Bradford.” 

é Bradford !” he said ; “yes, indeed, I do look at it—such an utter 

‘failure. No, of course, I don’t regret it, nor the time, nor the plague 
-of it, nor the money; and I don’t mean that there’s been nothing 
done; but, oh, the depths of iniquity hidden away in places like that, 
and all England seething with them.” He bent his head for a 
minute or two, and an expression of great pain was on his brow when 
he once more raised it. But it passed in a moment, and again the 
sweet, calm look returned. ‘All right, Jack; one must do one’s 
best, and a sad mess the bestis; but one must do it, and then 
leave it with God.” 

“And how about Glenleven ? Isit true, Grant, that you are trying 
to create a Garden of Eden there, with all due precautions for shutting 
out the serpent ?” 

é“ If you mean the ale-house, yes,” he answered. ‘I suspect 
that is our English edition of the monster.” 

“What! beer actually prohibited? My dear Grant, that will 
never pay: the Anglo-Saxon animal cannot live without it.” 

“] believe he can’t ; but I don’t go that length.” 

‘What, then ?” 

é Well, I try it this way: I engage the fellows to drink what they 
want at home at their own houses.” 





I began, then paused, for I 


AIR. 


- 
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“ But how can they get itto drink ?’ asked. ‘ Isn’t there some- 
thing about ‘licensed to be drunk on the premises ?”” 

He looked a little timid, as though aware that he was confessing 
toa hobby. “TI do it this way, Jack: they all have their rations. 
Every man at work on the place has his proper allowance, and it is 
sent him from the little tavern. But the tavern is in my own hands, 
.and the fellow who keeps it has no license to sell beer or spirits on 
the premises.” i 

“ Don’t they evade your code of laws ?” 

“Well, on the whole, no: but time alone can test it.” 

We walked up and down fora while in silence. “I know, my 


dear Aubrey,” at last he said, “that there's much to be said against 
y g 


it, as unreal, unpractical. Most men think me an ass, and [ daresay 
they are in the right of it. But to secure even a year, a month, a 
week of innocence is worth living íor—at least that is how I 
see it.” 

I felt touched at the humble, apologetic tone of the man who was 
speaking of what the world styled his crotchet. ‘‘ My dear Grant,” I 
said, ‘who can doubt it? All I was thinking was, how far any 
private efforts can ever take the place of law and public opinion.” 

“Your old stronghold!” he said, smiling. ‘‘ You were always 
the man for law and order. Just see here. Did you ever hear of 
Count Rumford ?” 

“The stove-man,” I replied ; ‘‘ of course. What of him ?” 

‘Stoves! that’s all you know about him. He was Prime 
Minister to the Elector of Bavaria, and reformed everything. Mu- 
nich was full of beggars, and no one knew how to get rid of them. 
Rumford (he was an American, you know,) got a lot of workshops 
ready. Then, on a fixed day, he agreed with a dozen or so of officers 
and gentlemen to act with him, and he himself went into the street, 
and arrested a beggar. The others did the same, and they took the 
rogues to the government workshops, and offered them food and 
wages if they would work, and the pillory if they would not. The 
next day every beggar in Munich had surrendered, and the streets 
were free of them.” 

é I think I have heard that story before,” I said; ““and I think, 
also, that the government workshops were abolished by the next 
Elector, and the beggars returned to their former wicked ways.” 

“So much the worse for the Elector,” said Leven, laughing at my 
sequel to his story. ‘‘ Anyhow, Rumford carried his purpose his own 
way. That is whatI like; none of your mendicity acts, and spread of 
education.” 

“ And yet, Leven, you might advance the good cause a precious 
deal in parliament ?” 

“ Might I? There are two opinions on that point,” he said. “ No, 
parliament, and committees, and public meetings, and associations 
are all glorious things no doubt, but they’re not my line; they para- 
lyse me. Let those who feel they can do good that way do it, and I 
give them my blessing; but I can only go one way to work, and that 
is straight ahead, and arrest my beggar.” 
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“Well, you must take me to your paradise some day,” I said. 

‘‘That I will; we'll have a week there when all the plagumg 
business is over. ‘There are red deer on the moors, and otters in the 
river, if you have a taste that way, and it will be very jolly.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the sudden appearance on 
the scene of a third party in the shape of a merry, fair-haired boy, 
who came running down the terrace to inform ‘“ Cousin Leven” that 
coffee was waiting; and as we turned to obey the summons, the duke 
held him by the hand, and let him prattle away of all he had been 
doing or wanting to do whilst Cousin Leven was in Scotland. At 
last, as we approached the end of the terrace, the boy set off to 
announce our coming, and Leven answered my look of inquiry. 
é“ Little Edward Wigram,” he said; ‘‘ you know Lady Mary died 
a Catholic—curious, wasn’t it p—and on her death-bed got her hus- 
band to promise that this child, at least, her youngest, should be 
brought up in the faith. He couldn’t refuse her; but when I heard 
it, I wrote and begged him to trust the child to me. You see, 
Aubrey, I have had the whole thing looked thoroughly into. After 
me there is no male heir. The entail ceases, and I am at full liberty 
to leave the property to whom I choose, or run through it during my 
life, and leave it to nobody. The last is what I ardently desire to do, 
if I have but time. Still, I suppose Oakham, at any rate, must go to 
somebody, and so, the long and short of it is, I have adopted Edward, 
and he will have whatever is left,” 

‘* Does he know it ?” I asked. 

“ Of course he does; how else should I train him to feel his re- 
sponsibility ? And a fine little fellow he is, with the spirit of twenty 
sea-kings in him. I suppose it will have to be thrashed out of him 
some day; but it’s not bad raw material to begin with.” 

“ Grant,” I said, bluntly, ‘‘do you never intend to marry?” He 
shook his head. ‘‘ You see,” I continued, “what I mean is this: 
you can’t do half the good you might without that sort of influence at 
Oakham to help you. And, then, family life—you know its beauty, 
you feel its charm.” 

“Yes,” he answered, rather huskily, “I don’t doubt it; I assure 
you, I don’t; but somehow it’s not my line.” 

é Well, but are you sure you are right about it? Look here, what 
I mean is this : family life is not the world, it can be sanctified. There 
was an Elzear and a Delphina as well as an Alexis.” 

“I know it,” he replied, “and a lovely thing it was, that old 
family life of Christian society; I hardly think I know anything finer. 
But, bless you, Jack, where should I find a Delphina now-a-days ? and 
what on earth should I do with a girl-of-the-period, and, yet more 
emphatically, what would she do with me ?” 

“ My dear Grant, all young ladies are not of the Exborough 
cut.’ 

“ Ah ! you've been listening to gossip; well, all I can say is this: 
most Catholic girls are—most that I know; and it’s a.crying shame 
on what we call “the Catholic body.” 
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“Then, my dear Grant, it’s another abuse which cdlls-for reform, 
and who is more fit to be a reformer ?” : 

“ No, I tell you it’s net that alone, but it can’t be. Family lifé 
not the world, you say? Well now, I'll just tell you this: would be 
the world to me. As to your dinners and dances, your political careers; 
and your stars and garters, they neither tempt nor attract me; I can 
venounce and abjure the pomps and vanities, and feel it a light sacri-~ 
fice. But if once I felt the home ties of which you speak, ‘claiming 

—¥esponsive smiles and raptures high,’ they would turn to shackles. 
Besides, there are other things. I’m a strange fellow, Jack, but F 
ean’t help it. I don’t think I’m harder about the heart than other 
men ; yourself, Oswald, Werner, and a lot of others, I love you all, 
and I love you tenderly; but it’s quite a different concern, I do 
assure you.” I could only press His hand, and remain silent. “ All 
right, Jack, you must take me as you find me. “Edward shall carry 
out all your plans by-and-by; he'll make a rare Elzear, and your 
little niece, Mary, will be just the right stuff for a Delphina.” 

Such was Grant, as I found him after our ten years’ separation. 
As simple, as boyish, as unartificial as ever, but tenderer and genfler, 
with none of the old asperity of tone and manner. As he said of his’ 
father, after his conversion, “the pride had ali gone out of him.” 
What the process had been I could not guess, but the result was not 
¢o be mistaken. 

The winding-up of our Queensiand business was an affair of time, 
and until it was finished I remained at Oakham. I gradually came 
to understand more of my friend’s habits of life, and the more I saw’ 
the more I wondered. He was literally worn down with the press of 
work and business. His two secretaries worked with him, and 
worked hard; but the burden was on his life,-and it pressed heavily. 
The administration of a more than princely revenue, and its adminis- 
tration for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men, was his: 
daily care and his daily cross. Not at Oakham alone, or at Bradford, 
or within his own county, and his own immediate circle, did Leven 
pour out his labour and his substance. The great floods of his: 
charity watered the land through a thousand secret channels. I need 
not speak of them here; indeed, who could reckon them? for the 
trouble which others take to be known and done justice to, he spent 
to remain hidden.: But I was witness to the amazing correspondence 
so faithfully discharged, to the patient investigation day after day, of 
fresh applications (not always the most becoming, or most reason- 
able), to the unalterable cheerfulness with which he chained himself: 
to his allotted tasks, and made it his single thought “to give his life 
for the brethren.” 

At Oakham it was one of his favourite objects to draw the young 
men of the neighbourhood, rich and poor, around him, and make his 
house a centre. A little whimsical in all his ways, he conceived the 
notion of making the volunteer rifle corps, of which he was colonel, 
an instrument of social reformation. They had a portion of the park: 
set apart for their exercises and rifle practice, and on certain days he 
had them to dinner, and on those occasions the dinner was always a- 
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great affair. Officers and privates he had them all together. ‘It is 
no bad thing the rifle uniform,” he said; ‘it teaches the lads self- 
respect and courtesy.” His house, with its galleries of art and 
library, his park, and his gardens, were open to them on certain days, 
and during part of the day on Sundays. And among the youths whom 
he thus drew into his influence he formed a little society. ‘‘It cost me 
a good deal of thought, what we should make our bond of union,” he 
said to me, “ but at last I hit on natural history.” 

“ What a fellow you are, Grant,” I said; “how on earth does 
that keep them together ?” 

‘The simplest thing in the world,” he replied; “I started an 
Oakham museum. You remember the statuary hall of the Bradford 
collection ?” i 

“I do indeed—a good deal in the Adonis line.” 

‘Exactly; well, I dispersed a great lot of it. What in conscience 
I could present to the public I did present, and the rest Werner and 
I doomed to the hammer.”? 

“ You sold it ?” 

** Not exactly, Jack ; I should have had a scruple of making money 
out of all those gods and goddesses ; but we got half a dozen paupers 
out of the Exborough union, with good, stout hammers, and in a 
week the divinities were well broken up, and laid down to form our 
new approach to the chapel. I assure you, I never take a turn 
along that road without a thrill of satisfaction.” 

“ Really, Grant, no wonder they call you ‘extreme’ in your 
notions.” 

“ Well, but listen: the room, emptied out of all that villainy, we 
_ turned into our museum. Come, and see it.” And he led the way to 
the late hall of statuary. 

There were cases of stuffed birds and beasts, specimens of marble 
and granite from his Glenleven quarries; coal fossils from Bradford, 
found and contributed by his miners; crystals from the Scottish 
mountains; and nuggets of gold from Australia. Moreover, here 
and there were some of the Roman antiquities, dug up in the cam 
hard by, which had first set in motion the brains of good old Ed- 
wards ; and there were all manner of curiosities, such as schoolboys 
prize, and which few but schoolboys are really found to appreciate— 
wasps’ nests, and birds’ nests, and dried snakes in bottles. 

" No great varieties, you see, but all our own collection: even the 
boys bring their quota, and that series of bees’ and wasps’ nests is a 
real curiosity.” 

“ And you think it answers ?” 

“I know it does; every hour they give to this sort of thing is an 
hour stolen from the beer-shop ; and, besides, it cultivates and makes 
them think. I have had a professor or two down here to give some 
lectures to the society. I choose my professors myself, you know,” 
he said, rather grimly; “and I can assure you they are not Darwins. 
Well, now, not very many, but a few of those lads have been think- 
Bo to good purpose, and form a class of instruction under Father 

ubert. 
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“ What does Edwards say to that ?” | 

“ Oh, of course, he was rather savage about it at first, and 
Knowles has opened a course of lectures against Roman aggression ; 
but I suspect they begin to choke him in the utterance.” 

“Will he ever come to his senses ?” I said; “I fancy there is a 
grain of wheat beneath the chaff in his case.” 

‘* Possibly ; but it must have time to germinate. You will see 
him probably at Exdale, where, Oswald tells me, he is expecting you 
to-morrow. I shall join you there in a couple of days; and then, if 
all .goes well, we'll! start for Glenleven.” 

It was arranged accordingly, and the next day, with little Edward 
for my companion, I set out for Exdale Manor. 





CHAPTER IX. 
EXDALE MANOR. 


I INFORMED my reader in a previous chapter that my family had no 
claim whatever to figure in a romance, and that my sister Mary, in 
particular, had not the least pretension to be considered a heroine. 
Neither was her husband, Charles Oswald, anything of a hero; but 
he was an excellent fellow, and their marriage was a happy one, 
Mary supplying the plain good sense which served as ballast to her 
husband’s animal spirits.. Their family consisted of three children, 
of whom the “little Mary,” that Grant had spoken of, was the eldest. 
Alexia, her younger sister, was somewhat of that type which among 
boys we term “‘a sad pickle ;” and Johnny, the son and heir, was yet 
in his cradle. The only other figure in the home group was Oswald's 
unmarried sister, Florence, of whom I could predicate no more ona 
first introduction than that she had fine, classical features, stamped, 
however, with that joyless intellectualism which mars all beauty on 
the face of woman. Mistake me not, dear reader, for an intellectual 
countenance is a magnificent object, and the index of a truly magni- 
ficent gift; but both the gift and the countenance need something 
else to soften their sharp edges, and that some/hing seemed wanting 
in Florence Oswald. 

Exdale itself was a modest country-house, very different in style 
and dimensions from Oakham; but it had a charm which Oakham 
did not possess, it was filled to the brim with a genial, domestic 
atmosphere. Dear old Mary was regularly in her glory, as mistress 
of a house, and head of a family. She had the true genius of that 
particular calling; she understood her husband’s ways and wants, 
and always contrived to supply them; she made the most of a 
moderate income, and prevented his doing foolish things, without 
his ever dreaming that he was managed; she took in girls from the 
village school, and trained them to be good servants; but no one 
was ever plagued with their awkward ways whilst they were in course 
of training. The house looked as if somebody was always putting it 
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to rights, and yet there was no fuse about it, and Mary herself 'was 
never seen in a bustle. She was not a heroine, certainly, but I will 
maintain against all comers that she was the queen of wives and 
mothers. ) 

» After the deserted suites of state apartments, and long, silent 
galleries of Oakham, the sound of family talk and children’s prattle 
was a pleasant change, though the scene, by comparison, was a 
homely one, for what they called “ the Park,” at Exdale, was little 
better than a paddock, and instead of elegant fallow deer there were 
to be seen in it only half a dozen cows and an old pony. The latter 
was already in possession of Master Edward, his claims being stoutly 
contested by Alexia, and as passively acknowledged and submitted 
to by little Mary. 

‘‘Tt’s a miniature picture of human life,” I observed, as Oswald 
and I stood at the window and surveyed the group, ‘‘ Mary represent- 
ing the old school, and Alexia standing up for the rights of man—or 
rather of woman.” 

“In the present instance, Mary will be the winning horse,” said 
Oswald; ‘‘I never yet knew a woman who gained the day by a war 
of independence.” | -: 

“I don’t know about that, Charley,” said Florence, who had 
rede joined us at the window; “I think I have heard of one 

udith.” 

“ Under correction,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘ Judith won the day 
less by resistance than by address.” 

“Just so,” said Oswald; '“if she had not known the art of mak- 
ing herself agreeable, she would never have brought home the head 
of Holofernes. And, see, it’s just as I said it would be: Edward has 
vacated his seat in favour of Mary, and Alexia is left to go on foot. 
Capital lesson for you, Florry.” 

“‘ A tame sort of conquest,” she replied, carelessly ; “she lets him 
lead the pony, as though she did not know how to hold the bridle. 
Alexia would have been half round the park by this time.” 

I glanced at the speaker, and it seemed to me as though this 
little dialogue had given me the key to her character, one that dis- 
dained to lean on the strength of another, and would far rather suffer 
than submit. 

We were summoned to dinner, the only other addition to our 
party being Wilfrid Knowles, who liked to be called “ Father Wil- 
frid,” and wore a Roman collar. Between him and Florence there 
seemed to exist a mutual interest based on conscious antagonism; he, 
stiff in his sense of sacerdotal superiority, she, equally self-possessed 
in her audacious spirit of revolt. . : 

““So Degg has done for himself at last,” said Oswald, when pre- 
hminaries had been gone through, and everybody was feeling com- 
fortable ; “it would prolong my life if I thought I should live to 
see that fellow get his deserts.” 

“Who is Degg, and what has he done to do for himself?” IT 
inguired. 

“I was telling you of him the other day: the editor of the 
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Western Censor, and the greatest good-for-naught in Exshire. His 
Philippics, as he calls them, abusive as they are, have hitherto been 
so cleverly contrived as to escape legal chastisement; but in his last 
production, entitled ‘ Zhe Australian Duke,’ he has passed the boun- 
dary line, and Leven, at last, has him fairly in his power, for he is 
bound to prosecute.” . 

“ What makes him so exceedingly savage with the duke ?” I in- 

uired. 

4 “ Oh,” said Oswald, “he wanted to be returned member for 
Bradford at the last election, and Leven was supposed to have used 
his influence to save the borough from that disgrace. 

“ Besides which,” added Knowles, “ the Duke of Leven is a Chris- 
tian, and Mr. Degg has an angry aversion to everything that savours 
of the faith.” 

“ Really,” said Florence, “ I think you are all rather hard on poor 
Degg; he writes extravagantly, as men of genius often do, and his 
sense of wrong and injustice is just like a fiery passion: but he cares 
for the working classes, and: can’t always control himself when he 
pleads their cause.” 

“ Florry, don’t talk nonsense,” said her brother; ‘ Degg cares 
for the working classes just in the same way as I care for the ducks 
and chickens in my poultry-yard, which I care for extremely, with a 
view to my ultimate advantage.” 

‘‘And what particular advantage do you think poor Degg will get 
from taking part with the weak against the strong °” said Florence. 

“In the first place,” said Oswald, “he enjoys the sweets of 
notoriety, and the pleasant sensation of putting down his betters; 
and if Hapirock should ever again undertake the tinkering of our 
glorious constitution, I suspect Mr. Degg calculates on floating into 
parliament on the tide of universal suffrage.” 

é“ Well, so be it,” said Florence, ‘‘ worse men than he have before 
now Sat in parliament.” 

“ But, my dear Florence,” said Mary, in a tone of remonstrance, 
“if he really ¢s an infidel ?” 

“I don’t see what right anyone has to say so; and, after all, as 
the word is commonly used, it’s a relative term, and means simply 
people who don’t believe exactly as much as we do ourselves. I dare- 
say Mr. Aubrey would consider our best Oxford divines as hopeless 
infidels.” ' 

The blow was intended for Wilfrid, but he remained unscathed by 
it. “If Mr. Aubrey were to express such an opinion, it would not be 
far from the truth,” he observed. ‘‘ The Oxford of the present day 
is, unhappily, more than half infidel.” 

- “Well, then, Mr. Knowles, on your own showing, poor Mr. Degg 
no more deserves to be sent to Coventry on that account than the 
most distinguished men of your own Alma Mater, so you are bound 
to judge him mercifully.” 

“She can hold her own pretty well, can’t she?” said Oswald. 
“Take some champagne, Florry, and leave Degg’to his doom. If 
there's justice in England, he'll soon be in limbo.” 


@ 
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‘*So you are going to Glenleven ?” said Knowles, addressing me, 
by way of changing the subject; ‘‘I suppose it’s your first visit >” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ever since I’ve been in England, I’ve been 
so continually hearing of Glenleven, that I’m glad at last to satisfy 
my curiosity.” 

“ It's a wonderful place, certainly,” he observed; “I spent a 
week there last Lent, and enjoyed it immensely.” 

“Really, Mr. Knowles? Wasn’t it rather a schismatical piece 
of enjoyment?” inquired Florence, “at least according to our 
Anglican notions.” 

“ No, indeed, Miss Oswald,” said Knowles, who seemed to have 
an unfailing command of temper; ‘I, for one, deeply deplore our 
unhappy separations.” 

Florence seemed to be considering how best to aim her weapon 
in retort, when I stepped in to rescue him from further badgering. 
‘If you know Glenleven,” I said, “you are probably acquainted 
with Leven’s friend, the young German painter.” 

é“ Mr. Werner, you mean—Brother Norbert, as he is now called ? 
yes, I know him very well.” 

“ Of course we all know Mr. Werner,” said Mary; ‘‘ he was only 
an amateur painter, you know; in reality he was rather an important 
personage.” 

“ How a man with his genius could go and bury it on the moors !”” 
said Florence; ‘‘it was an awful sacrifice.” 

“ What a girl you are, with your everlasting genius,” said Oswald ; 
é“ I believe women think every man with a black beard is a genius.” 

“ I never thought you one, Charley,” said his incorrigible sister ; 
““so I suppose you being fair accounts for it.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I hope he isnot,” said Mary; ‘‘ geniuses seem to me to 
be always doing or saying something they'd better have left alone.” 

““One of Mary's home thrusts,”’ said Oswald ; ‘‘ how d’ye like it, 
Florry °” 

“There's a good deal of truth in the remark,” said Wilfrid; “a 
genius is an erratic thing at best—much like a comet, as brilliant and 
as unsubstantial. For practical ends, a stable-lantern is infinitely 
more to the purpose.” 

“I suppose both comets and geniuses have their uses in our 
system,” I observed, ‘‘though everybody isn’t sharp-sighted enough 
to discover it.” 

Florence gave me a quick glance of inspection, as though she 
might possibly some day or other find it worth her while to speak 
to me. 

‘The worst of it is,” said Oswald, “: that so many of your geniuses 
are just nothing but sky-rockets after all, and go out whilst you are 
staring at them.” 

“ Well,” said Florence, “ sky-rockets are beautiful, and beauty is 
always of use; I appeal to Mr. Aubrey.” 

It struck me that she said this as it were to test me, and see what 
stuff I was made of. ‘‘To answer satisfactorily,” 1 replied, “ I fear 
I must be a bore, and ask you what you mean by beauty ?” 
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“Well, what do you mean by it 2” : 

“: Suppose I were to call it the splendour of goodness ?” 

“Ah! that will do famously,” she replied; “if goodness is 
beauty, then beauty is goodness; so we conclude in favour of the 
sky-rockets.” 

“ Sad sophistry, Miss Oswald,” said Wilfrid Knowles, as he rose 
to open the door for the ladies. But he soon followed them, leaving 
Oswald and myself fése-a-téve. 

Poor Oswald yawned as if relieved from a mental tension more or 
less irksome. ‘‘I suppose we must not grudge women the use of 
their tongues,” he said, ‘though they talk sad nonsense with them. 
I always hold that what claws are to the lion, and a beak to the eagle, 
that her tongue is to a woman.” 

“I should think old Mary's tongue was a peaceable member,” I 
replied. 

“ Pretty well, though she can come out now and then with a plain 
truth or two, as she did just now on the matter of genius. I wish 
she could put some of her common sense into poor Florry.” 

‘Your sister has a touch of the erratic gift herself, I should 
suspect,” I said, “and, if so, you must make allowances.” 

“ Oh, yes, and more than a touch; she is always at work on some 
new bother. What ever can set a woman on such scents I don’t 
understand ; and it’s bad altogether, you know, and unhinges her.” 

“ People have a way now-a-days,” I said, ‘of looking unhinged 
and unhappy; it’s the fashion.” 

“No,” said Oswald, “I don’t call Florry happy; she’s always 
wanting a career of some sort, and can’t settle down to humdrum. 
Mary is the only person she really minds, and Mary gets Wilfrid 
Knowles here to meet her, because she hopes he'll do Florry good: 
but I think it’s a mistake ; he only rouses her love of contradiction.” 

We talked about other things for a while, and then adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where we found Wilfrid and Mary deep in the 
discussion of parochial affairs, and Florence at the further end of the 
room, playing a game of fox-and-goose with Edward, while the two 
little girls looked on, Alexia acting as self-elected umpire. I ven- 
tured to approach, and was greeted with the information that 
« Aunt Florence was losing all her geese |” 

“I wish I thought so,” said Florence, with a sigh. Then, as the 
Vast white peg was snapped up by the inexorable fox, she resigned 
the board to the children, and graciously condescended to allow me 
to sit beside her. “I have not yet thanked you,” she said, “ for 
taking the part of poor genius. I really thought ‘ Father Wilfrid’ 
(as they call him) would have condemned us for life to the use of 
stable-lanterns.” 

é Possibly,” I said ;-““if one had to find one’s way on a dark night, 
they might have a trifling advantage over sky-rockets.” 

“ Yes, but one isn’t always groping one’s way in the dark.” 

“ Well, really, when you come back to civilised society after ten 
years’ absence, it’s not much unlike what you find people doing.” 

“ How so?” 
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“ Why, everyone seems on the look-out for first principles which 
one would have thought they had learnt centuries ago from their 
grandmothers.” | 

“ I think I understand what you mean,” said Florence, musingly ; 
“but it must be so when people begin to think for themselves; 
everyone can’t exactly rest satisfied with his grandmother’s specula- 
tions.” 

“ No, but my complaint is, that these independent thinkers pick 
everything to pieces, and leave it so.” 

é“ That is to say,” said Florence, “they analyse, and how else 
can they hope to get at truth ?” 

‘*Those who analyse,” I said, “should know how to reconstruct, 
otherwise they are in the position of people who take their watches to 
pieces, and cannot put them together again. They would have done 
better to have trusted a watchmaker.” 

é“ Your simile has the vice of all similes,” she replied; ‘‘ it seems 
to say something, and it says nothing. I can trust my watch with 
another to regulate, but not my independent convictions.” 

“But, my dear Miss Oswald, how many persons now-a-days 
possess such a commodity? All the people I know take their con- 
victions second-hand from the Z#mes newspaper, or the Saturday Re- 
view, or maybe from the Western Censor. 1 really hardly know one 
man who thinks for himself, unless it be the Duke of Leven.” 

“é Yes, the duke as original, certainly,” she replied ; ‘I don’t agree 
with him, of course; but he is thoroughly in earnest, and I respect 
him immensely.” 

I “And Father Wilfrid, is not he also somewhat of a doctor in 
srael ?” 

She looked disdainfully in the direction where he sat: “In his 
own opinion, no doubt, but not in mine. I like the real thing, Mr. 
Aubrey, whatever be its kind. Charley’s champagne was splendid; 
but if he were to give us ‘ gooseberry’ with a champagne ticket, I 
should call him an impostor.” With that she walked to the open 
window, where Wilfrid presently joined her, and soon we heard them 
engaged afresh in a wordy war. 

é That's the way she treats the impostor,” said Oswald, who had 
caught her last words as he approached. ‘‘A most wonderful thing is 
woman !”’ 

This philosophic remark closed my study of character for that 
evening, but when [ retired to my room, I could not help going over 
it all again, as a lawyer studies the points of his brief. ‘* She talks at 
random,” I said to myself, “and half of it is chaff She thinks 
amazingly well of her own powers, and has read a prodigious quantity 
of rubbish. She would have no objection to be thought an infidel, 
because it would be jaunty and defiant. If she ever becomes one, it 
will be the result of over-preaching; if she is ever saved from be- 
coming one, it will not be by the ministry of Father Wilfrid.” 

In the correctness of this last conclusion, I was. next day con- 
firmed, and it happened thus: Exdale was in the parish of Oakham, 
but possessed a church of its own, served by one of the Oakham 


curates, and just now the thoughts of Mr. Knowles were busily 
engaged with plans for its restoration. The architect, Mr. Buttermilk, 
was to meet him at Exdale, and had brought with him drawings and: 
elevations in great store, the inspection of which furnished’ the 
drawing-room party with an agreeable morning’s occupation. nú 

Screened by my newspaper, much edifying talk over sedilia and 
holy water stoups fell upon my ear; and I was wondering a little 
about the exact utility of the last-named article in a Protestant 
church, when Florence joined in the conversation and at once hit 
the blot. ‘The sedilia are to sit in, I presume,” she said, “and 
will save the expense of chairs; but what will you do with the holy 
water stoups ?” 

“It is our wish,” said Buttermilk, with professional unction, * to 
reconstruct this beautiful little edifice, as it existed in the fourteenth 
century, and to do that completely none even of these minor 
accessories should be omitted.” 

“ Bat will there be holy water in them ?” inquired Florence, in 
the tone of one innocently desirous of information. 

“Probably not,” said Knowles, “but they will bear their wit- 
ness.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Florence, gravely ; “ holy water stoups and no 
holy water: let us proceed.” 

The next drawing was produced; it represented an elaborately 
carved tomb or sepulchre, to be erected on the north wall of the 
chancel. my 

“ How beautiful !” said Mary; ‘but isn’t it an odd place for a 
monument?” . ' : | 

“It is not a monument, my dear Mrs. Oswald,” said Knowles, 
“but a sepulchre, such as was required for the touching and significant 
ceremony anciently practised on Easter morning,” and he proceeded 
to read from a glossary of Gothic art the description of an elaborate 
Fite, ‘‘ now wholly obsolete.” 

“Twas thinking it must be so,” said Florence, who had listened 
attentively. ‘I have often gone to the services in Holy Week when 
I’ve been abroad: the music is so beautiful; but I never saw any- 
thing at all like what you have described.” 

é“ No,” said Knowles (who, I suppose, overlooked me behind my 
newspaper), “it is one among many examples of the way in which 
the modern Roman Church has departed from the ancient practice.” 

. “ And which, no doubt, the modern English Church has preserved: 
with jealous veneration,” said his tormentor. . 

“If she has not preserved it, she will very probably revive it,” 
said Knowles. ‘If we continue at our present pace, the English 
branch of the Church Catholic will ere long have the most magnifi- 
cent ritual in western Christendom.” . 

“ [don't doubt it,” said Florence, “and I tell you what it will 
then remind me of; a grand display of gold and silver dishes with 
nothi te | eat upon the table.” 

; ° u like the display any the better,” said Knowles, “ if 
dishes were Áil of yiands mé my | é ifthe 
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“ Perhaps not,” said Florence, ‘‘except in this, that the banquet 
would then be a reality; whereas, in the present case, it is a cruel 
sham.” 

“Do not mistake me, Miss Oswald,” said Knowles, with great 
earnestness. ‘I respect your love of what is real and honest; I do 
indeed; were we aiming at the revival of external ceremonies only, 
it would be, as you say, acruel sham; but ceremonial is not an empty 
shell; in time it will bring back the realities.” - 

“ Never !” said Florence, with a vehement emphasis, which made 
Mr. Buttermilk look up through his spectacles in some alarm; “never! 
your realities are long ago dead and buried.” 

“ Are they ?” I said, as I caught her eye over my newspaper. 

“Yes,” she replied, leaving the group of archeologists, and 
coming over to my quarter of the apartment, “ can you dispute it 9” 

“I dispute the possibility of a reality ever dying, whatever pains 
may be taken to bury it.” 

She remained silent; and, as I looked at her, I too felt a kind of 
respect for that scorn of shams which was manifestly genuine in her. 
I thought of the impression [ had myself received long years ago, 
when Grant had told us the story of his life, and how for the first 
time it had opened my heart to a sense of the realities of faith. 

“May I tell you a story, Miss Oswald ?” I said. 

é 1] should like it of all things,” she replied; ‘‘ and perhaps it will 
help to restore my temper. Suppose you tell it in the garden, for if 
you begin here we shall be swallowed up in the medisval Mael- 
strom.’ 

So to the garden we made our way, and finding a seat adapted 
for story-telling, I began at the beginning, and related my friend’s 
history and experiences as well as my memory served me. She 
listened, at first with curiosity only, but soon with deeper in- 
terest; and before I had concluded, the tears which gathered in her 
eyes-had almost softened into beauty her haughty features. I 

é Yes, that is real, if you like,” she said. ““That mass in the 
barn listened to by a crowd of shepherds and bush-rangers, with the 
old priest standing up there in the midst, and speaking out to them 
like a man; and the others, astounded, cut to the heart, conscience- 
stricken! What a scene ! One longs to have witnessed it!” 

é But what made it real ?” I asked. : 

é The man was in earnest,” she replied, “ and so was his audi- 
ence. There was no affectation about medieval vestments, or obsolete 
ceremonies ; he spoke from his heart and they listened with theirs, 
and that was all about it.” 

“Then you don’t think it was in any way explained by the fact, 
that he spoke as one having authority, who had the truth to give ?” 

‘‘The truth! authority |” she repeated in atone, as though the 
words conveyed no definite sense to her understanding. ‘Perhaps 
I don’t quite catch your meaning; I cannot see how one man has 
any more authority to talk than another; but if he says bravely what 
he thinks strongly, it is truth to him; and I listen with respect, 
whether the words come from Pius IX. or from Buddha.” 
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Yes, that is the sort of thing we have to listen to now-a-days 
from our sisters and daughters. Of course they don’t know what 
they are talking about, and not two of them would be able to tell 
you who Buddha was, or when he lived. But what does that matter ? 
It is the last new slang which they have picked up from the last 
periodical, and it sounds free and slashing; so it is quite in harmony 
with that peculiar style of dress which finds favour in proportion as 
it is manly. . 

é That view of truth is rather self-destructive,” I observed; “a 
dozen or two of those same strong truths would soon reduce each 
other to negations.” 

“ After the fashion of the Kilkenny cats,” she replied. ‘I see 
what you are driving at. Mr. Knowles’ favourite theory of oó-jective 
truth, as he calls it; 1 have listened to it till I am weary. No, no, 
Mr. Aubrey, it would never do for me; you must leave me at liberty 
to seek for truth wherever it blossoms, like those bees there, that 
are gathering their honey from every flower in the garden.” 

I felt reluctant to diminish the impression which Grant’s story 
had made on her, by plunging her afresh into captious argument ; 
though I could not help calling to mind her own words the evening 
before, on the peculiar vice of similes. At that moment Mary 
approached, indicating the break-up of the Archeological Com- 
mittee ; Florence made room on the bench beside her, and informed 
her sister-in-law, that I had been ‘‘telling her all about the Duke of 
Leven.” : ' 

“ Ah !” said Mary, “how well I remember the evening he told us 
that story; I could have listened till midnight. He’s so changed 
since then: don’t you think so, Jack ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “he is changed, but I think it is for the better.” 

““ Better in what 9?” asked Florence. 

“ He's less harsh and dogmatic,” I said; ‘‘ he used to have a way 
of blurting out his views, as if prepared to run his head against every- 
body’s garden wall. Time has softened his rough edges.” 

“And other things besides time,” said Mary; ‘he has had his 
sorrows.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ I said. “I have heard nothing about them; but I 
suspect his wealth, after all, has been his chief trouble.” 

“ An original kind of sorrow, that,” said Florence, ‘‘to which 
most persons would resign themselves, if the chance were given 
them.’ 

“It is so, I assure you,” I said. ‘‘ He is weighed down with a 
sense of responsibility, and, wishing to do the greatest possible 
amount of good, the actual results are always falling short of his 

esires.” 

“é Well,” said Florence, ‘“‘it.is a noble weakness. He’s mis- 
taken of course—most people that I know of are; dué at least he’s 
mistaken splendidly.” 
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THE DIRGE OF DESMOND. 
A.D. 15883. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


USH, dark dirge, o’er hills of Erin: woe for 
Desmond’s name and race! 
oving Conqueror whom the Conquered caught 

so soon to her embrace: 

There's a veil on Erin’s forehead; cold at last is 
Desmond’s hand : 

Halls that roofed her outlawed prelates blacken like 
a blackening brand. 


Strongbow’s sons forsook their strong one, served 
so long with loving awe ; 

Roche the Norman, Norman Barry, and the Baron 
of Lixnaw: 

Gaelic lords—that once were princes—holp not— 
Thomond or Clancar : 

Ormond, ill-crowned Tudor’s kinsman, ranged her 
hosts, and led her war. 


One by one his brothers perished : fate down drew 
them to their grave: 

Smerwick’s cliffs beheld his Spaniards wrestling 
with the yeasty wave. 

Swiftly sweep the eagles westward, gathering where 
the carcass lies: 

There’s a blacker cloud behind them: vultures next 
will rend their prize. 


*Twas not war that wrought the ruin! Sister 
portents, yoked for hire, 

Side by side dragged on the harrow—Famine’s 
plague, and plague of Fire: 

Slain the herds, and burned the harvests, vale and 
plain with corpses strown, 

"Mid the waste they spread their feast; within the 
charnel reigned—alone. 


In the death-hunt she was nigh him, she that 
scorned to leave his side: 

By her lord she stood and spake not, neck-deep in 
the freezing tide: 
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Round them waved the osiers; o'er them drooped 
the willows, rank on rank : 

Troopers spurred; and bayed the bloodhounds, up 
and down the bleeding bank. 


From the east sea to the west sea rings the death-keen 
long and sore: 

Erin’s curse be his that led them, found the hovel, 
burst the door ! 

O’er the embers dead an old man silent bent with. 
head to knee: 

Slowly rose he: backward fell they :—‘ Seek ye 
Desmond? Iam he.” 


London Bridge! thy central archway props that gray 
head year by year: 

But to God that head is holy; and to Erin it is 

ear: | 

When that bridge is dust, that river in the last fire- 
judgment dried, 

The man shall live who fought for God; the- man 
who for his country died. 


PAGAN TESTIMONY TO THE UNITY OF GOD. 


HE first human inhabitant of this world, the “ Original Man,” is 

a personage that in these days engages considerable attention. 
This is the natural result of our extended knowledge of the globe on 
which we live, and of the general advance of science. And what 
mental recreation can be more complete than flying from the noise 
and dust of our artificial society, which has banished Nature, alike 
from its pleasures and its business, to transport ourselves to the young 
world where a// was Nature, where man was indeed ‘monarch of all 
he surveyed,” so wide was his liberty of choice as to residence and 
occupation ? 

It is to be regretted that many accomplished men should have set 
out on this field of research under what, I fear, must be called a per- 
verse delusion, by which their labours are rendered to themselves 
worse than barren, and much less fruitful to others than they would 
else have been. This delusion is, that we start in this research from 
a point of ignorance ; that from the research itself is to be obtained 
all the knowledge that the subject admits of. We Christians know 
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that such is not the case; that, on the contrary, we have certain know- 
ledge of many facts concerning the origin of man, the origin of races, 
and the primitive history of the world. This knowledge is limited, 
but it is exact, and disposes, with a precision not likely to be acci- 
dental, of several questions only rendered more obscure by those who 
depend on science alone. 

I shall be told of course, that if we are to talk theology, we should 
do so, but if ethnology or philology is our subject, then it is “ unscien- 
tific” to introduce the evidence of Revelation. I would ask, if the 
obtaining of knowledge be our object, is it ‘‘ unscientific” to make 
use of knowledge that we have ? or if a sound Theory is our aim, is it 
‘‘unscientific” to make use of an hypothesis, of the immense antiquity 
and immense reception, which no one can deny to that Revelation. 

But so far from using Revelation, even as an hypothesis, that is, 
laying it down as one supposition, and candidly comparing it with the 
phenomena, that is, with the facts obtained from other sources, these 
writers begin by taking for granted that the Sacred Writings do not 
give the true account, and proceed to frame another of their own. 
When they have done this to their own satisfaction, they imagine that 
they have done something to shake the prestige of Revelation; whereas 
it ought to be evident to the merest beginner in the art of reasoning 
that, so far, they have said nothing requiring an answer. If there be 
ten suppositions that plausibly account for certain appearances, all may 
be erroneous ; but as nine of them must be so, if there be one true, the 
evidence of that one is in no way affected by the presence of the other 
nine. If the civilized world has for ages believed that a certain event 
occurred, with certain consequences, the opinion of Professor X that 
these consequences might have been brought about in another way, is 
simply irrelevant. The question never was how things could have hap- 
pened, but how they did happen. Again, when one learned man argues 
against a common parentage, from the difference between Caucasian 
apd negro, while another insists on developing mankind, by succes- 

ve stages, from thevegetables, both theories are in flat contradiction to 
the text of Moses. But as they destroy one another, the champion of 
Revelation need not draw his sword, but may look on, like Cadmus, 
till tranquillity has been established, in hopes to find the survivors, as 
he did, open to receive good advice. 

By discarding the knowledge which we really possess, these theo- 
rists also involve themselves in questions, from which, for them, there 
is no exit. They are called on to decide how the idea of Religion 
originated. They try to make a new “ Science of Religion,” viewed 
as a human invention, varied by race, climate, &c. The absurdity of 
the results, particularly as to the origin of moral obligation, might have 
been predicted at the outset by those who know the fact that there is 
no case on record where the first idea of Religion was conveyed by 
men to men who had it not before. The greatest changes have been 
-wrought in the belief of nations, and very rapidly, by other races, or by 
individuals, who substituted one set of tenets for another. But no evi- 
dence exists that there ever was on earth a race of men whohad not 
the idea of religion. What they possessed might be a base supersti- 
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tion; but if so, it only, when properly viewed, the more completely bars 
the way against those who would make religion a human invention: 
since such people were more likely to get rid of it if possible, than to 
impose it on themselves. All religions imply more or less of obliga- 
tion and responsibility. Men have varied these restraints, tightened 
and relaxed their discipline, modified their ceremonies, even changed 
the objects of their worship. But, that a race free from all such obli- 
gation, should forge chains for themselves, is transparently absurd ; 
the heathen priests have often added fetters to fetters for their unfor- 
tunate dupes ; but this they were enabled to do by the principle of 
religion already in all cases present. No period can be named at 
which any race existed anywhere, to whom the first idea of religion (in 
its widest sense, that of subjection and responsibility to an invisible 
power) could have been drought by any missionary. 

To prove this, it would suffice to show that, as far as we know, 
every human tribe has had objects of worship, has looked to some un- 
seen power as arewarderand punisher. The number of these beings 
matters not; their qualities matter not, nor the rites of their worship. 
If there were such ideas in the minds of the people, they had a religion. 
But the facts of the case go very much farther than this, and prove that 
amid all the gross superstition which overshadowed the earth for ages, 
the great truth of the Unity of God was never utterly lost by any 
tribe of man. It was so obscured, and is at this moment, as to exercise 
no appreciable influence ; but at all periods, as far as can be known, 
the vote of the human race as to the supremacy of One God, would, if 
taken by districts, either large or small, have beenunanimous. Indi- . 
vidual atheists have never been but a fungous growth of a corrupt 
civilisation, and should not enter into the account. 

It is my present intention to show, that on the great question of the 
supremacy of One God, there has been a consent of all the tribes of 
man, from alltime. In doing this, I by no means take upon me to 
say, that in worshipping one God, they all worshiped the True God, 
or in any way to endorse the unfortunate lines of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer. I merely say, that haman reason has always avoided two ab- 
surdities : first, that there is no Intelligent First Cause ; secondly, that 
there. are more than one. I would mod:fyan opinion widely held and 
propagated with the best intentions, but as it seems to me inexact. I 
am not about to start any paradox about the belief of the heathen 
nations ; and as to their degradion in mind and morals, Í have nothing 
to say even in mitigation. Error of doctrine produced in them its 
necessary fruits, bad morality, varied of course by race and climate, but 
bad in all. What I shall show is, that man never sank quite so low in 
the intellectual scale, as is supposed by many. And this I think should 
be conducive to the honour of the Divine Author of Reason, showing 
the power and vitality of that gift by which He first made us to differ 
‘from the lower animals. At the same time, as the pagan nations, while 
recognising one supreme deity, almost universally gave to inferior 
beings that worship of sacrifice which is due to God alone, it is evident 
that they were no less guilty than the Holy Scriptures declare them to 
be, of making to themselves gods that were no gods; that, on the contrary, 
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this very gift of reason rendered them, as S. Paul tells the Romans, 
“« inexcusable.” 

I shall not take evidence by races, because no complete classifica- 
tion of races is agreed on. It is a favourite theory with some writers, 
that the Hebrew race had an exceptional leaning to the idea of one 
God, that they were na/urally monotheists, while all other races were 
by nature polytheists in the ordinary sense of the term. If this were 
true, we should have proved a much more essential difference between 
them and the rest of mankind, than any which has been founded on the 
colour of the skin, or the proportions of the head—a radical difference 
in the faculties of the mind. There isnot, however, in history a vestige 
of support for such a chimera. On the contrary, all the external 
means and appliances conceivable scarcely sufficed to prevent the 
Hebrews from lapsing into the grossest superstitions of which their 
neighbours offered them the example; while their Talmud shows that 
. they were not second to any race, in overlaying truth with absurd fiction. 
But I shall avoid the question of the origin and connection of races, 
by adopting a division by latitudes. 

If we divide the earth’s surface by parallels of latitude, at intervals 
of thirty degrees, the most southern will be found uninhabited. If we 
take the suffrages of the inhabitants of the other five in succession, 
exclusive of Christians and Jews, we shall have the religion of natural 
man, the result of his origina/ ideas on the subject, whether revealed, 
or implanted, modified by the subsequent action of his mind, of his 
passions, and of the circumstances in which he was placed. 

Now as the religion of God, the True Religion, is One, so although 
error is multiform, yet the religion of man does present a sort of uni- 
formity when viewed on a large scale. This consists in an idea of the 
Supreme God, which secludes Him practically from the government of 
his creatures. Men have always admitted the existence ofa Supreme 
God, and at the same time, where not subject to the true religion, have, 
more or less completely, superseded Him by beings of their own crea- 
tion, to whom they ascribed the direction of earthly events. This is 
not more true of ancient Paganism than of its more modern develop- 
ments. Mahometanism loudly proclaims the supremacy of God, but 
consigns both this world and the next to the influence of an unbridled 
sensuality. The list of usurpers will, of course, show the names of Thor 
and Friga, of Neptune and Venus, of Vischnu and Indra; but may we 
not almost join with these the favourite idols of “ Progress,” and 
*‘Science,” and “ modernthought ?” The idea isin all the same; the 
form only is modified. Reason rules in favour of one God, and 
Passion assents, on condition that the presence-of that God shall nat 
be brought too near to man.. Then this stipulation is provided for, 
by representing the Supreme Throne as a sort of exalted sinecure, the 
duties of whichare discharged, /ané bien gue mal, by a number of inferior 
powers. The presence or absence of idols, to represent these latter, 
is not very easily to be accounted for; some of the finest races, as 
our northern ancestors, having had few or none, and others, as the 
Greeks, being indefatigable in their manufacture, and most of the 
Polynesians agreeing on this point with the Icelanders. 
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I commence with the region between the North Pole and 60° N. L. 
The religious ideas of all the arctic tribes of Asia are essentially the 
same. They confess One God, but a subordinate demon usurps al] 
their attention. Some avow that, as God is in heaven, and the demon 
on earth, it is better worth while to propitiate the latter. The Os- 
tiaks are said to worship the bears; this is a mistake, perhaps, arising 
from a droll custom observed when they kill a bear, which they do 
whenever they can. When the bear is hors de combat, they approach 
him with much ceremonious respect, and, in a prescribed form of 
words, which has been compared to the elegy on cock robin, in- 
form him that he owes his death fo a Russian. They do this to 
avert the vengeance of the other bears. The Samoiedes, the most 
apathetic race known, believe that there is one God, perfectly good, 
who, however, leaves everything to be disposed by a subordinate of 2 
very opposite disposition. These tribes differ in customs and moral 
conduct, but all hold the same general theory of the Deity. The 
Lapps and Finns have more legend, but formed on the same basis ; 
not only is the demon, according to them, subject to God, but the 
Thunder, a person emanating from the demon, is compelled to serve 
God, and punish the demon. They have an idol, crowned with twelve 
stones, representing God. Thus, at the outset, we meet the unity of 
God clearly asserted, and at the same time utterly neutralised. 

Passing westward, it is consoling to find a nobler idea reigning in 
Norway and Iceland. The ancient Icelanders permitted no image, 
or even roofed temple, to seem to limit the presence of Him, whom 
their ancient books describe as ‘‘ the one God, Author of all that is, 
the Eternal, Ancient Being, Searcher into all things that are con- 
cealed, the Being that never changeth.” This lofty idea was, how- 
ever, among the northern races, soon obscured by hero-worship and 
a mythology, the grandest fiction ever. framed by man; for the most 
part wild and gloomy, sometimes exquisitely sentimental, rarely gay, 
as the productions of the southern climes. In it the flashes of 
higher truths are numerous, but we cannot dwell upon them here. 

Crossing the Atlantic, we find the Greenlanders firm in the opi- 
hion that one God created man, and afterwards for his comfort pro- 
duced woman out of man’s thumb. He also created a male deputy, 
good and propitious, whose influence is sadly interfered with bya 
sorceress who dwells under the sea. They have also to reckon with 
" innumerable giants, dwarfs,.and elementary spirits; but they think 
that they have, through their angekok, or wizard priest, a constant 
communication with God. The Esquimaux, a kindred race, entertain 
similar ideas. The monotheism of the Indians of North America is 
admitted, and requires no illustration here; and thus we have the 
consent of the northern zone as to the Unity of God. At the same 
time we see the inveterate disposition of man to supersede Him in 
the government both of nature and of human conduct. 

Between 30° and 60° N. L. we meet first the Kamtschatkana, 
whose idea of the Supreme Being Himself is obscure. His existence 
is matter of manifest inference from the other opinions which they 
hold. Their “Gods” were creased, and are of decidedly limited 
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capacities; two of them, the parents of man, brought down with them 
from heaven this earth, which ¢hey evidently had not created, as they 
did not know how to catch fish; and land animals were the invention 
of another deputy sent down from “heaven.” That they recognise 
One First Cause is clear, but the rest is a low order of superstition. 

In Japan, the Sinto sect is clear in the assertion of the supre- 
macy of One God, who has neither temple nor worship, these honours 
being monopolised by inferior objects of veneration. In Japan, 
also, we first come in contact with one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the history of man—Buddhism, the prevailing religion 
of China, Tartary, and the peninsulas and islands in the direction of 
India. This system of religion, or philosophy, or whatever it be 
called, numbers among its followers nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion of the globe. Its suffrage, therefore, on the question before us 
is evidently the most important that can be taken under one name. 
Very old documents exist containing the doctrine of Buddha, as origi- 
nated, perhaps, five or six centuries before the Christian era, but, 
according to some, still earlier. Whether Buddha represents a man 
or a school is uncertain and unimportant. These, and most “ ortho- 
dox” Buddhistic teachings, represent existence itself as an evil for 
each being, as an inopportune disturbance of the tranquillity of non- 
entity, which blissful haven is to be reached again by following certain 
moral and philosophical rules through a long series of transmigra- 
tions of the soul from one body to another. It is not surprising that 
such a system should have been at once set down, and by no mean 
judges, as utter atheism. But when we take into account the certain 
fact, that, of four hundred millions of professing Buddhists, no portion 
can be pointed out who adhere to this singular theory, the difficulty 
vanishes. Buddhism originated in India, whence it was exiled only 
to take possession of the vast regions which it now occupies. In 
India, absorption into the Deity was held to be the reward of the 
virtuous soul. Buddhism exaggerated this doctrine to the point of 
utter absurdity, for its theory is absolute nonsense; while it took pos- 
session of the minds of the people, by its dreamy mysticisms and the 
facility with which it could be combined with every superstition that 
it met, that did not enforce caste distinctions. The natural result 
took place: Buddhism having omitted God in framing its philosophy, 
and this omission being repugnant to human reason, each people, in 
adopting Buddhism, supplied the deficiency from the system which 
already prevailed amongst them, and Buddists differ from others, not 
by being atheists, but by following Buddha’s method to obtain final 
identification with the Deity. Buddha, according to his votaries, was. 
the first who attained to this perfection; and he is continually be- 
coming aman, in the lama of Thibet and elsewhere, which is con- 
clusive proof that he is not annihilated. Buddhism, es held, is, 
therefore, a theism distinguished by peculiar views as to the way in 
which the soul is to arrive at perfection. 

With regard to the national religion of China, a singular statement 
is to be found in some very respectable works, viz.: that the idea of 
a Supreme Being is wanting, because they have no word in the lan- 
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guage equivalent to “ God.” Why should they require the word, or 
how can they be wanting in the idea, when Tien, “ the Lord,” is in 
their ancient and most sacred books described as One Personal 
Being, “not only Creator, but Disposer of all things, Omnipresent, 
of infinite wisdom and justice ;” and when, in his honour, each 
succeeding emperor is obliged to till with his own hands a small plot 
of ground, and offer Him the fruits? Nevertheless, no race is sunk 
in baser superstition than the Chinese. 

The rest of Asia, within this zone, is at present chiefly Mahometan, 
and therefore monotheist. Whether the people are much above 
others that we have met with is another question. But the religion 
of Mahomet is but a comparatively modern intruder. The territory 
was once the stage where great nations played their parts, whose tes- 
timony has its place here. The ancient Persians, whose system once 
prevailed as far as India, are supposed to have recognised two Gods, 
a good and an evil power. Thisis inexact. Both were created beings, 
as is proved by their account of the deluge, which was produced to 
destroy the adherents of the evil spirit, Ahriman, no¢ by the good 
spirit Ormuzd, but by the Creator of both. The magian doctrine of 
a final judgment by the Supreme God proves the same thing decisively. 
The original doctrine, ascribed to Zoroaster, presented one Eter- 
nal God, in the two aspects of beneficence and severity, of which 
the emblems were light and darkness. These aspects were afterwards 
personified in two co-ordinate beings ; and the practice of making the 
benevolent spirit represent God, and fire and the sun represent both, 
necessarily degraded the conceptions of the people. 

The ancient Assyrians, Chaldees, Armenians, &c., never seem to 
have doubted the supremacy of a Creator and First Cause, although 
they were, at an early period, gross idolators. They established a 
host of heroes in a middle place, amongst whom, beyond question, 
are to be identified several patriarchs and leaders named by Moses. 
That they still owned one God, as Supreme, is proved in the cases of 
the Persians, by the account of the Deluge given by each of these 
nations. According, for instance, to the ancient Chaldees, Noah was, 
immediately on landing, promoted to heaven, to be one of the subordi- 
nate gods. The Phcenicians and the kindred tribes were early famous 
for their worship of the sun and moon, and elementary deities, under 
various names, as well as of heroes of preceding times; but they sup- 
posed each of these to have a specific office and patronage assigned 
to them. The lapse of these nations into gross idolatry would seem 
to have been rapid and wanton, the result of the sensual cravings of 
the race of Cham, and wholly independent of the intellectual belief 
in a Supreme Cause, to whom they did not hesitate to trace the pedi- 
gree of Baal, Astoreth, and all the rest. This is even more manifest, 
when we read their mythology, by the light of the Greek, which was 
partly, at least, its offspring. The Arabians, who are divided between 
this zone and the next, supply a curious illustration of the distinction 
made between “ God” and “the gods.” Of the latter, before the time 
of Mahomet they had upwards of three hundred. In planting gardens 
and orchards, they used to set apart a portion for “ God,” and another 
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for “the gods.” If any fruits fell from the latter portion into the 
former, they made restitution, but not vice versa; and if an offering 
designed for “ God” seemed better than that designed for ‘‘ the gods,” 
they exchanged them. They did this on the avowed grounds that 
the gods, with themselves, needed everything from God, while He 
required nothing from any one.* There cannot be a more perfect 
illustration of the way in which the heathen universally contrived to 
hold together two ideas, which to us seem mutually destructive and 
really are so, as regards their influence on morals. Of the ancient re- 
ligion of the north coast of Africa we know little, except so far as it 
was Phoenician, which it was to a great extent. Of the Phoenician 
religion I have already spoken. The ancient religions of Europe we 
have also already met. No one acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
classics can dispute the presence in their religious system of one 
Supreme Power far above all the denizens of Olympus, although the 
latter seemed to the people to conduct most of the affairs of earth. 
To this conviction St. Paul at Athens appealed with confidence. 
Tacitus tells us that the Germans of his time worshipped one God, 
without either temple or image. The Scandinavian system gives us 
the type of all the religious forms of the north of Europe, and those 
of the south were imported from Asia, where we have seen that they 
were monotheistic in theory, however corrupt in practice. Crossing 
the Atlantic once more, we encounter the Indian tribes of Canada, 
the United States, and the Pacific Coast. Their recognition of the 
“Great Spirit,” as the Author of all things, is not the less certain if 
novelists have given us a too favourable picture of their habits and 
principles. The Red Indian is confessedly a monotheist, but not free 
from the stain of idolatry, as some suppose. The laborious and 
minute investigation of the history and antiquities of the tribes of the 
Pacific Coast, by Mr. Bancroft, presents them as differing from the 
inland races in more knowledge of the arts of life, and very much worse 
morality. Throughout the whole immense continent of America, 
whatever corrupt, and generally cruel systems are to be found, the 
idea of one.Supreme Being underlies them all, more evidently than 
can be said of any territory so extensive. Elsewhere, we find it upon 
due inquiry; in America it is patent, yet, strange to say, not a whit 
more influential. As something like this is also true of the dominant 
races of Europe, it may be the result of a masculine logical habit of 
mind, which is certainly wanting in the dreaming Asiatic, as in the 
sensual African. . 

I now proceed to the region between the Equator and 30° N.L. 
In China there are three leading sects:—that of Confucius, whose 
' theory is somewhat pantheistic in /anguage; that of Taotse, which 
clearly asserts the personality of one Supreme God; and that of Fo, 
or Buddhism, already discussed. This latter prevails westward, as far as 
Ceylon. The natives of the Philippines make their idea of the 
Supreme Deity very clear by styling Him “the God-maker.” In 
Tonquia, Formosa, Siam, Birmah, the same belief prevails, mingled 
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with Buddhism. The religion of Hindostan (excluding Mahometans 
and Buddhists) has been the subject of volumes, and will be the subject 
of more; here we have only to deal with it as monotheistic or 
otherwise. The Hindu description of the First Cause sometimes 
amounts to a description of “nothing,” and as often to a description 
of “everything.” Bat this arises from their awkward and extravagant 
efforts to enlarge on the subject, and yet to abstract from the idea, 
all that is limited or particular. The result is often pompous non- 
sense, at least, to European perception. The doctrine of the 
personality and supremacy of the First Cause is not, however, left 
doubtful. We are told again and again, and reminded with indefati- 
gable repetition, that the Supreme Cause evolved the universe, 
together with all the protean host of gods, from his own mind in 
time ; that is, millions of millions of years since. 

Passing westward, we come to the eastern coast of Africa, of the 
religion of which, before Mahometanism reached it, little is to be 
known; we may, however, conclude that it was similar to that of the 
adjoining districts. The ancient religion of Egypt was, like that of 
the kindred tribes of Western Asia, what may be termed a wanton and 
inexcusable substitution, as the object of worship, of heroes and the 
powers of nature, for the Divine Author of all, whose existence, at 
the same time, they never dreamed of denying. Cham, their ancestor, 
is certainly the first of these minor deities. A much lower place in 
the genealogy is assigned to Osiris, who was the principal object of 
their worship. 

The western coast of Africa is the abode of the Negro tribes, 
amongst whom there is much more variety of form and character than 
is commonly supposed. Along the whole Guinea Coast, the people 
not only believe in a Supreme God, but invoke him solemnly as such 
in prayer, and as a sanction for oaths. Yet they are found worship- 
ping snakes, and the most contemptible objects of which any of them 
chooses to make a fetish. They throw away a fetish and adopt 
another, with more or less ceremony, ascribing its virtue only to the 
Superior Deity, who in some way inhabits it for the time. To Him they 
distinctly ascribe the creation of man, black and white; and they 
believe that He will judge them after death. One of these tribes has 
unconsciously let out a secret as to the real ground of all religious 
scepticism which I ought not to omit. There is a partyamong them 
who throw doubt on the doctrine of a future state. The reason is 
well known there. The priests always insist on bravery as the path 
to future happiness—the sceptics are all the arrant cowards in the 
tribe. Not having “ pluck” to earn their share of paradise, they deny 
its existence. Do we see through our ‘“ freethinkers” in Europe, as 
well as the Negroes see through theirs ? : 

The religion oí the West India Islands, when they were discovered 
was essentially the same as that of Mexico and the adjoining conti- 
nent on both sides of the gulf. Cruel and superstitious as was that 
of Mexico, it was still clear in its enunciation of belief in One Divine 
Creator, who produced all things by his word alone. He created 
the ranks of animals in succession, as far as the apes inclusive; but 
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they had no souls, and therefore did not praise Him. He then 
created man with a soul, and Ae praised God. Such is the Mexican 
account of the Creation. : 

Having now examined three zonesof the earth, and having obtained 
from all the same verdict on the question before us, and having 
occupied more space than I intended, I shall take the remaining 
regions in one view, without regard to latitude. ‘ One God Creator 
of many inferior deities,” gives the general idea of the religion of all 
the islands to the north of Australia; but Australia itself is a humi- 
liating contemplation. All that can be said for its wretched inhabi- 
tants is, that it cannot be proved that they do not believe in one 
Supreme Deity. Norcould a more favourable account, received now, 
be relied on, because of their intercourse with Europeans. In a 
demon they do believe; and all analogy leads to the inference that 
obscure and inactive as it must be, they have the other idea also. It 
is of little moment, however, to the object of this paper, that a partial 
exception should present itself in a race the very lowest of all, whose 
intellect never roused itself so far as to urge them to any attempt at a 
polity, or suggest to them to make the slightest provision for the future. 
We leave them, then, and ascend to the Hottentots, who distinctly pro- 
fess their belief in one Supreme “' Captain of the Gods,” as they style 
Him. They have no forms for his worship. They say that they 
know little about Him, because He cursed them for their sins, and 
made them “stupid.” In Loango, and along that coast, their descrip- 
tion of God is, so far as it goes, unimpeachable. So in Caffraria, Dr. 
Colenzo found the Zulus better theologians than himself; which is 
quite possible, as they, poor fellows, were struggling ous of darkness, 
and he z:nfo it. In Madagascar they teach that one God Supreme 
created man, and out of man took, not one, but seven helpmates for 
him. The New Zealanders are distinct in their monotheism, and 
with them we may class all the islanders of the Pacific, since the same 
is true of all whose tradition we have obtained. Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas, Fiji, New Hebrides, the Sandwich, and Friendly Isles are suffi- 
cient witnesses for all. In these the belief in One God is combined, 
as usual, with the superstitious worship of inferior beings, and often 
with the grossest vice. 

Returning to the continent of South America, we find the Brazilian 
idea of God (before their conversion) not obscure, but compara- 
tively poor and anspiritual; and, accordingly, it is only here that we 
find the traces of the Darwinian idea of an actual descent from apes. 
The natives paid more attention to the demon than to God. The 
exact state of the natives of Peru and the other Southern States before 
the reformation wrought by the Incas will never be ascertained. 
The Incas, who, as “ children of the sun,” paid great honour to that 
luminary, considered the other races blinded idolators, and demolished 
all the emblems of their worship, while they remodelled their society 
according to their own immeasurably higher ideas of civilisation. 
But there is proof that even this old race was preceded by another 
much superior to it in the arts of life. Despite of some very strange 
aberrations in domestic morals, the dynasty of the Incas displayed 
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public virtues which render them models for all sovereigns. No 
royal house on earth can show nearly so great a number of rulers, 
each of whom merited the name of ‘‘ the father of his people.” They 
and their subjects worshipped the sun, in a certain sense. But what 
distinguished them from every other pagan race, was the vigilance 
with which they defined that sense from time to time, enforcing atten- 
tion to it with pains and penalties; in order that the sun, whom they 
considered their ancestor, should sof usurp the attributes of the 
Supreme God. They made armed raids upon sun worship, when they 
considered that this abuse was becoming prevalent. Of course any 
sort of worship of the sun was mere paganism; the idea that in any 
way the sun could be a person was sufficiently absurd. Nevertheless, 
they deserve credit for the distinction which they made, which the 
Inca himself expressed on one occasion in this way: ‘‘If I, the Inca, 
were to impose on one of you an unremitting toil, a task without any 
relaxation, you might, perhaps, fulfil it; but I should never impose 
on myself such a burthen, nor if I did, would I keep to the resolution. 
But the sun and the other luminaries go their rounds incessantly, 
never taking rest or recreation, therefore, they are not free; they are 
not gods, but the servants of God.” 

With this clear and sound conclusion of natural reason I end my 
inquiry, hoping that I have proved my proposition, and that my 
readers have understood that proposition to be simply this: that 
blinded and perverted by his fall, the reason of man has yet never 
sunk so low, as to disown its Author, and accept the absurdity of an 
effect without a cause; while in every clime it has displayed, with ac- 
cumulated proof, its hopeless incapacity, without Divine interposition, 
to raise his moral nature, or lead him in any consistent path of virtue. 


EXPECTANS EXPECTAVI. 


’ IS winter still: the birds that cannot sing 
Twitter their dreams of spring. 

Scarce heard, upon the cold, slow breeze doth float 
Many a faltering note 

Of last year’s thrushes, that have yet to learn 
Thrush-music to discern ; 

For Love, that teaches all things, lies asleep, 
And wingéd creatures creep, 

Unconscious of the folded force that lies 
Waiting for summer skies, 

And for the strong awakening that is near, 
The joyous time of year, 
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' For which we wait—I, and the dumb wild things 

“That cannot feel our wings. 

The wet, brown earth, alive with swelling seeds, 
And starred with sprouting weeds, 

Awaits her robe of glory, which the powers 
Of wind and snow and showers 

Wove in their secret places, through the ¢rear, 
Unhappy time of year: 

When I, who only saw the present gloom, 
Sat sullen by the tomb 

Of all the dear dead things that were to me 
Solace and sympathy. 


But now the earth and I can wait in peace, 
Expecting the release 

Of winter’s captives, which in darkness deep 
Are stirring in their sleep ; 

As in my heart the hopes I thought were dead 
Stir in their living bed— 

Stir, but awake not. Ah! will spring revive 
Hopes that are scarce alive ? 

Will buried love and banished joy return, 
When summer sun-rays burn ? 


I know not; but I know the world will be 
Gladsome and fair for me, 

As for its birds, and weeds, and creatures low 
Since God has made me so, 

That to all these my soul is set in tune: 
And if I live till June 

There will be bloom and sunshine in my days, 
And I shall feel the rays 

That colour roses colouring my life 
With rose-hues rich and rife, 

So that I shall not shiver in the gray, 
Cold ending of my day; 

And though no friend in human form be near, 
I shall not lack for cheer. 


Therefore, we do not pine, the earth and I, 
Our joyful time is nigh ! 
M. La T. 
february, 1877. 
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RELICS OF RICHARD DALTON WILLIAMS. 
Part III. 


THE selections I have given from R. D. Williams’s poems have been 
chiefly samples of his Muse in her pathetic and religious moods. 
But “ Shamrock”’ is another illustration of the truth that humour is 
very often akin to sadness; or, as poor Thomas Hood, who was him- 
self so striking a proof of the same, has expressed it :— 


e There's not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


The author of the ‘‘ Dying Girl” and the “ Sister of Charity” was 
the author also of the “ Misadventures of a Medical Student." This 
whimsical series was, perhaps, the most important result of the years 
he devoted to the study of the healing art. Carlyle says in the 
“Life of Sterling’: “ The fact is, that Sterling was made to be a 
poet and not a priest at all”—a statement, the negative portion of 
which is indisputable. Williams, on his part, was made rather to be 
priest or poet thandoctor. He never could get used to the surgery, 
and, in fact, had so little of the leech about him, that he shrank with 
horror from even touching the sanguinary little animal that winds up 
Horace’s Ars Poetica so cleverly. The friend whom I have quoted 
from the columns of Zhe Nation speaks of the poet's “ delicate and 
susceptible organisation,” and insists on his unfitness for the rougher 
work of the world. “A life of cultivation and development, from 
which worldly cares were resolutely shut out, would alone have done 
full justice to his intellect. From the chair of a college, or the desk 
of a public library, he would have uttered himself in music that 
would never die. But the songster of the grove is not a domestic 
fowl, much less a bird of prey. Its sole task is to sing sweet 
songs.” 

Sweet songs and grotesque rhymes were, as I have said, the most 
permanent result of Williams’s medical studies. His ‘‘ Misadven- 
tures’? can hardly be appreciated except by young men placed in 
somewhat similar circumstances. They require also a little know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, for ‘‘Shamrock” has worked into these 
most flowing lines an astonishing quantity of medical terminology, 
the accuracy of which I should be loath to guarantee. It is well 
known, moreover, that comic poetry is very liable to grow flat by 
being kept long. Yet, let us try if poor ‘‘Shamrock,” after a score 
of years, can raise even the ghost of a laugh.* Here, for instance, 


* In the course of my shamrock-gathering explorations I have come actoss what 
seems to be a very curiously verified prophecy. A squib, called “Lord Clarendon’s 
Pound,”’ published in The Nation of November 29, 1851, contains these lines :— 


é Great Dan and De Grey are gone from us; 
That the first is in heaven let us hope; 
And the other—do you think I may promise ?-— 
One day will come round to the Pope.” 
Twenty years after, this nobleman did “come round to the Pope,” not in persor, 
but by his representative ; for Lord de Grey is now Marquis of Ripon. 
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is a ghostly legend, the recitation of which would be emphasised 
most appropriately by an occasional judicious use of the gesture that 
is known in certain circles of society as “taking a grinder’ :— 


“ One day the Baron Stiffenbach among his fathers slept, 
And his relict o’er his ashes like a water goddess wept, 
Till her apparatus lachryma] required so many “ goes” 
From certain flasks, that soon there shone 2 ruby on her nose. 


“ The Dowager of Stiffenbach was fair enough to view, 
And, having her dead husband’s wealth, could touch the rhino too ; 
But yet, of all the neighb’ring nobs, not one would e’er propose, 
Because she wore a ruby, a large ruby on her nose. 


é At this the jewelled baroness was very much annoyed, 
But rival baronesses her perplexity enjoyed, 
For the ruby was a by-word and a triumph to her foes, 
Who, spinster, wife, and widow, all exulted at her nose. 


é The Baroness of Stiffenbach now called the doctors in, 
And freely gave for drugs and shrugs great quantities of ‘‘ tin.’’ 
At length they said ’twas surgeon’s work, then gravely all arose, 
And left her, as they found her, with the ruby on her nose. 


é“ Now came the surgeons. First they voted all the doctors fools, 
Then drew from curious armouries a multitude of tools ; 
That they were armed to fight a bear a stranger would suppose, 
And not to dig a ruby from a baroness’s nose. . 


“ But now among the surgeons vital difference we find, 
For some proposed to cut before and some to cut behind; 
And soon, in scalpelomachy, they well nigh came to blows, 
For the baroness’s ruaby—the ruby on her nose. . 


“ At length came forward one, by lot elected from the rest, 
But, alas! the eager brotherhood too closely round him pressed, 
For they stood upon the corns of the operator’s toes, 
Who, leaping, with the mby, also sliced away the nose. 


“ They stitched it on immediately, yet—wy has not transpired— 
That very day the baroness capriciously expired ; 
Thus died that lovely lady, by a judgment, some suppose, 
For having led the baron, in his lifetime, by the nose. 


“ made her grave three fathoms deep, by Rhine’s embattled tide, 
And bowed her gently downwards by her darling Stiffy’s side; 
But her restless spirit wanders stil), and oft, at evening’s close, 
She haunts the castle ramparts, with her finger on her nose. 


“ Grim reader ! let us blubber o’er the melancholy fate 
Of the quondam Baron Stiffy’s non-teetotalising mate ; 
And for the future solemnly, if possible, propose 
To shun the weird elixirs that bring rubies on the nose,” 
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Mark how skilfully the rogue amplifies the complimentary phrase 
“you're a brick!” in the introduction to one of his ‘‘ Misadven- 
tures :”— 


é There's a tavern off Westmoreland-street, near Robinson and Bussell’s, 
Where I often took the wrinkles from my epigastric muscles, 
And sometimes brought a friend or two right valiantly to join 
In a foray on the ‘ natives,’ or a jousting with Sir Loin; 

And oft I condescended with my solemn host to chatter 

Of steam-engines and rattlesnakes, or any other matter. ' 

I glanced at apple-dumplings, monster meetings, civil wars, 
Ham sandwiches, geology, the Oregon, the stars, 

Hydropathy, the Puseyites, the newspapers, and soup, 

And gave himself advice for gout, his child the same for croup. 
I blarneyed him, I plastered him, I stuck it on in lumps, 

I said he was a ‘roarer’ and the emperor of trumps : 

And I called him, while he boarded me respectably on tick, 
The quintessence concentrated of a sublimated brick.” 


But, in spite of all this elaborate softsawderisation, the misguided 
man sent the impecunious poet to gaol under aggravating circum- 
stances which it would take up several of our pages to recount. I 
will give at full length one only of these ‘“‘ Misadventures,” and that 
‘the shortest. As it is about the Taxman, the motto is selected from 
the Greek Grammar, raise, ra£ac, rater, &C. 


é A moon ago, one morning, as I tried to kill the blues 
By the fragrance of manillas and the very newest news, 
suddenly the echo of a spurious double knock 

° So startled me that both of them dropped from me at the shock; 
But my vinaigrette was near me—it was near me, thank my stars, 
For my nerves are very weak from dissipation and cigars, 
J sank upon the cushions of a lounger nich and thick 
(Like all my other furniture, I had it upon tick), 
Till the valet brought me, grinningly, an oblong billet-doux, 
‘With Queen Victoria’s compliments requesting one-pound-two, 

y_Parnassus, "tis the taxman—he hath called three times before 

‘The phantom’s on the threshold’—the lion’s at the door; 
‘ Say, Tom, I'm sick, or not at home, and won't be back at all.’ 
‘So I tould him, plaze your honour—but he wouldn't lave the hall.’ 
Well, then, thought I, soft solder must be given as before ; 
So I took a gentle stimulant, and hastened to the door, 
In my richest robe-de-chambre, and my Turkish slippers too, 
And my very blandest simper, I began with, ‘Ah, how do?” 
But the taxman spake unto me, ‘ Three times I’ve called in vain : 
By the Hokey, you shall rue it if you make me call again.’ 
(4fen.—Probably this Hokey’s he whom savage Muses sing— 
Of all the islands cannibal the not unworthy king.) 
And then the door he most melodramatically banged— 
A fine emphatic pantomime, expressing, ‘ You be hanged "’ 


“ A week of doubt most terrible, of expectation dire, 
And again the phantom cometh—he cometh in his ire. 
And the taxman spake unto me—he spake with jeer and scoff, 
‘Fork out the blunt instanter, or I'll cant your chattels off.’ 
And thereto, besides, moreover, superadded he an oath, 
But the Muse, unused to swearing, to repeat it here is loath; 
The Muse, a pious virgin, never swears but when she’s vexed— 
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So, alas! for fature critics on this here most classic text ; 
Screw microscopic gles on each philolagic snout, 

If the Muse don't tell you what he swore you'll scarcely make it out. 
But courage, future philomaths! and friends of lyric lore~ 
By Jingo—living Jingo—was the solemn oath he swore ; 

But who this awful Jingo is none know—'tis very odd; 

He possibly of taxmen is the tin-devouring god. 

Jn vain to soothe the worshipper of Jingo I began-= 

¢ Dear sir, P'll tell my uncle, who's a public man, 

And whose ready generosity will glad uckle down 
Whatever tin I ask him for, from a yellow to a brown; 

And if gn call to-morrow, I mayhap shall tell you then 
What Sunday in the coming week you'd better call again.” 
Now the taxman spake of to me, but with eccentric bound, 
Bike a bit of Indian-rubber, uprose he from the ground; 

And falling round the corner, from the horizon and from me, 
Went off hopping like a chess-knight or intoxicated flea. 

But many an tmprecation flitted back on zephyr’s wing— 

By jingo and by Hokey—by Hokey and by Jing; . 

And though I know he loves me so, he'll surely come again, 
With certain raw crustacer, most likely, in his train— 

The phantom and his lobster host with calmness I shall view, 
For my uncle above-mentioned has supplied the one-pound-two,” 


The polite reader who cannot recognise the pawnbroker in this 
obliging relation of the poor Medico would be left in the dark by one 
of the “lights” in “ Dublin Acrostics” which describes “uncle” as “a 
kinsman visited by night.” Although the transcriber has in one 
couplet substitated dangrd and hanged for slammed and the energetic 
participle that rhymes therewith, we fear that the bailiff will remind 
some timid persons too vividly of that new English land-agent in 
“Tipperary, much given to strong adjurations, on whom one of the 
‘tenants reported as follows: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know about his busi- 
ness daylins ; but for dlasphaymious language he's au revoir.” 
The nature of these humorous rhapsodies, and the circumstances 
-in which they were composed and published, make it specially note- 
worthy and worthy of praise that, with all his dash and wildness, the 
‘‘Medical Student” never forgot the warning given in one of his 
-own poems :— ' 
‘Fly, then, fly from passion's ; 
Turn from proud and plocmy sc song— 
Though the flowing marge engages, 
Sorrow sobs the stream along ; 
For if pride the minstrel fashion, 
If he bow the Muse to wrong, 
n uman passion 
Wittihe sacred breath of song, 
Oh! the ruin he occasions! 
Hearts that shrink from naked sin, 


Won by fallen song’s persuasions, 
Gaze, admire, fallsheadiong in.” 


" “Tn fact,” says Mitchel, “there were two Clarence Mangans—cne 
sell known to the muses, the other well known to the police.” This 
-epigram was unjust, even as applied to poor Clarence Mangan, who was 
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not wellknown to the police, and who was, in many respects, singularly 
good and pure; but at any rate there were not two Dalton Williams. 
There was nothing of the supposed Poe-and-Savage type of the poet 
about him. He was a good and honourable man; and in the midst 
of political excitements and all his struggles of various kinds, he was 
a devout Catholic. In the heat of the '48 crisis, Z4e Nation, of July 
15, in mentioning his arrest, says: ‘The character of Mr. Williams 
stands high in a wide circle of friends and admirers for his singleness 
of heart, true benevolence, fervent piety, and generous patriotism.” 
It is not often that ° fervent piety” thus makes itself felt amidst the 
keen strife of parties. Politics, and even controversies of a less secu- 
jar kind, are unfavourable to the milder virtues. When Greek meets 
Greek, we must expect the tug of war; and even a war of words is not 
easily reconcilable with the Sermon on the Mount, and especiall 
with a few of the Eight Beatitudes. No editor has yet been canonieed. 
At the point which we have reached, Williams became an editor; 
yet to this stormy period of his life belong some incidents which might 
occur in the life of a Saint. ‘‘ He was much more ready,” says Mr. 
Sullivan, “to visit the sick and dying than to join the not unfrequent 
symposia of his literary and political friends. From one of the two 
or three companions who had personal knowledge of the fact, we have 
heard of his having left for covering on the bed of a poor sick woman 
whom he was called on to visit in one of the purlieus of Dublin the 
‘anner and outer coats which he had brought on him, and returning to 
his home on a winter night in his shirt sleeves. “This act would sur- 
prise no one who knew him: it was quite in keeping with his character.” 
The incident just narrated took place probably while Mr. Williams 
was discharging his self-imposed duties as a member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. He was one ofthe first of the young men 
who aided in establishing it in Dublin, to which it found its way not 
many years after it was first founded in Paris by that pious and gifted 
Frenchman, Frederic Ozanam,* whose etory, as recently told by 
Miss Kathleen O’Meara, has fascinated so many thousands of Catho- 
lic readers and Protestant readers in tens of thousands. To this con- 
nexion with the Vincent de Paul Society he refers in a letter which 
Mr. D. F. M*Carthy has been so good as to send me. 
“* March 26, 1847. 
‘‘My DEAR DESMOND.—Í send you the standing desk, aad hope that you may 
make conatiess standing jokes and irish ballads upon it. The bearer is vised 
our Society, and deals in Punck and other periodicals, on which be has some 
prot, Ha supplies me, and I recommend you to get your puach through his hands. 
yon are here this evening at eight o'clock, you shall have a cup of coffee on our 
way to Westland-row. Ith best respects to Mr. MacCarthy, and the ladies, I am, 


‘sincerely yours, 
| “BB. D. WULIAMS.” 
“ On our way to Westland-row.” This familiar name —so familiar 
to our Dublin organs of speech that the harsh / and d are dropped in 


pronouncing it—means either Church or Railway Terminus according 
as the context in which it is mentioned is sacred or profane. In the 


*See his Life, published at Edinburgh by Edmonstone and Douglas. 
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present context it means the Church, to which was attached that Con- 
ference of the Society of Vincent de Paul, of which “ Desmond ” and 
“Shamrock” were active members, and not merely honorary members. 
All honour, indeed, to that class of members also. We must not dis- 

e any form of benevolence. Very good in its way is the charity 
that (as the old joke phrases it) “puts its hand into its breeches- 
pocket, like a crocodile, and pulls out half a crown.” Anysort of charity, 
done with any sort of good motive, is good as far as it goes. But there 
is a special blessing in not merely relieving the poor vicariously and 
from a distance, but in coming near them, listening kindly to their 
story, and doubling any alms we are able to give them by accompany- 
ing the giving thereof with a smile of sympathy, or, it may be, a tear. 
This last is even a good substitute for an alms when none is forth- 
coming. ‘Silver and gold I have none”—nor even coppers—‘“‘ but 
what I have I give you.” That is a very nice way the Spaniards have 
of saying ‘‘No” toa beggar: Perdone Usted por Dios, hermano: “Forgive 
me for God’s sake, brother.” And this again reminds me of a little 
poem by Aubrey de Vere, so little that I will give it whole and entire:— 


“é Speak to the end, poor orphan! I 
Am poor, thou canst not poorer be. 
Yet, having nought to give thee, why 
That nothing give ungraciously ?”” 


But perdone Usted por Dios, hermano, for straying into this some- 
what irrelevant disquisition on the difference between active and 
honorary membership of the Society of St. Vincent de ‘Paul. Williams 
was decidedly an active member. This is the era of documentary 
evidence, rummaging in musty archives, poking among faded state- 
papers; and accordingly an obliging gentleman has disinterred for 
me a quarto containing the visiting tickets filled up by the members 
of the Vincent de Paul Society just thirty years ago. Amongst these, 
as clear as if writtén yesterday, are many entries signed by R. D. 
Williams alone, and some by him and D. F. MacCarthy together. 
Under the date of Saturday, the 16th of January, 1847, Williams re- 
ports on the distressed state of three families whom he guarantees as 
being deserving objects for relief. One case is the family of a 
labourer ‘driven from the country by famine and can’t get work in 
town. The eldest girl is thirteen years, and the others eleven, ten, 
eight, seven, three, and one, respectively. As wretched a place as we 
ever saw: dark, cold, and dirty—and there is only one hard bed for 
the whole family.” These are some of the entries which the poet- 
student sets down opposite the printed queries ; and as to the *‘ State 
of health of family,” he reports, ‘ All sick, except the mother, who 
attends to the rest and struggles against everything ;” though doubt- 
less the description he gives in another place applies to this. “The 
mother is a gentle, decent young woman, weak and careworn.” 
And then, under the head of “‘ general observations and remarks” 
(the printed form is responsible for the tautology) he sums up thus: 

‘‘The annals of our Society can furnish few instances of greater 
misery than this. Friendless, landless, penniless, without food, 
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without health, without hope, the wretched family, sick and shivering, 
starves ina corner, while their father is vainly looking for employment, 
and the miserable, half-clad mother—herself requiring at least repose, 
for she is pregnant—is daily less and less able to oppose the strength 
of maternal instincts to the onset of disease. Besides the fullest 
allowance of bread, meal, and soup, we think the Society might 
reasonably advance some money to redeem pledged clothes and pay 
the rent (one shilling a week) for those utterly destitute outcasts.” 

Those were the famine times, but I dare say there are some this 
moment in Dublin suffering hardship almost as severe. Poor Williams 
did his best for them by word and work. We have seen some of his 
work; and, among his words for the poor, he it was that sang that 
lay of the Famine which Miss Annie Keary has enshrined in one of 
the most affecting passages of her clever novel of “ Castle Daly,” 
written in a generous spirit and in a very graceful and finished style. 
In the twenty-second chapter of that “ Tale of an Irish Home thirty 
years ago,” she makes her warm-hearted heroine, Ellen Daly, read 
*‘ with a face wet with tears,” the poem which she quotes in full (pro- 
bably as reprinted from Duffy’s Jrish Catholic Magazine, in Edward 
Hayes’ “ Ballads of Ireland,” the finest collection yet made of our 
poetry), beginning :-— 


‘ Life and death are in Thy hand, 


have mercy! 
The Blight came down at Thy command, 
Christ, have mercy ! 
The famine-pang and fever-pain 
Tear the nation’s heart in twain ; 
Human help is sought in vain, 
Parce nobis, Domine !”? 


We refrain from giving the rest of this “ poetry of sorrow;” for 
there are two or three poems ofa later date which demand recog- 
nition, and, however ‘‘ quotationipotent”’ we may be, we cannot, like 
Tennyson’s often quoted ‘‘ Brook,” ‘‘ go on for ever” with our quota- 
tions. Among the pieces that we pass over with a wistful glance of 
regret, we would fain cite “ Ben Heder,” were it only for the sake of 
holiday recollections, linked with that beautiful spot under its more 
prosaic name of Howth. The Was editor did not reject this as he 
rejected another set of rhymes on the same theme, on the ground of 
their being “‘ unworthy of its hawks and oaks of old, and of the change- 
less beauty of that glorious headland on whose shore Partholan touched 
Irish soil for the first time.” 

We should feel less compunction for utterly ignoring “Shamrock’s” 
audacious parodies—those, for instance, on Clarence Mangan’s wierd 
and musical “ Time of the Barmecides,” and Thomas Davis’ “Oh! 
for a steed.” Of the former travesty we may condescend to give the 
last stanza :— | 

é But mine eyes are goggled, my whiskers dyed, 
And I stoop in spite of stays ; 


May I soon go back to the Dodder’s side, 
ere I fished in my zigzag days! 
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For to Donaybrook back on elastic toe 
y memory ever flies, 
And Y rave of the time, long, long agó, 
When I basked in the barmaid’s eyes; 
And I howl for the time, long, long ago, 
And the light of the barmaid’s eyes.” 


And of the latter we give the three concluding verses :— 
“Oh! for a feed! a bribing feed, at an election spread, 
Where much is said that’s never done, and done that’s never said, 
And biped swine 
To ‘nine times nine’ 
Invert their heels and head. 
“ Qh! for a feed! precarious feed, at boating or pie, 
* nobody nothing,’ and everybody's sick 
eed sudden squalls 
Seize hats and shawls 
Just borrowed, or on tick. 
“Oh! for a feed! by hook or crook, from any good soul at all, 
In rural cot, or pleasure yacht, or festive civic hall ; 
Or in poteen still 
On a Munster hill, 
To stagger, and then te fall.” 


Though parodies do not deserve justice, it would be unjust not to 
place these ingenious absurdities side by side with specimens of the 
two originals. Davis’s war-song ends :— 

“Oh, for a steed, a rushing steed, in any good cause at 
Or else, if you will» charge on foot, or ro eding a leaguered wall— 


In fight, 
To conquer—if then to fall !” 


And Mangan’s supposed translation from the Arabic begins :— 


“My eyes are filmed, my beard is gray, 
I am bowed with the weight of 
X would I were stretched in my of clay, 
With my long-lost youth's compeers ! 
For back to the past, though the thought brings woe, 
ever glides—- 


To the ol, oa tine ne, long, long ago, 
tou the aa ae time. long, lon 
The time of the Barmecdes. ch 


Let us pass on to serious things. Those were “ the Bad Times.” 
“he Famine came,” says Mr. T. D. Sullivan, in the biographical 
sketch to which we have so oíten referred ; “the Famine came, and 
the Continental revolations, and Joha Mitchel’s United drishman, and 
under the combi ned influences of these the Irish national wert 
taken somewhat off their feet.”” Early in the summer of that disat 
trous year, 1848, Williams established a political journal of his own, 
The Irish Tribune, in conjunction with Kevin Izod O'Doherty (now 
prosperous physi cian in Sueensland), and another young doctor, who 
supplied the funds. In the first number (June io, 1848) there isa 
poem by “ Shamrock,” which, though here styled "' The Irish National 
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Guard to his Sister,” ia the same, I find, as a poem which has:been 
sent to me from an American publication in which it did duty again 
under the title, “ To Hester of the Sacred Heart.” It may thus serve 
to mark the point of transition to that second period of our poet’s 
life, the ten years spent at the other side of the Atlantic. As 
there is some rashly worded doctrine broached in one of these quat- 
rains, it is consoling to remember that this Tyrtaeug was full of 
Christian faith, and hope, and charity, millions of miles removed from 
every taint of Pantheism, and, in fact, much more at home with the 
cross and rosary which he assigns to Hester, than with the spear and 
brand which he claims as his own weapons :— 


“ My sister dear, in holy cloister kneeling, 
Serenely gazing on the midnight orbs, 
Their eyes to thine ial dreams i 
While adoration al! thy soul absosbs ; 
Forget not earth, though heaven encamp about thee; 
Forget not him who feebly fights and falls 
Alone, afar, and pilotless without thee, 
In vain for aid amid the tempest calis, 
Thow art as sacred fire before an altar, 
And 1—a watcher in the lonely night, 
With bleeding feet the while o’er rocks I falter— 
Look up and bless the consecrated light. 
Thy tent is where the lightning-sworded Beven 
y the dazzling armies of the suns ; 
But mine afar where gleam the fires of heavep,, 
Pale, pure, and holy as a choir of nuns, 
And thou shalt drink at that ambrosial table, 
Where angels banquet in immortal halls 
While I—oh | were my grosser sense but able 
To bear the light that from their raiment falls | 
To feel his glory like an ocean growing 
For ever r o’er my sinking head, 
Aad on my brow a twilight lustre glowing 
From distant suns in far-off systems shed i 
I fight with steel, and thou with prayer; but whether 
With cross or spear, or Rosary or brand, 
O sister! may we climb the heavens together! 
A patriot’s blood might grace an angel’s hand. 
T deem that all are to one centre tending —~ 
rn, 


With those almost immaculate as thine. 
Yet tremble, sister, tremble and be zealous— 
Elected vessel of a Spouse thou art— 
Who still the more He loves, the more is jealous, 
And thou reclinest on his very heart. 
But I have worshipped from my youth his daughter, 
Chain- breaking Tiberty, at whose 
For weal or woe, to felon-chains or slaughter, 
I do devote myself for this dear land. 
Farewell! Pray Him who drew the stars from chaos, 
Who smiled the darkness into golden light, 
And sent from heaven the sword of Maccabeus,. 
To smile on Erin and defend the right.” 
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‘‘Felon-chains,” or at least imprisonment was his portion very 
soon. The Unrted Irishman had been suppressed by the Executive 
after sixteen weeks’ existence; but a career of only six weeks was all 
that was allowed to the Jrish Tribune. It was suppressed on July Is, 
1848. The following Sunday Williams was arrested at his house, 
35 Mountpleasant-square, Ranelagh, but he was not tried till the 
znd of November. Judge Torrens and Judge Crampton presided at 
the Commission, at which he was defended by Mr. Samuel Ferguson, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and Mr. John O’Hagan, against the charge 
of treason-felony, in having compassed, imagined, or intended to 
depose and levy war against the Queen by the publication of certain 
articles in Zhe Tribune. By a species of poetic justice, or at least by 
a very happy arrangement, the speech in our poet’s defence was 
delivered by a true poet who, so long ago, ten years before Zhe Nation 
newspaper was founded, had sung ‘‘ The Forging of the Anchor” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, so nobly, that when the slashing editor, Chris- 
topher North, then one of the leaders in the literary world, recites it in 
one of the famous Wocles Ambrosianae—for that was the way he took to 
publish the contribution of the unknown Irish lad—the Ettrick Shep- 
herd cries out: ‘‘That’s your own!” and the Professor replies, “I 
wish to God it was,” 

Mr. Ferguson’s speech, besides being manly and eloquent, had 
the greater merit of being judicious and well calculated to promote 
the interests of his client, which is more than can be said for a good 
many eloquent speeches. The following passage has an interest for 
our present purposes. Trying to disabuse the mind of the jury of the 
prejudices created by atrocious charges of socialism and infidelity 
brought against the traverser, his advocate said :— 

“ He is not an infidel. With a charity becoming his Christianity he prays that 
God may forgive his enemies that abominable slander. Gentlemen, I am not a 
member of that ancient and venerable Church within whose pale my client seeks for 
salvation and has found tranquillity and contentment in affliction. But I would be 
unworthy of the noble and generous Protestant faith which I profess if I could with- 
hold my admiration from the services which I am instructed he has rendered to the 
cause of religion and of charity, not only by his personal exertions in distributing the 
beneficence of one of the best and most useful charitable institutions existing in our 
city, but also by his pen in embodying the purest aspirations of religion in sublime 
and beautiful poetry. When I speak of the services he has rendered to religion by his 
poetry, allow me also to say that he has also rendered services to the cause 
triotism and of humanity by it; and it me-to use the privilege of a long appren- 
ticeship in those pursuits by saying that, in my own humble judgment, after our poet 
Moore, the first living poet of d is the gentleman who now stands arraigned at 
the bar. 


Among the witnesses whose evidence the Royal Irish Academy’s 
file of the Freeman's Journal places at my disposal as conveniently as 
if the trial took place yesterday, I will summon only two for the 
defence—priest and doctor. Dr. Bellingham said: “ Mr. Williams 
was my pupil at St. Vincent’s Hospital ; he was a remarkably amiable 
and gentlemanly young man; I consider him a person of a very humane 
and tender disposition, from what I know of him by personal inter- 
course and from the character he bore among his fellow-students.” 
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And the Rev. Stephen Anster Farrell, who was then a curate in Fran- 
cis-street, Dublin, but who soon after became a member of the Society 
of Jesus, deposed that “ he had been acquainted with the accused for 
two years, and knew him to be very charitable and of the most kind 
and tender disposition.” But the Crown sternly interposed when the 
witness was questioned about the authorship of those melodious lines 
to the Sister of Charity, which were to all intents and purposes “ ten- 
dered as evidence” for the traverser. Whether legal or illegal evi- 
dence, they had probably their own weight with the jurors® who, first 
of all, found the accused guilty of publishing the Jrish Tribune, but 
not of intent to depose the Queen, and who, when sent back twice to 
reconsider their finding, returned finally with an absolute verdict of 
Not Guilty. The Freeman's Journal the next morning cited a “parallel 
case” curiously similar to this in the conduct of both judge and jury— 
the case of William Penn in 1670, when indicted for preaching to an 
unlawful assembly in Gracechurch-street—‘‘in which case (says the 
Freeman) the London jury behaved with much the same sturdiness as 
our respected fellow-citizens, and the interpolations of the learned 
Recorder closely resembled the TORRENS dicend: copia which the 
Foreman yesterday encountered.” 

In closing the Commission the judges ordered that Mr. Williams 
should be set at liberty; but Mr. C. G. Duffy, whom two juries had 
failed to convict, was detained in prison for a third attempt which 
was to end like the others. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE IRISH CHILDREN’S FIRST COMMUNION. 
In THREE PARTS. 
Part JII.—TuHer Great Day, 


A WERK, one brief week only, and the day 
Of First Communion shall have dawned. Dear child! 
Thy Saviour cometh. Oh! prepare the way: 
Ye only wants a pure heart undefiled. 
Banish from thine each thought untoward and wild, 
And grow more like to Him this heavenly Guest, 
More holy, and more humble, and more mild. 
So will He come with joy into thy breast, 
Lavish his treasures there, and sweetly take his rest. 


“Mr. Kevin O'Doherty remarked the day before, that every Catholie (to the 
nomber of thirteen) had been “challenged” by the Prosecution in empanelling his jug 
and the names, &c., show that these recalcitrant jurors also were testants, 
is mentioned as creditable to them in the present context, 
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Another week! But much is still to do— 
In turn the children at the good priest’s side 
Must kneel to purify their souls anew 
In that all-cleansing, sanctifying tide 
Which from the Sacred Heart flows far and wide. 
No heart is pure enough for this great feast, - 
Yet Christ would share it with us ere He died, 
And his Heart’s yearnings never since have ceased : 
And now He comes to these, his dearest though his least. 


There are rich, vivid moments in life’s day— 
Chiefly to young and guileless spirits given— 

Keen, exquisite joy that will not, must not stay, 
For this is earth around us, and not heaven. 
This fullest rapture, without taint or leaven 

Of sin or sadness, can be felt by none 
More perfectly than by the child that, shriven 

From its least trace of evil, thought or done, 

Sees in clear morning sky the First Communion sun. 


“The sun shines brightly out, as if it knew 
How many hearts are glad to see it shine; 
For all the dresses white and ribbons blue 
Borrow a brighter glow, O Sun! from thine. 
Whole months of sunshine would these maids resign 
(What matters hay crop or the ripening corn ”) 
To be secured until this day’s decline 
From drenching downpour and from mist forlorn— 
All sunshine bright as now, this First Communion morn. 


Yes, till the day’s decline; for not till then 
These snowy garments shall be doffed. In bands, 
Through lanes and hamlets, and then home again, 
They'll shyly march, with interwoven hands, 
Less gay but happier than their wont. Thy sands, 
O Time! should glide less rapidly to-day. 
But now 'tis early morning, yet there stands 
A little knot at stages on the way, 
Eager to shine among the churchward-bound array. 


Thus the procession gathers on its course, 
And in fair order gains the chapel-gate, 
Where Father John with pride reviews his force, 
Chiding the few who even now come late, 
(As come they will, how long soe’er you wait.) 
Then to its proper place each class proceeds, 
And each one tries, although the strain is great, 
Not to look round, but kneeling prays or reads— : 
The prayers oí such as these the great God hears and heeds. 
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And now the belfry’s hushed. A final thrill 
Of deeper expectation ; for at last 
The vestry-door opes wide and wider still: 
In red and white the servers flutter fast, 
Each to his post, with tapers tall which cast 
A dull glare “mid the sunshine. Then all stand 
Until the mitred Sire hath slowly passed, 
Bearing his crozier in his trembling hand— 
A fatherly old man, austere, yet kind and bland. 


The children think that bishops must perforce 
Have snowy heads like this which lowly bends 

In prayer at altar-foot. Meanwhile, of course, 
Fach little heart its private prayer suspends, 
For see! the Bishop now the steps ascends 

With Father John in surplice by his side, 
Who, slightly timorous himself, pretends 

The boys’ manceuvres carelessly to guide, 

And rubrical mistakes with quiet skill to hide. 


. The Mass begins. They kneel, and e’en the priest _ 
Kneels where he’s wont to stand, and strikes his breast 
At their Canfiteor; and, when they've ceased, 
He speaks out slowly, solemnly the rest. 
O First Communicants! pray, pray your best, 
For time is passing, and the moment nears . 
For which so many prayers have been addressed— 
So many longing sighs and heart-wrung tears— 
. Pray now with tears to Him who falling tear-drop hears. 


The Gospel o’er, the servers seat them round 
Upon the altar-steps; the rest sit, too, 
And nought is heard save the impressive sound 
Of many silent hearts. “ My children, you 
Who are my joy and pride, my treasure true ”— 
So doth the Bishop his discourse begin 
Which I in vain might strive to preach anew, 
For (more than words) his looks, tones, gestures win 
Their way to innocent hearts undimmed by care or sin. 


“Happy, my children, happy, happy ye! 
The Lord is with you. He who said of old 

‘ Suffer the little ones to come to Me, 
The tender, snow-white lambkins of my fold ’— 
He cometh now within your breasts to hold 

Sweet converse, and his gracious gifts to shower. 
Ah! not by man’s tongue can the tale be told 

Of all the works of grace and love and power 

That He, the hidden God, works in Communion-hour. 
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“ List to his prayer: ‘My child, give me thy heart f 
From this entreaty turn not cold away, 
But beg Him of his bounty to impart 
All gifts and graces of this blessed day, 
And seal your hearts as all his own for aye. 
So when the years, many or few, are fled, 
Through which God willeth you on earth to stay, 
He who shall month by month your souls have fed 
Will at the last come thus to bless your dying bed. 


“ Oh! in the days or years ’twixt now and then 
May God be with you all, my children dear ! 
May you grow up good women and good men. 
If God should spare you long to labour here, 
May you live happy in his love and fear! 
Most precious earnest of that love is given 
To you this mora. Pray! for the moment's near 
For which to fit your spirits ye have striven— 
He comes into your hearts whose smile is heaven of heaven. 


“ Pray, then, my dear ones! Bow each heart and head 
Before the awful Deity that deigns 

To stoop so low our wretched souls to wed. 
On high, in glory, love, and light He reigns; 
Yet on our altars hidden He remains, 

To come into our hearts. Your hearts to-day 
Will first receive Him. Children, still take pains 

To welcome Him as sweetly as ye may; 

Pray on, then, in your hearts; pray, dearest children, pray !” 


The solemn rites proceed. The Sanctus bell 
Is followed by the double chime that bends 
Each head in worship. Wrong it were to tell, 
In such rade rhyme, of Him who now descends 
"Mid these his dearest and most cherished friends— 
The young, the poor, the simple. Let us pray 
That these fresh hearts for ours may make amends, 
And that our icy chill may melt away 
In these warm memories of First Communion Day ! 


M. R. 
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WIT. 
BY ISAAC TUXTON.- 
I. 


ELIGHTED surprise is the common immediate sensation 
following fresh knowledge of an elevating or curious kind. 
henever relations are established between ideas, knowledge 
of some kind is communicated. The sensation of delighted 
surprise springs from relational knowledge especially. Philosophers 
and mathematicians establish essen/:a/ hidden relations between ideas 
of things, in their several fields of thought, and the delighted surprise, 
consequent on the full perception of these relations, is grave and pro- 
found, as is the labour gone through in fusing the different ideas into 
one living whole. The deepest joy is grave, not gay. But there are 
lighter relations, links, analogies, by which cognitions of all sorts, 
apparently /ofo celo distinct and often contradictory, run into one 
another so as to make a delightfully surprising ideal compound out of 
heterogeneous or opposing elements. The relations which enable us 
to fuse such conflicting or distinct ideas may be called literary. They 
constitute the basis of all figurative language. Men of letters, poets, 
orators and wits have here a common field of work. Their peculiar 
gifts, therefore, are very closely related, if not really identical. By 
the discovery of essential or scientific relations between ideas of 
things, the truths of philosophy and the laws of nature are demon- 
strated; by the discovery of real, subtle, but superficial relations, poets, 
prose writers, orators, and wits, surprise, delight, refute, convince, 
persuade, incite, restrain, cheer, console, and in innumerable, inde- 
finable ways, energize in human intellects, wills and emotions. No 
wonder it is so difficult to pack poetry, oratory, or wit into a definition 
when we see the endless variety of effects produced. The cause con- 
tains the effects somehow. 

Only those perceived relations between cognitions, which provoke 
smiles and laughter, are ordinarily called wit; but Iam much mistaken 
if all the bold, striking figures of the orator and the poet, which delight 
and move in any way, may not as truly be so called. Enthusiasm, then, 
and tears, and the thousand other emotions of our mysterious being, 
which the poet and orator, by means of their peculiar language cause, 
are as much the effect of wit as smiles and laughter. Humour—after 
all, humour is but a branch of wit in sentient creatures. It is the wit 
of the emotions: We can, it is true, in general assign its field of 
action different from that of wit, but the line that divides them cannot 
be drawn, and they run into one another continually. Ina sentient, 
intellectual creature, they are necessarily co-existing phases of. the 
same power. 

Sydney Smith says that the feeling of wit (that is, wit in its more 
restricted or ordinary sense) is produced by those relations of ideas, 
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which excite surprise, and surprise alone. He gives the following 
story as an example. Louis XIV., being extremely harassed by the 
repeated solicitations of a veteran officer for promotion, said one day, 
loud enough to be heard, “ That gentleman is the most troublesome 
officer I have in my service.” ‘That is precisely the charge (said 
the old man) which your majesty’s enemies bring against me.” Does 
the relation here established between the king’s rebuke and the witty 
officer’s confession of its truth and triumphant defence of himeelf by 
the same confession excite surprise alone? Surprise primarily, bet 
almost, if not altogether contemporaneously, admiration for the cleves- 
ness of the wit, unselfish joy in his triumph, satisfaction in seeing the 
king defeated, and keen sense of delight in our own exercised power 
of taking in rare and subtle relations without effort. What did the 
officer do when the king’s bitter speech pierced him to the quick, 
blighting, as it would seem, all his hopes? Instantaneously he saw 
its bearings with regard to himself, his shattered hopes, the king dis- 
pleased, his own past services, his wish to propitiate his royal master, 
is hoping against hope of yet attaining what he sought for, and, 
baving thought through this and much more, he sees, by acknowledg- 
ing in one respect the truth of the king’s remark (that is, establishing 
a relation between it and the object of his wishes), he can gain all 
his ends, as well those before as after the rebuke. Herein lies the 
wit of the agent. The percipients of his wit take in all these bearings, 
too, instantaneously; and surprise, admiration, sympathy, and the 
triple satisfaction, all expressed by smiles and faughter, succeed. 
The multitude of so many expressed and implied acts taking place in 
a moment should not astonish us, when we rememher how the mind 
works, especially when some powerful stimulus is applied; e.g. in 
, realising the situation, reviewing means of facing the peril, 
choice of what seems most feasible and salutary for self and others. 
Again, in disputation, and in numberless other circumstances, the 
mind sees at a glance what it would take pages to express. An in- 
stant of time is made up of an indefinite number of infinitesimal 
rtions. In each infinitesimal part a spirit can act, and mind is spirit. 
Resides, just as the corporal eye can take in thousands of different 
objects at the same indivisible moment, so the “ mind’s eye” can see 
thousands of relations of ideas absolutely contemporaneonsly. Admi- 
ration and sympathy, both sai gexeris, and a soothing sense of superi- 
ority of some kind in the percipient, seem to be what distinguish in 
their effects phenomena, which make us smile and laugh, from phe- 
nomena of the same gift which cause emotions of beauty, sublimity, 
enthusiasm, pathos, &c. Not, as Sydney Smith seems to say, that 
wit stops short at surprise, whereas these other relations of the sexs 
divimsor go on from that and call into being other emotions ; though, 
in affirming this, he seems to allow, that the phenomena are radically 
identical, since the primary effect of each is the same. 
What constitutes the peculiar beauty of a passage like the following? 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
‘Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the vorace of their Efe, 
Is bound in shallows and in mis>:ries.” 
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Here we have the physical phenomena of the tide, such help and 
obstacle to boatmen, run into the experiences of human life bya 
mental combination, so as to surprise, delight, and move us strangely. 
By the same literary relations between ideas, Holy Scripture, all 
impassioned oratory and real poetry, drive home to our hearts, feebly 
grasped, or difficult, or overlooked ideas and truths. Surprise is the 
first effect of all these perceived literary relations; then delight in 
our almost effortless act of perceiving such subtle links ; then peculiar 
emotions, according as the relations move us to smiles, laughter, 
tears, enthusiasm, high resolves, or noble aspirations. But in all there 
is the fundamental sameness caused by the perception of surprising 
relations between mental objects in totally different spheres of being. 

- I will now give briefly the substance of the foregoing remarks. 
Surprise is the first effect of relational knowledge. Delight follows; 
and both surprise and delight take their complexion from the relations 
established. The mental power of the poet, orator, literateur, and 
wit, for perceiving rare, delicate, real, superficial resemblances, links, 
or relations, between ideas of things apparently the most remote from 
one another, is one and the same. However, the phenomena of this 
power, which provoke smiles and langhter, are alone commonly called 
wit. They are distinguished from the other phenomena of the same 
faculty, not in that they produce surprise alone, while these others go 
further ; but, in that they produce admiration of, and sympathy with, 
the agent, both sus generis, together with a feeling of superiority of 
some kind in the percipient, and the surprise, admiration, sympathy, 
and self-satisfaction are expressed by delighted smiles and laughter. 


TO ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


LL art is born of love, and leads thereto; 
Love is the nurse of genius; they who move 
heir fellows most, the most are moved by love. 
Great painters and great poets always knew 
_ The human soul, as well as art, to sue; 
No feet were swifter than their own to rove 
"Mid sacred temple and symbolic grove, 
. Where Love holds court, to worship and to woo. 


And thon who playest to earth a painter’s part, 
Hast as a woman and a lover smiled ; 

And we shall know thee all thy sunny life 

Less as the matchless mistress of thine art 
Than as thy father’s and thy mother’s child, 
A poet's sister and a soldier’s wife.* 


,. “See the note appended te “Love's Roll Call” in the last mumber of this 
Magazine. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA.* 


BY MELBOURNENSIS, 


S in the case of the North American Indians, the Australian 
aborigines have suffered from contact with the white man. Of 
the thousands that once roamed in rude freedom over the hills and 
valleys which Europeans have seized and made their own, not many 
hundreds now remain. The survivors generally live in the outskirts of 
the settlements, retiring before the steadily advancing wave of civi- 
lization. Before they accepted the gifts of the white man, and allowed 
him to take up his abode among them, the aborigines were, on the 
whole, a vigorous and healthy race. But the white man brought 
with him strong drink and civilised vice, with their natural result, 
manifold disease, and a blight fell upon the native population. Inured 
to hardship, they had flourished in their primitive wildness; but, like 
the beast of the forest, that will droop and die behind the bars of a 
cage, they became enfeebled in the midst of the restraints and ener- 
vating ease of civilisation, and rapidly disappeared from earth. 
Whole tribes have been swept away, of which even the name is no 
longer preserved. Strangers possess the lakes and rivers that once 
were theirs, and they shall never more hunt the opossumand kangaroo 
in the woods and over the plains of Australia. The individuals who 
live within the limits of the colonies are, in most instances, but 
degraded specimens of the race. To form a true idea of the Austra- 
lian savage, we must seek him in the wilds to which no white man 
has yet penetrated, or judge him by the accounts of impartial travel- 
lers who were the first to become acquainted with his appearance and 
customs. 

From such accounts we learn that the blacks of Australia are of 
middle height, though they sometimes reach a majestic stature. 
They walk with an erect carriage, and a proud, independent mien. In 
colour they are seldom decidedly black. The prevailing hue is that 
of copper in a great variety of shades. Their hair is not woolly, but 
long, glossy, and curling. Of their beards, which are, in many 
instances, full and flowing, they are usually very vain. Their eyes, 
though sunken, are large and brilliant; the nose is broad, the mouth 
wide, the lips thick, but not protuberant, and the forehead low, 
massive, and perpendicular. The forehead is higher, and the under 
jaw less projecting than in the Negro. Muscular and well-propor- 
tioned, they are easy and graceful in the motions of their body. 

“ When an aboriginal young man,” says Mr. Bonwick, “is adorned 
for a corrobory (dance), with his hair parted, greased, and curled, his 
sinewy and finely chiselled limbs untrammelled with dress, his noble 
bust artistically decorated with ochre, and his joyous face beaming 


*The writer is indebted for much of his information to Mr. Bonwick’s work, 
é“ William Buckley and his Port Philip Black Friends :” Melbourne, 1856. 
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with exuberant good humour, he presents a far more pleasing object 
to the lover of natural grace, than the bejewelled, scented, patent- 
booted, smirking fop of Regent-street.” 

The easy self-possession and, at times, the cold and haughty in- 
difference which characterise the Australian savage in the presence 
of white men, tell of the life of unrestrained freedom which he enjoys, 
acknowledging no controlling power save the wayward inclinations 
of his will. Captain Sturt, when exploring the river Murray in 1829, 
was the first European to visit the numerous tribes that lived on its 
banks, and he has left pleasing descriptions of his experiences among 
them. A few extracts from his journal will give a pretty good idea 
of the aborigines in their wild state :— 

“ Some natives were observed running by the river-side behind us, 
but on turning the boat’s head towards the shore they ran away. It 
was evident they had no idea what we were, and, from their timidity, 
feeling assured that it would be impossible to bring them to a parley, 
we continued onward till our usual hour of stopping, when we pitched 
our tents on the left bank for the night, it being the one opposite to 
that on which the natives had appeared. We conjectured that their 
curiosity would lead them to follow us, which they very shortly did; 
for we had scarcely made ourselves comfortable when we heard their 
wild notes through the wood as they advanced towards the river: and 
their breaking into view with their spears and shields, and painted 
and prepared as they were for battle, was extremely fine. They stood 
threatening us, and making a great noise, for a considerable time, but 
finding that we took no notice of them, they at length became quiet. 
I then walked to some distance from the party, and taking a branch 
in my hand, as a sign of peace, beckoned them to swim to our side 
of the river, which, after some time, two or three of them did. But 
they approached me with great caution, hesitating at every step. 
They soon, however, gained confidence, and were ultimately joined 
by all the males of their tribe. I gave the first who swam the rivera 
tomahawk (making this a rule in order to encourage them), with which 
he was highly delighted. I shortly after placed them all ina row, 
and fired a gun before them. They were quite unprepared for such 
an explosion, and after standing stupified and motionless for a moment 
or two, they simultaneously took to their heels, to our great amuse- 
ment, I succeeded, however, in calling them back, and they regained 
their confidence so much that sixteen of them remained with us all 
night, but the greater number retired at sunset. On the following 
morning they accompanied us down the river, where we fell in with 
their tribe, who were stationed on an elevated bank, a short distance 
below, to the number of eighty-three, men, women, and children. 
Their appearance was extremely picturesque and singular. They 
wanted us to land, but time was too precious for such delays. Some 
of the boldest of the natives swam round and round the boat, so as 
to impede the use of the oars, and the women on the bank evinced 
their astonishment by mingled cries and yells.” 

Some time after the party was pursued by two large bodies of 
savages, which appeared on opposite sides of the river. The two 
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divisions soon united on the right bank, and “the whale then followed 
us, gays Sturt, “without any symptom of fear, but making a dreadful 
shouting, and beating their spears and shields together, by way of 
intimidation. It is but justice to my men to say, that in this critical 
situation, they evinced the greatest coolness, though it was impossible 
for any one to witness such a scene with indifference.” The explorer 
landed on the left bank to rest his men, and while an encampment 
was being formed, he advanced to the water's edge, accompanied by 
Mr. M‘Leay, another of the party. He invited the blacks on the 
opposite side to an interview, holding out a branch in token of friend- 
ship. After great hesitation, the savages laid aside their spears and 
crossed the river. They were led to the white men’s camp, where the 
first who approached received a tomahawk, and the rest some pieces 
of iron hoop. At sunset they left, but three of their old men remained 
at the fireside all night. ‘They are undoubtedly,” Sturt declares, 
‘‘a brave and confiding people, and are by no means wanting in 
natural affection. In person they resemble the mountain tribes. 
They have the thick lips, the sunken eyes, the extended nostril, and 
long beards; and both smooth and curly hair are common among 
them. Their lower extremities appear to bear no proportion to their 
bust in point of muscular strength, but the facility with which they 
ascend trees of the largest growth, and the activity with which they 
move upon all occasions, together with their singularly erect stature, 
argue that such appearance is entirely deceptive. The old men slept 
very soundly by the fire, and were the last to get up in the morning. 
McLeay’s extreme good humour made a most favourable impres- 
sion upon them, and I can picture him, even now, joining in their 
wild cry. Whether it was from his entering so readily into their 
mirth, or from anything peculiar that struck them, the impression 
upon the whole of us was, that they took him to have been originally 
a black, in consequence of which they gave him the name of Rundi. 
Certain it is, they pressed him to show his side, and asked if he had 
not received a wound there—evidently as if the original Rundi had 
met with a violent death from a spear-wound in that place. The 
whole tribe, amounting in number to upwards of 150, assembled to 
see us take our departure. Four of them accompanied us, among 
whom there was one remarkable for personal strength and stature.” 
The latter proved eventually of great service to them in very criti- 
cal circumstances. At a certain portion of the river they found about 
six hundred natives awaiting them in a threatening attitude on 4 
sandbank, towards which the boat was drifting. The aborigines wer 
armed with clubs and spears, and filled the air with hideous battle- 
cries. They wore their war-paint, some having lines of white drawn 
along their ribs, arms, and legs, to make them look like skeletons, 
while others were covered plentifully with grease and yellow ochre. 
They presented a terrific appearance, as filled with fury and uttering 
loud yells, they kept their spears quivering in the air in eager expec- 
tation of the near approach of the boat. Sturt and his men were in 
great danger, and were just on the point of firing upon the savages, 
when from the bank opposite the latter a man suddenly flung himself 
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into the water, swam quickly to the hostife natives, and drove the 
foremost back from the river. ‘‘ At one time pointing to the boat, at 
another shaking his clenched fist in the faces of the most forward, 
and stamping with passion on the sand.” It was the friendly, stalwart 
savage who had been with them a short time before, and who arrived 
in this singular and unexpected manner to save them from imminent 
peril. He protected them on another occasion from a hostile tribe 
who were about to attack them when the boat had stuck fast in the 
river. 

The Australian aborigines are generally naked, but in cold weather 
they use a long cloak made from the skin of the oppossum, or kanga- 
roo, and sewn with sinews of animals. This cloak contains an aper- 
ture for the head, and hangs from the shoulders to the knees or the 
middle of the leg.: The garment is open on the side so as to leave 
the right hand and arm free. Among the coast tribes seaweeds and 
rushes serve the purpose of skins. But few ornaments are worn, It 
is singular that it is the men, not the women, who use them. Feathers 
of the emu (Australian ostrich) or of the cockatoo, with the teeth of 
the kangaroo and the claws of birds, decorate the person on great 
occasions, while further beauty or splendour is sought by curling the 
hair and carefully painting the body. Raised scars cover the bosom, 
or, as in the women’s case, the back. 

A European lady was once visited by a fine looking woman of the 
aborigines. She thought that the present of a bright cap and gown 
would improve the appearance of her visitor, but found it did not. Next 
day the same woman visited her again, clothed, to the lady’s surprise, 
in the usual robe of kangaroo skin. But her surprise was much in- 
creased and her amazement excited, when she saw the woman’s 
husband make his appearance at the door of the room, his brawny 
limbs enveloped in the gown, and his beard and dusky features peer- 
ing from under the gay head-dress. 

Being a nomadic race, they do not confine themselves for any 
lengthened period to fixed habitations. Shifting their ground when- 
ever their wayward fancy suggests a change or game becomes scarce, 
they establish a new encampment by branches of trees arranged so 
as to protect them against the wind, or by logs or reeds covered with. 
grass, bark, boughs, or skins. But, in certain localities, especially 
within the tropics in the north and north-east, where a superior race 
of aborigines exist, substantial and well-made huts are found. 

The savages display much more ingenuity in the construction of 
‘their weapons than in building dwellings. Unacquainted with bows 
and arrows, they use as weapons principally spears and shields. The- 
top of the spear bears sharp pieces of quartz fixed into it with gum. 
A throwing stick, ia which the spear rests, is used for projecting 
the weapon with greater force. The shield is made of gum-tree wood. 

Another weapon is the waddy, a thick, heavy stick or club. But the- 
most singular of their instruments of war is the boomerang, a curved 
blade of wood which, when flung forward, will return towards the- 
spot whence thrown, in such a way as even to strike an object behind 
the person who threw it. Their hatchets or tomahawks consist of a 
25 
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large, sharpened stone, fitted into a handle of wood. They use jave- 
lins pointed with hard wood, stone, or bone. Nets for entrapping 
game and fish are woven by the women from roots whose fibres are 
separated by mastication. Those nets are strong enough to hold the 
emu or the large kangaroo. On the Murray, the blacks are skilful in 
spearing the fish. Sometimes during the dark hours of the night a 
whole fleet of canoes will cover the broad waters of the river, each 
boat drawing the fish within reach of the spear by a blazing torch of 
odoriferous wood, fixed in the prow. Occasionally a savage dives 
into the river-depths, carrying with him a light spear; he feels for the 
fish among the stones and holes of the bottom, and soon appears at 
the surface with one of the finny tribe quivering on the point of the 
weapon. To catch the wild duck, the aborigines swim down the 
stream with their heads concealed in a bush, or they keep beneath 
the surface, breathing through a reed till they get under the bird and 
seize him from below. They are very adroit in noosing with a long 
rod and bait the turkey and wood-pigeon. The graceful, but wary 
Lyre bird (Afenura superba) cannot be so caught, but often falls a 
victim to a skilful cast of the waddy. 

According to the most celebrated explorers, the Australian abo- 
rigines are naturally good humoured and affectionate, frank, open, 
and confiding; but they are frequently roused to sudden bursts of 
fury, and they become then vindictive, cruel, and treacherous. It is 
unjust in Europeans who have experienced their anger, to describe 
them as always characterised by the latter feelings. If such feelings 
have been often displayed towards white men, it is because the savages 
naturally regard them as aliens and usurpers, who deprive them of 
their hunting grounds and the means of subsistence. Among them- 
selves quarrels and wars are of frequent occurrence, though seldom 
attended with fatal results to any great extent, Their life, exposed 
as it is to the elements, is not without its enjoyments. Living amidst 
the picturesque and beautiful scenery of Australia, beneath a sunny 
sky, and in a fine climate, they wander from one hunting-ground to 
another, and fish in the lakes and rivers, free from anxiety or care; 
they fight when it is their humour, or they feast and make merry in 
their temporary resting-places. ‘‘Their camp,” says Mr. Bonwick, 
‘‘is a very home of buffoonery and laughter. Without the conven- 
tional decorum and restraint of our civilised society, without our 
jealousy of vanity and punctilious observances, they gambol with the 
freedom of roistering children. Such an idea as suicide never comes 
into their minds; they have no bills to meet, no position to sustain. 
The condition of the old men in a tribe is honourable, gratifying and 
fattening; their counsels are treated with respect; they marry the 
young wives, and they may eat what they please,” 

Some have described the blacks of Australia as the lowest in the 
scale of rational beings, placing them, in fact, little above the beast. 
The description is incorrect. Those who have had the best oppor- 
tunity of being well informed on the point, testify that the Australian 
savages possess a mental acuteness and propriety of judgment not to 
be despised. Sir T. Mitchell says :—‘ They are-as apt and intelligent 
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. as any other race of men I am acquainted with.” Mr. Parker, who 

had been protector of the aborigines, declares that ‘they are just as 
capable of receiving instruction, just as capable of mental exercises, as 
any more favoured race.” The children are described as fine, healthy, 
and sprightly, and as only needing to be taken early in hands and 
trained to different habits to become the equals of civilised children. 
Like the North American Indian, the aborigines of Australia are re- 
markable for exceedingly acute sight and hearing, and for enduring 
patience. Their quickness of perception is chiefly displayed in follow- 
ing the trail of man or of game. The slightest impression on the 
ground or grass, the displacing or breaking of a twig, is enough to 
enable them to follow the object of pursuit with certainty and rapidity. 

They have invented names for every species of animal, fish, and 
vegetable they use, but they possess little power of generalisation. 
They have no word to express the generic terms fish, tree, bird. A 
countless number of dialects, or rather of different languages, exists 
on the continent, tribes living within a few miles of each other having 
scarcely a word or phrase in common. This variety is due to the 
very slight intercourse between the various tribes, and to the custom 
of dropping, in certain circumstances, old words and inventing new 
ones. When a member of a tribe dies, the survivors never mention 
his name. Thus on one occasion a man died whose name was the 
word used by the savages to designate fire, and it then became neces- 
sary to change the word for fire and invent a fresh one. They have 
words for ‘‘one,” “two,” “three,” but to express “ four” they say 
‘*two-two ;” for “five” they say ‘“‘two-three,” and so on. Several of 
their languages exhibit much grammatical refinement, especially those 
of the northern portion of the continent. The verb has nearly all the 
moods and tenses of the Greek ; while the noun, pronoun, and adjec- 
tive have a dual, as well as a plural form. An extract from Mr. Bon- 
wick’s work will give a fair idea of the language. 

é“ Almost all the words end in vowels. There are five vowels and 
sixteen consonants. There is a want of the c, f, j,x,orz... The 
following, from the Murray dialect, will show the declension of 
nouns :— . 

* Nominative: Meru, man; Merakul, the two men; Mera, men. <Achtve Nomi- 
matsve: Merinnanna. Genitive: Merining; Merinnimakul; Merinnarango. Dave: 
Merininnanno; Merinnakulamanno; Merinnaramanno. Accusative: Meru; Merakul; 
Mera. Adbéative: Merinni (with); Merinnakulamanno; Merinnaramanno: Merin- 
nainmudl (from); Merinnakullamammud1l; Merinnaramainmud.’ . 

“ Among the Murray pronounsare Vgape,1; Ngurru, thou; Vgedlu, 
we two; Vgupul, you two; Vgennu, we; Ngunnu, you; Ninni, he.” 

In some of their songs the Aborigines exhibit much poetic feel- 
ing. We give one translated freely into English by Mr. Richard 
Howitt in 1840. Itis the lament of a mother on the death of her child: 


Tullamarine (a wild flower.) 


é Tullamarine, thou lovely flower, 
I saw thee in a happy hour; 
When first I gazed upon my boy, 
I saw thee with a mother’s joy. 
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“ Methought thy beauty on me smiled ; 
And by thy name I called my child; 
And thence alike with RÍ were seen, 

Both boy and flower, Tullamarine. 


“ The lights of heaven appear and go; 
Both stars and flowers their seasons know ; 
Thus, in thy season, thou art seen, 

Sweet earthly star, Tullamarine. 


“ Soother of many a weary hour, 
By mountain-stream, in forest bower ; 
I gathered thee with choicest care, 
And wore thee fondly in my hair. 


* Wide wandering through the woods away, 
Where with thy bloom the ground was gay, 
I called thee then the “flower of joy,’ 
Sweet namesake of my darling boy. 


“He grew, he flourished by my side, 
He ran, he gathered thee with pride; 
" But, woe is me! in evil hour, 
Death stole away my human flower. 


“TF wander in my sorrow’s night, 
My star is emptied of its light ; 
Thon, flower of joy, art changed to grief, 
Thy dews, my tears, are on thy leaf. 


*¢ Therefore do I behold in vain 
Thy beauty, look on it with pain ; 
I see thee with an inward groan, 
Because I look on thee, alone. 


“ All things my sorrow seem to share, 
There broods a sadness on the air ; 
There hangs a gioom along the sky, 
My boy is dead, and thou shouldst die. 


“ Now for the joy which long I had, 
The sight of thee must make me sad: 
So in m path no more be seen, 


Bat d is grave, Tullamarine.” 


Singing, and music produced by beating with the open hand on 
‘tightly-stretched skins, accompany the corrobory or dance, in which 
the savages take great delight. The corrobory is celebrated with 
much ceremony. An eye-witness thus describes one which took 
place by moonlight :— 

‘‘Certain important-looking old gentlemen are gliding about, 
consulting and giving directions about the fee. The performers see 
that the pipe-clay lines of beauty upon their body are in proper order, 
redaubing where necessary. After an amount of fussing, coquetting, 
fidgetting, and confusion, worthy of a more civilised reunion, there is 
a fall to places. The ladies squat near the fires, clear their throats 
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for a song, and give an extra tightening to their drums. The old 
men sit or stand in groups. The young men spring blithely into the 
centre, accompanied by an involuntary ha! ha! of admiration from 
the throng of ebon beauties. Some little bantering passages between 
the sexes are silenced by the seniors, in growls from their white-haired 
lords, and spiteful snappings from the shrivelled hags of mammas. 
Silence is called; the ranks are formed; the moon’s beams rest upon 
the naked performers. With bunches of gum leaves in their hands, 
and others round their ankles, like flying Mercuries, the dancing men 
are ready. The band strikes up. Slowly moving their bodies from 
side to side, the young men gracefully and tremulously move their 
hands to the measure. At a signal, the legs commence a sintilar 
motion, having a most grotesque and unnatural appearance. The 
flesh of the thigh and calf is seen quivering in a most extraordinary 
manner. This excites deep interest in the spectators. Exclamations 
of delight issue from the eager witnesses of the performance at some 
peculiarly charming and difficult wriggling of limb. After sundry 
chasseeing, the men break their line, rush together in a mass, without 
disorder or confusion, leap upwards in the air, wave their boughs over 
their heads, utter a loud ‘‘Waugh!” and, bursting into laughter, join 
in a melée of chattering, and receive the hearty congratulations 
of their friends.” (“William Buckley and his Port Philip Black 
Friends,” pp. 59, 6o. 

The commonly-received opinion with regard to the majority of the 
Australian aborigines is, that they have no idea of a Supreme Being. 
They make use of no prayers, and have no form of public or private 
worship. A singular belief with regard to the life which sacceeds 
death seems to have been adopted by them since the coming of the 
whites. They think that when they fall down and die, they after a 
time ‘‘ jump up white fellows.” It is said that a semi-civilised savage, 
when about to be hung for some crime in Melbourne, cried out: 
“Very good; me jump up white fellow; plenty sixpence.” He was 
consoled by the prospect of all the énjoyments which the money he 
should have as a white man would purchase for him. Their moral 
character does not reach a high standard. Polyganty is the prevailing 
custom ; and conjugal infidelity, though discountenanced and punished, 
is by no means rare. Nearly all their quarrels result from disputes 
about the women. Infanticide prevails to a great extent, especially 
in the case of half-caste children. The latter they regard as no better 
than the wild dogs of the country. Infanticide is occasioned princi- 
pally by the difficulty of providing proper nourishment. The food of 
the adults is not nutritious enough for very young children, and as 
the mother does not wean her offspring till it has reached the age of 
three or four years, the infants that are born in the meantime are 
usually killed. When reasoned with on the sabject, the aborigines 
reply that it is no use to have picaninny, because “ white fellow shoot 

em when ’em young man.” It is certain that they eat the flesh of 
enemies taken in battle, but there is no safficient testimony to show 
that human flesh is preferred by them to other feed. . 

Not many attempts, we grieve to say, have been made to ameliorate 
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the condition of the Australian savages. The author we have so 
often quoted says: ‘‘There have not been wanting some feeble 
efforts to christianize the natives of Port Philip and the neighbouring 
colony of New South Wales. But all such attempts have failed. 
Besides difficulties previously mentioned, there are other powerful 
antagonisms—the restlessness of the people, the active opposition of 
some settlers, and the bad example and teaching of many white men” 
(‘‘ William Buckley and his Port Philip Black Friends,” p. 73.) Mr. 
Bonwick speaks of Protestant missions. The only Catholic mission 
of these colonies is situated in Western Australia. It had to contend 
with many difficulties in the beginning, but it is now in a flourishing 
condition. The New Norcia Mission, as it is called, is conducted by 
Spanish Benedictines, whose superior, Dr. Salvado, is a bishop. The 
history of the mission is very interesting, and we hope to be able at 
some future date to make the readers of the IRIsH MONTHLY acquainted 
with it. We shall merely say a word at present on the way in which 
the mission was begun. More than twenty years ago, Father Salvado, 
accompanied by another priest, sought an encampment of blacks in 
the wilds of Western Australia. On seeing them, the savages, who 
had never before gazed on a white man, seized their spears and 
shields, and assumed a menacing attitude. But the missionaries, un- 
dismayed, continued to advance, making signs of friendship. The 
savages allowed them to enter the encampment. The missionaries 
then took some sugar and began to eat it. The blacks, seeing this, 
wished to taste the sugar, and conceived such a liking for it that their 
visitors soon gave out all they had. A friendship was thus established. 
The missionaries henceforth followed the savages in their various 
wanderings, using the same food, and sleeping, like them, on the 
ground in the open air, till they had acquired a good knowledge of 
the black’s language, and were enabled to lay ‘the foundations of 
their mission. 

It is much to be regretted that Western Australia is the only 
colony supplied with missionaries for the aborigines. There is sore 
need of them, especially in Queensland, where the blacks are very 
numerous. The Jesuit Fathers of Victoria and of South Australia are 
few in number, and scarcely able to cope with the amount of work 
which they have to do in the large cities where they are established. 
If their numbers were sufficiently increased, they would gladly found 
a mission among the neglected aborigines. Perhaps nowhere on 
earth would fewer difficulties be encountered in an attempt to renew 
the wonders of the far-famed missions of Paraguay than in the wilds 
of Northern Australia. ~ 

An excellent secular priest who had laboured for some time among 
the Murray tribes, wrote lately from Queensland (where he has found 
a more ample field for his zeal), giving a description of the condition 
of the aborigines in that colony. The letter which was addressed to 
a prominent member of the Society of Jesus, in Victoria, opened with 
the statement “ that the writer had succeeded in obtaining from the 
Colonial Parliament a measure by which every aboriginal who wishes 
to settle on the land may have a homestead of 320 acres, (20 being 
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arable, with assistance from government in establishing the settle- 
ment. There are a great many tame blacks,” continues the letter, 
‘* scattered throughout the settled districts of the colony, who are 
fit for such a settlement, and would desire it if made acquainted 
with the possibility of obtaining it, and how to set about it. I have 
not yet met a black in contact with civilisation, who would not like 
to be civilised when the feasibility of it was explained to him. As 
far as I can see, when their temporal wants are supplied, they are 
disposed to listen to the truths of Christianity. What they would 
do after hearing them, I cannot tell. I have not been with perfectly 
wild blacks ; but they are said to be more docile and tractable than 
the semi-civilised, except where they are hostile, ‘To. start a mission 
among them would, I think, require a considerable amount of men 
and means. Ifa mission were opened in the north, among the tame 
Blacks on the confines of those who are being exterminated on the 
Palmer,” I believe the poor creatures who are hunted there by the 
whites would be glad to take refuge at the mission, and the tame 
ones could be employed to entice them thither. The main difficulty 
of acquiring the language arises from the want of books; but this 
want can be to a considerable extent supplied by black interpreters. 
Each dialect is generally more or less understood for a considerable 
distance, sometimes for a hundred miles in different directions. But 
alas! Messis quidem mulfa, operarii autem pauct! What am I in this vast 
Colony which is more than ten times as extensive as England and 
Wales. Absolutely nothing! If Catholic missionaries do not im- 
mediateiy come forward, I apprehend that the blacks will fall. into 
the hands of the Protestants.” 

The letter concludes thus: “As the settlement of whites on the 
gold-fields and in the pastoral districts is very rapid, so is the des- 
truction of the Blacks by them and the native police (aboriginals 
trained as policemen). Immediate assistance would save thousands 
of them and settle them on the land, who otherwise must perish by 
poison and shot. The Bishop of Brisbane (Right Rev. Dr. Quin), 
38 very anxious to help them, but he has no missionaries.” 

The colonies are, unfortunately, but scantily supplied with priests, 
who find that they have more than enough to do among the white 
population. In the meantime, the native Australian race is passing 
Yapidly away. Like the leaves that fall in the forest at the approach 
of winter, they drop silently and unnoticed into the grave. Mutual 
wars, conflicts with Europeans, disease, infanticide, and the decrease 
of game, are in constant operation to thin their numbers and put a 
Stop to their further propagation. It is sad to witness their extinc- 
tion, but doubly sad to see them disappear from earth, enveloped in 
such a night of ignorance and error. Thousands have been already 
Swept away, and those that remain are melting like a vapour from the 
face of the land that gave them birth, while there is none who will 


* A gold-field exists there, and the di are by no means scrupulous with re- 
to the way in which they get rid of the hostile blacks. They employ, as the 
ter seems to indicate lower down, poison and the rifle for that purpose, 
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stretch fortha hand to give themaid. The white men who have deprived 
them of forest and stream, of Jake and mountain and plain, are surely 
not free from obligation with regard tothem. After injurmg them 
so much, after contributing so materially to their rapid decay, they 
ought to do a great deal more than they have done to make compen- 
sation for the past. If they fail in this, they cannot be held guiltless 
of the destruction of the native Australian tribes. The precept of 
Christian charity knows no distinction of colour, and the dusky 
savage of Australia is as much our neighbour, in the Gospel 
sense, as a white man. It were well for him if we would do to 
him as, in like circumstance, we would that others should do 
to us. 





NEW BOOKS. 


I. Poems for Catholics and Convents, and Plays for Catholic Schools. 
. By the Sisters of Mercy, St. Catherine’s Convent, New York 
City. (New York. 1894.5 

Insipx and outside this is really a charming book. The somewhat 
awkward title which we have quoted describes it accurately en 
provided that under the term “ Catholic” we understand “ Irish’’ also, 
as people generally do, thanks be to God, especially in the United 
States, from which this handsome volume has been sent to us. It 
has been “ printed and stereotyped at the New York Catholic Protec- 
tory, West Chester, N. Y.,” which is, no doubt, an Industrial School 
or Orphanage, or some such charitable institution. Weconfess that 
this circumstance increases our wonder at the complete finish and 
elegatice of the printing and every detail of the material get-ap of the 
book. The book consists of a variegated and very pleasing assortment 
of poems on almost every conceivable topic connected with Faith and 
Fatherland, the fatherland being, of course, as we have implied, poor 
old Ireland. No matter where the theme may begin, “ the heart un- 
travelled fondly turns” to Ireland before the ead of the poem with 
Some sach simple prayer as this (p. 528) '— 


‘¢God bless the dear old land, the dear old people, 
God bless their hearts and homes each day ariew; 
God keep them in their faith, and in their country, 
And keep them unto both for ever true !” 


* An interesting letter on the Australian Aborigines will be found in the 7424, 
January 8th, 1876. A, perusal of it will more than repay the trouble of looking it 
UP After mentioning how Protestantism has failed to make Christians of the A 

ines, and how the Catholic Church has been unable to do anything through want 
of priests, the writer fea Irish Catholic gentleman, long resident in Aastralia) zealously 
exclaims, in concluding his letter: “For the honour of God, for the honour of our 
holy religion, for the salvation of the souls of the poor aborigines, I pray God that 
my ¢ffusion may meet the eye and engage the heart of some holy misstoner to enter 
upon the work of their conversion, and save them from the degradation and ruin 
which otherwise is their inevitable lot.” . 
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We do not know how many Sisters of Mercy have conspired in 
producing this anthology, or whether “ Sister M. A.” who signs the 
clever preface, is responsible for all except those marked “*M.C. S.” 
We suspect that nearly all of them have flowed from one heart. 
Plenty of Acarf there is in them; but we think that, in gathering them 
into this volume, a more rigid self-censorship ought to have been 
exercised. No doubt some of the pieces which would thus have been 
condemned to remain in the caterpillar state of manuscript may give 
pleasure and do good to many souls ; but the behests of art ought to 
be attended to, even by those who hope and pray that their words 
may become the instruments of grace. There is no reason why 
** pious poetry’ should spoil beautiful themes by slovenly metre or 
slipshod commonplace. The very talent shown in these pages makes 
us regret all the more that many of the poems have the air of mere 
improvisations, while they would have been worthy of that patient 
study which alone secures the fit expression of the swift inspirations 
of the heart. 

The second part of the book, “Poems and Plays for Children 
only,” will amuse grown-up folk also, who can say with Santa Claus, 
in one of those rhymes, “though physically forty, my heart feels 
young once more.” 


Il. 4 Daughter of St. Dominic. By Grace Ramsay, Author of “A 

Woman's Trials,”’ ‘‘ Iza’s Story,” &c. (London: R. Washbourne.) 
THE name given on the title-page transcribed above, shows that this 
is an earlier work of the writer who has since allowed us to thank 
her under her true name for many pleasant and edifying books, of 
which this is one of the pleasantest and most edifying. Miss 
Kathleen O'Meara has a good deal of what she herself speaks of 
somewhere as ‘‘ that charming and untranslatable gift called esprit.” 
Lively and interesting as are her own fictitious sketches, they do not 
exceed in interest or beauty this story of a real life. 


TI. My Refurn to the Church of Christ. By H. A. Vanver Horven, 

Barrister-at-law, and Member of the Second Chamber of Holland. 

Translated from the Dutch. (London: Burns and Oates. 1877.) 
Monsicnor Caprt, in his preface to Mr. Bagshawe’s useful book of 
instructions for converts, “ The Threshold of the Catholic Church,” 
remarks that no two persons seem to be led to the fold of Christ in 
precisely the same way. This conclusion may be drawn from the 
various accounts of their motives given by different converts- 
Frederic Lucas, an English quaker, and Dr. Silliman Ives, an 
American bishop; Maziere Brady, an Irish parson, and Hope Scott, 
a London lawyer; Coventry Patmore, the poet, and John Oxenford, 
the critic; nay, men in circumstances less dissimilar than those 
whom we have on purpose matched unequally—men like Lord Dun- 
faven and the Marquis of Ripon, or even like Dr. Newman and 
Cardinal Manning—if we could learn the process of their conversion 
(and three out of these few, and very many more whom we could 
name with hardly any effort of memory, have in fact described it for 
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us), they would be found to have all travelled by different ways to 
meet in the one Catholic Church. . 

The account of a recent conversion given in the well-translated 
book which lies before us, has an independent interest of its own. 
It is the work of a lawyer of Holland; and one point which will 
strike a reader accustomed to consider Dutchmen as phlegmatic 
as their swamps is the almost excessive fervour of its tone. But the 
legal training of the writer does good service also, as in the following 
passage :'— 


“I do not intend to write here an apology for the Catholic faith, but a sincere 
explanation of the current of thought by which, with the grace of God, I became a 
Catholic, In doing so, I have to put forward a principle which, in my opinion, is 
most important in investigating the truth, and without which I should never have © 
arrived at an exact decision, namely, that points of minor inportance never should 
draw our attention from the principal question, I was greatly convinced of the im- 
portance of this principle by reason of my legal practice. Almost every cause admits 
of arguments on both sides, and this to a certain extent without bad faith. Very 
seldom is the right of one party so clearly and thoroughly established, that there are 
no objections and arguments to be brought forward by Opponents. When a ‘layman’ 
listens to the pleading of two advocates of talent, he will always feel what Henri IV. 
felt, who, in such a case, cried out : ‘ma _/oi, sls ont tous deux raison.’ But those ad- 
vocates themselves, or at least their impartial colleagues and the judges, generally 
know which of the two defends the true cause and which tries to blindfold justice. 
For they examine the cardo questionis, the decisive point of the question, and alwa 
look to that, so that all arguments not to the point, however shrewd and plausible 
they may be, exercise no influence over their judgment.” 


This is a very sensible view, It is unreasonable to dwell on 
such difficulties as communion under one kind, for instance, 
while leaving in abeyance the plain and decisive question of the 
existence of one visible Church with whom the Redeemer promised 
to abide for ever. 


IV. Magister Choralis: A Theoretical and Practical Manual of Gre- 
gorian Chant. Translated and enlarged from the 4th German 
edition by the Rev. N. DONNELLY, Cathedral Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Dublin. (Ratisbon, New York, and Cin- 
cinnati: Pustet.) 

THE original of this work is of the highest authority, having been 

composed by the Rev. F. X. Haberl, Choir-master of Ratisbon 

Cathedral, who was charged by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

with the revising and editing of the new choral books of ecclesiastical 

chant, the recent official publication of which is an important epoch 
in the history of Gregorian music. The present translation has been 
executed with the author’s permission, and under his personal direc- 
tion, embodying all the improvements of the 5th German edition, 
which has appeared simultaneously. Brought out by a firm which 
has at its command the amplest resources for the publication of 

Church music, the price of this most useful volume is surprisingly 

low, even when the cost of binding is added to it. 
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A CYNIC. 


BY ETHEL TANE. 


ND so your life has been a dreary story 
Of treachery against you, leal and true; 
And little of our nature’s tender glory 
Is yet revealed to you. 


You think that you are wise and I am dreaming 
The dream of youth—as beautiful as vain— 
That friendship is another name for scheming, 
And love is—love of gain. 


My friend, not long ago my dull existence 
Passed slowly by within a city drear, 
I watched the endless roofs, the smoky distance, 
The sparrows, prating near. 


At length a footstep mounted to my attic: 
One entered in and reached to me his hands, 
And now I go with him—O joy ecstatic ! 
Across the meadow-lands. 


The saucy robin trills his carol near us, 
The lark arises at our very feet, 
While speckled thrush and blackbird often cheer us 
With mellow notes and sweet. 


And he—my guide—has promised me that yonder 
Are built the nests of doves and nightingales, 
In secret woods where we alone shall wander, 
In more sequestered vales. 


But _you—you look for doves in city alleys, 
For nightingales among the sparrow crew— 
Then marvel that the music of our valleys 
Is still unheard by you. 
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WINGED WORDS. 
XVII. 


1. There is such a thing as an affectation of not being affected.— 
Anon. 

2. Among the Khond Indians, when two meet, the younger says: 
é“ I am on my way ;” and the elder replies: “Go on” [Which thing 
is quoted for a parable. 

3. These bitter sorrows of childhood! when sorrow is all new 
and strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly beyond the weeks 
and days, and the space from summer to summer seems measureless. 
— George Elliot. 

4. Think before you speak, think before whom you speak, think 
why you speak, think what you speak.— Anon. 

5. Greatness is not shown by those who go to one extreme, but 
by those who touch both extremes and fill the space between them.— 
Fascal. 

6. I will hold to the principles received by me when I was sane, 
and not mad—as I am now. Laws and principles are not for the 
times when there is no temptation: they are for such moments as 
this, when body and soul rise in mutiny against their rigour. Strin- 
gent are they; inviolate they shall be.—(Charlotte Bronté. 

. Prudence is the virtue of those who command, not of those 
who obey.—S/. Ignatius. 

8. No evil dooms us hopelessly except the evil we love and 
desire to continue in and make no effort to escape from.—Mrs. Lewes. 

o. We must find our duties in what comes to us, not in what we 
imagine might have been.— 72, same. 

10. Don't be forecasting evil, dear child, unless it is what you can 
guard against. Anxiety is good for nothing if we can’t turn it into a 
defence. But there is no defence against all the things that might 
be.— Zhe same. 

11. The worst of innovations is the rigid execution of obsolete 
and ambiguous laws.—Anon. 

12, If men would only say what they have to say in plain terms, 
how much more eloquent they would be.—Coleridge. 

13. The most active or busy man that hath been, orcan be, hath no 
question many vacant times of leisure, while he expecteth the tides 
and returns of business, except he be either tedious or of no dispatch, 
or lightly and unworthily ambitious to meddle with things that may be 
better done by others.— Bacon. 

14. Earnestness is the basis of good conversation.—Anon. 

15. In youth the absence of pleasure is pain; in age the absence 
of pain is pleasure.—A zon. 

16. If a writer does not mind his P’s and Q’s, pathos is apt to be- 
come bathos. 

17. It is no virtue to frown at irremediable faults. 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 


CHAPTER X. 
DEGG’S ESCAPE. 


Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the very person 
under discussien; the duke’s carriage was seen coming along the 
drive, and we assembled before the door to meet him. He was 
always at home at Exdale, where he seemed able to shake off the 
shackles of his position and move at ease. Thither he came at brief 
intervals to enjoy the sunshine of the family circle, where the children 
expected “Duke,” as they called him, to tell them stories about kan- 
garoos and dodos, and where he took counsel on many practical points 
with that wise old Mary. 

Greetings over, he was shown to his room, whither, at his request, 
I accompanied him to take charge of sundry packets of unanswered 
letters, the daily acknowledgment of which was one of the duties 
which he held sacred. Before we again descended to the drawing- 
room I took occasion to inform him of the presence of Miss Oswald. 

“We have had some passages-at-arms together,” I said. “What 
do you think of her ?” | 

‘‘Much like the rest of her genus,” he replied. ‘‘ They would be 
offended with us if we were to call them the soffer sex, since they’ve 
taken to chaff and yachting buttons.” 

‘You are not often so severe,” I replied. ‘In this instance I 
do believe there is something hidden under the chaff. I begin to 
suspect the existence of a heart.” 

‘She has a head, I know, and one famously fall of rubbish: as to 
the other appendage, I will take it on your word.” 

“Do you know, Grant, I wish you would take her in hand; it’s 
much like taming a wild cat, I know, but it would be worth the 
labour.” 

Grant shook his head. ‘‘I know Florence well,” he said; ‘‘she 
rises to an argument like a trout to a fly, and would stand out against 
an archangel for pure love of contradiction.” 

“If the archangel were clothed in the garb of a High Church 
parson, I believe she would; but the tears were in her eye’ when I 
talked to her to-day about Australia and Father Daly.” 

““So you've been blabbing, and made the little girl cry over your 
story, and were moved by ‘the watery witness in her eye’ to believe 
in her possession ofa heart? Really, Jack, it savours of the senti- 
mental.” 

“ No, no, Grant, nothing of the sort, I do assure you; but the 
poor child is in want of a better helping hand than Wilfred Knowles, 
who does his very best, and only drives her in a contrary direction.” 

" Well,” said Grant, “we'll think it over; but the taming of young 
ladies is not exactly my vocation.” 
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We went down stairs, and were met by Oswald, who barely gave 
himself time to shake hands with the duke, before he brought forth 
the iniquity of Degg, and demanded instant justice. “You'll prose- 
cute, of course ; he hasn’t the least rag of a case, and at last we shall 
be rid of the rascal.” 

“I am sorry to disappoint you,” said Grant, in a very unexcited 
tone, “ but I don’t intend to prosecute.” 

“ Not prosecute!’ cried Oswald. ‘‘ But, my dear Leven, Aave you 
read his last week’s article >” 

“Yes,” replied the duke. “Verney put it into mv hand as I was 
getting into the carriage, and I read it coming along.” 

“Well 2” 

“Well ?” 

“ You won't let the fellow escape this time with impunity “”” 

' “Yes, my dear Oswald, life is too short to spend it prosecuting 
rascals; if Degg has a fancy for publishing fancy biographies of me, 
he is perfectly welcome; I shall neither bring him into court, nor 
shall he bring me.” 

Oswald’s disappointment was intense : but something in the duke's 
manner made it difficult for him to pursue the subject, and he had to 
content himself with an expressive gesture which, if interpreted, 
might be understood as meaning either despair at the eccentricity 
of his friend, or a fervent desire of impaling the unhappy culprit. 

During dinner, and the hour or so of conversation that followed, 
the duke was chiefly absorbed by Wilfred Knowles, who talked to 
him about Glenleven, and religious rules, and the practices of the 
Fathers in the Desert. till Florence could not conceal her impatience, 
and even Oswald fidgetted. I thought that Grant himself must be tired 
of it, but, if so, he did not betray it in his manner; he appeared to be 
giving Wilfred his whole attention, and was always courteous and kind. 

As soon as she found herself out of earshot, Florence gave vent 
to her indignation. “ Your duke should certainly be canonized,” she 
said; “‘ he has done two heroic acts this day; he has pardoned Degg, 
and listened patiently to Father Wilfrid for the space of two hours.” 

** Oswald will never forgive him the first achievement, nor you 
the second.” 

“Well, but are they not both rather of the supernatural order “ 

“ Probably,” I replied; ‘‘as yet, I confess, I do nct understand 
his motives in the matter of Degg.” 

“H Mr. Knowles would but be quiet for a minute, I would make 
bold to inquire : can’t you create a diversion 7” 

The diversion, however, was effected by the duke himself, who 
having succeeded in obtaining a short respite, took refuge in an arm- 
Chair near us. 

“So it is really true, then,” said Florence, “that Degg is not to 
be delivered over to the tormeators? I assure you, Charley bere was 
a.ready preparing the faggots.” 

“I daresay he would have run a fair chance of burning in that 
fourteenth century Mr. Knowles is so fond of,” replied the dake; 
“ but we are happily fallen on days of toleration.” 
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Florence paused; and it was with the least possible amount of 
timidity that she said at last: “Is it very impertinent? I don’t mean 
it so; but may I ask your reasons ?” 

‘Reasons for what ?” 

“For not punishing him. Was it generosity °” 

“Well, I’m not very fond of revenge, or of law courts either. I 
don’t think they're the best places in the world for fostering charity.” 

“ And was that all?” | 

“ No, not quite, perhaps,” and it was his turn to hesitate. “Well, 
Miss Oswald, I'll say to you what I could not say just now to your 
brother, when he was at such a white heat of frenzy. All circum- 
stances considered, I should feel it shocking if Degg were to be held 
up to judgment for libelling me, when for these many years past law 
court after law court has declared it impossible to call him to account 
for libelling my Master.” 

“Your Master f” ejaculated Florence. 

“Ves; why do you look so astonished ?” 

“I don’t think I exactly understand.” 

“Why, my dear Miss Oswald, it’s what every one knows; this 
poor creature has found it to his profit to put out week after week the 
most offensive articles on religious matters. He has not been content 
with assailing what he calls sacerdotalism in all its branches; he has 
attacked Christianity along the whole line, the most sacred things 
and the most sacred persons. I should not like to offend your ears 
by repeating the titles of some of his things; yet for all this blas- 
phemy he has escaped scot-free; and after that, do you suppose I 
would allow damages to be given against him for some silly lies about 
my character? It would go against one’s instincts of faith: at least 
that is my feeling.” 

There was a long pause: Florence leant her head on her hand, 
and seemed to be really thinking; Grant took up a book of photo- 
graphs, and I sat by and watched the scene, which deeply interested 
me. At last she spoke: ‘‘ Faith—yes, it must be a wonderful thing; 
a wonderful motive-power to those who possess it.” 

““ And don’t you possess it >” 

“ No, and I suppose I never shall. Don’t be shocked. It must 
be a grand thing to believe as you do; but to some minds, even whilst 
they admire, it is simply impossible.” 

“ Do you mean deliberately to say that you believe nothing ?” said 
Grant, looking at her with those grave, penetrating eyes that were so 
rarely turned to meet the gaze of another. She seemed almost to 
tremble under their power. 

“ No, not quite that; but not what you would call believing.” 

“ Let us come to particulars,” said Grant, “for I don’t believe 
that you believe nothing. And if there is any one thing you do be- 
lieve, obey it, and it will lead you further.” 
le I don’t understand,” said Florence. “Please to explain your 
self.’ 

“Well, I will take the first element of faith; you believe in God ?” 

“ Of course,” she replied. 
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and Alexia liked to call it running away. By-the-by, Charley, 1 
wonder you don’t get posts or something put up there; the road goes 
amazingly near the edge of the cliff.” 

“ Of course it does,” said Oswald. ‘‘That’s where the baker’s 
cart went down, horse and all, so, at least, says the Exdale tradition.” 

“Well, I think you ought to prevent the butcher from following 
him,” said Florence ; and there the matter dropped. 

Guests arrived, and we went to dinner. Florence had for her 
next door neighbour an old gentleman who appeared to be prosy : but 
she gave him her undivided attention, or seemed to do so. For all 
conversational purposes, however, she was extinguished, and I was 
left to speculate whether this result was due to the achievements of 
the duke or of Dobbin. 

During the rest of the evening, Grant had to receive and return 
the attentions of the company invited to meet him. But he was one 
who never forgot, and he watched his opportunity. At a convenient 
moment, when the buzz was general, he found means to approach 
Florry, and address her without observation. Engaged at a chess- 
table within ear-shot, I was able, while considering the next move of 
my queen, to catch their dialogue. 

“ Am I right,” said Grant, ‘‘in supposing that the drive to-day, 
by Baker’s Bit, was not altogether pleasant ?” 

She looked at him. ‘‘Has Edward told you?” she said; then, 
after a moment, ‘‘ I don’t want Mary to hear about it; but the pony 
backed ; it’s a horrid place; we were all but falling.” 

“Was there really danger ?” he inquired. 

‘‘Yes,” she replied; “the left wheel must have been over; I don’t 
know how much Edward saw, but I could see clear down the cliff, 
two hundred feet to the bottom.” 

““A terrible moment,” said the duke. ‘I have known such in my 
life ; they condense into a second the sensations of years.” 

“They do, indeed,” said Florence, “ and they clear away many 
clouds.” Then she was silent, but it was a silence that seemed to 
indicate that there was something more she half desired to say. 
Grant did not hurry her; he held his tongue, and gave her time to 
gather up her courage; and at last she found her voice, but it was a 
very husky one. ‘‘I remembered your words; I shall never forget 
them. It is all confusion now, but they will lead me somewhere, I 
don’t yet know where. Only this I want to say: When I looked down 
that precipice, I felt that He was my Master.” 

“ And I think that is check-mate,” said my adversary, a mild young 
parson, astonished at his own success; but in truth, my soul had been 
rather in my ears than my eyes, and in my joy at Florry’s capitulation 
I lost my queen and my game. 

é“ It’s all right,” I said; ‘‘some losses are a real victory.” 

He stared, as well he might; and I daresay it was next day re- 
ported in Exdale that Mrs. Oswald’s brother was more than a little 
eccentric. 

“You will let me give you your revenge,” he said, replacing the 
pieces, whilst I continued to play the eaves-dropper; but there was 
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little more to hear; only the duke’s parting words. ‘ Well, that’s all 
as it should be; and if you remember my words, don’t forget little 
Edward’s.” 

“ How so ?” 

“é At the edge of the precipice he prayed, and you were saved ; it 
was a lesson.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Florence. ‘‘ I know what you mean ; I thought 
of it when he told me.” 

And so the conversation ended. 


The next morning we left Exdale for a week at Glenleven. Ed- 
ward was left behind, Florence pledging herself that he should come 
to no harm, and that riding and fishing should not altogether banish 
the Latin Grammar. Grant was silent for a while as we drove away ; 
at last he said: . 

“ You were right about that poor child, and I was wrong. One 
is always wrong in judging that people have no hearts. Everyone 
has one, only they can’t always find it.” | 

“ I suspect Florry found hers at the edge of Baker’s Bit,” I said. 

“ Yes, and she was a brave girl, too, to hold her tongue about 
that adventure for fear of frightening Mary. Most women would 
have jabbered about it for a fortnight.” 

“The daughters of Eve do not certainly owe you much in the way 
of compliment,” I said ; “but my belief is that Florence only needs the 
faith to rise far above the average. She is a good way off yet, though.” 

“Yes,” said Grant; “but she is in the right way. We must get 
them to say a lot of rosaries for her at Glenleven.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
GLENLEVEN. 


A DRIVE of eighteen miles brought us to the outskirts of the moors 
among which Leven had planted his Christian colony. From that semi- 
mountainous district, topped with granite peaks, and girded by its 
forests, more than one river took its rise, and found its way through 
‘plains and valleys to the Southern Channel. It was a lonely, unen- 
closed, uninhabited district, sufficiently far removed from cities and 
the hum of men to savour of the wilderness. How beautiful I felt 
it! and how my companion seemed to revel in the freedom and fresh- 
ness of the mountain air and the solitude. At an opening of the 
hills we came rather suddenly on the village, formed of well-built 
cottages, not boasting of what Leven would once have called the 
intolerable affectation of Oakham picturesqueness, but still pleasant 
tothe eye, and as he was careful to inform me, rejoicing in good 
ventilation and drainage. The houses and the walls were all built of 
granite ; it was the cheapest material because close at hand, and it 
gave a grand, solid, and somewhat ancient tone to the erections. 
Leven did not fail to point out to me, as we passed, the goodly struc- 
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ture, from which swung the sign of ‘the Leven Arms,” the tavern, that 
is, where, as he said, ‘“‘ Nothing and nobody was licensed to be drunk 
on the premises.” A little out of the village, in a charming spot, 
fenced about by beech-woods, and looking down the valley, was the 
Duke’s house, a modest little cottage attached to a small farm-house, 
containing six rooms, to which it was his custom to retire when he 
wanted rest and solitude. 

He entered it with the glee of a man who finds himself at home. 
Two sitting-rooms, and a couple of bedrooms, with one for his at- 
tendant. This was all. The furniture was plain and solid, the bed- 
rooms having the rural look of cottage neatness and poverty. Ofthe 
sitting-rooms, one was a dining parlour, the other his private study ; 
it looked into a little garden, where grew some common flowers, stocks 
and wall-flowers, and roses, and huge beds of mignonette, “ my 
mother’s favourite flowers,” as he said, the perfume from which was 
borne through the open window. I looked around; on the wall were 
one or two prints of devotion, in plain black frames, a book-case 
tolerably well filled, and some plain, old-fashioned furniture. “Now 
this is Paradise, old fellow,” said Leven ; “ we'll have dinner first (no 
French cookery, you'll remember), and then go down to the monas- 


I shared his happiness ; to have him here in this corner of the world, 
away from his letters and his cares, in the free, fragrant air of the 
mountains ; it was inexpressibly delightful; and no French cookery 
was ever done justice to as was that first homely little dinner in Glen- 
leven Hermitage. 

We rose from table, and sallied forth on our road to the monastery. 
He led the way through the little garden, and we had not taken two 
steps when we came on a view of the majestic pile through an open- 
ing in the trees, and as we stood to gaze at it, the deep tone of its 
chiming bells came up from the valley. It was built, like everything 
else at Glenleven, of granite, and seemed extensive; but what struck 
me most was the vast size of the Abbey Church, and its roof of 
loftiest proportions. 

“ Aye, you'll see all about that presently,” said Leven. ‘I'll just 
tell you, to begin with, that the monks were their own architects. I 
put in my word as to size, and so on, but the grandeur is in their own 
design ; monks should best know what monks require.” 

We reached the gates, and ringing at the door, were ushered bya 
lay brother into the guest-reom, which looked monastic enough in the 
severity of its fittings, In a minute or two the door opened, and two 
black-robed figures entered ; one, to whom Leven knelt for a blessing, 
and whom I guessed to be the abbot, and another younger man, 
whose expressive countenance beamed with pleasure, as he greeted 
his friend ; I did not need to be told it was Werner. 

I had never before been in the company of religious, and imagina- 
tion helped impressions which under any circumstances would have 
been powerful. The abbot, like most of the community, was German, 
and after a few minutes of pleasant, easy talking, they told us that 
vespers were about to be sung, and conducted us to the church. 
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As I entered, I was transfixed. I had been prepared for vastness, 
but not for such as this; nor yet for the wonderful religiousness of 
that stately severity. A cruciform building; the two transepts form- 
ing separate chapels under the two great towers, a nave supported on 
enormous granite pillars, and beyond, a choir for the monks, sepa- 
rated from the nave by a light low screen, and fitted with oaken stalls. 
Above rose arch upon arch, catching the evening rays, and seeming to 
soar away into amazing heights of flickering light and shadow. Pre- 
sently there entered the long line of black-robed monks; the stalls 
were filled, and after a minute or two of silence, one clear voice be- 
gan the office ; then an anthem was entoned, and then burst forth the 
full joyous harmony of organ and choir. 

What sounds those were to which, for the first time, I listened, 
awaking in me a new sense, yet one to which my whole nature seemed 
responsive. It was the voice of the Church, the voice of the ancient 
mother. How the music yielded to the words and became their in- 
terpreter, translating their sense from the ear to the heart, and from 
the heart to the ear! How impossible it was to associate the me- 
mories of the world, or the pleadings‘of flesh and blood, with any of 
those tones to which I listened! I: only lasted too short a time, and 
when it ceased I found I had been weeping. 

But it ceased at last, and then Leven touched me, and bade me look 
at the figures in niches which adorned the choir above the stalls of 
the religious. Some were kings, some bishops, some hooded monks, 
in stone, habited like those of flesh and blood, who sang beneath 
them. “: A devotion of my own ;” he said, “the English saints, Oswald 
and Edmund, and the two Edwards, kings of our race; and our 
bishops, St. Augustine and St. Ethelwold; and the good Oda, St. 
Dunstan, and the two St. Thomases; and dear old St. Richard, of 
Chichester; and English Benedictines, too, St. Bede, St. Benedict, 
St. Aldhelm, and St. Wolstan! What a galaxy of saints, and 
wat saints they were, yet who in England cares now to think of 
them !” 

We walked round the choir to the Lady Chapel, rich in marbles, 
and delicately ornamented ; then passing back, the duke pointed out 
tome the two transepts, divided off by gilded gates, the metal-work 
of the Glenleven workshops. 

‘This northern transept,” he said, “ contains a treasure, the shrine 
of an English saint, the brave Saxon king whose remains lay for 
many centuries in a ruined abbey of the county. It was to be had 
for money (the ruin, I mean), so I bought it. We disinterred the 
sacred relics, and brought them here, and now they rest there over 
the altar.” 

We knelt and prayed before the shrine of the glorious martyr, 
and then rising, we passed to the southern transept. “ To whom is 
this chapel dedicated ?” I whispered. ‘To St. John, the titular of 
the Church, and my own dear father’s patron ;” and then I perceived 
that this chapel contained two altar tombs, on which reposed carved 
figures with hands clasped in prayer, and I guessed it all in a minute. 

The church was the mausoleum of his parents, and it was here 
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he had laid them to rest, when he had caused the remains of those 
he had loved so dearly to be sent back to their native country. He 
did not speak, for he saw that I understood it. We went up to the 
tombs ; one clad in ducal robes, with his feet resting on his good 
dog, his grave, manly features carved with exquisite care, and the 
hands joined upon the breast. The tomb itself displayed no carving 
beyond the quatrefoiled panels, and at one end the family arms; buta 
brass fillet ran round the upper surface, engraved with these words in 
old English characters :'—“ If they had been mindful of the country 
whence they came out, they had, doubtless, time to return ; but now 
they desire a better, that is, a heavenly one. ‘Therefore, God is not 
ashamed to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a 
city.” (Heb. xi. 15-16.) 

I passed to the other tomb, and thought I recognised in the sweet, 
matronly features of her whose effigy reposed there, a likeness to my 
friend; then I read the inscription which bade me pray for the 
soul of John William, Marquis of Carstairs, and his wife, 
Eleanor ; and kneeling together, Leven and I softly recited a De 
Profundis. As we rose from our knees, I observed a brass plate let 
into the floor in front of the two monuments. ‘ My own resting- 
place,” said Leven, as I pointed toit. ‘Some day, perhaps not very 
far off, I shall be lying here at their feet.” 

We left the church, but his last words struck to my heart, and 1 
looked at him earnestly. “All right, old fellow,” he said, ““ don't 
spin cobwebs out of what I said just now. I meant nothing in par- 
ticular.” 

“I sometimes fancy it is nof all right,” I replied. “You wear 
yourself out with many cares, and too little recreation.” 

“ Well, ¢his is recreation, anyhow,” he said; ‘just look at the light 
behind those granite peaks! Let's go down to the river, it’s just the 
hour for the otters.” 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT 
GLENGARIFF. 


O the sweetest of dreams there’s a waking, 
To the brightest of days there’s an end, 

And a sorrowful moment for taking 

Last Jooks at the face of a friend. 
What pain like the ending of pleasure ? 

What shock like a dream dispelled ? 
How we mourn the intangible treasure 

We could not have held ! 
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And now, since my holiday’s over, 
And duty recalls me to live 
Where thistles grow thick in life’s clover, 
Will she sternly refuse to forgive 
This weakness of impotent wailing 
For a past so entrancingly bright, 
For sunshine and flowers unfailing, 
For a dream of delight ? 


The dim and delicious recesses, 
Where bays of a chrysolite sea 

Sleep shaded in tangle and tresses 
Of briar and blossoming tree ; 

The glades where the woodbine and roses 
Shine warm in the emerald gloom, 

And each flicker of sunlight discloses 

Fresh beauty and bloom ; 


The garlanded islands all lying 
Embayed in an ocean of light, 
The rampart of mountains, defying 
All winds that can wither and smite; 
The paths that are all paths of pleasure 
By mountain, and forest, and stream, 
The sense of a glorified leisure, 
A realised dream. 


Oh, who would not suffer in leaving 
An Eden of joys like these, 
And turn with reluctance and grieving 
From all this enchantment and ease ”— 
From the rose-covered porch of “ The Eccles,” 
. Where comfort and happiness dwell, 
And where peace has no flaws and no speckles, 
Save fear of farewell ! 


Oh, long may this fairest of regions 

Its sacred seclusion retain, 
Not trampled by hurrying legions, 

Not haunted by steamer and train: 
That, when wearied with strife and confusion, . 

We may come to this land of the blest, 
And find without dream or delusion 

A Valley of Rest. 
M. LaT. 
Eccles’ Hotel, June, 1876. 


THE SUGAN EARL OF DESMOND. 
PART II. 


In the April number of this journal we gave in detail the history of 
the last Desmond rebellion up to the beginning of the year 1599. 
The English power, not merely in the North, where O’Neill ruled 
paramount, but throughout the whole of Ireland, was then in a most 
critical position. The great Munster Plantation was swept away. 
“The work of years,” said Bacon, ‘‘ was thus made the spoil of days. 
Our own annalists state that all Munster had become “a trembling 
sod.” A mighty effort was needed to be made, in the face of such 
dangers. The English Privy Council was in sore alarm. Elizabeth 
proposed to commit the government of Ireland to Lord Mountjoy. 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the royal favourite, warmly opposed 
such a course; he argued that a man of varied experience was required 
for the conduct of the war; that the retired and studious life which 
Mountjoy had hitherto led, was hardly a fit preparation for such ser- 
vice; a brave and skilful general would be needed, one who would 
possess the confidence of the Crown, who would be superior to the 
petty factions that had hitherto ruled supreme in Ireland. The Queen 
lent a ready ear to the arguments put forward by her favourite. She 
asked him to accept the office. Ón all sides he was urged to obey 
the royal wishes. His friends thought his previous achievements in 
Spain proved beyond a doubt that he possessed considerable talent; 
for war and were a sure warrant of his future success. His enemies 
hoped that his inordinate vanity would soon bring about his ruin. 
His patent was made out with the title of Lord Lieutenant ; it granted 
to him more extensive powers than almost any other governor oí 
Ireland ever had; he could make military laws and put them into 
execution ; pardon all crimes, even treason itself against the rosal 
person ; appoint to all offices, and confer dignities at will. He was 
allowed to conduct the war almost entirely at his own discretion.* 
Towards the end of March, he set out from London, ‘‘ accompanied 
by a gallant train of the flower of the nobility, and followed by the 
people with joyful acclamations. But it was remarked, as a thing of 
evil omen, that it happened to thunder in the clear day, and thata 
violent storm of rain followed soon after; in sailing over, too, he was 
tossed to and fro witha contrary wind.” On the 15th of April, he landed 
in Dublin with 17,000 foot and 1,300 horse. “The beholders said so 
great an army had never till that time come to Ireland, since the Ear! 
Strongbow and Robert FitzStephen came in former times with Dermot 
MacMorrough.t{” One of his first acts was to issue a proclamation 10 
the Queen’s name, in which he ‘excluded the ancient Irish, her 
Majesty’s inveterate enemies, from all hopes of pardon. The modem 
Irish, who had been forced by the tyranny of the British governors 
to have recourse to arms, would receive forgiveness, provided they 
surrendered their arms without delay.” He was politic enough to 


* Rymer, xvi, 66. ¢ “Four Masters,” vi, 2111. 
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grant a certain degree of toleration to the Catholics. Mass could at 
times be celebrated in private houses, and sacraments administered. 
Some priests were released from prison. The honour of knighthood 
was conferred on a few Catholics who were known to be well affected 
towards the Crown. He sent a messenger to the Earl of Desmond, to 
treat with him about the terms on which he would lay down his arms 
and return to his allegiance. To these overtures Desmond replied, 
that he was determined to follow out the wishes of O’Neil in every 
thing. 

Essex was soon made aware of the difficulties he had to contend 
with. The rebels exceeded in number his forces; they were better 
trained to the use of arms, and more inured to the hardships of 
irregular warfare. O'Neill, at the head of 6,000 men, threatened the 
Queen’s forces in the north; O’Donnell was about to attack the 
English governor in Connaught; the Munster men had bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to be faithful to the cause of Desmond. Not 
one of the insurgents showed any purpose of submitting or suing 
for pardon; even some who had hitherto followed the royal cause, 
gave manifest signs of disaffection, and were known to hold secret 


' . correspondence with the rebels. 


In the.English Council, Essex had been wont to say that the Irish 
wars had been protracted by the frequent parleys of the deputies with 
the rebels. On one point only had express instructions been given 
to him: he was told ‘to pass by all other rebels whatever, and to 
bend his whole force against O’Neill, the arch-rebel.” But some of 
the Irish privy councillors, interested in the newly-planted lands of 
Munster, urged him to lead his army towards that province; they 
assured him that ‘‘there was not of the plunderers of the Queen in 
Ireland a tribe more easily invaded than the Geraldines, as they were 
then circumstanced.”’* Essex used to say that the Earl of Ormond 
had been struck blind because he had advised the advance into 
Munster.t| In deference to their opinion, he divided his army into 
three bodies ; 3,000 foot and 500 horse were sent, under Sir Henry 
Harrington, into Wicklow, to keep the O’Mores, the O’Byrnes, 
and the other Leinster tribes in check, and “to punish Feagh 
M‘Hugh’s sons.” To Sir Conyers Clifford, Governor of Connaught, 
he sent a like body of men. 

‘‘ After resting certain days in Dublin, for establishing the state 
of the kingdom,”’ he set out for the South with 7,000 foot and goo horse, 
the remainder of his army. He marched through the champaign fields 
between the villages of Kilrush and Castlemartin, in which place he 
appointed to meet him 27 ensigns of foot and 300 horse.{ On his way 
through Leinster he was attacked by Owney O’Moore, at the head of 
the men of Leix. Falling on his forces in their passage through a narrow 
defile, they slew large numbers and bore away as trophies the plumes 
of the lordly gallants. The place was long after called Barnagletta, 


* «Four Masters,” vi. 2111. 
1 Moryson, i. 166. 
} Dymock, “Relation,” &c., published by the Irish Archzeol. Soc. in 1243. ° 
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i.e., the Pass of the Plames.* In spite of this disaster, he continued 
his march southwards. On his way he laid siege to Cahir Castle; 
only a few men garrisoned it, wholly unprovided with artillery. The 
Earl of Desmond and Redmond Burke hastened to itsrelief. After a 
successful skirmish, they succeeded in throwing into it a body of fifty 
men, under the command of James Butler, the brother of Lord Cahir. 
The besiegers brought heavy guns from Waterford, and soon forced 
the garrison to surrender.t “ He took,” says Camden, ‘Cahir Castle, 
environed with the river Suir; he spread a great terror of himself far 
and near, driving away great numbers of cattle and dispersing the 
rebels round about into the woods and thickets.” To his royal mis- 
tress he could not give any account of brilliant exploits ; but he soon 
saw that the rebels whom he dispersed were no contemptible enemies. 
é“ The people in general,” he wrote to the Queen, “ were able-bodied 
by nature, and have gotten by custom ready use of arms; and by their 
late successes, boldness to fight your Majesty’s troops. They have 
better bodies and more perfect use of their arms than these men which 
your Majesty sends over. Your Majesty’s commanders, being advised 
and excused, know all advantages, and by the strength of their order 
will, in great fights, beat the rebels ; for they neither march, nor lodge, 
nor fight in order; but only by the benefit of footmanship can come 
on and go off at their pleasure.” 

During the siege of Cahir, Sir Thomas Norris, then president of 
the two provinces of Munster, i.e. Desmond and Thomond, came 
from Cork to Kilmallock to wait on Essex before he should reach 
Limerick. ‘‘ He was in the habit of scouring the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood every day, to see whether he could kill or capture any of 
the Queen’s enemies. On a certain day that he went to the eastern 
extremity of the county, he happened to fall in with Thomas Burke, 
brother of the Lord of Castleconnell. Thomas, alone of all his people, 
was on horseback ; he had nearly 100 Irish soldiers with him. When 
the President saw him, he made a determined attack on him. About 
200 of his people were cut off on that occasion; and more would have 
been slain, but that Norris in the fray received a violent and venomous 
thrust of a pike where the jawbone joins to the upper part of the 
neck.{| He was taken to Kilmallock, where he lay ill for six weeks. 
He died in the month of July.§ 


“ Multos plumeos apices capit O’Mora, unde hodie locus dicitur Transitus Plu- 
marum. O’Sailevan, t. 3,1. 5,¢.9. The name is now obsolete. No evidence has 
yet been discovered to prove the exact situation of the place. See note by O’Dono- 
van in “Four Masters,” vi, 2112. 

¢ There is a “view” of Cahir Castle, as it then was, in “ Pac. Hib.,” p.76. Soon 
after it was surprised by James Butler, The way in which it was captured is given 
at length in Dineley’s “Journal.” See Kilk. Archzol. Journal for 1868, p. 89. 

i“ Four Masters,” vi. 2,115. According to O’Sullevan this skirmish took e 
at Kilteely, a village about two miles south of Pallas Green, in the Co. Limerick. 

§ Sir Thomas Norris, Lord President of Munster, having been slain in the service 
of Queen Elizabeth against the rebels in the said province, King James on that 
account, and because the lands of his daughter and heiress were waste during that 
time, remitted to her all the arrears of the Crown, viz., in Limerick County for the 
Friary of the Holy Trinity at Adare, called the Friary for the Redemption of Cap- 
tives ; and the Friary of St. Augustine at Adare, and the Abbey at Manister 
Nenagh.—Kilkenny Arch. Soc., ii., 270. 
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_ Leaving a strong garrison in Cahir, Essex advanced to Limerick ; 
he reached that city early in June. Here he was met by Sir Conyers 
Clifford and the Earls of Thomond and Clanrickarde. Clifford and 
Clanrickarde, “ having finished their consultation,” returned to Con- 
naught; the Earl of Thomond joined his forces to those of Essex. 
From Limerick he continued his march southward, and encamped on 
the banks of the Maigue. Near the bog of Rower he was met by the 
soldiers of Desmond. ‘Fierce’ and morose was the welcome which 
they gave to the representative of the sovereign on his first visit to 
them. He heard their uproar, clamour, and exulting shouts, instead 
of the submission and of the mild words that should have been spoken 
to him. That day he was not suffered to make much progress; he 
pitched his camp a short distance to the east of Askeaton. The next 
day, he and the Earl of Thomond resolved to send a body of cavalry, 
with ammunition, to Askeaton, and not to proceed farther westward 
into Munster themselves, on that occasion. On their return east- 
wards, the next day, near Finnerstown, they were set upon by 2,500 
of the Geraldines, under Daniel M‘Carthy More and the Earl of Des- 
mond. Many of Essex’s people were slain, among them a noble 
knight of great name and honour, Sir Henry Norris. He then pro- 
ceeded to Kilmallock, and having remained three nights in that town, 
he directed his course southwards by Cean-Teabrat and Slievereagh, 
with the intention of passing into Roche’s Country. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to Cork, as it was thought he would have done, he directed 
his course over the ford at Fermoy, thence to Conna, Moygeely, and 
Lismore. During all this time for six days, with Desmond at their 
head, the Geraldines continued to follow and press upon his army, to 
shoot and slaughter them. When the Earl arrived at the Desies, the 
Geraldines returned in high spirits to their homes. From Dungarvan 
he proceeded to Waterford, ‘‘thence through Wexford* into the 
country of the Butlers, and into Leinster. His army did not march 
prosperously from Waterford to Dublin, for the Leinster men pursued 
and slew great numbers in every road and way by which they passed. 
The Gaels of Ireland used to say that it would have been better for 
him that he had not gone on that expedition.” 

About the end of July, he reached Dublin with the remnant of his 
army, “his men wearied and distressed, and their companies incredibly 
wasted.” There he learned that Cahir Castle, the taking of which 
had been his only remarkable exploit towards subduing the rebels of 

unster, “ had been retaken by James Butler, and its garrison put to 
' the sword.”t He was deeply chagrined at the ill success of his arms. 
In his letters to the English Privy Council, he lamented that all his 
undertakings were attended with misfortune; that he knew not to 
what it could be attributed except to an evil star that led him to 
Ireland.§ The Queen “ was sorely troubled that so great a loss had 


* Tradition says he was hospitably entertained at Balmagir by his kinsman, 
James Devereux, who sold three townlands to pay for three days’ open house on 
the occasion. Devereux was then knighted. See Annuary of the Kilk. Arch. Jour. 
or 1955, p. 43. 

t “ Four Masters,” vi. 2119 1 Camden, $ M'Geoghegan, p. 512. 
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been sustained.” To avert her anger, he wrote that he was now 
ready to advance against O'Neill. “Her Majesty must not think 
Ireland a summer’s work nor an easy task. The Irish have able 
bodies, good use of the arms they carry, and boldness to attempt. 
Our common men have neither bodies, spirits, nor practice of arms.” 
He urged that new supplies of men and arms should be sent over in 
all haste. He ordered Sir Conyers Clifford to march on Belleek, in 
order ‘‘ to distract the rebel forces, while he himself should set upon 
them in another part.” 

But Essex’s misfortunes were not yet at an end. Clifford set out 
at the head of 1,900 foot and 200 horse. On the 15th of August, he 
reached the entrance of the Curlew mountains. ere he was met 
by 400 Irish rebels, led on by O’Donnell and O’Rourke, the son of 
him who, fourteen years before, had been hanged at Tyburn “for 
entertaining in his house at Dromahaire certain shipwrecked 
Spaniards,” who routed them utterly, slew their commander and 
divers other personages, both lieutenants and ensigns ; the rest fied, 
throwing away not only their arms but their very clothes.”* Harring- 
ton was defeated at the ford of Rathdrum, and obliged to fly to his 
stronghold at Newcastle. ‘‘ No sooner,” he wrote, “had our soldiers 
discovered the enemy but they were presently possessed by such fears 
that they cast away their arms and would not strike a blow for their 
lives. Yet the enemy were no more in numbers than they were. All 
that I could ever do, would never make one of them once turn his 
face towards the rebels. And, notwithstanding that our horse that 
were in the rear, charged twice, whereby they won our men breath 
and ground enough to have better resolved, they rather took that as 
an opportunity to strip themselves not only of their weapons but of 
their clothes.”{ Blanche was attacked by the O’Connors of Offaly; 
500 of his horse were cut to pieces. 

Essex at length resolved to march in person to the confines of 
Ulster. He took the field with 1,300 men, a force wholly unfit to 
cope with the power of O'Neill. They met at Ballyclinch, on the 
river Lagan. O'Neill rode up at the head of a few horsemen and 
demanded a parley. Near an hour was spent ‘‘in the interchange of 
words betwixt the two, without anyone to hear them.” That those 
who professed the Catholic faith should have full freedom to practice 
it, that the judges and principal officers of state should be natives of 
Ireland, and that O'Donnell and Desmond should enjoy the lands 
held by their ancestors for the last two hundred years ;{ these were’ 
the terms insisted on by O’Neill. The result of the meeting was a 
truce, to be renewed every six weeks; it would begin on that very 
day, and last till the rst of May following; ‘‘ yet so as it should be 
free for both sides to renew acts of hostility after fourteen days’ notice 
given.” All O’Neill’s friends and allies; even those of Munster, should 
be bound by it. Desmond was then engaged in besieging the fort 


e“ Four Masters,” vi. 2127 et seq, Dymock’s “ Brief Relation of the Defeat at 
the Curlews,” 

+ Harrington to Cecil, ia Kilk. Arch. Jour, for 1869, p. 433. 

3 M‘Geoghegan, p. 514. 
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of Castlemang.* He consented to withhold his forces from any fresh 
assault upon its walls and from forays beyond his own country, but 
he firmly refused to raise the siege or to allow any provisions to enter. 
A few days later the garrison was starved into surrender; but he gave 
them their lives “in consideration of O’Neill’s truce.” 

On the 28th of September Essex set sail from Dublin. ‘ He left 
Ireland without peace or tranquillity, without lord justice, governor, 
or president.”t On his arrival in London he was committed to the 
‘Tower; the chief crimes laid to his charge were, that he neglected 
the instructions given him for the carrying on of the war in Ireland, 
that he had made a truce with the Irish rebels, and that he had left 
lis government without leave. Ormond was once more appointed 
lieutenant-general of her Majesty’s forces in Ireland. 

In the month of January, 1600, O'Neill determined to visit the 
South. His purpose was “to confirm his friendship with his allies in 
the war, and to wreak vengeance on his enemies.”t He gave due 
notice to Ormond that he intended to journey into Munster to know 
the minds of the people of that province, and that he had appointed 
Holy Cross, in Tipperary, as the place at which he would meet his 
friends. His enemies said the object of his journey was to confirm 
the determination of all the traitors of the South with new oaths be- 
fore that idol which the Irish nation more superstitiously reverence 
than all other idolatries in Ireland.§ “ He marched at the head of 
his troops’—a royal progress, which he called a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Cross—‘‘along the borders of Meath, through Delvin to Ath- 
lone, thence through Ely, where he wreaked his vengeance on the 
O’Carrolls; by Roscrea, Ikerrin, and Templemore, until he reached 
the Abbey of Holy Cross. He had not been long here when the 
Holy Cross was brought out to shelter and protect him; and the Irish 
presented great gifts, alms, and many offerings to its keepers, and to 
the monks, in honour of the Lord of the Elements. He gave protec- 
tion to the monastery, in respect of its houses and glebe lands, and 
all its inhabitants.’’|| During his stay there he held princely state, 
and issued a manifesto in which he declared himself the accredited 
defender of the faith. He had already written to the southern chiefs, 
M ‘Carthy of Muskerry, Lord Roche, Lord Barry, the White Knight, and 
Florence M‘Carthy, to make known to them the object of his journey. 
Those among them whom he found zealous in the cause, he encou- 
raged; such as were doubtful he detained prisoners, or obliged to 
give him pledges. He put in irons the White Knight and his son-in- 
law, Donough M‘Carthy, whom he found “‘trafficking with the enemy.” 
He deprived Donald M‘Carthy of the chieftaincy of Clancarrha, and 
advanced Florence to that dignity. 


* Castlemang, or Castlemaine, a fortress on the river Mang, near Milltown, in the 
Co. Kerry. It was built by M‘Carthy More and the Earl of Desmond jointly for the 
protection of their territories; it commanded the only highway passable at all seasons 

ween and Limerick. See “ History of Kerry,” by Miss Cusack, p. 210. 

“Four Masters,” vi., 2147. . i Ibid. 
“ Life of Florence M‘Carthy More,” p. 229. 
§ “Four Masters,” vi., 2149. @ “Pac. Hib.” 38.1, C. 1. 
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From Holy Cross he proceeded to Cashel; there he met James 
Fitzthomas, “whom he had previously appointed Earl of Desmond 
by his own command and on his own authority, contrary to the 
statute of the sovereign of England. ‘They were rejoiced to see each 
other.” O'Neill duly invested him with the dignity, estates, and 
ancient privileges of Ear] of Desmond, to hold the same as vassal to 
the Prince of Ulster. Uniting their forces, they crossed the Suir and 
advanced along the northern side of the Glen of Aherlow and through 
Roche’s country, “ where he lodged some six days,” to Barrymore. 
As soon as Ormond received O’Neill’s letter, he determined to march 
against him at the head of 5,000 men. The Lords of the Council did 
not desire such another “jorney” as that of the Blackwater; they 
besought him to remember the defenceless state of the capital itself. 
But Ormond would not listen to their fears; he hastened on towards 
the South. His troops, however, did not share in the zeal of their leader; 
they took care to keep at a safe distance from so formidable a foe. 

To Lord Barry, who had been a follower of Desmond’s in the 
great rebellion, and was now a staunch partisan of the Queen, O'Neill 
wrote: ‘‘ You are the cause why all the nobility of the South, with 
each of whom you are linked in affinity or consanguinity, have not 
joined to shake off the yoke of heresy and tyranny.”* Desmond, too, 
and M‘Grath, the Bishop of Cork, had urged him to make common 
cause with them in defence cf his religion and his country. Barry 
answered that he had resolved never to forsake the Queen’s allegiance. 
“O'Neill traversed his territory, burning and plundering it from one 
extremity to the other, both plain and wood, both level and rugged, 
so that no one hoped or expected it could be inhabited for a long 
time afterwards.” Hée then proceeded southwards across the Lee, 
and pitched his camp at Inniscarra, between the rivers Lee and 
Bandon, on the confines of Muskerry and Carbery. Donal and 
Florence M‘Carthy, whom the English officials considered ‘‘ the most 
dangerous man in all Ireland,” the O’Donovans, O’Donoghues, and 
O’Mahonys, came to pay him homage and present him tokens of 
submission. Finding Florence not only forward in his own person, 
but also a fartherer of others, he created him M‘Carthy More, using in 
this creation all the rights and ceremonies accustomed among the 
ancient Irish.t 

Maguire accompanied O'Neill to the South, in command of the 
cavalry. One day, early in March, ‘‘O’Neill, with his hell-hounds, 
not being far from Cork,’’{ he led out a troop of horse and some 
infantry to scour the neighbourhood in search of provisions. The 
soldiers, wearied at the end of the day by reason of their long journey 
and ‘‘the vastness of the spoils and plunder,” halted and encamped for 
the night. But Maguire would make no stay until he reached O’Neill’s 
camp. News was brought to Sir Warham St. Leger, who jointly with 
Sir Henry Power had, after Sir Henry Norris’s death, been appointed 
to the government of Munster, that Maguire was returning with only 


* O'Neill’s Letter and Barry's Answer will be found in “ Pac. Hib.”, B. I., C. II. 
f“ Pac. Hib.”, B. IL, C. VI. pIbdid., B. 1., C. 1. 
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a small part of his force, and would pass through a certain narrow 
defile. In haste he got together a body of horse, ‘‘ well armed and 
vigorous,” and went to the appointed place. Maguire came up soon 
after. When he caught sight of the enemy, he put spurs to his horse, 
and attacked the leader with all his might. St. Leger discharged a 
pistol, and wounded his opponent mortally; but Maguire, before he 
fell, thrust his spear through St. Leger’s helmet, dealing him a deadly 
wound; he then drew his sword, and cut himself a passage through 
the enemy. With difficulty he reached the camp, where he expired 
soon after. St. Leger, too, died of his wound a fortnight later. The 
death of Maguire caused “a giddiness of spirits and depression of 
mind in O’Neill and the Irish chiefs in general; and this was no 
wonder, for he was the bulwark of valour and prowess, the shield of 
protection and shelter, the tower of support and defence, and the 
pillar of hospitality and achievements of the Oirghialla, and of almost 
all the Irish of his time.* ‘‘ He was,” says Camden, ‘‘a valiant 
rebel.” Lyon, the Protestant Bishop of Cork, sent to Cecil a detailed 
account of the fight. ‘‘On Saturday last,” he wrote, ‘‘ being the first 
of this month, Maguire, with others, were sent by Tyrone into Kerri- | 
currihy to burn and spoil. In his return, a little before night, he was 
encountered with by Sir Warham St. Leger and Sir Henry Power, 
who issued forth with certain horse out of Cork. About sunset, | 
Maguire was slain by Sir Warham himself, and he again wounded by 
Maguire in the head, with an horseman’s staff, to death, as it is 
thought. The same time were slain Maguire’s son, his priest, his 
foster-brother, with divers others of account amongst the traitors ; 
some of their horsemen’s staves and Maguire’s colours were brought 
away. He left his staff in Sir Warham’s head, and fled wounded ; 
and by reason of the fall of the evening, after he had ridden about a 
mile, not being further pursued, fell down from his horse, died that 
night under a bush, and is gone to his place, and the next morning 
was catried to the rebel’s camp, dead.” 

A week afterwards, O'Neill set off on his return homewards ; news 
had reached him that an enemy far more dangerous than any he had 
yet encountered, was threatening the North. ‘He proceeded to the 
south-east of Cork, and through Barrymore, Roche’s Country, and 
Clangibbon. He then took leave of the Munster men, promising 
them that if he could seize an opportunity during the war waged upon 
him by the English, he would return again among them. He took 
with him to Tyrone some of their chieftains as hostages and prisoners, 
and left others in the hands of the Earl of Desmond. He transferred 
his own authority, and gave a warranty to Dermot O’Connor for the 
hiring of 2,000 men in the country of the Geraldines, that Desmond 
might have their assistance. He passed on by Knockany, and crossed 
the Suir, keeping Cashel to the right.”f Ormond followed on his 
track with all the forces he could muster ; by the simple stratagem of 
leaving his camp-fires lighted and marching during the night, he left 


* « Four Masters,” vi., 2165, and “ Pac. Hib.”, B, 1, C, IT. 
t “ Life of Florence M‘Carthy More,” p. 235. i“ Four Masters,” vi, 2165. 
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his pursuers far behind. “ He passed along the same roads by which 
he had gone into Munster until he got back to Tyrone, without re- 
ceiving battle, opposition, or attack, and without losing any person of 
note except Maguire alone.” “His retreat,” wrote Fenton to Cecil, 
“was considered a masterly performance, and gained him more esti- 
mation in the minds of his countrymen than anything he had yet 
. ,done.” D. M. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CELT AND TEUTON IN PRAISE OF THE BLESSED 
EUCHARIST. 


HE present page will fall under a good many eyes during the 
octave of Corpus Christi. This is a fair excuse for calling 
attention to a curious similarity in thought and expression that I 
have detected between an old Irish and an old German poet in a 
hymn which each composed in honour of the most holy Sacrament 
of the Altar, long before St. Thomas Aquinas had sung Lauda Sion. 
The Irish poet, at least, dates so far back. Of his German rival I 
know nothing except that among the Oeuvres de Madame Swetchine 
is given a literal prose version of an old German hymn which had 
been brought to her by Count Montalembert from one of his German 
excursions during the composition of his ‘‘ Life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary.” This literal prose I have rhymed pretty literally in the 
following verses, which have been printed before in the ‘‘ Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart,” except one stanza omitted there by accident :— 


“Clear vault of Heaven, serenely blue, 
How many stars come shining through 
Thy azure depths ? 
‘ Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day 


‘Fair world, the work of God's right hand, 
How many are the grains of san 
In all thy frame ? 
* Beyond all count ave they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day ! 


“ Green meadow, wide as eye can see, 
How many o’er thy sward may be 
The blades of grass ? 
‘ Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day ! 


“O groves and gardens rich and fair, 
What bounteous harvests do ye bear 
Of fruits and flowers ? 
* Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times.a day ! 
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‘‘Great ocean, boundless, uncontrolled, 
How many do thy waters hold 
Of briny drops ? 
‘ Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day! 


é High sun, of all things centre bright, 
How many are the rays of light 
That from thee dart P 
* Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day! 
‘Eternity, O vast sublime! 
How many moments of our time 
Are in thy length ? 
‘ Beyond all count are they.’ 
Praised be the Holy Sacrament as many times a day!” 


A writer in the Jrishman newspaper, in noticing recently in a very 
cordial spirit the ‘‘ Eucharistic Verses” which are appended to the 
recently published translation of the ‘* Eucharistic Year,” remarks on 
the dearth of sacred poetry written by Irishmen in English ; and he 
adds, that in the native Irish language itself there is sacred poetry 
galore. Perhaps one might make a fair attempt to account for 
both these facts. An illustration of the last of them is found in 
the “ parallel passage” which I have promised to place side by side 
with our version of the old German canticle. I owe it to the kindness 
of Professor O’Looney, of the Catholic University, who has furnished 
me with a perfectly literal prose version. But although it will be, 
alas! unintelligible to all but a happy few of my readers, I think it 
my duty to give first the original :— 


MOLAD GN T-SGCRamMUINT beanalgcte. 


Níon lia amail a 6-platap faoi lámh an Rig, 

Níon lia ammmmd beanmscée acd an na naoimh, 
Níon lia 6pucaig an c-Acain an ólán an c-paorgil, 
Ná molad §a6 ceangan an ainm an c-pdopaminc. 


Nfon lia bnaon a b-cnéanmun fainse acd, 

. Nfon lia éira a m-béal na ngaipide a pnárn, 
Níon lia péan ran c-paogal, ná saimm an cnáig, 
Ná molad comp naoméóa aon-mic Atan na nanár. 


Noon ha buasam a ríonnufaeaóc $ndé an Rfá, 
Nfop ua pudarloive dDiada acd ag Crfore, 
Níon ba pofllpe, cá a b-Ddppacap dnd an Ri, 
Ná molad do Dia ao ríon pan c-pdcnaminc. 


Nion ua néalea slinnead a ppéanta Bfop, 

Nfon lia bnéitpe Léigid a Cléip bo Cpfore, 

Níon lia caol-cpnue: tefgean ran cnéantmuin Tíor, 

Na mola gan cnaoóab an naorm-óonp beangnáce 
níorc. 


Híon ua leicin le pacrn a s-clán an lá, 

Níon la bune saó coille bá n-vedpnad an pfs, 
Níon lia binn-gut éluinpean 50 bnáé na nf$eaóc 
Ná molad Mio Mume so minio pan c-pacpaminc. 
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Here is the literal translation of the foregoing, which was written 
in the twelfth century by Donogh Mor O’Daly, Abbot of Boyle, in the 
county Roscommon, called for the sweetness of his verses, not for 
the nature of their themes, the Ovid of Ireland :— 


1. Not more numerous the angels in heaven under the hand of the king; not more 
numerous the blessed names which are upon the saints; not more numerous the things 
which God hath created on the face of the world, than the praises of each tongue 
upon the Sacrament. 


2. Not more numerous the drops which are in the great tidal sea; not more nume- 
rous the fishes that swim in the bosoms of all waters; not more numerous the grasses 


of the world or the sands of the strand, than the praises of the holy Body of the 
only Son of the Father of grace. 


3. Not more numerous the years in the eternal perpetuity of the King; not more 
numerous the divine gifts which Christ hath [in store]; not more numerous the lights 
which are in the King’s high Paradise, than the praises to God which are truly given 
in the Sacrament. 


4. Not more numerous the radiant stars which appear in the skies; not more 
numerous the words [of praise] which his clergy read for Christ ; not more numerous 
the small streams which flow into the great sea, than the praises unceasing of the 
divine, blessed Body of Christ. 


5. Not more numerous the letters to be seen in the Book of the Law; not more 
numerous the leaves of all the woods by the King made to grow; rot more numerous 
the melodious voices which shall be heard in his kingdom for ever, than the praise 
of the Son of Mary oft-repeated in the Sacrament. 


Thus did Celt and Teuton, long centuries ago, amplify in verse 
the ejaculation which springs naturally from every heart that does 
not find our Lord’s saying hard, but believes whatever the Son of 
God has spoken—an ejaculation which some may like to express in 


the indulgenced Italian rhyme, and some in Father Caswall’s 
couplet :— 


‘¢ Sia lodato e ringraziato ogni momento 
1] santissimo e divinissimo Sacramento ! 


“ O Sacrament most holy, O Sacrament Divine, 
All praise and all thanksgiving be every moment thine!” 


M. R. 


( 38: ) 


EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLROOM.* 
BY RICHARD O'SHAUGHNESSY, ESQ., M. P. 


OST of us have passed from school—some to manhood, some, 
before youth ended, to the serious business of life. We have 
bidden good-bye to the schoolmaster. Henceforth our education 
must be self-education. But ought we to pursue it? Was not the 
dream of boyhood to devote the labours of mature life to money- 
making, and the leisure to enjoyment? Perhaps, on the whole, the 
young man who is not trained to honest, physical enjoyment is as 
badly off as the young man who ignores mental enjoyment. Both 
pleasures are necessary to a healthy human being, and the man who 
omits either will be tempted by his physical or mental constitution to 
seek pleasures that in the end degrade mind and body. 

But one man says, ‘‘I know enough; not as much as my neigh- 
bour, but enough for my purposes.” With such a person the best 
argument is, wait and see. Granted that you are on a par with your 
neighbour as to professional and business advantages: if he pursues, 
and you neglect the branch of science that regulates your occupation, 
will he not have a better chance of success, will he not at least enjoy 
success with more dignity and benefit to his neighbour ? 

This is an age of intemperance. Nearly all of us, except the total . 
abstainers, drink too much. We don’t all drink till we fall under the 
table, but we are social. The system tells on our stomachs and on 
our nerves. The habit increases; and some of us, who began with a 
modest allowance, become Bardolphs without being conscious of the 
development. If my leisure time is vacant, and my neighbour has 
occupation for his, which is more likely to become a drunkard P 

I do not suggest that a man should employ all his leisure time on 
any occupation. There are moments, nay, hours and days, when we 
require absolute rest. But here is the difference :—to the man who 
employs a reasonable part of his leisure on active occupation, the 
hours of rest are halcyon moments, perhaps the most luxurious of 
life. Nature has a healthy appetite for repose, as the stomach for 
food after a moderate fast. But to the unoccupied man leisure is a 
heavy burden. At first he longs for the return of business, and per- 
haps consoles himself by reflecting on the frivolity of his companions. 
But by degrees the melancholy satisfaction of recurring toil palls. 
He seeks some employment for his free hours, and when he advances 
in years, and field sports are given up, if he has much leisure and no 
taste for reading or thinking, he runs risk of a sad old age. 

Now these remarks about the necessity of occupation in leisure 
apply to us more than to our fathers. In the first place, we take more 
leisure than they. In the second place, the eager haste with which 
we transact business, the violent rate at which we travel, have given 
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us a habit of occupation and activity, and a distaste for listlessness. 
These characteristics pursue us even in our leisure moments, and 
forbid us that tranquil enjoyment which we see so keenly appreciated 
by our elders. This diminution of the capacity for rest is, in an im- 
portant sense, a loss to us in mind and body. Constant activity tells 
on nerves and intellects. The bow must be unbent or it loses its 
spring, and much premature weariness is the result of our umrest. 
But we must take our age as we find it, and endeavour to minister to 
our free hours such pursuits as will employ without overtaxing our 
energies. 

I meet, however, many men who disclaim all hope of self-educa- 
tion, because they say: ‘‘I was badly grounded, I never got beyond 
the three r's; I couldn't tell you what Magna Charta means; I know 
Iam ignorant, and I believe Iam stupid. You see I was never at 
a college.” To such men I say, “I feel tempted to congratulate you. 
You have escaped the danger that ruins the capacity of many a fine 
schoolboy. You have learned nothing; granted. But then you have 
nothing to unlearn. You have contracted no bad habits of mind. 
You have not been incapacitated, as scores of our college-bred gentle- 
men are, for unaided mental activity. You have not frittered away 
the best and brightest hours of life in a vain attempt to understand 
Latin, or Greek, or trigonometry, in a class of twenty, when the 
master drags on the whole regiment, pell-mell, at the rate which only 
the three or four smart boys of the first form can maintain.” 

Oh, those weary school-days! The hopeless mist of dead lan- 
guages and Latin deciensions, and Greek roots, floating undistinguish- 
able before the poor boy’s heavy eyes. The dreadful piles of sines, and 
cosines, and parabolas, heaped before his stupified gaze like the wreck 
of a railway train after collision. The placid professor appealing 
with glib accuracy to the eyes of the front bench, and troubling him- 
self as much about the poor boys in the rear as he does about the in- 
habitants of Japan, When these poor fellows began, they began 
honestly, hoping to learn, longing to turn the years to some account, 
and to come home ready for the next step of life’s journey. By de- 
grees great heaps of unintelligibilities formed around them like ice- 
bergs. Nobody minded them. If they picked something up, so 
much the better. If not, no matter; it is an age of progress. We 
can’t wait to consult their poor intellects; they must hurry on. Their 
eyes swim, their hopes of a clear understanding vanish. They become 
intellectually demoralized, and they regain a hope of regeneration 
only when they resolve to remain ignorant, to trust to mother wit, and 
to read what they call light literature, namely, Miss Braddon and 
Wilkie Collins, the only things to which their persecuted intellects 
are permitted to turn. I ask those present, who, being teachers, are 
competent to judge, if this is an overdrawn picture of educational 
misery. I ask them, without any hesitation, because I know that this 
baneful process is not the course of their schools. What are the ob- 
jects of learning Latin and Greek, and mathematics, and are these 
objects generally achieved? One object is to train the mind to 
systematic activity, and to the conception of symmetry and order, 
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and cause and effect, by the appreciation of grammar and scientific 
deductions. Is this object often gained? Of the average attendants 
of our schools not one boy out of four can construe an ordinary Latin 
sentence or work out an algebraic problem which: he has not seen 
before, and the boys who can’t do either of these things after a col- 
lege course have not learned their lessons, and therefore cannot have 
learned systematic activity, or the conception of symmetry, order, or 
cause and effect, from their classical and mathematical studies. The 
second object of classical studies is to create a taste for classical lite- 
rature and a power of enjoying its beauties, while the second object 
of scientific study is to enable the mind to use mathematical knowledge 
in searching the laws of physical nature. When we reflect on the 
small number who see any beauty worth remembering in Latin poetry, 
or who ever think of science after they leave school, we may justly 
conclude that these second objects of study are in the vast majority 
of cases wholly missed. 

The two great Continéntal languages are, perhaps, the branches 
of knowledge that pay best in our day in commercial life. A young 
man that enters a merchant’s office in the great centres of commerce, 
knowing French and German, begins with a salary fifty per cent. 
above the clerk that knows only English. On no subjects can your 
industry be more wisely bestowed. Here are two or three hints 
that general experience suggests with regard tothem. st. Be careful 
in the selection of your books. Voluminous grammars.and exercises 
weary the student and drive him away. Select a system that involves 
the necessity of speaking the language step by step from the first 
lesson. znd. Keep to one language at a time. 3rd. Do not 
attempt the business without a master. You read of men that 
learn French and German by themselves. They are only excep- 
tions; most men can only achieve a practical success with the aid 
of a teacher. 

The facilities for scientific self-education at this day are very 
great. Side by side with the crammers, who emasculate the minds 
destined for the public service, there has sprung up a class of men of 
accurate knowledge and of trained capacity for teaching, who have 
published excellent handbooks on the different branches of mathe- 
matics, on physical science, on the natural sciences. It is a difficult 
thing to hit off the right thing in a popular scientific book if you 
want it to be really useful. If you are too profound and too accurate, 
a lifetime and the aid of a master are necessary to understand the 
subject. If you are too loose, too popular, the reader learns nothing 
except a fatal facility for discussing what he knows nothing about. 
But the manual writers of the present day have hit the happy medium, 
and anyone who wishes to learn algebra or trigonometry, or to under- 
stand the natural forces at work around and within us, is enabled to do 
it with a certamty of success if he will only employ a little per- 
severance. I suppose most of us have seen “ Cassell’s Popular 
Educator.” It is a complete and simple encyclopedia of all the 
sciences and of languages also, which brings the most interesting 
subjects within the range of anyone that can read or write ; and it is 
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only one of many sources of knowledge to be had at a price within 
every one’s reach. 

The favour with which classical studies are regarded makes men 
think Latin and Greek indispensable elements of education. Many 
men believe themselves educated because they know these languages, 
or give themselves up as intellectually lost because they don’t. This 
is a dangerous notion, and does a great deal of harm, even in our 
schools and universities. Latin and Greek are excellent—perhaps the 
most excellent—instruments of education ; but good judges are begin- 
ning to doubt the wisdom of treating them as indispensable, in the 
presence of the multitude of literary and scientific subjects of high 
value as instruments of culture, and of high practical importance, 
now before us. But the danger of regarding the dead languages as 
indispensable is much greater in self-education than when education 
is bestowed in the school. As a rule, the man who has not learned 
them at school, and who can only devote a fraction of his leisure 
hours to study, should leave them untouched. They must be com- 
menced by the study of difficult grammars, which are very useful for 
the youthful mind, because, as I have said, they train it to the ideas 
of order, symmetry, and cause and effect. In order to confer this 
benefit, they must be conned over again and again, not merely under- 
stood and learned ; and, to ensure the full development of their effects, 
they require an attention and a freedom of the mind from a diversity 
of pursuits which only a schoolboy can afford. As for those who 
have laid a foundation of Latin and Greek at school, they will stand 
in a different position. If they have so far progressed as to read any 
one author with pleasure, if they see and relish any beauty in their 
Virgil, or Homer, or Livy, let them by all means persevere. Let 
them sustain the continuity of their intellectual life. Nowhere will 
they find such perfection—nowhere will their enjoyment be so pro- 
ductive of pure taste, and of the capacity of feeling the beauties of 
their own language. All our literature—nay, most of our thought— 
is founded on the ruins of these dead languages; and here, perhaps, 
principally lie the charm and utility we all instinctively recognise. 
But if your recollections of the classics are not pleasant, if you 
remember the grammar with horror, if you think of Horace as Lord 
Byron thought when he wrote :— 


‘«Then, farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine. It is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric fow——”’ 





if you never got beyond the business of sitting by the. roadside and 
breaking the stones of the Greek and Latin grammars—and, indeed, 
breaking stones in the literal sense is as profitable and pleasant as 
these pursuits unwisely directed—then let me advise you to bid adieu 
to the classics, and turn with a light heart ‘‘to fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.” Turn to the language which, indeed, we do not call our 
own, but which we speak. It is the language of our conquerors, but 
even they admit that we have sometimes used it with effect; nay, 
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that we have done something to elevate and adorn it. It was said of 
old, in words which defy translation, and which I feel it a kind of 
profanity to put into English—‘‘ Captive Greece took Rome, her 
fierce conqueror, captive, and brought the arts into rude Latium.” 
Let me say that it adds to the pleasure of meeting you this evening 
to see among the audience the master from whom I learned these 
words. We have not done as much for England—at least, not since we 
became her subjects. I believe we shall one day exercise a vast in- 
fluence on her mind. There was atime when her sons flocked to our 
shores for the hospitable culture which our ancestors, ignorant of the 
future that awaited their posterity, generously bestowed. Itisatime 
to which every Irishman should look back with pride, across the 
dreary centuries that have intervened. Let us never forget the 
happiest and most useful—not the most glorious; for, in a nation as 
in a man, injustice resisted and survived without loss of manhood is 
the most glorious phase—let us never forget the happiest and most 
useful era of our nationality. I believe the future of this Celtic 
island will be an image of the remote past. The days of strife and 
agitation cannot last always. Some day or another we shall be at 
peace. The ancient love of learning that 


‘‘Jeaves all meaner things, 
To low ambition and the pride of kings-—’’ 


the love that survived fire and sword, and was kept alive in thatched 
cottage and hedge-school, will grow warm again. It will replace 
Ireland on the pathway of her old destiny. It will restore to a race 
strengthened and purified by the past, the fairy grace, the refined fancy, 
the intimate communion with beauty, which never wholly deserted 
us, whatever we suffered, wherever we were exiled, whatever tongue 
the vicissitudes of history substituted for our own. But even as 
things stand, we need not blush to cultivate a tongue which so many 
good and great Irishmen have spoken, and written, and still speak 
and write. If we would understand the thoughts of men who have 
best served Ireland, we must appreciate the language of Swift and 
Berkeley, Burke and Grattan. We have other affinities with the 
English language which it has been reserved for modern critics to 
ascertain. It is certain that there is a large admixture of Celtic blood 
in English veins, derived from the conquered British nation. It is 
equally certain that the Celtic temperament enters largely into the 
English mind, and has developed some of the traits of many great 
English authors. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his lectures on Celtic 
Literature, has dealt with this question, and traced some of 
Shakespeare’s beautiful thoughts back to a Celtic source. It is this 
element that has saved the Englishman from the heaviness which he 
cannot help seeing in the German descendants of his Teutonic 
ancestry. 

But how are you to study English? This is a question often 
asked. Well, the way to begin is to get an interest. The way to get 
an interest is to select some subject on which you feel curiosity. The 
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range of English literatuve is so wide that every great subject has 
been dealt with by a master mad. Ask who he was. Read his 
book. Read it as a pleasure, not as a task. Enjoy its beauties, 
beauties of order, beauties of ingenuity, beauties of courteous in- 
sistance on his own opinions, of generous or implacable hostility to 
his antagonists, beauties of candour and tolerance, sometimes 
beauties of conscious or unconscious fallacy, beauties of language. 
I put beauties of language last, because you will see that it is only 
when a man thinks beautifully and harmoniously, that he can write 
beautifully. This is the great lesson to learn—to think. If you con- 
tinue interested, see what your author's opponents say. Look at his 
more subtle enemies, the critics. Hear what they say of his style 
and matter; see in how many different ways the same simple subject 
may present itself to different minds; and having seen that, learn 
these two things, for they are inferences from what you have beheld, 
and they are the harvest of education. First, never to adopt any 
man’s opinions because he is a great man, and because they are his. 
Second, to form your own opinions carefully and modestly; and when 
you have them formed, to remember that though you are bound to 
defend while you hold them, they are not infallible; it is simply the 
act of a savage to be angry with others because they won’t share 
them, and you may be called on to scatter them to the winds 
to-morrow if your edifice is overthrown by better reason, and if you 
don’t want to hand your mind over to the servitude of prejudice. 
There is one branch of literature, which, from its scientific char- 
acter, or to speak truly, from the necessity of giving its cultivation a 
scientific character, deserves peculiar consideration—I mean history. 
What I mean by the necessity of making the cultivation of history 
scientific is this: Every history— at least I know no exception—is writ- 
ten to sustain the opinions of the writer and of those who agree with 
him. But these opinions may be, and sometimes are, wholly wrong ; 
they are rarely, I think we mav say never, wholly right. Here, then, 
we have men writing history under the influence of false and wrong 
ideas, and drawing false and dangerous inferences. Sometimes the 
false inferences are less numerous than the true ones, sometimes 
more numerous. Even the true inferences are, to a degree corres- 
ponding to the extent of the false, marred and made unsafe of appli- 
cation by the latter. Further, we know from the ordinary experience 
of conversation the most truthful men unconsciously distort facts to 
suit their conclusions. How often do we hear excellent persons 
making statements which are lies in all but the deliberate intention to 
deceive! In fact, the more earnest a man is in promoting his con- 
clusions, the greater the chance that his statements are untrue, and 
the more he requires to be watched. Well, of course, if a man’s 
conclusions touch affairs of historical importance and are meant to 
uphold what the writer considers the interests of justice or civilisa- 
tion, the magnitude of his aims increases the danger of misstatement 
and distortion. Thus we have in history elements that in the natural 
course of things must produce falsehood. I say nothing of deliberate 
falsehood, except this, that I do not believe it to be as common as 
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the opponents of historians sometimes assert. Prejudice, ignorance, 
benevolence, or fury, is enough to account for an apparent lie of 
the first magnitude, and this, I think, is borne out by our social, even 
our domestic experience. But this being so, the science is, tot 
and learn to distinguish between truth and falsehood, to hear all the 
writer has to say, to eramine the views taken of alleged facts by 
historians and philosophers who wrote for purposes having no direct 
bearing on the object or topic of your author, to trace his inferences 
and see if, being followed out practically, they bear the strain of 
common sense and experience; and finally, to try and apply our con- 
clusions to the necessities and vicissitudes of our own surroundings 
and to futurity. 

This is what I venture to call reading history in the scientific 
spirit. I am not quite sure the phrase is accurate, but at least it is 
highly unscientific to do otherwise. It is highly unscientific to start 
with a prejudice rooted in your mind, to read all the books that can 
minister to your obstinacy, to turn every fact and opinion to its sup- 
port, and either to refuse to open a hostile historian, or to read him 
merely for the purpose of flying into a passion and calling him a liar. 
Of course, it is quite right, when you speak of him to others, to 
denounce his falsehoods, and charge him with deliberate deception 
or prejudice, as your judgment directs you, using such language for 
the purpose as suits your taste or the state of your digestion. But 
when you are in the act of reading a book for your own enlighten- 
ment, you should have no such bitterness of soul. You are either 
right or wrong in your opinions. Ifyou are right, then why lose 
control over your mind, because the author is wrong” If you are 
wrong, you have no business to get angry. A man should enter on 
historical inquiry with the spirit of a judge. He should hear both 
sides, because there are exaggeration and misstatement on both sides, 
and the fact that he takes one strongly should make him anxious for 
the safety of his judgment to discover his weak points from an 
opponent, and to cut them out, retaining unadulterated and secure 
the truth contained in his own opinions. What would be your opinion 
of a lawyer who would persistently close his eyes to the case of his 
adversary, and in forming an opinion on his client’s position pay no 
attention to anything but his brief ? 

Apply this to the study of Irish history, the knowledge of which is 
absoiutely necessary for anyone that pretends to a responsible opinion 
on Irish affairs. Many of us have never read even a friendly history 
of Ireland. Of those who have, not one in ten has real a hostile 
author. Take the case of Mr. Froude. How many of us—even men 
who have abundance of leisure—have read his book, or know any- 
thing of it, except from Father Burke’s lectures and the hostile 
criticism which the writer met from all rters? Would it do you 
any harm to read “ The English in Ireland ?” It is a book written in 
a spirit at variance with toleration, pronounced by critics to be full of 
exaggeration and misrepresentations ; it preaches inferences which 
are directly opposed to those to which its allegations of fact, if true, 
would lead, and as a matter of fact, do lead ordinary minds, English 
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and Irish. But it is an unvarnished statement of the anti-Irish 
case, in its strongest aspect, by a master hand. It breathes a 
defiance of compromise and toleration so candid, so outspoken, so 
alarming, as to impress the reader with the belief that its wildest 
distortions are unintentional deceits, the product of the author's 
excited prejudices. It is the strongest argument against the policy 
it suggests that could be penned. On certain points it is just and 
even generous. While in one page it laments that Cromwell’s policy 
was not carried out to the bitter end, in the next it assails English 
misrule with a vigour and ability that contrast pleasantly with much 
of the vague denunciation we hear and read at home. An honest 
anti-Irish reader cannot peruse it without being shocked by the 
conclusions to which his principles, applied in his own way, must 
lead. An Irish reader of the convictions that prevail in this 
audience would lay down the third volume, with his convictions 
strengthened, and with the certainty that they must triumph against 
the revolting conclusions of intolerance and extermination into 
which Mr. Froude’s terror of Irish papists has frightened him. 
Therefore, let every man that has read John Mitchell’s admirable 
History of Ireland—and I hope you have all done so, for it is 
unique in Irish historical literature for terseness, vigour, and the 
absence of empty declamation—let everyone who has read John 
Mitchel read Anthony Froude too. Within the last week one of our 
Irish members, a man of high culture, and of opinions so advanced 
that they would astonish some of my hearers, told me that he had 
never read a book that threw so much light on Irish history as 
“ The English in Ireland.” 

There is a danger to which an Irishman in search of culture, 
particularly if he is looking for it without the aid of teachers, is 
exposed. We have no adequate educational literature at home, nor 
do we contribute to the educational machinery of England sufficiently 
to deprive it of a purely British character. Now Englishmen and 
Irishmen are very unlike each other intellectually, and there can be 
no doubt that if there were much intellectual activity among us, we 
should have books representing and suiting adequately a cultivated 
phase of the Irish mind. The danger is, that an Irishman, getting 
under the complete influence of English literature, may run off the 
track of development suited to his mind, get on the track which 
leads the English towards culture, and arrest his natural growth. In 
order to explain what I mean, let us take the case of style in writing 
and oratory. The Irish style, as exemplified in Burke and Grattan, 
our greatest writer and orator, is much more luxuriant than the 
language of our neighbours. The fault of our style is an excess of 
the poetic and luxuriant; its excellence is the presence of these 
qualities in fair proportions; and every one who reads an Irish 
book or hears an Irish speech, sees that the natural risk of error 
lies in that direction. But if an Irishman begins by discarding his 
natural tendencies and adopting the precise and level tone of the 
English mind, in nine cases out of ten he will come to nothing. 
His mind and powers of expression were built, so to speak, for another 
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trade. His nature is to be warm, redundant, sometimes explosive. 
if he wants to succeed, he must accept his nature, exercise his 
tendencies, manage them, tone them down. Thus he will preserve 
and improve—so far as his capacity for improvement and self- 
correction goes—his natural powers, while if, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he tries to be English in tone, he will be nothing. To say 
this is not to claim any intrinsic superiority for our tone of mind and 
character, but to assert that it is distinct from the English, and that 
it is best for us to develop our capacities, as for the English to 
develop theirs. The example of style in writing and speaking is one 
of many. The same difference pursues us in every intellectual 
enterprise, just as we differ from our neighbours physically and 
morally. I have not meant any allusion to the cases where men set 
themselves deliberately to imitate the mental tone of Englishmen. 
It is not very long ago since it was a favourite ambition of persons 
who, indeed, had very little intellect to distort in any direction, to 
distort themselves as much as possible to some fantastic English 
ideal which they had conceived for themselves. This disposition 
arose from an idea that nothing good could come out of Nazareth. 
As might be expected, the ideal Englishman was in accordance with 
the powers of the beings that could form such a project. He had 
no positive qualities. He affected a calm serenity and indifference 
which were meant for intellectual elevation, but which everyone that 
knows the depth and earnestness of the English mind, knows to 
be utterly foreign to it. His strongest point was a determination to 
be as un-Irish as possible. The attempt was always a failure, 
and generally brought ridicule on the offender, especially from 
Englishmen. People complain bitterly of the fun Thackeray poked 
at Irishmen. I may say en passant that they never seem to remember 
that he has been as hard on his own countrymen as on us. But what 
is more to the point is this, that the hardest things he has said of 
us are the sarcasms directed agafnst the Irishman aping the 
English spirit. The attempt to assimilate ourselves to other races is 
historically an absurdity. We are not capable of assimilation. On 
the contrary, our destiny has always been to assimilate other races to 
ourselves. Look at the hundreds of thousands of English and Scotch 
who come here and become Irish, socially and intellectually, although 
not politically or religiously (and this makes the social and intellec- 
tual assimilation the more remarkable) in a few generations. Look 
at the Cromwellian gentry of Tipperary. In everything but religion 
and politics they are as Irish as the peasantry. This is an interesting 
instance, because there are extant poems and letters in which the 
English settlers describe the process of assimilation in progress, and 
lament and complain that they can’t resist it. Look again at France. 
The French Celts lost their language, they were overrun and con- 
quered by German tribes, they lost all ostensible power. But there 
they remained, unconscious of their origin, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the Franks, and they managed to impress on the 
Franks and other invaders all the vices and virtues that Caesar 
described in their ancestors. This is the extraordinary fascinatior 
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of the Celtic race, its power of drawing everything to itself, and 
until Lrishmen learn ta be satisfied with a nature to which this : 
is attached, they will be intellecthally abortions. Of course, we have 
no right, on the other hand, to consider ourselves perfect. - This 
mistake is as ridiculous and productive of greater mischief to the 
moral character than the subserviency I have described. The true 
course is to accept our destiny, of which we have no reason to be 
ashamed, to examine our powers and defects, to try to develop the 
former and remedy the latter, and above all to listen patiently to all 
critics, friendly or hostile, who dissect us. 

I have mentioned many subjects of study. Try and suit your 
tastes and capacities. But the main thing is to make your mind 
active, to keep yourself intellectually alive. The Almighty has given 
us many beautiful things; the most beautiful of all natural gifts is 
our reason. He gave nothing without design, and the design of this 
gift of reason is that we should cultivate it. To our reason we have 
to appeal in our relations with our consciences, with our fellow-men, 
with our country. If we neglect it, we throw away the helm that 
Providence has given us. By cultivating it, we not only reap the 
harvest of pleasure that grows from an educated mind, but we carry 
out the designs of our Maker, and we become more useful citizens 
and better men. : 


STOIC OR CHRISTIAN? 


BY J. C. EARLE. 


“ F all things most ignoble is complaint; 
The querulous are stricken by disease ; 
A healthy soul submits to rude distraint, 
And part of discipline is loss of ease: 
Life’s voyage is not made on summer seas ; 
Strong hearts, though agonised, disdain to faint; 
The well-bred man is easiest to please ; 
Prosperity has ne’er produced a saint.” 


Against a pillar of the porch he leaned— 

His arms crossed on his breast—while thus he spake. 
Who was he, like a stoic thus demeaned, 

And from whose lips these stern reflections brake 2 
Had Zeno or the Christ his spirit weaned 

From living but for self-indulgence sake ? 


€ aor): 


RELICS OF RICHARD DALTON WILLIA‘IS— 
Part IV. (Ccnclusion ) 


WHeEN Williams, as we have seen, was declared by a jury of his 
peers not guilty of treason-felony, and when he accordingly emerged 
from Newgate Prison, his troubles were byno meansover. A change 
for the worse had taken place in his circumstances, not over 
flourishing at the best of times; and his high spirit hindered him 
from letting even his most. intimate friends know his condition. 
Gerald Griffin, with loving brothers and friends to call upon, chose 
to starve in London rather than complain; and Williams’ friends, 
who would gladly have relieved his wants if he had made them 
known, must not blame themselves if any of them should chance to 
read this page, which ventures to record a quaint avowal wrung from 
him at this time by one who has repeated it to me. Bread-and-waier, 
he said, was not so bad a thing if one could but get enough of it. 
Even if he had been a full-fledged doctor, that would have been no 
guarantee for professional practice, and practice is, alas! not always 
a guarantee for a sufficient supply of fees. But politics, and perhaps 
poetry, had interfered with his medical studies, and “Dr. Williams” 
was as yet such only by courtesy. He had temporary employment in 
the Museum of Irish Industry, St. Stephen’s Green,* before taking 
out his medical degree in Edinburgh, to both of which circumstances 
he refers in a note to Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, dated “ Wednesday, 
July 25, 1849.” ‘‘ Your note (he writes) reached me at the Museum 
of Irish Industry yesterday, but too late to send you an answer, as I 
had to go over to SS. Michael and John’s, where N—— and I dined 
with Father Meehan. This evening I dine with _—, and afterwards 
go to an esthetic tea-party ; but to-morrow I hope to see you at the 
hour you name. I have many things to say to you, and only a little 
time to say them, as I go to Scotland on Tuesday next. I shall bea 
better neighbour in the better times which the song says are coming.” 

After his return from Edinburgh, duly licensed to kill and cure, 
he got employment for some time in Steven’s Hospital. But his 
literary tastes were: still a distraction, as we may conjecture from the 
following letter :— 

‘(4 HAMILTON-ROW] 
“ November 23rd, 1849. 

“MY DEAR MacCARTHY,—You were elected unanimously last Saturday as a 
member of the society (as yet unnamed), who meet weekly in connection with or 
in contemplation of a new journal of Science and Literature. 

“The next meeting is to take place at S——’s house, on Saturday evening, at 
eight o'clock, I have been commissioned to apprise you of the fact, and invite your 


*I notice among the papers which Mrs, Williams has sent me a testimonial from 
Dr. W. K. Sullivan (now President of Queen’s College at Cork), dated May roth,, 
1851, and bearing witness to Mr. W.’s “knowledge of general chemistry, and to his 
care and conscientious exactitude in analytic work.” 


ted 
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presence. You will meet D——-, O——., M. L., and other traitors, felons, and pick- 
ockets. You will find a very jolly set of fellows, the incarnation of Liberty, 
uality, and Fraternity, 
I “Les gueux, les gueux 
Sont les gens heureux : 
Ils s’aiment entre eux. 
Vivent les gueux !’ 


“TI am in poor Kevin O’Dogherty’s lodgings, the room in which he was arrested. 
The invisible greens, however, may not meet here for some weeks ; therefore, I hope 
you will join us next Saturday. e have statesmen, barristers, chemists, architects, 
artists, orators, doctors, editors, and nondescripts—but no poet. For D—— and O—— 
consider it sn/fra dig., and, notwithstanding the enormous esteem I have for myself, 
I am too well aware that in me the fire o song is extinct for ever, and has leR me 
only very bitter ashes. I am, my dear MacCarthy, faithfully yours, 


“R. D. WILLIAMS.” 


No doubt he had bitterness enough in sooth, though the fire of 
song was nof extinct; and, when in the bitterness of his soul he re- 
solved to sing in sad earnest that ‘‘ Adieu to Inisfail” which his boyish 
Muse had devised in sport, he chanted his purpose in sonorous stanzas 
which Duffy (so soon himself to flee to a southern world) pub- 
lished, with an eloquent protest, pitting against them those lines of 
Maginn :— 

‘<< Let us leave the fallen city!” So, when Rome in ruins lay, 
Counselled to the assembled chiefs some paltry Tribune of the day; 
But anon a captain entered, and addressed his soldiers thus : 
‘ Standard-bearer, plant thy standard! Ac optimé manebimus, 
Plant it where it long has flourished, where your father’s honoured blood 
' Made it float in lordly triumph, waving over land and flood— 
Flag of freedom, truth, and honour ! worthy both of heaven and us— 
Standard-bearer, plant thy standard! Hic optime manebimus.’” 


Before we accompany the Exile of Erin over the Atlantic, it may 
be well to dispose here of sundry supplementary “relics” which 
have just come to me across that ocean. Williams was evidently not 
one of those who delight in cleansing periodically the Augean stable 
-of their literary workshop, and for whom it is a luxury to make a 
clean riddance of as much rubbish as possible, tearing up remorse- 
fessly all the old papers and letters which can never again through 
any conceivable combination of circumstances be of any use. Even 
among the selected disjecta membra poei@ which have risked an ocean 
voyage, there are many about which one wonders how they have 
managed to survive so long. I find here the original copies .of 
schoolboy exercises, dated 1837, and even earlier. One of these 
dates—September znd, 1825—startled me, as it upset the received 
chronology of the poet’s life; till I perceived the note appended to it 
‘‘ copied from a memorandum in my mother’s handwriting.” Sacred 
as it is, I venture to copy it again :—‘‘ This day I was enrolled as a 
member of the confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, at George's 
Hill Convent {Bublin}. May the Almighty God grant me grace to 
fulfil the obligations 1 am under to my blessed Jesus in this life ; and 
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after death may the Sacred Heart of Jesus conduct me through my 
awful passage from time to eternity. May Christ Jesus appear to me 
with a mild and cheerful countenance, and place me with his blessed 
elect at the right hand of his eternal Father. Amen, amen! sweet 
Jesus, amen !” 

From a pencilled note of meditations, made during a Retreat at 
Clongowes, in October, 1847, let me rashly divulge a few thoughts of 
this pious soul, which were only meant for that adorable Heart to 
which we have just overheard his mother consecrating herself 
specially for ever:—‘‘ And my every sin, from the least to the 
greatest, is magnified tenfold by the many graces which I have had, 
and which would probably make anyone else a saint—namely, good 
education, good example, the constant sight of sickness and death, 
and also of the Sisters of Charity—the scenes I witness as a member 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul—a natural taste for the purest 
pleasures, literature, music, &c.,and the acquaintance and friendship 
of many men of high moral worth. O God! if I am so evil with all 
these helps to virtue, what should I be without them !” 

I have not the slightest doubt that among the ““men of high 
moral worth ” whose friendship Dalton Williams very wisely reckons 
among the special graces for which his heart thanks God during the 
silence of retreat, one of the first to come up before his mind in 
thinking of the subject was the writer of the first letter which 
reached him from the old country when he landed on the American 
shore. As I suppress the signature and sundry personal matters, 
may I not quote a few of its kindly sentences as an indication of 
what manner of man Williams was ? It is dated, ‘* Sunday, 
1sth June, 1851,” and after the address is written in parenthesis 
“ the old den.” 


“ MY DEAR RICHARD,—I hope, when you open this, you will have arrived in 
New York in all health and safety. And imrimzs, parcon me for not having gone 
on board to see you off as I promised. Both day and evening my time was so taken 
up that I couldn’t get away. 

“ I enclose you two letters of introduction from my friend, the Rev. ——; one 
particular, to Archbishop Hughes, which you should not fail to deliver, the other 
general, ‘to all to whom these presents may come.’ 

“TI have nothing on earth to tell you, except that we are progressing with your 
poems [not yet published, twenty-six years after—rapid progress 4, and we hope on 
present estimates and outlooks to realise some fifty pounds for you. Ax reste, while 
you, of course, have been going through adventures without number, and have thought 
that an age has elapsed since you left Ireland, I have to announce that all matters here 
are in statu, and unless you care to hear of a discussion whether the non-joinder of 
a co-executor should be pleaded in abatement (the latest matter of interest to me) or 
else of the wettest of picnics among the Dublin mountains on Sunday last, I know 
not what to tell you. Duffy had an article about you in yesterday’s Nation, which, I 
think, was kind and friendly in its tone, and was certainly meant to do you service 
where you are. 

“Now I want you to write to me aí great length, and tell me your history, past, 
present, and future, and how it is possible for any friends here to do you service. 
Tell me of your voyage, and how you got on with the poor emigrants and with your 
German captain, You have a certain air of sedate good nature and good humour, 
with fun below the surface, which are just the qualities to make a man popular, So 
I trust you will make friends by the score; but even so you will have none truer 
than— Your affectionate, 
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“Do not be angry with me for breaking your commandment, and sending you 
such a short! and empty note. I will be more full and particular in future.” 


By a choice natural to a poet, our emigrant shunned New York 
and the hardy New England States, and he sought for a home, as he 
said, 

“ nearer to the tropic glow, 
Its gorgeous plumes and vast banana, 
Its teeming vales and waters rife, 
Rich foliage, shining fruits abundant, 
Superfluous springs of fiery life, 
rom nature’s burning heart redundant.” 





This does he sing in March, 1851, to some probably imaginary 
“ dear girl,” who, if not imaginary, did not accept his invitation to 
come with him to his new home 


‘‘ Beside the thunder-toned Missouri, 
Ten thousand herds approach her rills— 
A thousand verdurous valleys feed them— 
Her torrents from a thousand rills 
Rush im delirious joy of freedom. 
Around our forest cottage-door 
The grape entwined shall fondly cluster 
And fling at eve, thy bosom o’er, 
A sunset flush of wine-rich lustre.”’ 


It will not be uninstructive to contrast with this glowing poetry of 
anticipation the actual prose of his American life, as described in a 
letter to the priest who had, at his trial, borne testimony to his piety 
and benevolence— 


“ SPRING HILL COLLEGE, MoBILRE, 
‘* December 11th, 1853. 


‘‘REVEREND DEAR SIR,—Since I had the pleasure of receiving your long-ex- 
pected letter, the yellow fever, the scourge of the South, has come and gone. For 
a long time we resisted all his efforts, perched as we are on a hill some two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; but at length, our castle was taken by escalade, and 
one of the boys was stricken down in a few days. The College was broken up next 
day, and it is only since the rst instant that we have reassembled, It was my inten- 
tion to spend this year in a College of the Order at Havanna, but as yet it is not 
open ; and so, after spending a fortnight in New Orleans, here I am again for another 
year. I have become fond of College life, and, as I know the manners and customs 
of the natives better than formerly, we are beginning to like each other more than 
I at first thought likely. I have this year the frst class in Greek, Latin, and English. 
As to our method of teaching, I am not aware that it differs from that pursued by 
the Society in Ireland, except in the absence of corporal punishment. When I was 
at Tullabeg, I was sufficiently acquainted with the ferula of the then prefect, 
Mr. Meagher, uncle of T. F. M. Here there is no such discipline; and of course it 
is not so easy to preserve order, particularly in the junior classes. But we have 
many means to excite emulation, as weekly notes, monthly cards, camps in class, 
half-yearly examinations, Thespian and Philomatic Societies, privileges conceded to 
successful students, and everything else as you have it in the Protrepticon of Padre 
Sacchius. We have for the idle additional tasks during recreation, a prison for 
graver breaches of discipline, and finally for the incorrigible expulsion. Our pupils 


* The transcriber has made it shorter by omitting everything sprightly or personal: 
for indiscretion has its limits, 
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are eight-tenths creoles of Spanish, French, and Mexican descent. But I will send 
ou a prospectus which will show you more at a glance than I could write in several 
etters. 
e e & á ” “ 

“ Of personal gossip you gave me but the scantiest inklings; and the promised 
letter from Miss —— never arrived. I know not whether never wrote it or 
whether it was wrongly directed. There is another Spring Hill in this State, and 
without adding ‘ Mobile Ala.’ many a letter and paper goes to the wrong box. With 
regard to —— Iam much surprised. I wrote a long letter from New York which 
arrived safe but was never answered. If there is neglect or forgetfulness, therefore, 
it is not on my side. If it is expected that I am to do all the writing, and they only 
the reading, I respectfully decline to carry on a correspondence upon such conditions. 

é We have a very full college already; and, as far as I am concerned, I hope for 
a year of great utility, improvement, and happiness. In the fierce heat of summer it 
is trying, no doubt; but when I-contrast my past in Ireland—so darkened by dis- 
appointments, harrassed by constant anxieties, and not seldom embittered by humilia- 
tions—with my present life, so free from all care except to fulfil my pleasing daily 
duties, affording me the peace and pleasure of a literary life without its ambition, 

nury, temptations, rivalries, meannesses, and despair, I bless our Lord with over- 
owing heart, and I wonder at my ingratitude that sometimes murmurs at the little 
trials that necessarily wait on man. 

[A few of the preceding lines are in the autograph written with thicker and 
blunter point. This is explained by the next lines. ] 

“ The diamond nib having fallen from my gold pen, I ought to consider it as an 
omen that it is time to cease; but a scribbler is not so casily deterred. 

“ May I hope that your next letter will not be two or three years coming like the 
last? Iam doubly delighted to hear that ——'s last moments were such as to con- 
sole you for all your anxieties. I know it was the most earnest wish of your heart. 
If I contributed anything to so happy an issue, it was quite unconsciously. Yet, 
perhaps Providence did use me, as Samson used the jawbone of an ass, to scatter 

is enemies. God prant it! 

“ If you ever meet Dr. Taylor [late P. P. of Maryborough] remember me affec- 
tionately to him. The little he could succeed in teaching so erratic a pupil has 
enabled me to hold my present professorship (for Tullabeg was only preparatory in 
my time), and has left open to me at all times many sources of pleasure and solace 
for which I can never be too grateful. 

“The College of Grand Coteau, in this province, has been closed for want of 
hands to work it. I wish you could send us an Irish fatber, a scholastic, or even a 
novice. If he have an eye for colour, scarlet fever, yellow ditto, black vomit, and 
blue cholera, afford a striking variety which can be admired at leisure in these dig- 
gings. The curious in ophiology can also make a brilliant and entirely unlimited 
collection. ‘Here’s a fine opening for a young man,’ as Ourtius said to the chasm 
in the Forum. Hoping to hear from you before the Repeal of the Union,—I am 
ever, rey. dear sir, yours gratefully, 

“R.D. WILLIAMS.” 


And so ‘‘Shamrock” had himself become one of those whom he 
he had waggishly celebrated in his ‘‘ Misadventures of a Medical 
Student” as . | 

“The spectacled pontiffs of latin and science, 


Who have thundering names for all possible herbs, 
And can wriggle like eels through irregular verbs.” 


In an earlier part of this article—which, having very soon 
abandoned all pretensions to its original form of a lecture, has 
extended too far, and must now be brought to a close within as few 
pages as possible, without using half the unpublished materiais that 
have been laid at my disposal—I referred beforehand to a passage 
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in this letter for the purpose of claiming for St. Stanislaus’ College, 
Tullabeg, and the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, some share in the 
early education of a poet. I will seize the opportunity of putting 
forward a similar claim to a painter, of whom I have just beer 
reminded in Belgravia for May, where Mr. T. H. S. Escott, describing 
the somewhat Bohemian company that used to gather on Saturday 
nights at tbe house of Tom Hood the Younger (18, South-street, 
Brompton) recalls affectionately how “upon the beautifully mobile 
face of Paul Gray, as he listened to all that passed, was an expression 
now of Irish fun, now of thoughtful intelligence.” And Hood 
himself, in his verses upon “ Copy ” [the manuscript furnished to fill 
the insatiable maw of the printing press], thinks first of his young 
trish friend :— 


é“ Yon picture, Paul, your pencil drew; 

That poem, Jeff, you penned it. 

Is there much ‘copy’ more to do? 
A man so longs to end it! 

Is there a world beyond—the pun, 
And free from verses sloppy ? 

Because, if so, I own, for one, 
I'm getting tired of ‘copy.’” 


But Iam going too far out of my way in my desire to preserve, 
here at least, the name of Paul Gray who, at the outset of an artistic 
career of great promise, was carried off by consumption, which, as 
the other ‘“‘Tullabeg boy” told us, ‘‘has no pity on blue eyes or 
golden hair,” and is just as relentless towards Genius as towards 

eauty. 

In one of his visits to New Orleans, Dr. Williams made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Connolly, a lady of Irish birth, I think, and 
certainly connected with Irish families of Brooke, Cuthbert, and 
O’Hara. More important in the present context than any amount of 
ancestors, Mrs. Connolly had a daughter, to whom one day came 
from Spring-Hill College these lines addressed to her under the 
Spanish form of her name, Elizabeth. Like a good many of our 
very abundant samples, these verses ‘‘To Isabel” are printed now 
for the first time:— 


Lit up of yore the morning’s springs, and bade the stars to roll, 


Thine ev'ry gesture’s artless grace with more than mortal spell: 
And, nobler far, true woman’s heart to solace and to save ; 

And pitying tears—I saw them start, and knew myself thy slave— 
A tender, slayfal, spotless mind, so wise, although so young ; 

A heart where ev'ry virtue’s shrin’d, a guileless, tuneful tongue, 
A radiant crown of raven hair, bright Aphrodite's form, 

With all of Erin purely fair, with all of warm. 

All these he gave thee; doubt him not. His fullest pow’r and will 
Have bless’d so long thy favoured lot He must protect thee still. 
“‘T'were false to brand the god untrue: while fickle Fancy flies, 
Love takes the soul’s immortal hue, and with her only dies! 
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His pure shrine braves the stormy birth of whirlwind, hail and levin—_ 
Its pillars rest on mother-earth, but the dome is high in heaven! 
Though Eros’ temple-basis lies on passion’s lava-rock, i 
The heav'nward summits pierce the skies above the-thunder-shock ! 
I would our kindred hearts had met in less of clouds and gloom— 
Our hands are clasped, our cheeks are wet above a recent-tomb. 
Yet love that springs from woe, 'tis said, like woe is deep and true: 
The tears that wept the carly dead may rise in flow’rs anew. 

As nature’s most ambrosial bow’rs above destruction wave,* 

Not seldom rose and orange flowers have blossom’'d o'er the grave. 
Yet me, it seems, a phantom waits the ‘silent land’ before, 

And who so pass those gloomy gates, they shall return no more. 
The rosy crown shall ne’er be mine—I bear the cypress bough, 

A colder, whiter hand than thine is press’d upon my brow. 

But if in other worlds the souls may meet that lov’d in this, 

Ours shall embrace, beyond the poles, in unity of bliss — 

As wave with wave commingling rolls, our blending spirits kiss.”” 


Isabel and her poet were married at New Orleans on the 8th 
September, 1856. As I have passed over his trip to Havana before 
his marriage, I will not chronicle here his changes of residence from 
New Orleans to Baton Rouge, and thence to Thibodeaux, in which 
town he died. He had previously had a desperate fight with that 
yellow fever, to which he refers with ghastly humour in his letter to 
Father Farrell. And to his own sickness he refers in a letter to one 
of his wife’s young sisters, to. whom, in her happy exile at school, he 
had sent the richest rosary of pearls he could find. 


é You know (he says) that I have been so near death since I wrote to you last 
that no one expected my recovery. If, indeed, the Angel of the Tomb is always such 
as I beheld him, he is a most gentle and benignant spirit. I felt no pain, I knew 
no terror. I was not.insensible, but completely indifferent and impassive. I had 
but two ideas—everlasting repose and illimitable space. Death, my dear Alice, to 
the Christian is not a grim horror fed on worms and corruption, but a radiant cherub 
guarding the threshold of the skies. Mysterious gates !—without, all cold and wan, 
with sculptured marble and funeral urns, but within—‘ Well, go on, what's within?’ 
My pretty little sister, I have not yet had the honour of an introduction, and can 
guess but very vaguely indeed at what is within. But as soon as ever I get admit- 
tance, I will send you all the news, provided that there are sufficient telegraphic or 
postal arrangements to accommodate your ‘ own correspondent.’” 


To the same Alice and her sister Minnie (who, I think, is the 
Minnie that died soon after) he writes to express his joy at hearing 
that they had made their First Communion, and this under circum- 
stances (to quote again the words of this amiable and edifying man) 
‘which promise that through every vicissitude which may await you 
in after-life the repetition of this sublimest act that man can perform 
will be ever your greatest joy and consolation. With that unspeak- 
able honour and happiness there is nothing whatever on this earth 
to be compared ; and, if you are truly wise, you will enjoy jt as often 
as your superiors and confessor permit, while yet you are free from 
the countless obstacles which the outer world opposes to every holy 
action, but to none more than to this, the crown and climax of them 


9 Does this refer to the fertility of the soil that covers extinct velcanoes ? 
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Another of the letters which have been entrusted to my dis- 
cretion, and which, if they could be published, would give the reader 
the highest idea of our poet’s affectionate, unselfish nature, is 
annotated by the kind hand that sent them to me with the explana- 
tory remark: ‘‘The ‘mother’ spoken of here is my mother.” A 
necessary warning, for no one would imagine that there was question 
here of a mere mother-in-law. The writer certainly betrays none of 
the conventional antipathy that mothers-in-law are supposed to 
inspire. He would. have sympathised with Edgar Poe, in his 
touching sonnet to the mother of his poor Virginia Clemm, rather 
than with the gentleman who, according to the author of “ Songs of 
Singularity ”— 


“&— stood on his head by the wild sea-shore, 

And joy was the cause of the act, 

And he felt as he never had felt before— 
Insanely glad, in fact. 

And why? In yon vessel which left the bay 
His mother-in-law set sail 

For a tropical region far away, 
Where tigers and snakes prevail.” 


., From his tenderness towards those who were linked to him by ties 
less close and less sacred, we may conjecture how, affectionate he was as 
a father. Besides two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, now finishing 
their education in a convent of the Sacred Heart, and a son, who 
bears the name of Richard Dalton Williams, and who received the 
habit as a Jesuit novice at Grand Coteau, Louisiana, at Midnight 
Mass, Christmas, 1875; there was a little Katie, on whose death her 
father wrote :— 


“ Dear baby-daughter! in the light divine 
No angel waves a purer wing than thine. 
Soon may my sorrows, like thy days, be o’er— 
Soon may I see, love, wonder and adore, 
Gazing on God with thee for evermore !” 


Perhaps this prayer, which was soon granted, was the last rhyme ever 
written by “ Shamrock.” He little thought that it would be so: for I 
have here before me a letter begun in pencil, but never sent to the 
lady whom he had addressed as ‘ Hester of the Sacred Heart.” 
Here are the words with which he breaks of suddenly :—‘“ In a book 
recently published at London they have ranked me with the Catholic 
poets. I have no higher ambition than to deserve the title, for which 
as yet I have, alas! done little or nothing. But if heaven spare 
and bless me, and the duties of my state in life permit it, I hope to 
do something to consecrate the harp to the same holy purpose as 
those of ‘the victors who stand on the sea of glass, having the harps 
of God’ (Apoc. xii.)” 

Here again, as in so many instances, God took the will for the 
deed. The pious and affectionate soul of the exiled poet was not 
any more on earth to overflow into such musical and sacred strains as 
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that which he had published some years earlier in the Charkston 
Miscellany under the title of “ Contrition and Adoration” :— 


“Oh! not to me the lyre of a spirit smging nigh Thee, 
Where the myriad starry swarms of the clustered suns rush by Thee ; 
(Alas ! my fallen soul!) I have dared so oft defy Thee, his 
ough grief would draw me near, my guiltiness must fly Thee. 


«If they, the vilest, may adore—even Lucifer address Thee— 
Let a child of clay and sin from his deep prostration bless Thee. 
May the purest of all creatures, who as Mother here caressed Thee, 
With restless intercession for my forfeit glory press Thee, 
And through tears my life shall love, and through blood my death confess Thee. 


* Restore the child-like innocence, faith, terror, joy, and wonder, 
That saw Thee in the holy stars-—that heard Thee in the thunder— 
That blessed Thee in all lovely things above the clouds and under, 
Ere sin had rent the n:ystic robe, that made me thine, asunder ; 


“ Before I knew, with impious pride, to question and to doubt Thee, 
Or heard, with learned blasphemies, the sneering sceptic flout Thee. 
O God! withdraw the awful gloom my folly hung about Thee ; 

The sun is dark—my soul is dead—and heaven is hell without Thee! 


“Sweet Jesus ! aid my feebleness, assist my weak endeavour, 
The fetters of my slavery at length through Thee to sever. 
Shall sonls which die to please Thy heart, yet living please Thee never, 
And, loving Thee far more than life, be still Thy foes for ever ! 


“é Oh, place me in some distant orb that scarcely gleams before Thee, 
Upon creation’s twilight verge, in silence to adore Thee ; 
I may not with sublimer souls approach the brightness o'er Thee— 
Be mine the dust, the gloom, the tears—contrition, I implore Thee ! 


“ And the Crucified appeared that hour, all pallid, faint, and gory, 
And the bitter crown of woe upon His wounded temples wore He ; 
He heard from heaven's highest throne the contrite sinner’s story, 
And flew to make that heart the home of all His love and glory! 


“Agios! Athanatos! Holiest! Divinest ! 
Thou through the vale of the firmament Who shinest, 
Thou on the wings of the Cherubim reclinest ! 
Agios! Athanatos! Holiest! Divinest! 


é“ Soul of the Universe! Father of the Ages! 
Whose name is of stars on the Heaven’s azure pages ! 
Raise all to Thee through still ascending stages, 
Soul of the Universe! Father of the Ages!” 


In spite of failing health, Williams toiled on. bravely for the sake 
of the dear ones, of whom he had written :—‘ She is happy in the 
children, and [in her and them.” But he gave way at last, and on 
the sth of July, 1862, at Thibodeaux, an attack of hemorrhage 
brought to a close his blameless and not fruitless life. On the 
following 8th of October he would have completed his fortieth year. 
And so, as he had sadly prophesied at the outset of his career, he 
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indeed “ slumbers in a foreign tomb,” yet not a nameless one; for, 
a few months later, an Irish regiment of the Northern Army knelt at 
his grave, and, seeing in him nota political opponent but a fellow 
exile, not an ardent Confederate but an Irish patriot and poet, they 
placed a slab of Carrara marble with a graceful inscription over the 
last resting place of his mortal remains. But if the shamrock whose 
name he borrowed will never spring from the dust into which his 
bones have crumbled, his soul—as we can pray with a cheerful hope, 
remembering his own Christian hope and all his faith and charity 
and suffering—his soul is with God. Would to God that many a 
brilliant poet had left in dying—for poets, too, must die—as happy an 
assurance on this score to the admirers of his genius. Such con- 
solation poor “Shamrock” has bequeathed to those who love him. 
This is better and truer comfort than even the thought that among 
the names of her gifted sons Ireland will cherish fondly the gentle 
memory of Richard Dalton Williams. wR 


A DAY AT THE ODILIENKLOSTER IN ALSACE. 


A LITTLE outside the beaten track of Rhine tourists, just fifteen miles 
south of Strasburg, stands the Odilienkloster, or Convent of Sainte 
Odille, perched at the height of 2,500 feet above sea level on the 
summit of the Odilienberg, a pine-clad spur of the Vosges moun- 
tains. Tradition assigns the foundation of the convent to QOdille or 
Ottilie, the patron saint of Alsace, about the year 720 A.D. Among 
the abbesses who succeeded the foundress, the most celebrated was 
Herrad von Landsperg, the authoress and scribe of that exquisitely 
illuminated work, the Hortus Delictarum,* which was so long the pride 
of the Strasburg library. The convent was twice destroyed by fire— 
the first time in 1546, and then again during the Thirty Years’ War. 
For many years the pile lay in ruins, until it was restored by the 
Bishop of Strasburg in 1853. At present the convent, an unpretend- 
ing quadrangle of solid masonry, with three small chapels, is 
occupied by fourteen sisters, ever ready to receive strangers and 
pilgrims with a cheery welcome. 

Passing through Strasburg, en route from Heidelberg to Metz, in 
the August of last year, I found that I had a couple of days to spare 


* The ‘ Hortus Deliciarum,” composed in the twelfth century, was a manual for 
the education of nuns, adorned by the hands of the abbess Herrad with beautiful 
miniatures and illuminated work. It was destroyed at the burning of the Strasbourg - 
library during the German bombardment of 1370. 
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after exploring the Alsatian capital; and having received glowing ac- 
counts of the beauty of the Odilienkloster from mine host of the Wiener 
Hof, I resolved to spend at least one night among the Vosges Mountains 
beneath the shelter of the hospitable convent roof. At nine o'clock, 
then, on the morning of Tuesday, the 8th of August, I started from 
Strasbourg by rail for Ober-Ehnheim, a quaint old town, about six 
miles distant from the convent. Here the train set me down shortly 
after ten o'clock, and just in time to catch a sort of post omnibus 
plying between Ehnheim and Otrott, a little village lying at the foot 
of the Vosges, at an hour's distance from the convent. The two 
miserable horses yoked to the omnibus drew us—that is to say, the 
writer, occuping the box seat beside the driver, and two German 
priests seated in the interior—to Otrott in about three quarters of an 
hour, the road passing the whole way through luxuriant vineyards. 
Alighting at Otrott, I parted from the omnibus and its occupants and 
pushed on solus up the long, narrow street of the village. Otrott 
seemed quite familiar to me as I passed through. Everything was 
just as I had expected to find it from reading the graphic peasant 
tales of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, with the strikingly faithful illus- 
trations of Schuler, himself a born and bred Alsatian. The old 
houses, with their steep-pitched roofs, the wooden beams built into 
the walls, their flights of stairs on the outside with heavy oak 
balustrades, and the venerable vine clambering up the gable ends; 
the village fountain, surmounted with a tall stone crucifix, and 
surrounded by gossips drawing water and washing clothes; the 
strapping peasant girls, with black eyes, rich brown complexion, and 
head-dress of broad, black ribbons, striding down from the moun- 
tains ; and the inns with their quaint signs all seemed like old friends 
to me, although this was my first visit to an Alsatian village. One 
venerable-looking old house struck me particularly as I passed along.’ 
Its windows were framed with quaint old carvings in oak of scroll- 
work supportd by obese cherubs, and on the gable end, in crabbed 
Gothic characters, stood the pious legend :— 


‘‘ Dieses Haus steht in Gottes Hand 
Gott behut es vor Feir und Brand.”’ 


Signs of the hated German occupation were not wanting in this 
quiet little hamlet, though, of course, the inevitable spiked helmet of 
the Prussian infantry, with which the streets of Strasbourg and Metz. 
are positively bristling, was in Otrott conspicuous by. its ‘absence. 
Over the door of the modest Post-office that singularly unamiable- 
looking bird, the Imperial Eagle of Germany, was displayed, with 
fierce beak and ragged, out-stretched wings, surrounded with the 
legend—“ Reichs Post Arstalt’’—Post-office of the Empire. 

At a short distance bevond this interesting old village I struck 
into the mountain path for Sainte Odille.. This. path leads upa 
gentle ascent through a thick plantation of stately pines, passing at. 
intervals by rude stone crosses or crucifixes, erected by pious hands to 
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mark the‘scene of some murder or fatal accident. On one of these 
creeses I read the following inscription :— 


“ Monument de Pieté 
erigé 3 la memoire 
de la malheureuse 
“ . Catherine Schott 
1: LAchement assassinée á cet endroit 
! le 2 Aout, 184o. 
4 age de 20 ans. 


(Un De Profundis.) 


It was only when returning past this simple monument on the evening 
of the next day that I heard the touching story of the unfortunate 
Catherine Schott, struck down in her twentieth year by a murderer's 
hand on this very spot, under the solemn shade of the pines, beside the 
unfrequented mountain path. I will reserve the story for that part of 
my pilgrimage. 

_ About a mile beyond the cross the character of the wood began 
to change. The pines grew thinner and thinner; and, at last, 
as the skirts of the plantation were approached, they gave way toa 
fresh young coppice of beech and oak, completely over-arching the 
path and making a green vista in front. Five minutes more, and 
even the coppice disappeared, and the path led out on a spur of the 
mountain, where a lovely scene opened before me. Looking back- 
wards, the eye passed over the fertile plain lying between the Vosges 
and the Rhine, yellow with ripe corn, and dotted over with red-tiled 
villages, the shadowy blue outline of the Schwarzwald faintly visible 
on the horizon. Facing right round and looking westward, a deep 
valley lay before me, shaped like a basin, with sides formed of pine- 
clad mountains, and traversed by a well-defined road, bordered with 
a narrow strip of bright emerald herbage; while, on the left hand, 
right overhead, perched on the very summit of the Odilienberg, rose 
the simple gray pinnacle of the convent. 

It was now past mid-day, and I hastened onwards, descended into 
the valley, crossed the road at the bottom, and entering the pine 
woods once more, commenced the toilsome ascent of the Odilien- 
berg. I soon made the unpleasant discovery that I had lost the 
path ; but with the convent right above my head, as I knew, although 
out of sight just now, I thought it would be more convenient to pash 
straight up the mountain than to follow the pathway, even if I had 
been able to find it. The heat even under the gloomy shade of the 
pines was oppressive, and I was delighted to find the mountain-side 
covered with ‘‘fraughan” bushes laden with ripe berries, evoking 
pleasant recollections of many a mountain ramble at home in “ Old 
Ireland.” Refreshed with a few handfuls of these berries, washed 
down by a draught of cool water from a little rill which tinkled by, 
half-hidden under over-arching groves of lady-fern, a banquet of 
arcadian simplicity, the menu exactly that prescribed by Parnell for 
his hermit :— 

“ His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well—” 


I pushed on again, and after ten minutes’ steep. ascent. eme 
from the shade of the wood on to the bare mountain. side under the 
fierce glare of the noon-day sun. The rugged track I was-:now fel- 
lowing, evidently an old disused Schlittenweg, or sledge:road, forthe: 
conveyance of timber, would have been a true paradise for the 
butterfly collector. Butterflies of a dozen different, hues and sizes, 
from the tiny azure variety up through sober brown and gray to: the 
large gaudy “* peacocks,” lay basking . with outstretched wings on the 
hot stones, or went vacillating up and down the old sledge-road. 
Not more than a mile now separated me from the convent; but this 
single mile of mountain ascent, without a vestige of shelter, and. with 
the sun at, say, 85° in the shade, I would have willingly exchanged 
for five miles on level ground. At length, however, the friendly 
shelter of the woods immediately encircling the convent was gained, 
and in five minutes more I passed beneath its hospitable portal into 
the courtyard with its umbrageous lime-trees. Here I was received 
by one of the sisters in her spotless linen coiffure and black robes, 
who, when she heard that I was anxious to spend the night at Sainte 
Odille, lost no time in presenting me to the Lady Superior, or Fran 
Mutter, as she is called at the convent, in more homely: style. A 
bright, cheery, smiling, old lady was the Frau Mutter. Judging. from 
her appearance, she could not have been-a day younger than eighty; 
and yet her step was just as elastic, her eyes as bright, and her laagh 
as gladsome as if she had been in the pride of life. Her first question 
as she received me in the cool corridor of the convent was: “Do. 
you want something to eat?” There was only one answer to be made 
to such a question after a five hours’ fast (I had breakfasted in Stras- 
bourg at eight o'clock in the morning) and. an hour of mountain 
climbing, and so she led me off to the dining-room, chattering as she 
went along, now in French and now in German, for every Alsatian of 
any culture speaks both languages with equal facility. 

“Monsieur est anglais, n’est ce pas?” said she drawing her con- 
clusion, doubtless, from my exotic German pronunciation, I 
rebutted the charge, proclaiming myself an Irishman, and this dis- 
closure of my nationality seemed, if possible, to increase her eager 
friendliness. When we reached the dining-room—deserted then, as 
the dinner-hour was past—she caught me by both arms, seated me 
by main force on a rush-bottomed chair at a clean-scoured deal table; 
and trotted off to see my dinner prepared for me, still laughing to: 
herself over the unexpected advent of an Irishman at her mountain 
convent. ” 

The dining-room, a long, lofty, vaulted apartment, with ‘bare, 
boarded floor, whitewashed walls, and plain, deal furniture, had that: 
air of massive austerity, combined with scrupulous cleanliness, which 
generally characterises conventual buildings. Atdinner I was waited 
on by no less than five of the sisters in succession, who, under the 
general supervision of the Frau Mutter, kept fluctuating between the 
dining-room and the kitchen with the different items of my dinner, 
which was most appropriately wound up by a dessert consisting of 
red currants from the convent garden, Aetdelbeeren (fraeghans) from 
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the mountain-side, and excellent confectionery made by the skilful 
hands of the sisters themselves. With a bottle of good red wine, the 
vin du pays produced by the vineyards of Otrott which I had passed 
through in the morning, I made one of the heartiest meals I ever 
enjoyed, and so I told the Frau Mutter to her immense gratification. 
In the cool of the evening, after the seven o’clock supper was 
‘over, I sallied out from the convent walls for a long, solitary ramble 
across the mountains through the woods. There is an indefinable, 
weird charm, in these dense, gloomy pine woods of the Vosges. Our 
steps, as we enter their solemn depths, fall with muffled sounds on 
the deep loam, the accumulated deposit of generations of dead pine 
needles ; the air is filled with a penetrating, resinous odour, exhaling 
from the tree-trunks; the almost death-like silence is broken only at 
rare intervals by the plaintive cooing of the wood-quest, or the distant 
thud of the woodman’s axe. There is no greenery to refresh the eye; 
for no herbage can live in these sunless shades. The pine reigns 
here supreme, to the exclusion of all humbler vegetation, sending out 
far and wide his gnarled, tortuous, coppery roots, like the sinews of 
a giant hand convulsively clutching the rocky subsoil in its powerful 
And when the gloaming settles down on the mountains, and 
the shade deepens in these silent woods, the imagination begins to 
grow unpleasantly active. The mind summons up old, half-forgotten 
tales of diablerié and-enchantment, with such vividness, that one 
starts nervously at the slightest sound—the fall of a cone, or the 

rustling of a bird in the tree-tops. 

“ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into the memory, 


Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable man’s names.” 


At eight o’clock next morning I was seated in the convent refec- 
tory once more at breakfast, before a large steaming bowl of ca/¢ au 
lait, with dry bread ad libitum ; for such seems to be the primitive 
breakfast provided at St. Odille. My next-door neighbour at break- 
fast—a Protestant pasteur from Strasbourg as I afterwards discovered 
—soon fell into conversation with me, and learning that I was a 
stranger at the convent, offered to guide me over the mountains and 
show me the famous Heidenmauer, or Pagan’s Wall. This Heiden- 
mauer is a massive stone rampart, partly natural and partly artificial, 
encircling the summit of the Odilienberg so as to enclose the convent 
within its circuit, which has a length of almost thirty miles. The 
rampart is said to have been built as a fortification by the Kelts, and 
was afterwards strengthened by the Romans, and used by them as a 
bulwark against the Germanic tribes. The pasteur and I spent two 
pleasant hours in following the sinuosities of this remarkable old 
dyke, whose origin and purpose still, in great measure, remain 
riddles for the archeologist. My companion pointed out to me 
many a broad table of red sandstone on which, according to tradition, 
the Druid priests had been wont to offer up human sacrifice, and 
winding its way through the dense forest beneath, showed me a rough 
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track known as the Rómerweg, or Roman’s Way, a relic of the Roman 
occupation. This Rómerweg, it appears, is more commonly known 
among the Alsatian peasantry by the name of the Teufelsweg, or 
Devil’s Way, Romans and devils having been, perhaps, convertible 
terms with the early Christians of the district. Having fully explored 
the Heidenmauer, and paid a visit to the miraculous Odilienbrunnen, 
or Sainte Odille’s Spring, we turned our faces for the convent, chat- 
ting de omnibus rebus, as we went, the pasteur curious to know all 
about the Island of Saints, displaying an intimate knowledge of 
O’Connell’s history, and plaintively lamenting his ignorance of.the 
English language; I endeavouring with all possible tenderness to 
elicit his sentiments on that delicate subject for an Alsatian—the 
German occupation. He made but a feeble attempt to conceal his 
bitterness against the iron-handed conquerors, and expressed a lively 
hope of seeing his beloved Alsace once more united to France. We 
reached the convent just in time for the mzs/agsessen, at half-past twelve, 
having arranged to set out for Strasbourg together in the cool of the 
evening. We found the whole of the guests, numbering about forty 
in all, more than half of them children and ladies from Strasbourg, 
stopping at the convent for the benefit of the mountain air, assembled 
in the dining-room round a regular fable d’héfe. During dinner there 
were no appeals to “: Garcon!” or “ Kellner!” of course; nothing was 
heard on all sides but cries of “Ma Sceur!” and “ Schwester!” while 
the black-robed, white-coifed sisters bustled round the table, press- 
ing the viands on their guests in a way that would have thoroughly 
roused the scorn of a professional waiter. 

The greater part of the afternoon I spent in visiting the convent 


library, and chapels. The library is a small, low chamber, supported 


on heavy Norman pillars, with groined roof and partly stained windows 
looking out over the mountains. In the centre was an oaken writing- 
desk, with a heavy, antique, carved arm-chair in front, and round the 
walls were the glazed cases containing the books, including many old 
vellum-bound editions of the classics and standard works of theology 
and history. This massive little library, cool, silent, and secluded, 
breathing an air of holy calm, was just the place where one might 
expect to find a pious scribe seated, laboriously illuminating the 
majuscules of some manuscript missal. 

There are three small chapels within the convent walls. One of 
these, that known as the Wappenkapelle, a perfect miniature, not 
capable apparently of holding more than thirty worshippers, has its 
walls adorned with really handsome frescos by Sorg, illustrating the 
miraculous history of the foundress, 

As the time for my departure from the hospitable walls of Ste. 
Odille was now drawing nigh, I hastened to the Frau Mutter’s room 
to pay my reckoning. The pasteur was already there with the same 
object in view; and I found him seated at the table beside the cheery 
old Jady, who was a pleasant sight to see, with her hooked nose and 
apple cheeks, as she laughingly plunged into complicated problems 
with a lump of chalk and a large slate, reducing francs and cen- 
times into marks and pfennige ; for, like a true patriot, she persisted, 
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with: immense inconvenience to herself, in calculating her chatges in 
French money, though the actual cutrency was almost entirely com- 
posed of the hated German Reichsmiinze. And now, our reckoning 
paid, and a very moderate reckoning it was, with much handshaking, 
and laughing, and interchange of compliments, we bade farewell to 
the cheery Frau Matter and her hospitable convent ; and preceded by 
a bloused peasant, bearing my companion’s tmpedimenia, we sallied 
forth from the gate of Ste. Odille, and struck into the forest path for 
Otrott. 

An hour’s steady tramp down hill, along the Rémerweg, brought 
us to that point in the path where stood the simple monument to the 
memory of Catherine Schott which I had passed by the day before. 
In answer to the pastor's questions, our porter and guide, a stolid, 
parched-up looking peasant of fifty years or thereabouts, related the 
whole story of the poor girl, but with a very thick utterance in the 
provincial German of Alsace, so that the narration was only partly 
intelligible for my ears. My companion, however, translated the 
whole story for me into French as soon as our guide had finished his 
recital. It was a strange, touching story of love and murder. 

Catherine Schott, the handsome daughter of a well-to-do farmer, 
holding the farm of St. Gorgon, in the vicinity of Otrott, was sought 
in marriage by a young peasant of the neighbourhood. Catherine 
gave no encouragement to her suitor, however, and repeatedly rejected 
his offers of marriage; but he continued, nevertheless, to urge his 
suit. One Sunday morning, the 2nd of August, 1840, he came, as 
usual, to pay a visit to the farm of St. Gorgon. He found Catherine 
alone in the house, dressed, and ready to set out to hear early Mass 
in Otrott, whither the rest of the family had just preceded her. He 
renewed his offer of matriage to the young girl, and was again re- 
jected. They parted, after some angry words had passed between 
them, Catherine setting off in all haste along the forest path for 
Otrott, he remaining behind at the farm. When she had been gone 
a few minutes, the maddened wretch left the house, and making a 
detour through the woods, concealed himself among some brushwood, 
on a slight eminence overlooking the path by which Catherine was to 
pass. Here, on the very spot now marked by the stone cross, on that 
quiet Sunday morning, while thetinkling bell of the little village chapel 
in the valley below was calling the mountaineers to prayer, he mur- 
dered the poor girl, crashing in her head with a large stone thrown 
from his post above the path. Catherine was found lying, as if dead, 
in a pool of blood a few hours afterwards, and was carried home to 
the farm, where she recovered sufficiently the same evening to tell her 
story. She then relapsed into unconsciousness, and in a few days 
breathed her last at the age of twenty years. Impelled by remorse, 
doubtless, and yearning, perhaps, to find that he had only half done 
the deed of blood, the wretched murderer crept back to the spot on 
the evening of that same Sunday, and was arrested there by some of 
‘Catherine’s kinsfolk. He was tried, and found guilty of the crime; 
but as the victim had not been killed on the spot, that is, had not 
died immediately of the injuries inflicted on her, he was, in conformity 
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with the French. law, ‘condemned, not to death,: but to twenty years 
éravaux forcés. After the expiration of bis sentence, he: was seen one 
evening by some of the peasartry hanging abaut the woods in, the 
neighbourhood of the little cross erected to the memory of his victim. 
He disappeared the following day, and was never after seen or 
heard of. _ N C 
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Y. Lectures on Poetry. Delivered at Oxford by Str Francis HASTINGS 
Dove, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University. Second 
Series. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo-place. 1877.) 

Tus volume is a valuable and very interesting addition to the higher 

literature of criticism. The various topics connected with the poetic 

art which come under discussion are treated with a freshness, origi- 
nality, and absence of affectation, that make these pages delightful 
reading. 

Sir Francis. Doyle is not only a lecturer on poetry, but a poet. 
He practises what he preaches. To show that he possesses what an 
honourable member is said to have called a sfocus landi in such a dis- 
cussion, we will not refer ta the poems which fill the closing leaves 
of the present volume, but will rather recall the most spirited piece in 
an earlier one—a piece which has a special appositeness in this racing 
season, with the echoes of Punchestown and Baldoyle almost ringing 
round us stil]. As this descriptian of the Doncaster St. Leger is jong, 
we can only give a few lines here and there. The interest of the race 
lies between a certain Derby winner and a certain.Northern mare; 
and the uncertainty is skilfully maintained from the time when, at the 

‘¢ gravel road,” the Southern horse begins to steal from the rear :— 


“Still far ahead the glittering throng 
Dashes the eager mare along; — 
And round the turn and pass the hill 
Slides up the Derby winner still. . 


“Look to yon turn! Already there 
Gleams the pink and black of the fiery mare ; 
And through that which was but now a gap, 
Creeps an the terrible white cap. 
Half strangled in each throat, a shout, 
‘Wrong from their fevered spirits out, 
Booms through the crowd like muffled drums, 
‘ His jockey moves on him. He comes!" : 
Then momently, like gusts, you heard 
“He's sixth— he’s fifth—he’s fourth—he’s third !’ 
And oh, like some glancing meteor flame, 
‘The stride of the Derby winner came.” mm 
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But is the Derby winner to be the winner also north of the Trent ? 
That is now the question. The race resolves itself into a match be- 
tween the mare and the horse. The second horse is passed, and the 
rider of the mare is nursing her for the final rush :— 

“ One other bound—one more—'tis done, 
Right up to her the horse has run ; 
And head to head, and stride for stride, 
Newmarket's hope and Yorkshire's pride, 
Like horses harnessed side by side, 
Are struggling to the goal. 


We must shorten the struggle, and end the reader’s suspense by 
announcing that the Derby winner lost the Doncaster St. Leger; for 
at the last the Yorkshire mare— 


“With birdlike dash shoots clear away, 
And by half a length has gained the day.” 


The hats of the exultant crowd darken the air, and— 


‘ At once from thirty thousand throats 
Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 
And the name of their Northern winner floats 
A league from the course, and more,” 


The lecturer who can write such lines as these is not likely to lull 
his hearers to sleep, especially when he sets out with a strong convic- 
tion that his chief obligation is to keep them awake. Sir Francis 
Doyle, in his pleasant preface, maintains that for addresses like the 
present ‘‘tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux;” and on 
this point his practice corresponds with his theory. He does not 
bore. 

The volume before us contains nine lectures, equally divided 
among Wordswerth, Scott, and Shakspeare. The impartiality of the 
writer's mind, the breadth of his literary views, and that freedom from 
affectation with which we have before credited him, are at the very . 
outset exemplified in his being able to appreciate two schools of 
poetry so opposed as those of Wordsworth and Scott. In his appre- 
ciations he has plenty of enthusiasm, and he is never deserted by 
good sense.* The first three of these lectures will reveal Wordsworth’s 
true greatness to many, all the more surely because the lecturer con- 
fesses frankly that he does not “ belong to the highest order of Words- 
worthians.” “I am an admirer, but not a worshipper. There are 
some men who cling to him with a sort of Tichborne faith; who 
think there is no poem of his, no stanza, no line almost, but what is 
‘discreetest, wisest, virtuousest, best.’ To this faith I have no great 
objection, so far as it honours Wordsworth; but I do object to it, 
when it tends, as it does tend, to the depreciation of others—the poets 


* We know of no safer and truer judgments on the poetry of Cowper, Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, and the rest, than those contained in the brief notices prefixed 
to each extract in Mr. Aubrey de Vere's “ Selections from the Poets.” 
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of passion, and, if I may venture upon the expression, of pace—the 
poets whose chariot wheels get hot with driving, like Byron, and 
Campbell, and Scott.” 

What we have ourselves done we advise our readers to do—to 
make the acquaintance of the earlier lectures, of which the present is 
the second series. The inaugural lecture is very pleasant to read and 
must have been pleasant to listen to, though the worthy baronet men- 
tions apologetically on the threshold that for five-and-twenty years 
and more he had done nothing as an orator, except to mumble a few 
words against his will at a wedding breakfast. The subject of the 
second lecture—Provincial Poetry—has more novelty than the others. 
But very many will be drawn with the keenest interest to the closing 
lecture of the first series, which is devoted to a very careful and deeply 
appreciative criticism of Dr. Newman’s great poem, “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” We thank Sir Francis Doyle for making this exquisite 
religious drama better known than it would otherwise be likely to be 
known, especially to those who are deterred rather than attracted by 
its theme—those who exclude from their death-beds most of the 
prayers and sacred rites, the hopes and beliefs, that sustain the soul 
of Gerontius in its going forth. 

In this lecture there is an omission of which we think it a duty to 
complain. In the preface to his second series Sir Francis Doyle 
speaks of his obligations to previous writers, and says that he has 
endeavoured to acknowledge honestly such debts. Now in contrast- 
ing the “ Dream óf Gerontius” with the Autos Sacramentales of Cal- 
deron, he refers to a translation of the ‘‘ Divine Philothea” which he 
read eagerly to some one who exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, in the original this 
must be as grand as Dante.” He quotes also from a German com- _ 
mentator on Calderon, Dr. Lorinzer. It is strange that the Oxford ~ 
lecturer does not thank, at least in a foot note, the Irish poet to 
whom he is manifestly indebted for both the Spanish and the German 
—Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy, whose name ought to be as closely 
linked with Calderon as Cary’s with Dante. 

As a sample of the skill with which Sir Francis Doyle adds zest to 
his critical discussions by racy anecdotes, we should wish to give his 
account of an old Oxford Union debate, which took place in his col- 
lege days, as to the relative mérits of Byron and Shelley, in which a 
“ Mr. Manning of Balliol,” who was destined to be Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, broke a lance for Byron against the present 
Lord Houghton and the Arthur Hallam of Zs Memoriam. But let us 
end rather, as Sir Francis himself ends, with the cordial tribute that 
he pays to the great man whose poem he had just analysed, and who 
had himself once belonged to the University in which the following 
‘words were spoken :— 


“I think I have now said all that I had to say about the ‘ Dream of Gerontius ;" 
but I may venture to add, in conclusion, that little as I sympathise with the actual 
opinions, or even with the methods of reasoning which characterise Dr. Newman, it 
has, nevertheless, been a real pleasure to me to recall the days of my youth, and to 
feel that he deserved then, and has ever since continued to deserve, the admiring 
reverence with which he filled the men of my generation. He has bared his 
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heart before the crowd,.and all who will may see how trne, pure, and tender a heart 
it is, , i . ‘ ‘ . i 
“There may be others whom we looked up to, likewise, who have surrendered 
their souls to a bitterer antagonism and a more. hostile real; who pain us now and 
then by assuming a somewhat unsympathetic demeanoar—by seeming to undervalue 
the miemortes that fie behind them, and. the ties which they compelled themselves to 
break. If such there are, it is not for us to blame them ; we know too well howkeen 
the edge of these disputes, how envenomed the spirit of these religious diffesestces is, 
and ever must be. But though we blame nobody, it is still lawful for us to rejoice 
that one, the most eminent of his class, should not, in spite of unwavering devotion 
to his new creed, even wish to forget the years when he worked and flourished at 
Oxford ; that by Aim, at any rate, the old influences ate yet spoken of with genuine 
respect, the old friends with undiminished affection; that of Asm, at any rate, we may 
yet fairly say, in words which are hackneyed, no doubt, but hackneyed only because 
they cannot be improved upon—cum talis sts, usinam noster esses I” 


Il. The Life of Christopher Columbus. By ARTHUR GEORGY KNIGHT, 
of the Society of Jesus. (London; Burns & Oates. 1877.) 


Wuat Washington Irving and Sir Arthur Helps have done well ‘might 
seem hardly worth doing over again. But graceful in style and gene- 
rous in spirit as are those lives of Columbus, they pass over many 
a fact on which readers of the same faith as Columbus himself would 
wish to dwell; and they treat many others from their own Protestant 
point of view. It was especially necessary that this marvellous life 
should be rewritten in English by a Catholic, since Count Roselly de 
Lorgues began those laborious investigations which he has continued 
for nearly forty years for the elucidation of the history of Columbus 
and the vindication of his holy memory. This task has been performed 
admirably by Father Knight. The last paragraph of his preface 
points the moral of the story thus :— 


“No Catholic who reads attentively the true story of the life of Colambus can 
fail to recognise in the work he did something of a Divine Commission, and in his 
mode of doing it many marks of supernatural grace. Like his namesake, in the 
beautiful legend, he was a giant, and he carried Christ across the water. The study 
of his life reveals, at least, such signs of sanctity as these: very great earnestness of 
purpose, deep religious convictions, superhuman labours, incredible suffermgs, grand 
achievements, disgrace, and dereliction. His piety was childlike in its simphcity ; 
his devotion to our Lady was earnest and constant. Those among whom his life 
was spent never dared, in their malice, to cast the slightest imputation on his purity. 
His force of will and energy in action were only equalled by his forbearance and 
condescension, and he gave proof of these high qualities in each widely different por- 
tion of his wonderful career, Through all the slow martyrdom of long delays and 
bitter disappointments he never faltered in his lofty purpose; in the hour of tiamph 
he was self-possessed and unassuming; under cruel persecution he was patient and 
forgiving. or almost unexampled services he certainly received a poor reward on 
eart . 


No wonder that very many are praying for the day when the faith- 
ful may be allowéd to pray to the discoverer of America as a new 
St. Christopher. 

The Quarterly Series, of which this is the twenty-first volume, has 
given us nothing more interesting than Father Knight’s Life of Chris- 
lopher Columbus. 
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III. Lives of the Irish Satnés, With Special Festivals, and the 
Commemorations of Holy Persons, compiled from Calendars, 
Martyrologies, and Various Sources, relating to the Ancient 
Church History of Ireland. By the Rev. JOHN O’HANLOon, 
M.R.I.A. Vol. I. (Dublin: James Duffy & Sons.) 


AT page 302 of its first volume, the IRISH MONTHLY gave a cordial 
welcome to the first number of Father O’Hanlon’s great work, and 
declared, that Irish Catholics especially were bound by many urgent 
motives of patriotism and piety to support our Irish Bollandist in his 
most laborious undertaking. We accept our own share of the blame 
which we are inclined to lay upon others, for we have allowed nearly 
four years to slip away before returning to the subject, as we promised 
and intended to do immediately. Meanwhile, the separate parts haye 
appeared in sufficient number to form a stately Volume First, and the 
second volume is also on the eve of completion. 

The very elegant tome before us contains the lives of the Irish 
Saints whose festivals occur in January. The table of contents, 
stretching over sixteen pages, is so clearly arranged as to serve the 
purposes of an index; and no one can examine it, even cursorily, 
and let himself be tempted to refer to the pages of the work which 
treat of certain names that may catch his eye, without being edified 
and astonished at the pious industry and perseverance which have 
amassed such a wealth of materials from quarters so various and almost 
inaccessible. But such a cursory glance will not enable any but the 
initiated to guess at the amount of research represented in each page 
—the weary poring over illegible MSS., of which there may be no 
other result than one of the notes and references with which the con- 
scientious author enables his contemporaries and his successors to 
trace his steps, and to pursue his discoveries. 

We venture to entreat Father O’Hanlon to remember how many 
similar undertakings have been found too great for one lifetime, 
and to hurry forward with all the speed that is possible through such 
unexplored and pathless tracts. The Irish Catholic who is able and 
not willing to help forward such a work neglects a plain duty of 


patriotism and religion, and has little claim to the old heraldic motto: 
Pro fide et patria. 


WIT. 
BY ISAAC TUXTON. 
Il. 


Tug earnest pursuit of knowledge is attended by intense, and 
elevating, and multitudinous pleasures. Such are its attractions, that 
even to the natural man they may serve as countercharms against the 


a 
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witchery of the lower passions, against the /ascinatio nugacilatis. 
Why? Men reverence knowledge, and so i toate dignity and 
power. It gratifies the yearning all have for distinction, for pushing 
to the front in the world’s broad field of battle. Knowledge 
strengthens the will, refines the character, and inspires the mind with 
lofty views, and the heart with noble aims. It is a chief means of 
obtaining success in the learned professions. It enables a man to 
enjoy, in a very high degree, the luxury of doing good. Ommne bonum 
est diffustvum sui. The learned and wise’man enjoys this immense 
source of happiness by the experienced encouragement he can give, 
by his educational power, and by the solution of perplexing .doubts 
by means of direct answers and analogies. Knowledge is a peaceful 
refuge against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, a sweet, 
oblivious antidote against a thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to, a strong and soothing stay under the oppressor's wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely. It solves for us, more or less satisfactorily, the 
mysterious problems of human life, and opens out broad views of 
men and of God’s working in his universe; and it is a very great 
natural support to Faith, Hope, and Charity. This is, in fact, the 
highest use and the deepest reason for loving knowledge, that it 
helps us to know and love God. But apart from these and many 
more advantages, knowledge is a good in se, and therefore, indepen- 
dently of utility in every shape, brings delight. Why? Delight, 
pleasure, happiness, is attached by the Creator to all conscious 
faculties, sensitive and intelJectual. In the due possession of its 
object each faculty has its natural joy and satisfied quiescence. 
Food, drink, warmth, sweet odours, music, colours, objects of the 
affections, the presence and possession of these are replete with 
joyousness. Now knowledge, omne scile, is the object of intellect, 
an essential factor in the highest forms of life. Intellect and will are 
the inseparable powers of the highest beings. It is fitting, then, 
that this glorious, god-like faculty should have transcendent delight 
in the possession of its object, in the food of its life. Not in bread 
alone does man live. 

We have seen why knowledge brings delight ; but another question 
has to be asked, what causes the delight? A partial answer to this 
may be extracted from what has been already said; to make that 
answer fuller we have to inquire into the nature of knowledge. 

Whatever is grand, good, beautiful, joy-giving, exists somewhere 
and somehow. The first source of all being is Himself the Infinite 
Being, who contains all possibilities in some manner. Hence, being 
or existence is in itse!f good and grand, because the Author is so. 
Existing things without exception are good and grand in themselves, 
no matter what they are to thoughtless men, and if we did but know 
the full account, or all the hows and whys of even an atom, we 
should know “what God and man is.” Now knowledge is the 
double of being. It is, so to speak, being or existence conscious of 
itself, or, in other words, material and spiritual grandeur, goodness, 
beauty in a conscious state. The mind is a mirror, a living mirror, 
which reflects all truths and facts and possibilities ; it isa mould such 
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that it can shape itself to anything and everything : and knowledge is 
the image in the glass and the form of the mould, the mental 
conscious double of the universe. No wonder, then, that knowledge 
is replete with happiness, since it is itself the living likeness of ail 
that can bestow happiness, that is, being. No wonder its primary 
effect, its first-begotten joy, and prolific parent of joys; its keenest, 
purest, most fascinating, pleasure-giving concomitant is surprise, 
delighted surprise. Law or ' Nature is but the name of an effect 
whose cause is God.” But if we were to imagine that those abstrac- 
tions called necessary laws had a real existence, that blind, 
unconscious forces ruled all things, and that now they were to 
become conscious, what do you think would be their first joy and the 
source of exhaustless pleasure? Would it not be surprise, thrilling, 
rapturous surprise, to see themselves face to face, so full of being, so 
wonder-working and mighty? If we imagine their self-consciousness 
to be progressive, their rapturous surprise would widen and deepen 
in direct ratio with their self-knowledge; and if their power of 
ordering things mightily, and reaching from end to end sweetly, were 
indefinite, would they not in the unfolding of their own powers 
to their consciousness find superabundant joy, caused by never- 
ending surprise consequent on fresh revelations? So it is with us. 
Laws and facts and all things become conscious in us. Surprise is 
the first effect of this knowledge, and a chief and primary cause of 
its numberless joys. 

To bring out this more clearly, here are a few illustrations which 
may help to suggest others. Analyse the pleasure of gratified 
curiosity, which follows the mastering of some new view of an his- 
torical period, and even the satisfaction attending every interesting 
fact, on which such theory is founded, and surprise will be found to 
be in great part the cause of that pleasure. The study of anatomy 
and physiology, of frames fearfully and wonderfully made, of complex 
separate functions working for one end, of nerves and cellules and 
corpuscles revealed by the microscope, the continuity of blood and 
muscle and cartilage and bone, supplies us with sources of: keen 
delight, one chief source of which is surprise. Theories of the 
universe, how ‘‘ formed at all and wherefore as it is,” its necessary 
and cosmical laws, astronomical infinities of distances, motions, 
magnitudes, and numbers, geological records, cycles of practically 
infinite time, the Creator’s ways and thoughts in working so different 
from ours, causing microsopic insects to construct giant ribs of 
mother earth, evolving all things by infinitesimal differentiation, 
because he has no need of hurry—light, heat, electricity, chymistry, 
mineralogy, all things weighed and measured, together with all 
sciences that may be wrapped up in sentences of unskilful words, 
flood us with delighted surprise, profound as is our knowledge. 
Mathematics, which we may compare to a bunch of keys, in strength 
and delicacy infinite, unlocking Nature’s treasure-houses, and reveal- 
ing subtle secrets of all magnitudes and every mode of motion, open 
up to us bewilderingly fascinating surprises in themselves and in 
their applications. Metaphysics, or the science of first -causes, 
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treating of the absolute and the accidental de ommí scibili, that is, of 
God, the material universe and life; surprise us deeply and delightfully 
with strange revelations, when we have toiled and dug till the golden 
vein is struck. And, when a man has developed into a thinker—one 
who can fix his mind in contemplation on any subject, the reasons of 
which he is anxious to master—resemblances, analogies, developments 
will reveal themselves to him with reiterated flashes, the most 
immediate effect of which will always be surprise and consequent 
delight. 

& All things are double,” says the preacher, “ one against another, 
and He hath made nothing defective.” But are not all things, too, in 
a sense, infinite, or at least indefinite in their bearings ? 

Essential or scientific relations between things or between the 
doubles of things—ideas—are for finite beings inexhaustible; and 
literary relations, existing as they do for the mind between all 
things, lifeless and living, are likewise mathematically infinite or 
incalculable. Hence, the original thinker will ever be rewarded by 
the discovery of new treasures in every field of thought. All things 
are related, because they are from One, and their multitudinous unity 
is a shadow of that unity which has in itself eminently all created 
entities. 


“The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 


And the object the poet’s, orator’s, wit’s eye has in view in thus 
ranging over omne sctbile, is to discover links and relations between 
matter and sense and mind for purposes of delight and utility in 
various guises. i 

Knowledge is a likeness, resemblance or double, and is generated 
by likenesses. How far would this go to explain our mysterious love 
for likenesses and imitations? Whenever resemblances or relations 
are established between ideas, knowledge of some kind is communi- 
cated. Wit establishes such relations. Knowledge shows us what 
things are, how they are or might be, how things may be done and 
ends gained. Wit does the same. Therefore wit is knowledge, and 
communicates knowledge. 

The delighted surprise then following the perception of wit is but 
a drop from the boundless ocean of knowledge-born - happiness, 
where the student may slake his thirst for ever. Oh! what a pang it 
must be to the wise children of this world to think of death and its, 
at the best, awful uncertainties. Whereas, ‘hen will the children of 
light be so indeed. Knowledge alone and its inseparable delights 
make it well worth a man’s while to secure the salvation of his soul 
at any cost. Think what it will be to plunge into the boundless 
ocean of science, evermore going deeper and deeper into its fathom- 
less depths. 

So much as to the nature of the most striking effect of wit, 
surprise, which explains to us much of the nature of those relations 
which it is the object of wit to establish. ' 


Salve Saturnia Tellus. ANS 


In this paper I have investigated rather fully the causes of the ex- 
qQuisite joys of knowledge. These are twofold. Firstly, such as proceed 
from the utility of knowledge ;.secondly, those that knowledge has 
in itself, independent of utility in any shape. These last joys 
originate firstly, from this, that knawledge is the living conscious 
double of being, that is, of that which is the source of all goodness 
and happiness; and secondly, surprise, the first effect of knowledge, 
or of being in a perfectly conscious state, is a primary cause of the 
pure joys of knowledge. In this paper I have not gone further ‘into 
these causes. Wit is knowledge, and communicates it. The most 
striking effect of wit, the chief cause of its delightfulness—surprise— 
is but a drop from the ocean of joyous surprise, whose spring or 
source is knowledge. 


SALVE SATURNIA TELLUS. 


BY OSCAR WILDE. 


REACHED the Alps; the soul within me burned, 
Italia, my Italia, at thy name, 
And when from out the mountain’s heart I came, 
. And saw the land for which my life had yearned, 
I laughed as one who some great prize had earned. 
And musing on the stories of thy fame 
I watched the day, till marked with wounds of flame 
The turquoise sky to daffodil returned. 


The pine-trees waved as waves a woman’s hair, 
And in the orchards every twining spray 
Was breaking into flakes of blossoming foam: 
But when I knew that far away at Rome 
.In evil bonds a Second Peter lay, 
I wept to see the land so very fair. 


Genoa, 1877. 
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WINGED WORDS. 
XVIII. 


_ 1, God would seem to send us sorrows sometimes in order that 
in our misery we may turn to Him, and that his great love may come 
in to comfort and console us; and He would seem to take herein 
much the same passionate pleasure which comes stinging through a 
mother’s heart when her drooping infant nestles close to her and is 
dependent on her for everything. —M/rs. Gaskell. 

z. For want of consideration and meditation we carry a general 
knowledge of the great mysteries of religion locked up in our hearts, 
as sealed bags of treasure which we have never opened or counted ; 
and consequently we have neither feeling, sense, nor motion imparted 
to us thereby: even as a man may carry fire about him in a flintstone 
without heat, and perfumes in a pomander without smell, except the 
one be beaten and the other chafed.— Robert Parsons, S. 7 

3. It is not unfrequently the case that, when the best of friends 
meet after a long separation, they salute or embrace each other; and 
then, notwithstanding the weight of matter pressing on the mind of 
each—sufficient, perhaps, to furnish subjects of conversation for weeks 
to come—nothing of importance presents itself at once, and a pause 
ensues, which is finally filled up by some most trivial and unimportant 
question concerning the journey of the newly-arrived party, or the 
safety of his baggage.— “ Zhe Lamplighter.” 

4. Nothing of any solid value can be achieved without entire 
devotion. Even the artist must labour intensely. What is called 
Inspiration will create no works, but only irradiate works with felici- 
tous flashes; and inspiration itself mostly comes in moments of exal- 
tation produced by incessant work of the mind.—Harriet Martineau. 

5. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and from 
my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.— Dr. Johnson. 

6. Work is the substratum or basis of all our daily blessings, upon 
which lesser joys of divers kinds are built up by the great Architect 
and Disposer: without which there may be brief spasms and convul- 
sions of excitement, which we may call pleasure, but no continuous 
happiness orcontent. Wherefore thank God, praise God, O my friends! 
ye who are born to work and have work to do.— Cornhill Magasine, 1860. 
- 9. There is nothing so ennobling and so exhilarating as labour. 
It braces a man like cold water; it invigorates him like iron and 
quinine. What a poor creature he is who has no work to do!— 
The Same. 
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THE GRAVES OF A BRETON HOUSEHOLD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS VEUILLOT.* 


á | ‘HE old fishwoman walked along with a brisk step, carrying her 
seventy odd years as gaily as her tall cap of snow-white linen 
that flapped in the sea-breeze. 

“ My good woman, you take your years as you take your fish: the 
more you have of them, the better you are pleased.” Fir 

“I have borne many years, many fish, many hardships,” she said; 
“s“but it is only the fish that can be got rid of in the market. The 
other load has always to be carried—~a heavy heart. Yes, God be 
praised, Iam strong; but He has not given me my strength to do 
nothing with it—I carry eight coffins, a weary burden! And many a 
time, alone on the shore, I sit down on the sand to wipe away the 
heart-sweat that oozes out by the eyes. I have had twelve children. 
I brought them up on their father’s wages and my own little earnings. 
Eight of them are dead, five boys and three girls. My eldest lad, 
Thomas, enlisted, that the money some rich man gave him to take 
his place might help us at home; he was killed in the wars. Frank 
never came back from Algiers, and Catherine: died a widow. The 
loveliest of them all, the loveliest girl in the village and: in all the 
country round, was my Mary. The richest of the neighbours wanted 
to marry her, but she said to me in secret: ‘I have given my heart 
away; I have pledged myself; I am betrothed.’ 

s“ And to whom, Mary ?’ 

' $é“ Ah | let my brothers grow up, and little Bessie. When Bessie 
is a big girl, and [am no longer wanted about the house, then the 
One that I love will'‘come and take me.’ _ 

‘‘¢ Where will He come from, Mary 7 

“ “He will come from heaven.’ 

““ © Mary, do you then wish to die?” 

. “éI do not ask to die, but I wish to live for Jesus only. To Him 
I have pledged myself, to Him I am betrothed.’ i , 

“ And so the years crept on, and Bessie grew up tall and strong, 
and almost as beautiful and sweet as Mary. One day Mary said to 
me: “ Mother, the time is drawing near—pray, for it will be hard on 
you. He whom I love so much has not loved me less—He is calling 
me, He.is calling me!’ 

“I asked her no more about it: I was frightened, and I began to 
cry. A month after, in the blossom of youth, with a smile on her 
lips, my darling died. O God of heaven, forgive me if I complain. 
Bessie, tod, began to grow pale, and to waste away, and often she 
would talk about Mary. The doctor said to me: ‘Spend no more 
money on her sickness, only death can cure her.’ And so the 
poor child grew more and more like to her sister Mary; and, 


* C1 et La, vol. ii, p. 187. (Sixth Edition.) 
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before the year was out, like her, too, she left us. Many a time had 
she said to me, smiling: “Heaven is lovelier far than earth.” Ever 
since then my eyes are red with weeping, and there is less bitterness 
in the salt sea than there is sometimes in my heart. 

“ But there was still left with us Willie, our youngest child, a 
strong, brave boy of sixteen years, the one who was most like 
to: poor .Mary and my little Bessie. I saw him drowned in a 
storm, coming home from fishing. I was on the shore, With 
my own eyes I saw his boat go down. ll was lost, men and 
all. The sea gave us back not one rope, not one plank, not one 
corpse. Ah! to be sure the sea feeds us, yet we pay dear for our 
feeding. ‘But I will force you, said I to the sea, to give me back my 
child’s body. I was bent on this, for I had not embraced him the last 
time that he left me. I asked this mercy from the good God. The 
neighbours, who saw me. broken down with my trouble, made a novena 
with me. ‘Lord, by the Blessed Virgin's tears, bid your waves have 
pity on a mother!’ He bade them, and, alone out of all the crew, 
the waves brought me back untouched the body of my Willie, 
opposite the spot where they had drowned him. [ buried him with 
my own hands, giving thanks to the God of Calvary. If tears could 
embalm a corpse, that one would never have mouldered in the tomb. 
He is in our graveyard, at his sisters’ side. His father and I shall 
soon be there, near to them and to him: Willie and Bessie and Mary, 
Mary! O my God! 

“ Aye, aye, I am strong, and there is a spring in me. One 
has need of it to bear such memories. Yet God has treated 
me mercifully. This year my good man and I keep our golden 
wedding. We got married out of true love fifty years ago; these 
fifty years we have lived together in true friendship. Our old 
age is green and hearty; we are able for our work still. The 
children that are left to us are good and decent; we are not in want. 
We have laid by enough to live on. But, for all that, J never notice 
the sea a little wild, without thinking of Willie; and when I hear a 
woman calling after her Bessie, my heart pains me ; and, if the girl’s 
name is Mary, I hurry on and I feel my eight coffins on my shoulders ; 
and as soon as I am alone at home, I sit down and cry. 

“ Good-bye, sir, and God bless you. Ifyou have children, may 
God keep them safe for you! But there I am again !—I have not as 
much sense as an old woman like me ought to have. I have talked 
quite too long’ on such a fine day for cockles.” M.R. 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
UTOPIA. 


Ir was about the fourth day after opr establishment at Glenleven that 
the postbag brought, among other contents, a packet from Exdale, 
and a newspaper forwarded by Oswald. Grant tossed me the paper, 
which I opened; and whilst he was busy with his letters, I had the 
gratification of reading a lengthy report in the Exshtre Gazette, of a 
meeting of the “ United Colliers’”” which had been held at Bradford, 
to hear the address of the illustrious orators, Messrs. Degg and Red- 
fever, and pass certain resolutions under their inspiration. The 
meeting, we were told, had been most enthusiastic, and terminated 
with a procession through the streets, in the course of which the 
windows of the Catholic Presbytery were smashed, and an effigy of 
the Duke, as “the Arch-enemy of Progress,” burnt before the Leven 
Institute. . 

All this I proceeded to retail to Grant, as he finished his breakfast, 
nor did it seem in any way to diminish his appetite. ‘‘And these 
are the fellows on whose benefit you have spent the best part of the 
last ten years,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ No wonder Oswald has marked the 
column with such a note of indignation !”” 

“I am afraid, Jack, that the result shows there is work enough left 
for ten years more.” 

“That is your way of taking it, is it?” I replied. “ But now tell 
me, Grant, do you never feel discouraged ?” 

‘‘Discouraged ? of course; it’s the commonest and the stupidest 
of temptations—something shows you how little you have succeeded 
in doing, and, therefore, you resolve to mend it by doing less, instead 
of trying to do more.” 

I remained silent. 

“Now look here, Jack, you afe thinking of those colliers, and 
their public demonstration against me in the streets of Bradford. 
But what is the truth of the matter? Degg and the Free Thought 
Committee distributed the drink, and fumished the inflammatory 
speeches and the effigy, and the poor fellows enjoyed the excitement 
of burning it exactly as they would have enjoyed a dog-fight. If you 
say that they are deplorably brutalized, I agree; and it does but show 
the burden that lies on those who have property, means, influence, 
and education—everything, in short, which those poor outcasts have 
not.” 

“And what is to be the end of it?” I said; ‘ because, as things 
stand here,” and Í held up the paper, “I hold that they are dis- 
couraging.” 

‘““The end of it, Jack, is neither in your power nor in mine to 
foresee,” said Grant. “I think we may safely affirm that the wolf will 
VOL. V. 30 
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not lie down with the lamb in our day, nor at our bidding; but that is 
no reason why we should not do what comes to hand in that direc- 
tion.” 

“Ten years ago you thought very differently about some of these 
questions,” I said, as I recalled the flashing eyes and fervid speech 
of the Grant of former years, and involuntarily compared them with 
the tones and looks of to-day, which spoke truly of a patience rooted 
in deepest resignation. 

“I daresay I did,” he replied. ‘‘ At twenty-five it seems an easy 
thing to keep the commandments, and make all the world do so, too; 
but, bless your heart, Jack, a little experience makes a man takea 
very different view of the meaning of the word success.” 

“ And what do you mean by success, then ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, that is a question,” he replied, leaning back in his chair, 
and looking into space, as though considering. ‘‘ There’s nothing I 
love like a definition when one can get at it; success is— /(Áe power of 
persecering ata noble aim. That is about the thing, as I take it.” 

“What, no results!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ positively none ?” 

“Who said so ”” he replied. ‘‘ Who could suppose such a case a: 
‘unflagging perseverance at a noble end that was not crowned? Bu: 
how, or with what, is quite another question. In certain cases probabiy 
with martyrdom : that might not be success in the world’s estimation, 
“but it would certainly be a crown.” 

“You are taking a very high flight, my dear Grant,” I said, “‘ and 
I will admit all its incontrovertibility ; but now to descend a mile or 
two, and to get on a lower level, are we to look for no results in the 
commonplace sense of the word >” 

“I do not say so,” he replied. ‘All I mean is that you must not 
look for what is startling and pictorial. You must not look for larger 
success than the Gospel.” 

“I imagined that the success of the Gospel had been exactly oí 
the character you describe,” I said. 

‘‘Really ? Do vou mean to say that the impression left on your 
mind after laying down one of those villainous newspapers is that the 
whole world is going the way of the Gospel—of the beatitudes 2 Ali 
I can say is it is not my idea of the Gospel.” 

‘“*I wish,” I said, “you would clear up your idea a little; at present 
I can only eatch hal: a view of it.” 

“Well,” he replied, “the case seems a simple one enough. There 
is a sense in which the success of the Gospel always disappoints as: 
that is, when we expect it to regenerate the world; meaning by the 
world that evil thing which is the enemy of God, and never will be 
regenerated. The world reigns supreme in newspapers, parliaments. 
ministries, fashionable society, and the like, and in all of them the 
Gospel is suffering a daily and hourly defeat. But take into account, 
on the other side, the number of graces which it is bringing all the 
while to millions of souls living and dying in every quarter of the 
giobe; and, as a matter of course its victories far outweigh its 
defeats, only for the rzpert of them, I believe, we shall have to wait 
until the day of judgment.” 
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é“ That is a very solemn view of the matter,” I replied; “and it 
seems to require in any one who would labour for the good of his 
kind, an almost sublime degree of self-suppression and purity of in- 
tention.” 

“Just so, Jack; and as very few of such poor creatures as we are 
have anything sublime about us, you perceive how it is we are so 
tempted to talk of discouragement, if the naughty, world does not at 
once turn its swords into ploughshares at the voice of our eloquence. 
But now, see here, I have a drop of comfort for you, which should 
atone for many an effigy-burning ; read that:” and he handed mea 
note sheet, which I guessed, as I glanced at the large childish text- 
hand, to be from little Edward. It ran as follows :— 

“ DEAR CousIN LEVEN,—Since you left us, I have had some famous rides ; Os- 
wald took me to show him Baker’s Bit, and he has had posts and chains put up. I 
think Florry must have told him. She hears me my Latin grammar every day, and 
my catechism. Two of the puppies are drowned. The other has got his eyes open; 
we mean to call him Toby.—Your affectionate cousin, 

“ EDWARD.” 
“ P, S.—She has asked me to write out those prayers, and I think she says them.” 


‘* Pretty well, is it not?” said Grant. ‘I suspect Toby is not the 
only individual at Exdale who is getting his eyes open. But really is 
it not a fine thing to see the apologist of Deggand Free Thought sur- 
rendering to Edward and the ‘ Penny Catechism ?”” | 

“ Just what I should have expected,” I said. ‘‘If an archbishop 
in full pontificals had tried to convert her, Florry would have shown 

ght.” 

“Well,” said Grant, “this is just a case in point. There is a row 
in the streets of Bradford, and all the county newspapers will be full 
of it, and a great many excellent persons will condole with me on the 
disappointment. But a poor soul is rescued from a far worse abyss 
than Baker’s Bit, and no one will offer their congratulations, because 
no one will know of it; though the victory is out of all proportion 
greater than the defeat.” 

“Thank you,” I said, ‘‘ I feel very much in Toby’s case myself; I 
can only say, with Florry, I shan’t forget my lesson.” 

I shall not attempt to give my reader a journal of our week at 
Glenleven ; though the week, indeed, stretched to a fortnight, the hap- 
piest of my life. Oswald’s description of the place had been some- 
thing of an exaggeration ; nevertheless, there was enough of truth in 
his outline to make it very unlike any phase of the world with which 
I had hitherto been familiar. Under the shadow of the great monas- 
tery a small population had gathered, which found occupation on the 
land, and in the various branches of industry which had been opened 
by the monks. Hither Leven had transferred individuals, and occasion- 
ally families, whose suitability for the purpose he hadin view, he felt 
reason to trust; and though he neither hoped for, nor attempted the 
Utopian dream with which Oswald had credited him, yet he had taken 
advantage of the circumstances under which the little settlement had 
sprung up, to establish regulations which might restrain some, at 
least, of the worst social abuses, under whose influences the morat 
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atmosphere of so many an English village becomes infected. His suc- 
cess, partial as it was, was sufficient to impart to Glenleven what, by 
contrast, struck a stranger as a distinctly Christian character, The 
early week-day mass was heard by many on their way to work; the 
streets were not filled with ragged children, nor were the houses dens 
of filth and disorder ; the attractions of the ale-house were restricted, 
and recreations of an innocent kind provided at suitable times. It 
was a costly experiment, as Leven owned, but the resuJts were sufii- 
cient to satisfy his heart, and he did not look for more. 

In company with Werner, we inspected the schools and workshops 
of various kinds established by the monks, including carving in wood 
and stone, and in these artistic pursywits Werner had gathered together 
some able pupils. The completion of the church and monastery, 
according to the perfect plan, gave ample scope for the employment 
of artistic genius. 

é All this is education,” said Leven, “ and it gives the opportunity 
of education. Werner, here, holds that a man must know something 
about an angel before he can carve one, and that before he can paint 
the legend of a saint he must have studied it, and prayed over it. I 
believe he gave a course of lectures to his pupils on the nature of 
angels before he let them touch so much as the robe of one of those 
you saw in the church.” 

*‘ Quite true,” said Werner, “ and only common senee: a statue is 
a word, and, like a word, the image ofa thought, Unless a man 
possesses the thought, he cannot express it by the image.” 

““Well, some of these lads whom you see at work here,” continued 
Leven, ‘were orphans brought up in various houses and refuges up 
and down the country, They may or may not succeed in becoming 
artists; but can it be other than a benefit to them to learn, in a prac- 
tical way, with the help of their chisels, that there is a world of spirit 
as well as a world of matter ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I can comprehend easily enough the possibility 
of these more cultivated pursuits expanding the intellect and admit- 
ting spiritual ideas; but it is more perplexing with the clodhoppers.” 

“Taking it for granted that by clodhoppers you intend to signify 
the race of ploughmen and carters,” said Leven, ‘‘I admit the fact as 
regards the intellect, and totally deny it as regards the heart.” 

. “Be so good, then,” I retorted, “‘as to explain your machinery.” 

“It is very simple,” said Leven, “and consists of two parts, one 
positive, and the other negative: the positive is supplying them with 
clean, attractive, humanised homes; and the negative is the cutting 
off of the ale-house. Now, it must be frankly admitted, that the first 
of these desirable things can only be attained through the instrumen- 
tality of a wife; and, accordingly, I grant that to effect anything prac- 
tical for the amendment of your clodhoppers, it is essential to keep 
up a supply of tidy wives. I assure you the subject hag greatly exer- 
cised me; I believe that feminine slatterns have much to answer for in 
the sym tota] of social degradation, No man will spiritualise in a 
pigstye, and if no provision is made in the building of cottage resi- 
dences for giving a labouring man any corner to live in which is not 
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either a pigstye or a wash-house, he must perforce take refuge in the 
public-house.” 

“You have got him on his speciality now, said Werner. “ What 
I propose to do by my lectures to my artista, he would effect among 
his ploaughmen by model cottages and model wives.” 

“But how procure the latter commodity >” I inquired, with no 
little curiosity. 

“ Peace, man,” said Leven. “I do not admit all to my secrets; 
I have correspondents among half the Rev. Mothers in England, and 
you have not yet seen the Glenleven schools. How long it will last 
it is hard to say; but as yet neither School Board nor Inspectors have 
showa their faces at Glenleven, and we train up our boys and girls to 
become very tolerable Christians.” 

é“ Well,” I said, “I really wonder at you. After all your fine talk- 
ing about the supernatural, you profess to regenerate society, or at 
any rate, the clodhopping portion of it, by no higher machinery than 
well-ventilated cottages and smart womankind.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he replied, ‘‘ but for a lawyer you are sadly 
inaccurate in stating a case. Here are a set of men and women who 
know their religion and their duties. I simply (acting as what you 
once called ‘the secular arm’) come in to supply humanising, and cut 
off brutalizing, mfluences. Then we expose them to the action of all 
that can be done in the way of instruction, encouragement, personal 
kindness, and assistance in time of difficulty, and leave it to the grace 
of God to do the rest.”’ 

By this time we had left the workshops, and found our way into 
the garden, where the abbot joined us. For the first time I was able 
to take in a general view of the pile of monastic buildings, as yet un- 
finished, but in course of completion, which extended before me. 

‘‘Remember,” said Leven, “that they had just raised in the home 
they left a pile as extensive, and created a work even more fruitful.” 

‘‘Yes,” said the abbot, “such would seem to be the law of mo- 
nastic life. What one age creates, another overthrows, and so the seed 
is broadcast; and we emerge from our ruins to commence all over | 

in. It is a perpetual exercise of the virtue of Hope.” 

é“ Well,” I said, “ we owe something to Bismarck ; but for his Falck 
Laws we should never have listened on English soil to the chant as I 
listened to it yesterday.” 

“You must know,” said Leven, “that you have made a convert 
of Mr. Aubrey; he came, an unbeliever in plain chant, and departs 
under the spell.” 

The abbot smiled. ‘‘I believe it possible that we shall make as 
many converts by singing as by preaching,” he said. “Your friend 
Mr. Knowles for one.” 

“ What | does he come here to gather ideas ?” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Werner. “ The first time he came 
it was to disseminate some of his own. He was greatly distressed at 
the warming apparatus in the choir, and complained of our having 
no carvings of fox and geese under the Miserere seats, as in old 
cathedrals. The abbot explained that the said carvings were not 
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always of the most edifying description, but he said the medieval idea 
suffered by their omission.” I 

We all laughed heartily. 

‘¢Poor Knowles!” said Leven; “ he must suffer before he can be 
real. At present he plays with the truth as children do with pretty 
pebbles, which they like because they shine and please the eye. The 
day will come when he will need a rock to stand on.” 

“ Ves,” said the abbot, “ he must suffer; or,” he added, in a low 
tone, which struck to my heart, ‘“‘ some one else must suffer for him; 
it is the only way:’’ and his glance rested, as he spoke, on Werner. 
My eye followed his, but the countenance of the young monk evinced 
no particular response to his words; whilst on Leven’s cheek I detec- 
ted a faint flush ; and as I beheld it, I asked myself what it might in- 
dicate. “By one of those interior instincts which go beyond the 
knowledge we acquire by the senses, I seemed to understand that 
these three men knew more one of another than appeared on the 
surface, and I wondered that I had never wondered before, who 
Werner was, and what had been the history of that strong tie which 
had linked him with my friend, before he entered the cloister. I re- 
solved to penetrate this mystery; and as Leven and I took leave of 
our hosts, and bent our steps homeward, my thoughts were busy how 
best to approach the subject. My readers will probably ere this have 
discovered that I am a poor diplomatist. I have always acted on the 
mathematical principle that the shortest line between two given points 
is a right line; nor has my ingenuity ever hit on any method of attack 
superior to a straightforward question. ' So, as we sat together in the 
summer twilight, the hour when it becomes so easy to ask and answer 
questions from which we should shrink under the sun of noonday, | 
opened the trenches with the sudden question: ‘‘Who is Werner, 
Grant, and how did you first know him ?” 

Grant, for so I like to call him, appeared to brace himself to sus- 
tain the cross-examination with severe indifference. 

é“ Werner is a German ; his mother is Baroness Werner, a Bavarian ; 
I made his acquaintance when I went out there for a month or two, 
the year after you left England. We got to be great friends; he is 
an excellent fellow.” 

“I wonder what the abbot meant by what he said.” 

“: About plain chant, you mean ?” 

“No, I don’t mean. I mean about Knowles and the suffering.” 

“Well, I suppose a fellow must suffer before he takes to things in 
earnest.” 

‘‘ Yes, but about others suffering for him.” 

“ Well ?” 

é“ Well, what did he mean ?” 

“How canI say? I suppose he considered Anglicanism-a kind 
of demon that could be cast out only by prayer and fasting.” 

A pause. 

é Has Werner ever had such a demon ?” I asked. It was a bow 
drawn at a venture, but it hit the mark. It was impossible for Grant 
to conceal the deep emotion which my words called forth, and I felt 
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there was nothing left for it but to apologise for unintentionally 
touching on a tender chord, which I did as awkwardly as possible. 
At last he said: 

“I know, Jack, you have often been puzzled at me, and, perhaps, 
in your heart have thought many thoughts.” 

“ What thoughts ?”” . 

“Well, that I exaggerate, that Iam taking a wrong bent about it 
all, following a whimsical fancy; and perhaps it has come to you to 
conceive the possibility of there being a something to explain it all. 
Well, there is, or was—in short, Werner's history is a chapter in my 
own.” 

oy dear Grant, I have no right to ask you, but can you tell it 
me 99 . 

He smiled; and, after a minute or two, settling himself so that as 
he spoke his eyes could rest on the hills and the evening sky, and 
not on my countenance, he began. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WERNER’S STORY. 


“I WENT abroad the year after you left England. You know pretty 
well what I thought about things at that time. I 4ad thought a good 
deal about money and society, and one’s duty about such things, and 
how one could obey the Gospel, obey it to the letter I mean; but 
Jack, I had thought of these things as a poor man, and not as a rich 
man. When the wealth came, it was enormous. I felt the weight and 
the responsibility, and I tried to fix my principles, and be true to 
them; and the shape they took was something in this way: alms- 
deeds, encouragement of all undertakings to improve the labouring 
classes, founding of religious works, creation of a great circle of use- 
fulness and edification, and myself in the centre of tt. Pictures even of 
that family life we once talked of, sometimes looked in. I had 
thought for myself all you have thought for me, that to have weight, 
influence, character, a man must be at the head of a grand Christian 
household. Political greatness, too, came-in, and a dozen other 
fancies—you couldn’t believe how many. Occasionally, whilst all 
these things were singing in my ears, a voice would whisper for a 
moment, that there was another way, a better way. Father Henry’s 
words about riches, and giving one’s life for the brethren—I can’t 
describe it exactly, but it seemed like two things struggling in my 
heart— Usefulness and a great career, without much sacrifice, and the 
passing call (temptation, as I tried to think it) to forsake and abandon 
everything. : 

‘‘I went abroad with the express purpose of seeing for myself 
what Catholic life in Catholic countries was, to study the reality of a 
Catholic nobleman’s household, in the country where something of 
the great baronial influence still lingers—the Catholic States of Ger- 
many. Of course I had introductions and all that sort of thing, and 
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it was so 1 first made acquaintance with Werner’s family.. His father 
holds half a dozen forests and provinces—it was just what I wanted 
to see; his mother, the Baroness Werner, was a real old Christian—a 
sort of St. Elizabeth of Hungary—a famous woman. Just what-your 
mother would be, Jack, if she was a Catholic and a German baroness. 
Franz Werner was her youngest son. A woman's youngest son is 
pretty sure to be her idol, and if he is her idol, he is her cross. She 
loved Bim as only mothers love their sons, and how could she help 
it? He was so gay, so gallant, aye, you may smile, but ten years ago 
that pale shaven monk was the handsomest fellow in all Bavaria. So 
clever, too, an artist by intuition, only he never cared to touch a brush 
save for half an hour’s idleness, and with a voice like an angel singing 
his own songs to his own improvised music, and a poet—(I’m a prac- 
tical man myself, but I know what a charm it is to feel that gift in 
others)—and a rattling, merry, bewitching companion, too; spoilt, of 
course, and equally, of course, with more than a dash of selfishness ; 
but I could not help it, nor you couldn’t, nor any body—it was im- 
possible not to love him. 

“ He was the idol of his mother, and—her cross. He had the faith, 
oh! dear yes. Why, he volunteered into the Zouaves, and fought like 
a hero at Castelfidardo; was wounded there, and wrote to his mother 
in raptures at the privilege of shedding his blood for the good cause; 
aye, and he meant it, too; but you know faith without works is dead, 
and in some respects Franz was very much of a Lutheran. I need 
not tell you what sort of scrapes his were; rather sad ones, some of 
them ; but, then, he was so winning in his repentance, she always for- 
gave him; and you could not but fee] that had he been less charming, 
less engaging than he was, it would have been a happier thing for 
the poor boy. 

“It was about a year after I had returned to England that I re- 
ceived a letter from the baroness, written in great grief. Franz was 
at Florence, had been there for months; he was well received at 
court, in all the gay circles of the gayest of capitals, and though often 
recalled by his father, he continued to linger and defer his return, 
and make excuses; in short they felt there was something wrong. 
Then she had privately inquired ; and the long and short of it was, he 
was taken in a crafty snare. In certain circles abroad, just now, men 
fish for one another s souls to give them to the enemy. They use all 
baits, and not a few are caught and delivered over to perdition. The 
Marchese Zingari was just then a leading man among the Italian 
Liberals. It was a great object with his party to win over German 
proselytes, and so swell their German connection. Werner was worth 
the trouble of entrapping, and they played the game with cunning 
skill. The Marchesa was a bewitching woman, ten years his senior, 
and, on that very account, more dangerous. It was all so safe, what 
could the world find to say against it? There was art and music, and 
flattery and beauty. An atmosphere, too, such as even to us, dull 
Anglo-Saxons, is a kind of new existence, but which, to a poet like 
him, is inspiration, intoxication. They took him on his weak side, 
fired his imagination, and quietly sapped his moral strength. A little 
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more, and only a little more, would be wanted to plunge him into 
some fatal step which would for ever destroy his self-respect, and 
sense of honour, and which would deliver him up bound and captive 
into the hands of those political Beelzebubs.” 

“Strong language, Grant.” 

“ Not a bit too strong; why, I’m diluting the horrible story dowa 
to the strength which Christian ears can bear to listen to; but the 
thing goes on every day, in .hundreds and thousands. The mother 
wrote all this ; she had found it out; she hesitated to tell ber husband, 
lest he should be betrayed into some violent, indiscreet act, which 
would for ever cut off the hope of reclaiming the boy. So she wrote 
to me, to me ‘who loved him so,’ those were her words: ‘would I net 
pity him, and if possible, try to save him?’ I read the words, and they 
burnt deep into my heart. Did Ine/love him! Yes, indeed ; I did. 
not stop to ask why he was (and is) so dear to me; but it was 2 love 
“passing the love of woman,” I did not stop to think what I should 
do, or could do to save him, but the next day I started for Florence. 

“It is a good thing to find one’s self a duke sometimes, Jack ; 
makes it wonderfully easy tc get into places where one has a mind 
to go. As Duke of Leven, J had no difficulty in entering the charmed 
circle of Florence society. People were glad to invite, and make 
much of the rich Inglese, and Werner and I soon met face to face. 
Oh! how his face was changed! Whata stamp of evil was there? 
Not evil perfected, consummated past the hope of recall; but I thonght 
I saw the claw of the enemy on him—lass of grace, loss of peace, of 
innocence. Yet I loved him as I ever did; one cannot, somehow, 
change. Of course he welcomed me; but he was always too busy to 
find time to give me a morning to myself. When we met, it was 
always in the company of others, the most charming people in the 
world, no doubt: but what did I care for charming people, when 
what I wanted was és soul ? 

““ At last, one eveming—it was in the gallery of the Pitti Palace—I 
seized on him, and held him fast. ‘Werner,’ I said, ‘what are you 
about ? Where are you going ? Who are all these people among whom 
I find yoy ?’ 

‘** People? What people ?’ 

“Why, these Zingari ” 

“Who are they? Why, my friends. Is not that enough for yon?” 
he said fiercely. 

‘** Friends!’ I said, bitterly. ‘I thought J was your friend ° 

““ Well, and what of that? I really don’t understand you, Leven ; 
don’t keep me here; I must be going.’ 

“You shall not ga,’ I said. ‘You are deceived, bewitched, 
ensnared ; that Zingari is a scoundrel ; and as to the Marchesa——’ 

“ “Say one word more, and you will repent it,’ he answered. ‘I 
Can forgive you your folly as regards mayself, but I will hear nothing 
that can touch the bonour of a Jady.’ 

“- I cannot repeat it all—my passionate appeals, his fierce rejection. 
At last he tore himself away from me ia anger, and with a sick heart 
I left the gallery, and the palace, and hardly knowing what I did, I 
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found myself in the street, and walked on awhile, not caring whither 
I went, my brain and heart in a fever. Yes, he was under a charm, a 
spell; I could not reach him, I could not save him. What misery! 
I saw an open door before me, and entered; it was the Church of 
Sta. Maria Novella: such a change from the busy streets to find one’s 
self in the dark, quiet church, only lighted by the lanmpps‘which hung 
before eyery altar, and were reflected on the marble floor as though 
in water. I knelt before the first altar I came to; and resting my 
fevered forehead on the marble balustrade, I shed bitter tears. Why 
did I love him so, and what was it I loved? As sou// that soul, the 
innate beauty of which had been revealed to me at our first meeting. 
Clouded over, and bespotted with many a stain, there it still was, a 
beautiful, a glorious soul, most dear to God, most dear to my heart, 
and, as I felt too surely, in the grasp of the Enemy. 

“What could I do? With that one thought in my mind I raised 
my eyes, and they fell on a figure. If you know Italian churches, you 
must remember a certain image, not uncommon in some of them, 
representing our Lord crowned with thorns, and with his hands 
bound, as Pilate presented Him to the people. It is generally called 
Gesu Nazareno. Some of those figures are marvellously devotional, 
with soft, weary eyes that look kindly and pitifully on the worshipper. 
Such was the one on which I gazed. I met those Eyes, and they 
seemed to fix on mine. I repeated my words, speaking now as if in 
prayer: ‘O Lord, what can Ido?’ Now, Aubrey, I don’t mean to 
say that I heard or saw anything—don’t think it; but zn my heart I 
did hear a word, and in that Face I saw the thing it meant: 
é Sacrifice.’ 

“ Sacrifice >—What ?—‘ All.’.—What @a//7>—How? Then I began 
to think, and, as it were, to listen. I listened to the voice within me, 
and this was what it said: ‘You are not true to yourself. You have 
been seeking to strike a clever balance between God and the world— 
to satisfy your conscience and your high aspirations by doing good 
works, and to please yourself by doing them in a way that should cost 
you as little as possible. Hypocrite! choose between God and 
mammon. Let it be all God, or all mammon. You want to make a 
great name, to lead the Catholic body, to lead the country, to restore 
the prestige of your family, to be the Great Duke as well as the New 
Duke. You think you are indifferent to things like these, and you 
are not indifferent. You think the world has no hold on you, and its 
hold is tightening day by day. There is but one remedy—Sacrifice. 
And if you would save this soul, it is by Sacrifice you must save it. 
Give all for all, ‘Sell all, and give to the poor,’ give ALL. Wealth, 
reputation, ease, time, pleasure, freedom, lay them all down, renounce 
them, abjure them, and for ever !’ 

“I hardly knew what it was I felt myself so powerfully urged to 
do, save that it was an absolute surrender of everything to which | 
could cling on the side of nature—if by such an act I could win the 
soul that was hanging in such terrible peril. Nor could I hesitate, 
my heart answered for me: it accepted all, it sacrificed all; and taking 
out the little brass crucifix, which my father had held on his death-bed, 
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and which has never left me, I promised, with all the earnestness of 
my soul, to give zf all. Then there came a moment of profound interior 
stillness; I felt my offering had been accepted. 

éI can tell you but little of the next two days. I saw and heard 
nothing of Werner; but on the evening of the second day I went toa 
reception at the English Embassy—it could not be helped. Every 
English visitor of distinction was there, and a good many foreigners. 
There was a great crowd; and as I was making my way among the 
uniforms and ladies’ trains, thinking in my soul what disgusting trash 
it all was, I saw coming to meet me some familiar faces. There are 
some people, Jack, whom you are sure to meet everywhere. On the 
top of the Righi, at an English archery meeting, at the upper cata- 
racts of the Nile, there they are, as sure as life, and to this class be- 
Jong the Exboroughs. There she was, “Lady Ex,’ on the arm of 
Count Gallipot? the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires, and Lady Florinda, 
under escort of Mr. Eustace de Something or other, a young diplomat 
of ‘rising expectations.’ ”’ 

“I say, Grant, you're getting rather fierce—are you sure of the 
names P” 

“ Well, if it wasn’t Gallipot, it was something like it; you know 
what I mean. No help for it. We met, and then followed recog- 
nitions, and exclamations of surprise, and delight, and regret that we 
hadn’t met before, only the Exes had been to the Baths of Carrara, 
for the last fortnight, and were only just back, and hadn’t heard of my 
arrival. ‘And had I heard Beppo, the new tenor? Then I positively 
must, there was nothing like him. And oh! how shockingly dreadful 
about poor Mr. Werner, wasn’t it? Such a delightful person. Really, 
I’m immensely sorry.” ‘What about Werner?’ I said, choking. 
‘Haven’t you heard? He’s dead of the black fever; so very sudden, 
too.’ * Dead!’ ‘Yes; didn’t we hear Mr. Werner was dead, mamma?’ 
said Lady Florinda. ‘No, my dear, but I think he was dying; such 
a great favourite of mine, you know; quite a loss he’ll be at Florence,’ 
and on they swept, trains, Gallipot, and all. 

‘‘ Werner dead or dying! Perhaps that was the answer to my prayer. 
Perhaps death would save him. But his soud/? How was it with him? 
I could not bear the suspense; but getting free as soon as I could 
from the crowd, I left the house and drove straight to Werner’s 
lodgings. 

“It was all true. The very evening we had parted he had sickened 
of the terrible fever; far worse than typhus, a deadly thing; every one 
had fled the house in terror, except his faithful German servant, who 
had got a couple of Sisters of Charity to nurse him; and so I found 
him senseless, delirious, and as they told me, without hope of re- 
covery. Had he seena priest? Oh, yes, the parish priest had seen 
him, and anointed him ; that was all that could be done; not a moment 
of reason for confession, and the end close at hand. 

“I stayed by him that night; his incoherent words went to my 
heart; I gathered little comfort from them, it was all such wild talk, 
as though coming from a heart and brain that were ill at ease. And 
then even those words ceased, and there was stupor, unconsciousness 
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They told me this was the last stage, and he would never rouse again. 
But he did. On the fourth day, he opened his eyes, and murmured 
something; I thought he knew me, but could not be sure; but any- 
how, the crisis was past, and he was alive—weak and shattered to 
pieces, but alive, and, as I thought, with reason unimpaired. That 
was all I could guess. 

‘Gradually he gained strength enough for me to move him out to 
Fiesole. I took him to a villa there, hoping that the sweet, fresh air 
and quiet would restore him. And it did. He gained strength, and 
was himself, and yet not like his former self—so still and silent. As 
soon as he could speak coherently, he asked for a priest, and saw him 
several times. I knew no more, of course, except that afterwards,as I 
sat beside him, he stretched out his hand and took mine, and squeezed 
it silently. At last one day he said: ‘I wish I could see my mother !” 
Then I knew it was all right with him, and I telegraphed for the 
baroness. 

“ And the Zingaris, what of them ?” 

“Oh ! the black fever kept ¢hem off,” said Grant, rather grim!s.. 
“The baroness came, and Werner and she were like a mother and 
her baby. I Am nothing of what had passed in his soul, but I felt 
it was all right: he was safe. My sacrifice had been accepted. 

“What was best to be done? He longed to get away from the 
place, to forget all that had beset him there. I proposed to take him 
with me to England, and his mother eagerly accepted the proposal, 
fer she felt she could trust him in my hands. So, by slow stages, we 
travelled home to Oakham, and there he stayed. By degrees he re- 
gained health and vigour; not the old vigour or the old spirit; some- 
thing had gone out of him—a good deal of the animal, I think—but 
it had left behind all his gifts of heart and mind, and imagination, 
deepened and vivified with a new lifeand sense. I knew not (and 
only imperfectly, and by degrees, did he let me know) all that had 
passed in his soul during those seemingly unconscious hours. Once 
he said: ‘It is an awful thing to hang over an abyss, suspended by a 
single thread !’ 

“i You were very near the end,’ I said. 

“The end! I was not thinking of that; there was another abyss 
before that.’ 

“I saw what he was thinking of; some tremendous false step to 
which he was hastening, when that blow from God struck him down 
and saved him. And in his long stupor he had seen and understood 
it all.. 

“ So Werner and I were domesticated together at Oakham. It 
was then I began to discover the true worth of the soul I had saved— 
a soul, Jack, as far above my own in worth and beauty as those heavens 
are above the tree-tops. Most dear to God—no wonder! And now 

that it had waked to its true life, what floods of tenderness, what 
flights of lofty beauty—what a power, a strength, a keenness of spari- 
taal insight! It was a happy month ortwo. It was then that he painted 
St. Alexis, and that we smashed the heathen deities. 

“But there was a question for me to decide, and I could not delay 
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it. J had promised : how was I to fulfil? I did not see my way. The 
idea that oftenest came before me was to make over my whole posses- 
sions to charitable and religious purposes, at a dash, retaining £ s,000, 
and with that, return to Australia, and begin life over again as Wiliam 
Grant. The monks had come to England about a year before, and 
had begun their settlement at Glenleven. Werner took a deep inte- 
rest in it all, and his art was always at their service ; and I liked the 
abbot, who is a fine fellow, Jack, and I determined to put the whole 
case before him. He asked for time; nine days, during which they had 
a novenaof Masses; at its close he sent for me, and I prepared to 
hear his decision as to my fate. 

“No, what I had thought of would not do; there were other and 
better ways than that of ‘selling all.’ He drew a plan, and showed me 
how I might retain the stewardship of this enormous property, and ad- 
minister it as a trust, retaining all the burden, the work and the respon- 
sibility, doing the best for the souls and bodies of others ; giving not 
my money alone, but my /#/e. ‘ You vowed away not merely possessions,’ 
he said, ‘but life, freedom, time, ease, reputation. In Australia 
you will simply have shifted the heavy weight from your shoulders 
once for all. What God designs for you is a more complete sacrifice, 
and one which the world will never guess, leaving you externally as 
you are, but demanding every moment and every faculty of your entire — 
being !’ 

é There is no need, my dear Aubrey, to say more about it, than 
that I comprehended it all, and saw what was asked of me.: So it 
was settled,” 

I took his hand. ‘‘I see all about it, Grant; I understand.”? 

“Ah! but you haven't seen it all just yet,” he said. ‘‘ 72a/ cost 
me nothing. It has cost plenty to do it, because, you see, such a life 
grinds a fellow to powder. But it was not /áe sacrifice.” 

“ What was, then ?”’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you. We set to work, Werner and I.. He helped 
me in everything ; he knew nothing of my secret reasons, or my vow, 
or what had moved me to it; but he understood that I wanted to 
realise that word in the Gospel, and he entered into the thought, and 
determined to help me init. So, for a year we worked together: he 
was my second self; so full of thoughts, better, truer, more practical 
thoughts than my own; so full of ardour and unction, lifting up my 
heavy English lumpishness, and keeping it at the mark. Well, Jack, 
the day came when he told me he had something to saytome. I 
had seen a something—not a cloud, but a something on his brow. 
You can guess what it was. His call had come, and he must leave 
me. I had nothing to say, for had I not promised ALL? What right 
had I to say to God, ‘not shes,’ “everything but (4, ” You know I 
could not say that; and I thank God I did not. I gave him up, and 
he went away to Glenleven: but ‘A4af was the real sacrifice.” 

The simplicity of the words touched me, and I think there was 
little more spoken between us that evening. I saw it all now clearly; 
the grandeur of my friend’s character, the completeness of his sacri- 
fice: it was not the result of whim or theory, but the outcome of 
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one act, an act by which he had voluntarily given a// to save a soul ; 
and God had accepted the gift. What more was yet to come ? what 
would be the end of a life so true to the word which had given it the 
first impulse? That yet remained for me to see. 


(Zo be concluded tn the next Number.) 


SEASIDE NURSERY SONG. 


LITTLE waves, happy waves, 
Dance while summer winds are sleeping ; 
Sing your merry music, leaping 

Round the ocean-caves, 

Holiday in sunshine keeping, 
: Little waves ! 


Little stream, happy stream, 
Greet the sea with joyous singing, 
O’er the black cliff gaily flinging 
One transparent gleam ; 
Through the calm air swiftly winging, 
Little stream ! 


Little breeze, happy breeze, 
Over waves of heather straying, 
Come and join the billows playing— 
Leave the sighing trees |! 
Come, the ocean’s call obeying, 
Little breeze ! 


Little flower, happy flower, 
Sea-pink on the cold rock growing, 
Sit and watch the fall and flowing 

Of the white sea-shower: 
Tender light and scent bestowing, 

Little flower! 


Little child, happy child, 
Sleep while lower life is waking, 
Sleep while sleepless waves are making 
Music sweet and wild: 
Sieep, of God’s own peace partaking, 
Little child ! 
M. La T 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO INNISMURRY. 


HE tourist who has ever travelled the highly picturesgue road 
from Sligo to Bundoran, which runs between Benbulben Moun- 
tains and the sea, cannot fail to have noticed the island of Innismurry. 
Long and low-lying, it looks in the distance like a huge raft at anchor 
in the broad waters of the noble bay of Donegal. Being very difficult 
of access, it is seldom visited by strangers, and yet few ancient sanc- 
tuaries ought to be more interesting to the churchman and antiquarian. 
It is undoubtedly one of the very earliest of the Irish monastic retreats. 
Here the great Columba spent his youth before he went to found the 
more famed Iona; here was a School of Saints before St. Kyran laid 
the first stone of Clonmacnoise in the green meadows by the Shannon 
side. More than thirteen hundred years have passed since St. Molaise 
first built his church and cell in this desolate island; time and the 
spoiler’s hand have not spared these venerable ruins, but the shadow 
of its ancient holiness is around the island still. The lowly cells, 
built of dry stones, the broken cross, the small stone-roofed churches, 
the ancient Irish inscriptions on the tombs, bring back the mind to 
the very infancy of the Irish Church and the dawn of her ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. And it is purely Catholic still. No Protestant lives 
there or is buried there, no church of the new worship desecrates the 
resting-place of these early Irish saints. 

The writer, with a few friends, paid a visit to Innismurry on the 
21st of last September. A brief account of what they saw may not be 
uninteresting. 

The morning selected for our expedition was dry and cloudy, with 
a rather stiff breeze coming down from the Leitrim Mountains on the 
south-east. ‘‘ Fine day, sir,” said an old sailor, “for going to the 
island; but you will want to be waterproof if you expect to come 
home dry.” Some old salts even hinted it would be more prudent to 
defer our visit; but the ladies—at least the younger ones—were 
courageous, and how could the gentlemen show the white feather ? 

The bay of Donegal is fickle and dangerous, owing chiefly to 
the high mountains and deep valleys that surround it. We started 
from Mullaghmore, the most beautiful watering-place on the western 
coast. The lodges are few, but the accommodation is excellent, so 
that all who spend one season in Mullaghmore are anxious to come 
again. Besides its great natural beauties it has the advantage of an 
excellent harbour and breakwater, constructed by the late Lord Pal- 
merston for the benefit of the fishermen at a cost of some / 30,000 
from his private resources. He was a truly excellent landlord; he 
established and endowed national schools, built a glebehouse, and 
gave a free farm to the parish priest; and even when guiding the 
diplomacy of Europe (not always in the right direction), the meanest, 
of his tenantry, if he had just cause of complaint, was certain to re- 
ceive prompt and speedy justice by the autograph orders of th 
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her royal cousins, has had to endure considerable diminution of her 
prerogatives. She considers the presence of the police as a gross 
infringement of her sovereign rights; and she would dismiss them 
““bag and baggage” as peremptorily as Mr. Gladstone would the 
Turks, if she only had the power. The present Prince Consort is her 
majesty’s second husband, and in the good old times no one could 
distil so potent and well- flavoured a “cast” as his royal highness. 
But Othello’s occupation’s gone; his right hand has lost its cunning 
for want of practice, and the Jameson of Innismurry is renowned no 
more. We had the honour of being presented to the queen, who re- 
ceived us with dignity and graciousness, not unmixed with sadness. 
““She was now old,” she said, “and of late years her authority was 
set at nought by her subjects” :— 


“ Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne.” 


Not that the poor queen quoted Scott, but the lines accurately express 
the burden of her complaint. 

They have no opportunity of hearing Mass on Sundays; but they 
never fail to say the rosary, either in their own houses, or, when the 
weather is fine, in the little chapel of St. Molaise, the patron of the 
island. They invariably call him ‘‘ Father Molosh.” Though dead, 
his spirit rules them; he is reverenced and spoken of as if still living 
amongst them, like a parish priest, able to hear their complaints and 
redress their grievances. 

No person has been known to die without the rites of the.Church, 
although the island is so far from the mainland and so difficult of 
access in severe weather. Either the priest “ overtakes them,” or 
they come ashore before they grow dangerously ill, in order that they 
may, in case of need, receive the Sacraments. Almost all the chil- 
dren, too, are brought to the mainland to be baptised in the Church, 
and generally within ten or fifteen days after their birth; nor does the 
voyage seem to injure in the least either the child or mother who 
generally accompanies it. 

A national school was opened a few years ago. Most of the chil- 
dren can now read and write, and are well instructed in the Christian 
doctrine. A short time ago Irish was exclusively the language of the 
people, but English is now commonly spoken. The schoolhouse at 
present is a cold and dreary timber-roofed shed, with only too much 
ventilation, and an earthen floor, where the poorly clad children put 
in a shivering and reluctant attendance in winter. The annual visit 
to this school for results examination is a source of terror to most of 
the Board’s Inspectors. 

But it is its ancient ruins which make this desolate island : so in- 
teresting. “These ruins are bounded by a huge circular wall, ten or 
twelve feet thick, and originally about fifteen feet high. This im- 
mense wall encloses an area o nearly half an acre, and was built of 
large, flat stones without cement or mortar of any kind, but closely 
and accurately fitted together. There does not appear to be any ex- 
ternal opening, except one small subterranean passage. No doubt 
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this was intended as a precaution against external foes, especially the 
Danes, who, in the 8th and 9th centuries, ravaged all the coasts and 
harbours.of Ireland, and more than once burnt all they could burn of 
this very monastery. The cells were constructed in this wall; seven 
of them yet remain. They are very small, of bee-hive shape, with 
low doors on the inside. ‘‘ Yet there, on the wet soil, with that drip- 
ping roof above them, was the chosen home of these poor men. 
Through winter frost, through rain and storm, through summer sun- 
shine, generation after generation of them lived and prayed, and at 
last lay down and died.”* And here, beneath our feet, they sleep in 
peace ; you can read their names on those ancient grave-stones. 

There are four churches remaining within the sacred enclosure, 
small in size, and of a rude and primitive construction. The principle 
of the arch appears to be unknown; all the doors and windows are 
covered with flat lintels, except in one solitary instance in which the 
altar window was arched—the arch having been hewn out of the stone. 
No cement or grouting of any kind was used in their construction. 
The smallest, and apparently the most ancient of these buildings, is 
called ‘‘Father Molaise’s Chapel.” It is about ten feet in height, 
with a stone roof and a low doorway. It is twelve feet long, and 
about eight in breadth. At the east end, facing the doorway, there 
is a rude altar, built of loose stones; the altar stone has been broken 
by some rude hand; the fragments contain part of an inscription in 
Latin written in Irish characters, commencing with the words: ‘‘ Hic 
dormit Diarmit . . .” The remainder was partially defaced, so that 
I was unable to decipher it. Near the doorway the earth is stained 
with a dark, reddish colour: the islanders say it is the blood of St. 
Molaise which marks the spot where he lies buried. On the epistle 
corner of the altar there is a quaintly-carved oaken statue of the saint, 
evidently of great antiquity. The same rude hands that broke the 
altar stone defaced this venerable relic of ancient art, and cast it into 
the sea. It was done by some Orangemenft from the mainland, whose 
names have acquired an infamous immortality, and who justified the 
conduct by pretending that it was the figure-head of a ship belonging 
to the Spanish Armada which was wrecked in the bay. The statue, 
however, though thrown into the sea, with the receding wind and 
tide, was found on shore next morning: and the islanders stoutly 
assert that if ‘‘ Father Molosh” was thrown out in mid ocean he 
would return, in spite of wind and tide, to the island which he loved 
so well. Here are also to be seen scattered around numerous grave- 
stones with inscriptions in the earliest Irish characters which I was 
unable to decipher, and all commencing with the words, “or do,” 
‘* pray for.” 

Our guide specially called our attention to the “ Cursing Stones”— 
some sixty round sea-stones irregularly arranged on a kind of rude 


* Froude’s “ Short Studies,” vol. ii., p. 216. 

f Sir John Lubbock, M.P., gives a somewhat different account of this act of 
vandalism in his paper ‘‘On the Preservation of our ancient national monuments,” 
in Fhe Nineteenth Centwry, No. 2, April, 1877. 
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platform. [It is said no one could ever find exactly the same number 
on a second enumeration—an assertion which we vainly endeavoured 
to disprove. The islanders assert that if these stones are “ turned 
against anyone,” that is, with evil intent, some signal chastisement 
or untimely death will overtake that person within twelve months, if 
he deserves it; otherwise, the penalty will fall on the head of him 
who unjustly invoked the divine wrath. It is notortous im the neigh- 
bourhood that a certain lady, whose name was mentioned, in mockery 
of the superstition, turned the stones against herself, and died within 
the twelve months. 

Another stone was pointed out within one of the unroofed chapels, 

‘on which fuel will kindle spontaneously if the fires on the island 
should all happen to be extinguished. They told us of a miscreant 
who defiled this sacred spot in wanton profanity, and immediately 
died a miserable death. A huge caim of stones close by marks his 
dishonoured grave, to which we did not scruple to add another stone 
in reprobation of the deed.* 

Many of the headstones are marked with crosses of great variety 
in design and beauty of execution. One, in particular, is an object of 
special veneration. Any childless matron, praying at:this headstone, 
will receive the blessing of Anna, and become a fruitful mother. 
The well-trotden sod and the finger-holes, worn in the stone, attest 
the people’s faith in this tradition. The island has a famous station : 
seven resting-places, séationes, for fixed prayers, four within and three 
without the sacred enclosure ; and it is a common practice for people 
to come to the island from the mainland to perform this station ex wiv, 
or to obtam some special favour from God through the imtercession 
of St. Molaise. 

The monastery was founded early in the sixth century by St. Mo- 
laise and St. Columbkille, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
St. Molaise died here, it is said, in the year 564. Some difference of 
opinion arose between the two saints, and Columba left the island to 
the exclusive charge of St. Molaise, who appears to have been the 
older of the two. The ‘‘ Four Masters” speak of the monastery as 
being governed by St. Dicholla, son of Meinida, who died in the 
year 747. According to the same authority, it was burned by the 

anes in 807. It was finally abandoned by the religious many cen- 
turies ago. There is no trace of any modern buildings, at least of a 
date later than the eleventh century. ‘There is a chapel, called by the 
people ‘ Tempol Muire”—Mary’s Chapel—of about that:period, but 
outside the walled enclosure. In 1666 the island was granted by 
Charles II. to Thomas Straffortl and Thomas Retcliffe. It was a part 


* “They loosed their curse against the king; 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones ; 
And daily in their mystic ring 
They turned the maledictive stones.” 
So sings Samuel Ferguson of the priests of Crom, in his Burial of eg Cormac. 

In a note he speaks of it as “a pagan practice in use among the Lusitanian,-as well 
as the Insular Celts, anti of which Dr. Donovan records an instance among the iatter, 
as late as the year 1836, in the island of Inishmutray, off the coast of Sligo.” 
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of the property of the late Lord Palmerston, and now belongs to his 
nephew, the Rev. Mr. Sullivan. Ecclesiastically, the island belongs 
to the parish of Ahamlish and ‘the: diocese of Elphin. 

As far as the land is concerned, the whole island is not of much 
value. The people are poor, the soil is ‘barren, the climate in winter 
very severe. The monks of old, in their. choice of a tome, sought not 
fertility of soil or sylvan beauty, but a secure asylum for prayer and 
penance. And in their eyes, though so bare and desolate, the place 
had a suitability and beauty of its own. They-were:effectually cut off 
from the world and its contagious influences. The waves murmured 
in unison with their morning and evening hymns of praise. The 
frequent storms, the changeful ocean, the distant mountains, reminded 
them of God. The wild grandeur and stern loneliness of the scenery 
were well suited to foster grave and sober thoughts. And even still, 
a visit to this holy island cannot fail to elevate the mind and purify 
the heart. Its hoary ruins are éloquent memorials to the virtues of 
the saints who sleep within its mossy, mouldering walls. In the pre- 
sence of so much that bears witness to their penance and self-denial, 
we feel all our own littleness and worldliness. Around us are the 
undesecrated graves of Ireland’s holiest and earliest saints. There 
are the cells where they slept on the bare ground, the churches where 
they united in prayer, the well whose waters were their only drink. 

We wandered long through this sacred enclosure, and left it re- 
luctantly to prepare for our return journey. But the ladies lingered 
behind us and in that spirit of hereditary faith which kept the barons 
of her ancient house faithful to the Church during the stormiest cen- 
turies of England’s history, the countess knelt to say a parting prayer 
over the graves of those forgotten Irish saints. We were soon again 
afloat, and, after a stormy and tedious voyage, arrived at Mullaghmore 
about eight o’clock, fatigued and thoroughly drenched. But we had 
seen where dwelt the saints of old, where they spent their lives, where 
their relics rest in peace; and we felt that our day was not uselessly 
emplayed, for we ventured to hope that our pilgrimage had secured 
for us new intercessors in heaven. LH 
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SAINT BARBARA. 


PURE white Barbara, O cruel fate! 
In a high and narrow tower 
They have made for thy youth a strange and lonely bower, 
So dread by night, and so forlorn by day: 
From the warm world of love too far away, 
Thou weep’st in lofty state ! 


Sadly thy gentle spirit hath obeyed 
A father unforgiven 
Who hid thy face among the clouds of heaven : 
Yet with the lore and wisdom of the sages 
Thy beauty shines to us across the ages, 
A bloom Time cannot fade. 


Girl, they have cut from ’neath thy dancing feet 

Earth with her rose and lily, 

Her violet and her light-winged daffodilly— 
Stole from thine ear the sound of children singing ; 
The low of kine and pleasant sheep-bells ringing 

Are silent to thee, sweet ! 


No tender human fingers touch thine own ; 
The cold winds round thy bed 
Caress thy motherless, young golden head. 
The silence widens not when thou art sleeping, 
Save by the absence of thy hopeless weeping, 
Echoed by walls of stone. 


Yet thou hast company the clouds among, 
The birds’ loud songs surround thee, 
The legions of the storm whirl round and round thee; 
The tranquil saints, from their eternal places, 
Look out and show thee their enraptured faces— 
The stars shine clear and long. 


To such high company thy soul dcth leap, 
The lark’s high hymn repeating, 
_ Flinging the tempest thine impassioned greeting, 
Watching the stars until thine eyes become 
A-fire amidst them in their midnight gloom, 
No longer doomed to weep. 


The rifts‘in heaven grow wider day by day, 
And the tender eyes in glory 
a Look down in thine and tell thee a heavenly story ; 
The years go, and the light and darkness flitting, 
They are not known to thee where thou art sitting 
Dreaming thy life away. 
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A band of fair young angels comes to thee, 
Down to thy narrow chamber, 
With lutes in their hands and trailing wings of amber; 
And I try to see thee there amid their splendour, 
But my eyes fail me with a swift surrender 
To daisies under me. 


The daisies are for me, and the young grass, 
And the birds in the low hedges, 
Yet whenever I see the clouds with their golden edges 
I think of thee in thy tower among the angels 
Drinking the comfort of their pure evangels, 
Sweetest of Barbaras ! RM 


WILLIE’S REVENGE. 


By KATHARINE ROCHE, 
AUTHOR OP “THE LIGHTHOUSE AT INCHMORK.”” 


I. 


“é HATE him, and I will be revenged upon him, so Í will.” 

The speaker was a boy oí nine orten years of age; a pretty little 
fellow, with fair curly hair, and bright blue eyes, just then full of tears. 
He was sitting upon a large block of stone, near the entrance of an 
unfinished railway cutting, holding closely in his arms the body of a 
dog, a little, rough Scotch terrier, which had apparently just been 
killed by the blow of a sharp stone, for its wiry hair was all dabbled 
with blood, flowing from a large jagged gash just below the ear. 
Round about stood a group of railway navvies, the expression of their 
rough faces varying between pity for the child and his dead favourite, 
and contemptuous dislike towards the author of the mischief, a big, 
ill-looking fellow, who sat at some little distance gnawing a large 
hunch of bread, and laughing in an insulting manner at the distress 
he had caused. 

“ I hate him, and I will be revenged.” 

‘‘You mustn’t say that, Willie,” said one of the navvies, a middle- 
aged man with a dark, intelligent face. ‘‘’Twas a sin and a shame 
for Micky Casey to treat the poor dog like that; and it’s he that ’ll 
come in for his punishment sooner or later, please God, for that and 
for many another thing; but it’s wrong to talk of revenge, and so 
Father O’Connor would tell you, or your grandmother, either. For 
the matter of that, a boy like you, that’s been going so long to the 
monks’ school, ought to know it himself without any telling.” 
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“True for you, Forde,” said another man; “’tis always better to 
leave them sort of people to God; sure he’s quite equal to them with- 
out any help from the likes of us. Micky Casey “ll get his deserts 
yet, Willie, never fear, without your giving ’em to him. Bad luck to 
him for a scheming vagabond.” 

A murmur ran through the little group, more in sympathy with 
the concluding malediction, than with the edifying remarks which 
preceded it, while poor Willie sobbed on, regardless of the well-meant 
attempts at consolation. At length a bright idea struck one of the 
men, a tall young fellow, with a good-natured countenance. 

“ Come, Willie,” said he, “leave off crying, an’ bring poor Dandie 
up to the top of the bank, an’ you and me will dig a nice grave for 
him, an’ bury him as careful as if he was a Christian. That'll be better 
than crying.” 

This proposal seemed to please Willie; for he made an effort to 
check his tears, and holding the little dog still clasped in his arms, 
followed his good-natured friend to the top of the grassy bank, where 
a little grave was soon dug, and poor Dandie carefully deposited 
therein, wrapped in Patsey’s red pocket-handkerchief. 

“There, Willie,” said the latter, as he smoothed with the flat of 
his spade the little mound he had just finished. ‘‘ Dandie will be 
quite comfortable there, with the sun shining down on his grave, an’ 
all the primrceees growing around him. An’ I tell you what, Willie, 
I’ve got a bit of board at home that’ll just do to make a headstone for 
him. We'll cut his name on it, and make it for all the world like the 
headstones in Kilduff churchyard.” 

Thanking Patsey, and promising to return next day to superintend 
the erection of the headstone, Willie took his way slowly home to his 
grandmother's cabin. When he reached it, the old woman was not 
there, and he sat down on a little stool in front of the dying turf fire, 
taking no notice of his dinner, which had been put beside it to keep 
‘hot. There his grandmother found him when she came back some 
time later. 

“Why then, Willie,” said she, ‘‘ what's come to you that you don't 
‘eat your dinner? I do believe it’s keeping it for that nasty dog you 
are. I wish I could see young Mr. Fitzgerald, an’ ‘tis I that would 
soon give it back again to him. It’s not worth its keep. I wonder 
how he thought it was to be fed when he gave it’to you. It’s hard 
enough on a poor widow woman to have to keep a child, let-alone 
a dog.” 

‘Oh, granny! Dandie will’ never want dinner anymore. Micky 
Casey threw a stone at him, an'— he’s in his grave,” sobbed poor 
Willie, towhom the little dog had been like a human friend. 

“Micky Casey. "Tisn’t the first piece of mischief he has done, 
an’ it won't be the last, I'm thinking, bad luck to him! “”Twas a bad 
Gay for thre place when he come into it.” 

tind the did woman, who had never ceased grumbling at ‘Willie's 
pet durmg its life, now went about her work, muttering curses on 
Micky Casey, ina manner more consoling than edifying to her little 
grandson. 
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TI. ' 


Willie had lived for more of his -short life than he could remember 
with his grandmother in the little cabin on the hill side. His mother 
had been Widow Moran’s only daughter; she had gone to service in 
a garrison-town some miles off; and, much against her mother’s wishes, 
had married a soldier, and gone away to Dublin with him. She wrote 
often, being, as her mother said, ‘‘a good scholar,” and seemed well 
and happy ; but at the end of two years she came unexpectedly home. 
Her husband's regiment had been ordered abroad; and as he had 
married without leave, there was no passage for poor Mary in the 
transport, which conveyed the men, and those privileged women 
who were ‘on the strength of the regiment,” to Canada. She had 
expended what little ‘money she had in going to Queenstown ‘to see 
him off, and had then made her way on foot to‘her mother’s cabin in 
Tipperary, carrying Willie, then about a year old, in her arms the 
entire way. The fatigwe and exposure she had undergone were too 
mguch for a girl of two-and-twenty, never very robust; she had fallen 
into rapid consumption, and died two months after her return, 
leaving her child to the care of its grandmother. 

It was a hard thing for a poor widow who had nothing to depend 
on but her own industry, to have the trouble and expense of a child 
put upon her, and so she and all her neighbours said: but when, at 
the end of a few years, Willie’s father returned and offered to relieve 
her of the charge, she was furious. “ Did he think she was going 
to give up poor Mary’s child to the likes of him, who had maybe 
caused her death by his ill treatment r”” 

And the smart English soldier, who was married again, and had 
other children (and probably another mother-in-law), did not press his 
claim, but left Willie to be at once the delight of his grandmother’s 
heart, and the object on which to vent her ill humour. 

Willie did not mind this much, being’a bright, merry little fellow; 
he had a free, happy life of it, running wild upon the Tipperary hills. 
When he was seven years old, his grandmother, who had a great re- 
spect for ‘‘/earaszg,” sent him to the Christian Brothers’ Schools in 
the neighbouring town. Thither he used to go every day, walking 
three miles and back, carrying his books and dinner in a bag. He was 
quick and clever, and soon became a favourite with the monks, as 
indeed he was with everyone; for no one was better liked in all the 
country round than -little Willie Moran as he was called, his Saxon 
patronymic being .usudlly ignored. “The making of the new line of 
railway had been a source of much amusement to him’; and he used 
to spend his spare time in followmg the surveyors about, making 
himself very useful by catrymg their instruments or going with mes- 
sages, and occasionally tormenting them with his incessant, and often 
very intelligent questions. One of these gentlemen, perceiving that 
Willie had a taste for such things, used good-nataredly to try and 
make him understend something of the uses of the instruments 
enrpboyntl, antl in this way an odd sort of friendship grew up between 
the curly-headed, barefooted little boy, and ‘fe young engineer ; 
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-Dandie, who was at that time Mr. Fitzgerald’s property, making a 
third in the group. 


IIT. 


One day, while following his master up a steep mountain path, poor 
Dandie slipped over the edge of an unused quarry, and fell, breaking 
one of his legs in so doing. Mr. Fitzgerald and Willie having with 
some difficulty set and bandaged the leg, the boy carried the little 
deg home to his grandmother’s cabin, which was not far distant, 
promising to keep him and take the greatest care of him until he got 
well. The sight of the money which Mr. Fitzgerald had given Willie, 
as part payment of Dandie’s expenses, silenced Widow Moran’s com- 
plaints about the new inmate, and Dandie was left in undisturbed pos- 
session of the little basket in the chimney corner in which he had been 
installed. At the end of a few weeks the broken limb was completely 
cured, and Willie then devoted himself to the education of his visitor, 
who proved a docile pupil, learning readily to go through many little 
performances, such as begging, fetching, and carrying. He and 
Willie soon grew so fond of one another, that the latter began to look 
forward with dread to the time when Dandie would be claimed by his 
rightful owner. 

At length, one evening, as the two were having a game of play in 
front of the cabin, Mr. Fitzgerald was seen coming up the hill, and 
Willie’s heart sank as he guessed the object of the visit. 

“Well, Willie,” said the young gentleman, as he approached, 
“how is Dandie? Well enough, I hope, to come home with me this 
evening.” 

“His leg is quite well now, sir,” said Willie, slowly ; “but don’t 
you think it would be good for his health to stay a little longer in the 
mountain air 2” 

“It would, I am sure, be the best thing for him,” said Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, smiling ; “ but unfortunately I cannot allow him to take the 
benefit of it any longer; I am going away to-morrow myself.” 

“Going away, sir,” repeated Willie, in dismay. ‘Is it for long?” 

“ For good, I am afraid,” answered Mr. Fitzgerald. “TI am going 
to help in the making of a new railway in Spain, and by the time I 
come home this line will be finished. I wish you were coming with 
me as my assistant, Willie.” 

“I could not leave grannie, sir,” said Willie, as gravely as if the 
post had in reality been offered to him. ‘‘ Dandie will be ready to go 
with you in a minute.” And he went into the cabin for Dandie’s 
collar, which he had taken off, considering it too fine for every day 
wear in its owner’s present circumstances. As he knelt down to 
buckle it on, Mr. Fitzgerald saw his tears falling thick and fast over 
the little dog’s gray coat. 

“Would you like to keep Dandie, Willie ?” he asked. 

He spoke from a sudden impulse of good nature, not, perhaps, 
remembering that his gift might be Jess appreciated by Widow Moran 
than, by her grandson. Willie looked up, his face flushed, his tearful 
eyes round with delight. 
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“ Do you mean always—for my own?” he asked. 

‘‘ Always, for your own,” answered Mr. Fitzgerald. “I had in- 
tended to leave him with my sisters while I was abroad, but if you 
like to have him you are welcome; I know you will be kind to him. 
I must go now. Good-bye, Willie,” shaking hands with him kindly. 
“Some day I will come back, on purpose to see you and Dandie.” 

Willie was too much overwhelmed with joy to speak; but when 
Mr. Fitzgerald had gone about half way down the hill, he turned, and 
saw Willie standing on the rocky platform in front of the cabin, 
watching him. He was holding Dandie -high in his arms, as if to 
enable him also to watch the retreating figure. As the young gentle- 
man turned, Willie took off his cap, waving it high in the air, as 2 
parting salute, and that was the last Mr. Fitzgerald saw of his two 
little friends. 

From that moment, Willie and Dandie were inseparable. The 
little dog used every day to accompany his master to school, waiting 
patiently in the playground until Willie came out and divided his own 
dinner with him. Dandie was soon as well known in the school as 
Willie himself, and in playtime took an active part in many of the 
games. When school was over, they spent the evening roaming about 
the hills and fields together, or Dandie lay curled up in the chimney 
corner while Willie learned his lessons. So the two friends were 
merry and happy together, until that unlucky’ half holiday’ when 
Dandie was discovered in the act of running away with a portion of 
Micky Casey’s dinner, and received that cruel blow of a sharp flint 
which put an end to his harmless little life. 


IV. 


For many days after Dandie’s death Willie went about in an agony 
of grief and anger, his thoughts concentrated on plans of revenge. 
The idea of killing}Micky Casey, which was the first that occurred to 
him, was quickly dismissed, simply because he did not consider it a 
sufficient punishment. ‘‘ Sure,” said the child to himself, “I'd much 
rather he'd have killed me than Dandie.” As Micky Casey was not 
known to care for any living thing, it was impossible to make him 
experience suffering similar to that which he had inflicted ; so Willie 
could only wait, hoping that chance would throw in his way some 
means of revenge worthy of his wrong. 

In this frame of mind, he went, as usual to serve Mass, in the little 
thatched chapel of the village. This chapel was one of three, ina 
large and straggling parish, and the priest lived nearly four miles off, 
riding over every Sunday to say Mass for the people of this outlying 
mountain district. Father O'Connor usually breakfasted in ‘the 
sacristy after Mass, and it was one of Willie’s greatest privileges to 
help in the preparation of his breakfast, and to sit by whilst he ate it, 
talking to him. Dandie, too, had been in the habit of accompanying 
him, waiting.in the chapel-yard during Mass, and afterwards coming 
up to the sacristy door, outside which he used to sit, wagging his tail 
in delighted expectation of the fragments which usually fell to his 
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share. This particolar Sunday morning, as Willie looked through the 
open door at the bright Spring sunshine beyond, and remembered 
that he would. never again see the familiar little figure quivering with 
delight at his approach, he felt more miserable than. ever, and his 
eyes filled with blinding tears, to the detriment of Father Q’Comor’s 
piece of toast which he was making. 

“Take care, Willie,” said the priest, who came in at that moment, 
“you are letting the toast burn.” 

Hastily dashing away his tears, Willie looked at the toast, and 
saw that its surface was, indeed, a cinder. 

é“ Never mind, my boy,” said Father O'Connor, kindly; “the fire 
is good, and we shan’t be long making another piece. I daresay 
Dandie won’t let this one go to waste.” 

The allusion to Dandie was too much for poor Willie, and he 
sobbe€ out : 

“ Oh ! don’t, Father O'Connor; Dandie’s dead and gone, and you 
never “ll see him again!” And hiding his face in the cushion of a 
chair which stood near he sobbed as if his heart would break. 

Startled and grieved by this outburst, the priest sat down beside 
Willie, and regardless of his own untasted breakfast, although it was 
past one o’clock, he tried to comfort the little boy, and to draw from 
him the story of his trouble. This, as soon as he conld speak, Willie 
told, mingling wild threats of vengeance with the outpouring of his 
grief for Dandie; and the revelation thus made of the darker side of 
a nature which he had always regarded as peculiarly bright and sunny, 
shocked the good priest much. He sympathised very sincerely with 
Willie's grief for the death of Dandie, who had, in fact, been an inti- 
mate acquaintance of his own; but his efforts to make the child see 
in its true light the nature of his feelings towards Micky Casey were 
for a long time fruitless. 

“ I can’t forgive him, sir,” said Willie. “I wouldn't have minded 
if he hurt myself; but to kill little Dandie! He deserves to be 
punished, an’ so he shail.” 

“It is not your business to punish him,” said Father O'Connor, 
gravely. ‘‘ The right of inflicting punishment belongs only to God, 
and to those to whom he has entrusted some of his own authority. 
You are not one of those persons, Willie.” 

“Forde said to leave him to God, an’ that he'd know how to deal 
with him,” said Willie; ‘‘ but then, maybe God didn’t care as much 
for Dandie as I did. Do you think that God will punish him, sir” 
he asked eagerly. 

“ I know that God will punish him for any wrong he has done, if 
it be not repented of; just as God will punish you and me, and all the 
rest of the world. Do you know, Willie, that you are in all probability 
offending God more at this moment, by indulging your revengeful 
thoughts, than Micky Casey was when he killed Dandie ?” 

“ But wasn’t it wrong of him to kill Dandie ?” said Willie. 

“Very wrong, indeed ; cruel to the little dog himself. and unjust 
towards you to whom he belonged—if the act was intentional. He 
may not have meant to kill Dandie, but merely to hurt him slightly, 
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so as ta teach him not to meddle with people’s dinner another 
time.” 

“ He did. mean to kill him,” said Willie, setting his teeth. “He 
laughed and said he was glad of. it, and that it was a good:riddance: 
Oh !” said the child, as the remembrance of his enemy’s taunts came 
back upon him, ‘I don’t care what becomes of me after,.if once I 
have my revenge.” | 

“This will not do, Willie,” said the priest, gravely. ‘Da you 
know that if you persist in giving way to such feelings, I cannot allow 
you to go on serving Mass.” i : 

“TI can’t help it, sir,” said Willie, somewhat abashed. “Where 
would be the use in my sayzng I forgave him just to please you, when 
I did not do it in earnest ?? 

“Well,” said Father O’Connor, after a few moments’ consideration, 
“you are right in thinking that it would be of no use to say that you 
forgave him without doing so in your heart. You must promise me, 
that if between this and next Sunday if it comes in your way to do 
Micky Casey any little service, you will not let the opportunity slip. 
In this way you can prove both to me and to yourself that you have 
really forgiven him.” 

“ But I have not, sir,” said Willie. “I don't want to forgive 
him.” 

‘You must forgive him,” said the priest. ‘‘ You have no choice 
about it; and the more unruly your feelings, the more determined you 
must be to conquer them by actions. Iam going to my breakfast 
now, and I hope by the time I have finished that you will be ready to 
give me the promise I require.” 

Father O’Connor sat down to his cold tea and over-boiled eggs, 
leaving Willie to think over his words. As the child sat there, a feel- 
ing of remorse for having been the cause of this comfortless breakfast 
came over him, and he felt half inclined to make some amends by giving 
the required promise. After all he might not be called on to keep it; 
Father O'Connor had only said: “If it comes in your way to do 
Micky Casey a service ;” and most likely it would not come in his 
way. And even if it did, keeping the promise, need not, poor Willie 
thought, interfere with any future scheme of vengeance. By the time 
Father O'Connor was putting on his hat and coat to go away, Willie 
had made up his mind, and when the priest paused at the door, Saying : 
“Well, Willie, do you promise °’’ he answered at once, ‘I do, sir.” 

“That is right,” said Father O'Connor. “I hope to hear next 
Sunday that the promise has been kept.” And he went away, little 
thinking in what manner he was next to hear of Willie and his enemy. | 


V. 


TE burden of his promise was a heavy addition to poor Willie’s 
misery, and for many days he carefully avoided the railway cutting: 
where the men were at work, hoping thereby to escape the exaction 
of its fulfilment. Towards the end of the week, however, his grand- 
mother sent him on an errand which obliged him to take a path 
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running along the top of the cutting. Looking down its steep, rocky 
sides, he saw a little group of men, their tools in their hands, come 
quickly from behind a projecting mass of rock. ‘‘ They are blasting,” 
thought Willie, and he waited to hear the report. A moment more, 
and it came, louder than thunder, preceded by a puff of smoke, and 
followed by a shriek of terror and agony. The men turned and ran 
to the spot whence the cry proceeded, while Willie, scrambling hastily 
down the steep bank, joined them as they reached it. The sight 
which met their eyes blanched older faces than Willie’s. On the 
ground lay Micky Casey, his eyes closed, his face deadly white, a huge 
mass of rock detached by the blasting, resting upon his chest. He 
had fallen asleep under the shelter of the rocks, unknown to the other 
men, who believed him to be working elsewhere. It seemed to Willie 
as if his wild wishes and hopes of revenge had brought about their 
own fulfilment, and that he was, in some manner, the cause of what 
had happened. 

With some difficulty the horror-stricken men removed the mass of 
rock which had fallen upon their comrade, thereby revealing the ter- 
rible nature of the injuries he had sustained. They brought water, 
and dashed it upon his face, and one of them, who had a little bottle 
of whiskey in his pocket, poured some down his throat. 

“Some of you had better run for the doctor,” said Forde. ‘‘ Not 
that it’ll be of any use; he’s a’most gone.” 

The apparently insensible man opened his eyes. ‘ Not a doctor,” 
he gasped. ‘A priest, for the love of God, a priest !” 

The men looked at one another. 

“ There wouldn't be time,” said one. 

“I saw Father O'Connor riding along the road while ago,” said 
another. “I wonder would it be possible to overtake him.” 

é“ The road winds so much that if a person was to take a short cut 
across the fields, it might be done,” said Patsey. He climbed up the 
bank as he spoke, and looked down on the white winding road below. 
“I see him still; no, it can’t be done,” he said, as he measured with 
his eye the curve of the road, and the straight line through the fields 
which would intersect it. ‘If I hadn't hurt my foot this morning 
with the pick I’d have a try at it, but not one of the rest of you would 
have a chance.” 

“Will no one bring me a priest?’ said the dying man again. 
“ As you hope for mercy on your own souls, isn’t there one of you 
that'll do that much for me °” 

Willie had been standing by, almost stupefied, feeling as if he would 
give all he possessed in the world to bring his enemy back to the con- 
dition of brute strength in which he had been half an hour before. The 
words, '' Isn't there one of you that ’ll do that much for me,” brought to 
his mind his own promise, given so short a time since, and now claim- 
ing its fulfilment. Here was plainly before his eyes the service which 
he was to render to Micky Casey. “TI try an’ overtake Father O’Con- 
nor,” he said, scrambling up the side of the cutting, until he stood 
next to Patsey on the top. 

é“ You couldn't do it, Willie,” said the latter, as the child paused 
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a moment to decide on the best course to take. “There's no use 
thinking of it.” 

é I'll try,” said Willie, and a moment later he was running swiftly 
along the stony mountain field. He was a good runner for his age, 
and at first he went on easily enough, but presently the pace began 
to tell, and he felt his breath coming thick and short, and his limbs 
beginning to fail. For a moment he slackened his pace, intending 
to give up the attempt, but the dying man's cry, ‘‘ For the love of God, 
a priest,” seemed to ring in his ears, and he pressed on again. As he 
descended the hill he lost sight of horse and rider, but he fancied 
that he could hear the hoofs ringing upon the hard road quicker and 
quicker each moment. The blood seemed to rush wildly through his 
head, confusing sight and hearing; his heart beat as though it were 
bursting, and he felt as if made ‘of lead. A false step, and he was 
lying on the ground bruised and shaken ; but he was up again ina 
moment, still pressing onwards. He was close to the road now, 
divided from it only by a bramble-grown ditch. Scrambling over 
this, tearing his face and hands in so doing, he let himself drop down 
into the road. There, not twenty yards in advance, was the priest, 
trotting quietly homewards, unconscious of the wild cry for aid which 
Willie was trying in vain to utter. Oh! for the power of raising one 
shout, such as he was wont to wake the mountain echoes with; but 
the sound died on his parched lips, and his despairing gesture was of 
course unseen. The winding road doubled back yet once more, 
affording another chance of intercepting the rider, by crossing a bit 
of waste ground, and Willie made one last attempt. By this time he 
was scarcely conscious of anything beyond physical agony, and he 
felt as if he could no longer stop himself, but must go on running 
until he dropped dead. At length the road was reached, and falling, 
rather than jumping down the rocky bank that bounded it, Willie lay, 
panting and all but senseless, on the road just at the priest’s feet. 


VI. 


MEANTIME the men, gathered round their dying comrade in the cut- 
ting, had given up all hope of aid. The watcher on the bank had, 
owing to the nature of the ground, after a little time lost sight both 
of the priest and his pursuer, and had rejoined his companions as 
they stood in an awe-struck group below. 

‘* He’ll never be able to do it,” said one. 

“To think of his trying it at all,” said another, ‘‘after what. Micky 
done to him only last week” . 

“I wish’d we knew what to do,” said Forde, aftera while. “I 
think we ought to try an’ say a prayer or something. Patsey, you’re 
a scholar and ought to know.” 

‘‘Whisht,” said Patsey, “ don’t you hear the noise of hoofs ?” 

A moment later, and Father O’Connor was seen galloping up the 
rough track which led into the cutting, holding something carefully 
across the front of his saddle. A deep ‘‘ Thank God” burst from the 
lips of the men as they saw him, and some of them went over and 
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busied themselves about the dying man, pouring more whiskey down 
his throat to revive him, and telling him to cheer up now: he was all 
right, for the priest was come. 

As the priest came nearer, they saw that the burden across his 
saddle was little Willie, guite insensible, and ghastly as the dying 
man himself. Flinging himself off his horse, and transferring Willie 
with some hurried directions to Patsey’s care, the priest went over to 
his penitent, and dismissing by a gesture the lookers-on, knelt down 
by his side. 

When after the lapse of ten minutes, barely sufficient for his pur- 
pose, he quitted the lifeless body, he found the men still engaged in 
fruitless efforts to restore Willie to consciousness. 

“What were you about that you allowed the child to run himself 
to death in that manner ?” were thé priest’s first words. 

“We couldn't stop him, your reverence” said Forde. “We told 
him ’twas no use to try, but he wouldn't be said by us.” 

“ And if he had been said by you, I'd like to know what would 
have become of that poor creature there,” said the priest. "Was there 
no one to do it but poor little Willie? A run would have done strong 
men like you no harm.” 

‘‘We'd have done it if we thought ’twould have been of any use, 
your reverence,:’ said another of the men. 

“ Next time you are wanted to bring a priest to a dying person, 
don’t stop to think if it is possible, but do 1,” said Father O’Connor. 
é“ Here, Patsey, do you take my horse, and go off as fast as you can 
for the doctor, and let some of the rest of you help me to carry the 
child to his grandmother's. ’Twas a sad day’s work for her, poor 
woman.” 


Vit. 


WHEN Willie came to himself, he was lying on his grandmother’s bed 
in the corner of the cabin; the old woman was sitting before the fire, 
her apron over her head, rocking herself to and fro in a paroxysm of. 
grief, the outcry of which was restrained, in deference to the presence 
of the priest, who stood at the half-door of the cabin, trying to catch 
the fading light on the book from which he was reading his office. 
Perceiving that Willie was awake, he came over to him. 

“What is the matter, sir ?”” asked Willie. ‘‘ What makes me be 
here ?” 

“You made yourself ill by running too fast; don’t you remember?” 
said Father O’Connor. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the child, slowly. ‘‘Did I overtake you, sir? I 
forget.” 

“You did, my boy.” 

“ And were you in time ?” 

‘‘Just in time and no more. But for you Micky Casey would have 
died without a priest.” 

“I kept my promise,” said Willie. 

“You did, my child; and dearly as the keeping of it has cost you, 
-I cannot regret having obliged you to make it. I did not think, then, 
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that you would have it in your power to render such an important 
service to your enemy, Willie.” 

“ Father O'Connor,” said the child, after a pause, ““do you think 
that I had anything to do with killing Micky Casey? I hated him 
so; I wished, and I think prayed, that something dreadful might 
happen to him. Do you think ¢haf could have done it ?” 

é“ My child,” said the priest, ‘‘God is too merciful to grant our 
wicked prayers and wishes in that manner. On the contrary, he 
brought you to the spot in order to give you the opportunity of 
making some reparation for your hatred and anger.”” 

é“ Am I dying too, sir ?”’ 

“ I cannot tell, my child; you are very jll.” 

“If Iam,” said Willie, “I am glad that Dandie is dead too, for 
there would have been no one to take care of him when I am gone.” 

The beams of the rising sun, as they poured into Widow Moran’s 
little cabin, found Willie still alive, although sinking fast ; a succession 
of severe fainting fits, each longer and more death-like than the one 
before, having completely exhausted his never-superabundant stock 
of strength. His simple preparation for death was over, and he lay 
quietly on his bed; so still, that Father O’Connor, who had remained 
with him through the night, began to think that he was gone. Pre- 
sently, however, he opened his eyes. 

“Father O'Connor, who will you get to serve Mass when I am 
dead ?” 

Something rising in Father O’Connor’s throat. prevented his 
answering, and Willie went on: 

‘* Patsey’s little brother, Tim, knows the Latin well enough, for I 
taught it to him; but I’m afraid he wouldn’t be able to get your break- 
fast right.” | 

“Don’t fret about that, my child, my breakfast can easily be 
managed.” 

“I wouldn't like to think that you hadn't it comfortable, sir.” <A 
moment or two after he said: ‘‘ Will you give my knife—the one that 
you gave me at Christmas you know, sir—to Patsey, and ask him to 
take care of Dandie’s grave.” | 

# & & & & & & 

“ He's dead,” said Patsey, half an hour later, as he rejoined the 
little group of men who had paused on the way to their work, and 
sent him for news of Willie. “To think that this was to be the end 
of all his talk of revenge!” 
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ST. JOHN, THE EVANGELIST. 


I. 


JOHN, thy Master’s dearest earthly friend, 
How wise wert thou to raise thy heart on high, 
To let all fleeting, human love go by, 
And make thine own what ne’er could change or end ! 
Ah | scarcely can thy pitying glance descend 
Where our poor hopes and cherished fancies die, 
Ne’er didst thou see thy trust in ruins lie, 
Nor cruel Truth thy fair delusions rend. 
No cloud of doubt thy loving eyes could dim, 
No fear thy love was burdensome to Him; 
See, with what trust thou leanest on his breast; 
No thought—“ Perchance He wishes me away.” 
No fear—‘‘ And am I worthy here to stay ?” 
No doubt—He loved thee more than all the rest. 


IT. 


But He, thy Master, was He not in this, 

As in all else, more like to us, and near ? 

How oft his loved ones, even those most dear, 
Pained his kind heart, and took his love amiss. 
Was not the traitor’s chosen sign a kiss ? 

And in the garden’s lonely vigil drear 

Did He not ask his dearest friends for cheer, 
And found them slumbering, careless, and remiss ? 
.Misunderstandings, disappointments chill, 

“oldness, unkindness, He has felt them all :— 

Who knows their bitter pains so well as He? 
“Oh ! then his Heart must be our refuge still, 

On Him for pity more secure we call, 

Dear Saint of Charity, than even on thee! 


S. M.S. 
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THE STATE TRIALS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY JOHN O’HAGAN, Q.C, 


HE compilation known as the English State Trials is one which 
in its own way possesses an interest, so far as I know, un- 
rivalled. The famous French collection of causes célébres cannot, in 
point of human interest, be named in comparison. No doubt the 
causes célébres teem with incidents the most strange, romantic, and 
startling, enough to furnish forth a library of romance. For fiction— 
it is a trite saying, yet so true as to bear repeating once more—fiction 
utterly halts behind the marvels which the unimagined play of cir- 
cumstance and human passion produces on the actual stage of human 
life. In our own country and our own memory—Ssay within the last 
score of years—one could point to trials in our courts unfolding reve- 
lations to which all fanciful inventions of the brain seem pale and 
dwarfed. I do not dispute—no one can dispute the curious and often 
fearful interest embodied in the judicial annals of a nation such as 
France—but the point in which they yield to the corresponding 
English publication is the mould in which they are given to the 
world. They are presented in a narrative form, the narrative being 
the composition of the editors or compilers; and they are enveloped, 
for the most part, in an atmosphere or haze of sentiment, reflection, 
praise, objurgation, which hides from the reader the actual facts and 
proofs which he yearns to grasp. The English State Trials, at least 
those of the Jast two centuries and upwards, are bald, but perfect 
transcripts of what occurred in court. The barbarous Latin of the 
indictment, the arraignment, the ineffectual struggles of the accused 
against overwhelming odds, the bullying of the multiplied counsel 
for the king, the worse and more truculent bullying of the judges— 
the evidence, the charge so often horribly unjust, the verdict of the 
jury, the instantaneous delivery of the culprit to the custody of the 
executioner, and then, the details of the execution itself—all are given 
with an exactness and completeness such as even our perfect system 
of reporting at the present day could hardly surpass. It is this fidelity 
to fact which constitutes the extraordinary value of the State Trials. 
And being, for the most part, as their name imports, conversant with 
alleged crimes against the State, that is to say, trials for treason and 
sedition, they give an insight into the realities of English history 
which is to be found nowhere else. 

The latest edition of the State Trials is that which bears the names 
of Cobbett and Howel as editors. It is an edition of thirty-four 
octavo volumes, and the extent of its range is from the trial of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, in 1163, to the trial of Thistlewood and his 
accomplices, in 1820. This edition is, however, only a continuation 
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of the earlier work published in four folio volumes in 1719, and edited 
anew with an admirable preface by Mr. Emlyn, in 1730; a preface 
animated by instincts the most just and humane, full of suggestions 
for the improvement of our criminal law—suggestions which, for the 
most part, have been at length, but far too tardily, realised. It is sin- 
gular that Mr.’Emlyn, even while indicating the defects of the crimi- 
nal law, claims for it a striking superiority over that of other nations. 
If it were so, God help the accused in other nations, for anything 
more iniquitous than the criminal procedure of England the imagina- 
tion cannot conceive. In saying so, you understand that I refer, not 
to times present in which our criminal law is just of the justest, and 
fair of the fairest, erring rather in affording loopholes for the guilty 
than in spreading snares for the innocent; but to times past, the /zmes 
with which this lecture is conversant. Let me mention to you a few 
of these special exceilences of the old criminal law. 

In the first place, the prisoner was not allowed counsel to defend 
him in any case of treason or felony. In the pettiest civil action, or 
in an indictment for misdemeanour, a defendant had at his command 
the resources of the ablest advocacy ; yet, when his life and the exist- 
ence of his family were at stake—for by attainder his blood was cor- 
rupted, and all his honours and possessions forfeited to the crown— 
he was left naked and helpless to contend with an array of learned, 
experienced, and too often unsparing and unscrupulous antagonists, 
bent on using all the resources of their powers and attainments for 
his destruction. It is true that if the ignorant prisoner could himself 
start any point of pure law, such as a defect in the indictment, he was 
allowed counsel to argue the point. In order to exercise this very 
poor prerogative you will imagine that he was allowed to have a copy 
of the indictment. It would have raised the very hair upon the wig 
of one of the old judges to fancy the prisoner calling for a copy of 
the charge against him. He was entitled to have it read out to him, 
but that did not avail him much, for it was in Latin, and Latin of the 
most barbarous description. 

If the junior members of my audience feel astonishment at the 
surprising unfaimess of denying counsel to prisoners, they will, per- 
haps, be still more disposed to raise their hands in wonder when they 
hear that it was not completely removed until the year before her 
present Majesty’s accession. Not until the year 1836 was a man on 
trial for his life, for murder or other felony, permitted to present his 
case to the jury through the mouth of his advocate. In treason, it is 
true, this natural privilege has existed since the Revolution of 1688. 

Secondly, what will seem still more startling, no witnesses for the 
prisoner were permitted to be sworn. They were allowed to give tes- 
timony, indeed, but not upon oath; and the Crown counsel in their 
addresses to the jury, rarely failed to descant upon the superior credi- 
bility of the Crown witnesses (though the most infamous of mankind) 
over the witnesses for the defence, because the former were on oath, 
and the latter were not. The force of injustice, you may fancy, could 
not further go. And yet, such as it was, it was an improvement upon 
the practice of earlier times. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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before that reign, incredible as it may appear, no witness for the 
accused was heard at all, either on oath or without oath, and, to com- 
plete the picture, the witnesses for the prosecution were then, in 
many cases, not put upon the table face to face with the prisoner. 
The depositions of the witnesses were taken behind his back, and 
upon the trial were simply read to the jury, whose pre-arranged verdict 
of Guilty was delivered as simply a thing of course. 

Thirdly, and most vital of all, was the composition of the jury 
itself. The panel was selected by the sheriff. The sheriff in coun- 
ties at large was the nominee and creature of the Crown. In cities, 
such as London, and other great corporate towns the appointment of 
the sheriffs lay with the corporations. Thence came a striking di- 
versity which is notably traceable, especially in all the state trials of 
the seventeenth century. Where the -sheriff was appointed by the 
king, there in all state prosecutions the crown had the ball at its own 
foot; where the sheriff was the servant of the corporation, there the 
politics and prejudices which swayed the corporation had their way, 
for the crown or against the crown, according to the passions of the 
hour. In either cas2 the jury was, to use the familiar phrase, a 
packed jury. 

As to the state trials of former times nothing that I can say can 
go beyond the pithy expression of Lord Macaulay, that an English 
State Trial in those days was simply a murder preceded by certain 
mummeries. . | 

These specialities of the old criminal law are admirably summed 
up in some humorous lines by an Irishman, who was the first English 
lawyer of his day, the lamented John William Smith — 


‘‘For justice in the olden time sped onward at a rate 
Which in these days of law’s delays we cannot emulate, 
Because, for fear the prisoner false evidence should bring, ~ 
His witnesses were not allowed to swear to anything : 
And, lest his wily advocate the Court should overreach, 
His advocate was not allowed the privilege of speech, 
Yet such was the humanity and justice of the law 
That if in the indictment there chanced to be a flaw,,. 
They then allowed him counsel to argue on the doubt, 
Provided he himself had first contrived to find it out. 
But, lest that weighty privilege should be by him abused, 
To show him the indictment they most steadily refused. 
’Twas thus the law kept knaves in awe, gave honest men protection, 
And, widely famed, was justly named of reason the perfection.”’ 


Now, how shall I proceed to present these matters to you with 
something of that vividness which details alone can bestow? If I 
took the three-and-thirty volumes and gave an extract here, and an 
extract there, now from the furious railing of Sir Edward Coke 
against Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of King James, now from the 
eloquent pleadings of Erskine for Hardy and Horne Tooke in the 
reign of King George III.; from the trial of Lord Ferrers for the 
murder of his steward, or of Lord Byron for killing his friend in a 
duel ; I might, indeed, cull much that would be curious, but I should 
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run the risk of: creating that weariness which a distraction of the 
attention among many unconnected subjects often engenders. I 
would wish, as far as possible, to give something like unity to my 
address; and such unity, it struck me, might be found in taking some 
limited area of history and selecting some trials arising out of the 
same events, and possessing common featyres of interest. For this 
we need only turn to the factious and profligate reign of King 
Charles the Second, and to the period of that reign which ranges 
from the year 1678 to the year 1682, now close on a couple of centuries 
gone. These years embrace the extraordinary series of trials of the 
Catholics on account of the Titus Oates plot, or, as it was then termed, 
the Popish plot ; and again, in the backward swing of the pendulum, 
the trials not much less iniquitous of the popular Protestant leaders. 

Of the Titus Oates plot, an account characterised, in my opinion, 
by great fairness, and adorned by the charm of a sweet, graceful, and 
easy style, is to be found in Hume. It is pleasant to read it in con- 
trast to the exaggerated and sensational fashion of writing history 
aped in the present day. A more compressed narrative, yet more 
accurate in detail, is given by one who is now universally recognised 
as the most truthful, and most discerning of English historians, Dr. 
Lingard. The original materials are to be found in Bishop Burnet’s 
Memoirs of his own Time, in Roger North’s Life of his brother, 
Lordkeeper Guilford, in the scattered publications of the time, but 
above all, in the State Trials themselves. The main thread of the 
story must be familiar to most of you; yet, by way of preface to the 
sanguinary tragedies enacted in Westminster Hall, I may be permitted 
briefly to refer to it. 

Titus Oates, who has left a name of infamy almost unparalleled in 
human annals, is one of those characters of extraordinary and incom- 
prehensible wickedness which it baffles the mind to fathom. Charles 
Dickens says somewhere, I think in the novel of “Our Mutual 
Friend,’ that the workings of what he calls the criminal intellect are 
a mystery beyond the comprehension of ordinary men. From the 
earliest known period of his career Oates was a confirmed scoundrel. 
lie was the son of an Anabaptist minister, and he had taken orders 
in the Church of England. He had been indicted for perjury. He 
had been known to talk indecently and blasphemously of the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion. He was appointed to a chaplaincy 
on board one of the king’s ships, but was dismissed on an accusation 
unfit to be named before you. He then succeeded in becoming 
chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, at that day a Protestant, but with 
many Catholic relatives and connections. He there became ac- 
quainted with Catholic priests, and in his unscrupulous hypocrisy 
thought it might serve his ends to pretend to be a convert to the 
Catholic Church. It has been ever, if I may be permitted to say so, 
a characteristic of the clergy of the Catholic Church to be over- 
credulous of good, the very opposite of what their enemies charge 
upon them :— 

“ For oft while wisdom wakes, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seeins.” 
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He was received into the Church by Father Hutchinson, a Jesnit. 
He professed himself a candidate for Holy Orders, and was sent 
abroad to St. Omer’s, and from that to Valladolid, in Spain, and then 
back again to St. Omer’s. But his true character could not lie con- 
cealed from his superiors. He was dismissed, and he returned to 
England, burning with hatred against the Jesuits, and the whole 
Catholic Church. Bishop Burnet, himself one of the bitterest of 
anti-Ca ‘iolics, but in this matter an honest witness, tells us that, 
afterwards in the days of Oates’ glory, when he was popularly termed 
“the saviour of the people of England,” he had a conversation with 
him. ‘ He broke out,” says Dr. Burnet, “into great fury against the 
Jesuits, and swore he would have their blood. But I, to divert him 
from that strain, asked him what were the arguments that prevailed 
on him to change his religion and go over to the Church of Rome. 
He, upon that, stood up and laid his hands on his heart, and said : God 
and his holy angels knew he had never changed, but that he had 
gone among them on purpose to betray them. This,” adds the 
Bishop, ‘‘ gave me such a character of him that I could have no re- 
gard to anything he either said or swore after that.” 

This miscreant, whose ignorance and stupidity were so gross that 
he could not even frame a story with the least approach to con- 
sistency or coherency, conceived in the depths of his lying imagina- 
tion, the idea of concocting and giving to the world a narrative of 
what he termed a great Popish Conspiracy to assassinate the king, to 
overthrow the government by armed force, to extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and establish the Church of Rome upon its ruins. This 
narrative he succeeded in having laid before the Privy Council in the 
month of August, 1678. The whole narrative is given in full at page 
1430 of the sixth volume of the State Trials. It is from beginning 
to end a mass of clotted lies so monstrous and prodigious that to 
read it now gives one the sensation of anightmare. It begins by 
attributing to the Catholics, and in especial to the Jesuits the Puritan 
Civil War, and the putting to death of King Charles I., on whose side 
the Catholics had, in fact, been the most devoted, the most perse- 
cuted, and the most ungratefully treated of all loyal adherents. Oates 
added with ludicrous impudence that Milton—the illustrious John 
Milton—had been.a known frequenter of a Popish club; that the 
Catholics had been the most forward to set the crown upon the head 
of Cromwell, and that Lambert, the regicide, had been a known 
papist for above thirty years. He then goes on to formulate no less 
than seventy- one articles of charge extending over forty closely printed 
pages—all the most utter fabrications, without even one particle of 
foundation in fact. The substance is, that there was a diabolical plot 
of the jesuits and the Catholics within seas, and over seas, in Eng- 
land, ‘Ireland, France, Spain, and Germany. The king was to be 
assassinated by four Irish rufhans. The king was to be stabbed. 
The king was to be poisoned by Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s 
Physician, who was to receive fi 5,000 for the job. The king, again, 
was to be shot by English Catholic assassins with silver bullets. A 
Catholic army of 20,000 pilgrims was to assemble at St. Jago, in 
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Spain, and from thence invade England. The general of the Jesuits 
had made out commissions appointing leading Catholics to all the 
high, civil, and military posts. Lord Arundel, of Wardour, was to be 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Powis, Lord High Treasurer; Lord Stafford, 
poor man, a principal Secretary of State; Lord Bellasis, General, 
Lord Lieutenant-General ; Coleman (Secretary to the Duchess of 
York), a Secretary of State; Langhorn, the great Catholic lawyer, 
Advocate-General, and so forth. Pére La Chaise, the confessor of 
Louis XIV., was an active agent in the plot, and paid £10,000 to 
further it; so was Don John of Austria, brother to the King of Spain. 
And, as the general outcome and climax, the throats of all the Pro- 
testants were to be cut. The Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second, the only brother of the king, was then an avowed Catholic. 
The Queen, Catherine of Braganza, a Portuguese princess, was also, 
of course, a Catholic. These were too high game for Oates to fly at 
in the outset. He, however, as we shall see, grew bolder by-and-by. 
But, in the beginning, so far from implicating the Duke of York, 
Oates declared that, by the plot, the royal family of the Stuarts were 
condemned to be cut off root and branch, namely, the king, Duke of 
York and Prince of Orange; and as he elegantly expressed it in 
another place; ‘‘If James did not comply with their designs, to pot 
James must go.” 

This was the precious narrative put before the Privy Council in 
August. After having lain over for six weeks, Oates was called 
before the King and Privy Council on Michaelmas Eve, 1678. 

Now, you may ask whether any human being pretending to a 
gleam of rationality could believe such insensate balderdash. Cer- 
tain it is that neither the King nor Council believed a word of it. 
The King put to Oates a few questions. He asked him what sort of 
man Don John, the brother of the King of Spain, was. Oates an- 
swered in his swaggering way (giving his answer according to the 
vulgar English notion of a Spaniard) that he was a tall, dark, spare 
man. The King knew Don John well, and knew that he was short, 
fat, and fair. Again Charles asked him where he had seen the money 
paid by Pére La Chaise. He said, in the Jesuit’s house close by the 
Louvre. ‘Man, man,” said the King, “the Jesuits have not a house 
within a mile of the Louvre.”? The truth is, the whole thing would 
have been exploded at the beginning, and the author probably 
have lost his ears for his perjuries, but for an extraordinary fatality 
which soon after took place, and which remains to this hour one 
of the unsolved riddles of the world. 

Oates’ original narrative had been sent to the Privy Council, as I 
said, in the month of August. He was not called before the Council 
until the 28th of September. But in the meantime, discerning in the 
depths of his cunning mind the possibility of his fictions being dis- 
credited in high quarters, he had taken a step which would, at all 
events, secure a hearing with the public and act upon the blind re- 
ligious prejudices of the English people. He had, on the 6th of 
September, gone before a Justice of the Peace in London, Sir Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey, and made a deposition, in the ordinary form, 
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detailing the whole fiction. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an active 
but, at the same time, kindly magistrate. He was far from unfriendly 
to the Catholics, and was therefore somewhat of a favourite wit 

them. He was personally intimate with Edward Coleman, secretary 
to the Duchess of York, not only a Catholic but a convert, and one 
of those accused by name in the narrative of Oates. Godfrey took 
the deposition of Oates in the ordinary course of his duty. He gave 
warning, however, to his friend Coleman, in order that the latter, if 
he had any papers containing secrets which he would not wish 
disclosed, might remove or destroy them. Coleman was a busy, 
zealous, sanguine, restless man, with far more activity than judgment, 
and, above all, with a fatal prospensity for constant letter-writing. 
He was, moreover, an embarrassed man, whose expenses outran his 
means. He had carried on an immense correspondence relating to 
religious affairs. He had persuaded himself that if once the Catholic 
religion was barely tolerated in England, its intrinsic truth, the 
example of the Duke of York, and the well-known secret inclinations 
of the King, would cause it to make rapid way towards universal 
acceptance—a very idle speculation in the case of a people whose 
prejudices were so deep-seated and intense as those of the people of 

ngland. 

Coleman’s drawers were full of papers—letters from abroad and 
copies of his own. He acted upon the advice of his friend, Sir Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey, and applied himself to their removal. But un- 
luckily he overlooked one drawer, containing the papers of the year 
1675, three years before. So, when his house was searched for 
papers, this correspondence was found. Among a quantity of per- 
fectly innocent matter, there were a couple of passages which were 
eagerly seized on by the enemies of the Catholics. One was a re- 
quest to Pére La Chaise to be furnished with a sum of £20,000 
for purposes equally conducive to the interests of France and of the 
Catholic Church ; and in another place, a bombastic prediction that 
their success would give the greatest blow to the Protestant religion 
that it had sustained since its birth. These expressions, which were 
nothing more than the zealous anticipations of a member of a perse- 
cuted body, and had no more relation to the monstrosities of Oates 
than to the invasion of the Tartars, were yet, in the inflamed and 
excited state of the English populace, seized on as yielding plain 
corroboration of the impostor. If these things are found in the 
papers which by accident were overlooked, what must there not have 
been in those which were destroyed? The low mutterings and 
growlings of the popular tempest were beginning to be heard; a 
brooding suspicion had taken possession of the minds of men. 
These dark humours were artfully fostered by interested statesmen. 
All kinds of wild reports and lies were wafted to and fro when the 
mysterious incident occurred to which I alluded above. It was this. 

Just a fortnight after the examination of Oates before the Privy 
Council, Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the magistrate who had taken 
Titus Oates’ deposition, left his house near Charing Cross in the 
morning, and never returned. A report was immediately spread 
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abroad that he had been murdered by the Papists in revenge. Five 
days passed in utter uncertainty as to his fate; but on the 17th of 
October his body was found lying in a dry ditch at Primrose Hill. 
He was found with his own sword run quite through him from breast 
to back through the heart. His cane was stuck upright on the bank, 
and his gloves were lying beside it. His money, both gold and silver, 
was in his pockets, his rings were on his fingers. Murder by robbers 
for sake of plunder was, therefore, out of the question. There have 
been three theories to account for his death. The first, and on the 
whole the most probable, is suicide. He was constitutionally melan- 
choly, and his father had died by his own hands. Arguments were 
adduced against this hypothesis from the position in which the body 
was found, and from certain marks about the neck, leading to the in- 
ference that he had died by strangulation. The second is that he 
was murdered for the very purpose of throwing the odium upon the 
Catholics; and certainly, if the old principle of cu: don0, namely, who 
was it reaped the benefit of the crime, were to be applied, it must be 
applied in favour of this supposition. I nevertheless reject it as too 
fanciful and far-fetched. The third is that he was actually murdered 
by Catholics. This theory is the most absolutely incredible of all. 
The Catholics were a mere handful in London, a cowed and dis- 
spirited people. There never seems to have been among them as 
much as a dream of any act of violence. Godfrey had been always 
kind to them rather than the contrary; and any such desperate act 
was certain to bring down vengeance a hundredfold upon their heads. 
But at the time all these arguments were swept down in the torrent 
of popular prejudice. It was assumed as absolutely infallible that 
Godfrey had been murdered by the Papists. Black suspicion was 
turned into infuriate certainty. The guards were doubled; the gates 
of London were watched as if a foreign enemy were dreaded; and all 
this against the poor Catholics who did not number one to a hundred. 
All Papists were, by proclamation, banished from London—all, that 
“is to say, who were not flung into prison: which latter class included 
everyone, noblemen and gentlemen, named in Titus Oates’ narrative, 
and every priest who could be laid hold of. Oates was at once pro- 
claimed the saviour of the nation, and, as a worthy city magistrate 
declared : “If it were not for him, we might all rise in the morning 
with our throats cut.” 

In what was all this to end? Was it ina mere ebullition of popular 
frenzy? No. In those days, as in all days, there were selfish and 
daring schemers, who saw in the excited movement of the people 
nothing but a motive-power which they might guide towards their 
own ends. Foremost amongst those was a politician of consummate 
ability, Antony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury—a man for 
whose wickedness few parallels are to be found in history. He had 
been everything by turns, according as the gales of interest and am- 
bition blew. At the outbreak of the Civil War against Charles I., a 
devoted loyalist; then, upon a quarrel with the king, a Parliamentarian 
and republican; then, a devoted adherent, and afterwards as desperate 
an enemy of Cromwell, and an active agent in the restoration of 
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Charles II., by whom he was made a peer and an earl. At first he 
was absolutely devoted to the court, and was the leader of the notorious 
Cabal which designed to abolish parliaments in England, and esta- 
blish the arbitrary power of the king. From that he had swung 
round once more to be an ultra-popular and ultra-Protestant leader, 
and, in the words of Dryden, “‘ assumed a patriot’s all-atoning name.” 
He marked the violent current of opinion which was setting in, and 
determined to make use of it. What his ends were who can say? 
He certainly aimed at excluding the Duke of York from succession 
to the throne. He meant either to compel Charles II. to divorce his 
Catholic wife, who had borne him no children, or else to legitimize 
his natural son, the Duke of Monmouth. In either case Shaftesbury 
looked to be the virtual ruler of the state. Who can tell what the ulti- 
mate views were of a character so desperate and unprincipled ? 

As some relief to these dry, historical details, let me give you a 
description of this statesman from Dryden’s famous poem of Adsolom 
and Achitophel, in which, under a scriptural allegory, he paints the 
politics of his time. Absolom, the son of King David, was the 
Duke of Monmouth, the illegimate son of King Charles the Second. 
Achitophel, the false and wicked counsellor, was the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury :— 

“ Of these the false Achitophel was first, 
A name to all succeeding ages curs’d ; 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
Restless, unfix’d in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace : 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger, when the waves were high, 
He sought the storms, but for a calm unfit, 
He steered too near the sands, to show his wit— 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the State.” 


In religion Shaftesbury was a perfect infidel. In the fictions of 
Titus Oates he had just as much belief as Charles II. himself. Yet 
he declared to Bishop Burnet, in the midst of the judicial murders 
which followed, that, whether the plot was true or false, it must, for 
political reasons, be treated as true—a declaration which sets him 
upon a pinnacle of infamy beyond Titus Oates himself. There was 
no artifice by which the public mind could be inflamed to madness 
that he did not unscrupulously use—incendiary publications, proces- 
sions, burning in effigy of Pope and priests, and monks, and nuns— 
the very funeral of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, in which the clergy- 
man who preached the funeral was ostentatiously guarded by two 
able-bodied men, in the garb of divines, to protect him from being 
murdered in the very pulpit by the Papists, the poor Papists, who 
were the merest handful in London, and who could have shown them- 
selves only to be torn in pieces by the mob. 
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HYMN OF THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT. 
FROM THE IRISH. 


(See she IRISH MONTHLY, Zune, 1877.) 


land, 
t more numerous the saints who around his footstool stand, 
Not more numerous are the creatures who have come from God’s right 
hand, 


N OT more numerous are the angels in the King’s own heavenly 
o 


Than the praises 
Each tongue raises 
For the Sacrament Divine. 


Not more numerous are the drops in the mighty tidal sea, 
Not more numerous are the fishes in its bosom floating free, 
Not more numerous are the grasses or the sands upon the lee, 
Than the praises 
Each tongue raises 
For the Sacrament Divine. 


Not more numerous are the cycles of the King’s perpetual years, 
Not more numerous are the raptures that Christ’s love reserves for 
tears, 
Not more numerous are the splendours of the Paradisal spheres, 
Than the praises 
Each tongue raises 
For the Sacrament Divine. 


Not more numerous are the stars that irradiate the night, 
Not more numerous are the lauds that his priests to Christ recite, 
Not more numerous are the streams in the great sea that unite, 
Than the praises 
Each tongue raises 
For the Sacrament Divine. 


Not more numerous are the letters that the Book of Life doth show, 
Not more numerous are the leaves that in God’s green forest grow, 
Not more numerous the sweet voices that heaven’s choirs shall ever 
know, 
Than the praises 
Each tongue raises 
For the Sacrament Divine. 
D. F. M. C. 
1st fune, 1877. 
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LECTURES BY A CERTAIN PROFESSOR. 
XX.—AsoutT YOUTH. 


I HAVE lately been reading over Cicero’s treatise ‘‘on old age.” It 
was written when he was about sixty-three, just probably when he 
began to be dimly conscious—dimly as is the fashion with ageing 
men—that he himself might possibly have some personal concern in 
the subject which he undertook to treat. In his treatise there are, as 
a matter of course, many wise things, but in nothing is it wiser than 
in the illustration it affords of an art that has a great deal to do with 
the happy conduct of life ; I mean the art of making the best of what 
one happens to have, and of being just a little blind to the advantages 
of things which we can have no longer. It is an art not so closely 
cultivated as it deserves. If there be a class of people whose “ geese 
are all swans,” the class is far more numerous whose very swans are 
geese. There is no lot so bitter as not to have its alleviations, nor 
any stage of existence that has not pleasures and advantages peculiarly 
its own; and I think it was eminently wise for a gentleman of sixty- 
three to turn his attention to the discovery and the setting forth of 
the delights of old age. 

It is a treatise, too, which, for the very reasons that made it wise 
to write it, might very properly form part of the reading of men who 
find themselves—as men do almost to their dismay—in the neighbour- 
hood of sixty. To be sure. Cicero, or Cato for him, overdoes the 
matter somewhat. To judge by the fine things that are said about it, 
a man ought not only be resigned to the coming of old age, but ought 
to welcome it with acclamation as the only really dignified stage of 
human existence. But men will still be found who will ardently wish 
to live to be old, and who, attaining their wish, will feel somewhat 
sadly, that old age is not 7” esse as tm velle, the thing most of all to be 
desired. It is too near death for that, and the modern mind has 
rather a dread of death. Cicero settled that matter very easily. With 
him either an immortal soul survived, or all ended with death. If 
the latter, one could not be miserable; if the former, one could not but 
be happy. It never seems to have occurred to him that was a very 
unpleasant /ertium quid to be disposed of that has always haunted the 
human mind and been a peculiar source of the bitterness of death, 
namely, that it is quite possible that an immortal soul may survive the 
dissolution of its partnership with the body, and yet find itself not 
quite so comfortable as might be desired in that land beyond the 
grave. 

However, I repeat, it was a wise thing to pass in review the best 
things that could be said of old age, especially when it was approach- 
ing, just as it would be wise to dilate rather on the virtues than the 
faults of a person with whom circumstances were about to compel us 
to live. The writer takes care to remark that not every old age is the 
object of his praise, but only the old age that is, as it were, built upon 
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the lines of youth; that is, the old age that is the natural growth and 
outcome of a life well spent. It occurs to me now to examine some 
of those “ fundamentia adolescentia,” and if my examination seem to 
take the form of a sort of indictment against youth in general, let it 
be remembered that such an extreme view is not likely to be harmful 
in the face of the time-honoured conventionality that takes it for 
granted that youth is the happiest season of human life. 

I do not think so myself; I even think that there is somewhat of 
an incompatibility between happiness and youth. For a man of 
whom it is demanded ‘which season of human life he found the hap- 
piest ?” the wisest answer would be ‘‘that in which I am at present.” 
But abstracting from a man’s own self, the answer in nine cases out 
of ten would resolve itself into a question of taste. 

é De gustibus non est disputandum”—that there is no disputing 
about tastes isitselfan indisputable maxim. But when people go farther, 
as they sometimes do, and declare that “there is no accounting for 
tastes,” they lay down a very questionable proposition. ‘‘No account- 
ing for tastes’”’—never was an assertion less philosophical or less true. 
For, is there any taste without an antecedent history quite sufficient 
to account for it with scientific accuracy? Tobe sureI cannot account 
for your taste—but that is only saying that Ido not know as much 
about you as you know or ought to know about yourself. But in truth, 
men, even those who are brought closest and oftenest together, do 
not amass much knowledge about each other. Our judgments of 
men are mostly made up of impressions the origin of which we have 
quite forgotten. We make vague pictures of each other, and plume 
ourselves on being judges of character. But our best known neigh- 
bours may any day surprise us by exhibiting mental or moral symptoms 
for which our cleverest diagnosis had nowise prepared us. We often 
judge of a man by his theories and his opinions, and forget to take 
any account of the little tastes that seem the merest fringes of char- 
acter, but that are the chief part of most characters. A man’s 
theories often hide even more than they reveal him; his opinions 
may be rather of the nature of artificial flowers than natural growths 
from his real character; but, in spite of himself, his tastes betray him. 
It is true that a man’s present tastes may not have been congenital— 
they may have been, and often are, acquired by long compression and 
repression of tastes more native and original; but the acquisition once 
made is the history of the man who made it. 

I say all this about tastes, because, if I could get from a perfectly 
dispassionate man—from a man able thoroughly to abstract from his 
own personal experience—from a man who could look on human life 
as impartially as if he were his own disembodied spirit—could I get 
from such a man a candid statement of his preference for any parti- 
cular stage of human existence, I think I would have gone far in 
possessing myself of material sufficient to construct a water-tight 
theory as to what manner of man he was. 

Not having ever been able to find such a man as I have been 
hinting at, I often amuse myself by asking persons what season of 
the year they most affect. The answers, with reasons appended, give 
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surprising revelations of tastes, and consequently of selves. Each 
season has many things that may be pleaded in its behalf, and it is 
not wonderful that each should find enthusiastic admirers who 
cannot account for the depravity of taste that refuses to agree with 
them. 

Let us by way of a diversion—which, however, like most diversions, 
may be made to bear back upon the main subject—let us select four 
typical advocates to plead in behalf of the four seasons. Let them 
be the four well-known members of the great human race. Puer, 
Adolescens, Vir, Senex. 

First begins thus, PUER: “ Some day, it may be in March or April, 
I feel as if the world were beginning over again. There is a new 
ground-tone in nature’s music, a breath in the air that was not in it 
yesterday; a suggestion of something everywhere that stirs the blood. 
I say to myself, ‘spring has come.’ To you, my dear Senex, whe 
have forgotten more than I have yet learned, I could not hope to 
convey, by any words, the feeling of positive exultation that the sight 
of the first primrose awakens within me. I never tire of watching the 
daily deepening blue in the heavens, and the daily deepening richness 
of the grass upon the face of the earth. What is going to happen 
that nature is in such a flutter of expectation? The hedge-rows 
seem in a very tumult of life. The rookery grows even hoarser, chant- 
ing the future of its race. Can anything be more amusing than the 
ceaseless fuss with which the birds set about establishing themselves 
in life. It is the time of hope, and has any fulfilment ever known on 
earth brought the same satisfaction as was born of the hope of it. 
Infinite possibilities seem to arise within us; as nature grows we grow. 
There is nothing we cannot do, we seem to be so helped by the forces 
that are at work around us. To be sure, it will not last. But that is 
true of most things, and must be borne with. When all is over, out 
of all this magnificent expenditure of force, I may have got only one 
or two fields well sown, and the sowing subject to a hundred vicissi- 
tudes. But it Aas been—this gracious’spring-time—come what may, 
nothing can. rob me of the memory of it. Surely spring-time is the 
happiest time of all the year.” 

ADOLESCENS: “ Well, I am no longer a boy, and I have ceased, 
I should hope, to feel as a boy. Spring was an uncertain time. It: 
had its clouds and its tears. Besides, everything, and every body, 
were too busy for my taste. I am glad the tumult is all over. Now, 
it is full sammer, and we may trust the sun to hold its heat, and the 
air to spare us any touch of caprice. The fields are sown, we have but 
to sit in the shade and plan the future. The flowers are rich and 
gay. The light waves of shadow chase each other across the freshly 
springing corn, and the ripening meadows. The birdsare hushed in 
the noontide, but their silence tells of happiness as loudly as their 
sweetest songs. Or, is it that they have deputed the lark to carry up 
their joy to heaven, and shower it down ina rain of music upon all the 
fields. Nothing is busy save the bee, and after a time its hum grows 
drowsy, and so attunes itself to the mid-day silence that one is saved, 
by a second thought, from calling it an impertinence. There is a 
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solemn hush over everything. Surely something great is preparing— 
wait, wait.” 

Vir: “Something great was preparing, and, behold autumn has 
brought it. It was well worth even the aimless excitement of spring- 
time and the futile day-dreaming of summer. At last nature is ripe, 
and in full earnest. The fields are brown and golden, and the world 
will have no lack of food. Pleasant it is, no doubt, to watch the 
cloud-shadows, but pleasanter still to know that these clouds bring the 
fertilizing rain. Flowers are good and gay, but men need fruit far 
more. Hitherto there were only hopes that might be wrecked, here 
is the rich fulfilment. Or, if you will talk of beauty, what beanty can 
compare with the mature beauty of the autumn? Have you ever 
listened to the rustle of ripened corn, and made a song of it in your 
heart, and was ever song so rich in music ? The leaves, as they grow 
sere sing more pathetic songs. Later on, the corn falls in golden 
waves before the reaper, and is stored away, and men feel that they 
have earned the harvest-home. The crimson streaks grow more fre- 
quent in the sunset, and the sunrise. The distant bank of foliage 
displays a wealth of colouring—russet, umber, crimson, which no 
painter would be bold enough to copy as it stands. Besides, one feels 
that this is just the right time to enjoy the beauty that nature spreads 
before us. Hitherto, one snatched a joy from the very jaws of work ; 
now work is over, or nearly over, and joy grows more legitimate, and 
is enjoyed more leisurely.” 

SENEX: “ You have given me the very word! want. In winter 
life goes on more leisurely. Gone, the fuss and the excitement of 
the spring-time ; gone, the dreamy indolence of summer, that relaxed 
the physical and mental fibre; gone, the touch of sadness that autumn 
beauty never fails to bring: Now we have time to sit down and enjoy 
the blessings we have prepared. Do you think that winter has no 
beauty of its own? Nay, but it is the very time of real beauty. You 
think of beauty, perhaps, as always sensuous. You must have drapery 
and colouring. Wait till you have risen from the beauty of colour to 
the nobler beauty of form. As the taste for colour grows less keen, 
the discernment of form is much keener. Do you see no beauty, 
weird, but still beauty, in the tree that flings its naked branches in 
the wind? I think it is beautifal with nobler beauty than ever was in 
tender leaflet, or in rich green leaf. See what the frost can do. How 
deft its fingers are in tracery upon the window-pane, and how grand 
a painter it is of the evening sky. It is well that the world should 
rest ; well that the restless stream should be lulled into a sleep of ice 
to dream of richer music for next year; well that the forces of nature 
should have surcease of labour, and recruit themselves for other 
flowers, and other fruit. But, best is it that men should rest, and 
think over the year that is about to die, and gather into sheaves the 
experience that each season has brought. Or, how pleasant to draw 
the curtains close, shut out the bluster of the wind, sit awhile in the 
artificial twilight before the lamp is lighted, and see pictures in the 
fire, and then take down the favourite book, the thought of which has 
been pleasantly sounding like a scarce-heard ground-tone in your mind 
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all day; and refresh your spirit with noble thoughts clothed in lan- 
guage that fully fits them.” 

If, however, passing from what is meant to be mere allegory, to 
what is real, I were to ask what season of human life is happiest, I 
suppose the answers would be just.as various as the temperaments of 
those that answered. That is, would be as various if temperaments 
were allowed honestly to express themselves. But they rarely are. 
In most matters appertaining to taste we are under dominion of the 
conventional, and seldom dare rise in rebellion against the laws, which 
not we have made for ourselves, but which others have made for us. 
There are certain questions that invariably almost get the self-same 
stereotyped answers from all answerers. Ask, in the most mixed com- 
pany—“ Do you, or you, or you, like music ?”” How many do you 
think will have the courage to answer “No,” although it is certain that 
there are people who are so deficient in “'ear,” as not to be able to 
distinguish between the Dead March in Saul, and the last new Polka. 
How much of this is due to Shakspeare it would not be easy to say. 
When he wrote: ‘‘The man who has no music in himself,” &c., he 
made it very difficult for any one to confess an honest dislike for 
music. When, however, I talk of what is due to Shakspeare, I mean 
rather what is due to Shakspeare wrongly interpreted. There is no 
one that ever wrote so much whose personal opinions, and personal 
tastes, are less easy to discover. He was not the man to put wisdom 
inthe mouth of a fool. He let men give their half views, and their no 
views, according to their calibre ; but it does not seem as if he meant 
any one of his characters to utter the whole Shakspeare, or the whole 
order of things. . 

It is taken for granted very often, that youth is par excellence the 
season of happiness. Most people who have been young, and who 
are so no longer, will readily hark in with the cry of the poet: 
é Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning.” But, 
I think, there is in this view of the matter much that is merely con- 
ventional, and something that does not accurately represent the real 
facts as they occur in life. Í have no doubt of the honesty and the 
sincerity of the persons who speak largely and loudly about the fresh- 
ness of life’s early morning; but I think they labour under the de- 
lusion of confounding youth as it really was, and youth as it appears 
through the mystifying medium of a certain considerable number of 
years. Youth is not the only thing that looks best at a distance. 

Youth may be regarded as an apprenticeship to the great art of 
living. But in life, as in other trades, the raw apprentices are sad 
bunglers, and often it is only when they are upon the very verge of 
being “out of their time,” that they acquire sufficient skill in the 
doing of their work to make the doing of it a real pleasure. Youth 
is consequently a time of great unreadiness, and great resulting cring- 
ing to circumstances. It is worried by self-consciousness. Give a 
child some part to play before a large audience, and the child will 
play its part without a flutter of anxiety. The child has not yet 
learned to be nervous, because he is not yet sufficiently self-conscious. 
But in a few years nervousness comes and takes either the sheepish 
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of which only now does he begin to see the substantial worth, were 
as-delusive and as unreal as the tremulous shadow in the gliding 
stream. And the worst of it is that all substantial things are liable 
to cast a shadow. It is curious, too, that there is about the shadow 
a glamour, a softness, a vagueness, a charm, that may make it, for 
the time being, seem more beautiful than the reality of which it is 
the shadow. Have you never seen it? There are few things more 
substantial or more valuable than the sacred affections of a young 
man’s home. But soon they begin to cast a large and luminous 
shadow of themselves into the great world-lake outside, and then the 
foolish youth begins to dream of other affections truer and more 
lasting than these which he knew were true, and which have lasted, 
at all events, as long as his own life. And often for the shadow they 
let the substance go, and the father’s hair may whiten and the mother’s 
heart may break, but the son of their hope is away hunting after 
shadows up and down the world’s weary ways. : 

- Everything has its shadow. A young man has achieved some 
humble success that ought to satisfy him forthe present. But at once 
it begins to cast its shadow into the distance, and with desire of that 
shadow the fool worries himself into unfitness even for the little suc- 
cess that was the natural growth of his character and his surround- 
ings. 

To sum up briefly, these disadvantages of youth or these drawbacks 
to the happiness of being young—youth has not made up its mind, 
nor found its place. It is standing idle in the market-place, or rather 
running restlessly through the streets, not having as yet found any 
master worthy to hire it. Youth expectstoo much from others, and 
thinks that others expect more from it than others usually do. The 
world is moderate enough in its demands on any of us. If we only 
avoid abnormal eccentricity, it will tolerate us. If we display even 
average intelligence, it is quite satisfied. In fact, youth is lovable 
for little more than its wealth of undeveloped possibilities, and it is 
itself the greatest obstacle to their proper development. 


FROM THE GROTTO OF LOURDES. 


INTER is over. The winds have ceased to howl around the once 
formidable fortressof Mirambel. Thegentle showers of spring- 

time are falling hourly, and the snows upon the lofty Pyrenees are 
beginning to descend in cascades down the mountain slopes, filling 
the swift and picturesquely meandering Gave almost to its highest 
banks. Once again the valleys are covered with verdure, and the 
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nightingale from his leafy covert sings at early dawn and dewy eve 
for the delight of the pilgrim stranger. 

Fierce as the winter was-in this mountainous region, the clients of 
our Lady of Lourdes found their way, nevertheless, in tens and 
hundreds, to her shrine, seeking for health and every other blessing. 
The month of January and the first half of February saw brides and 
bridegrooms kneeling side by side before her altar, asking her bene- 
diction upon their union, and hanging up the nuptial wreath asa 
votive offering. Nor were such bridal parties confined to France 
alone: they came from Belgium, England, Germany, Holland, and 
our own Ireland. 

When Lent put a stop to this class of visitors, othets took their 
place. On the z4th of February, Dr. MacIntyre, Bishop of Charlotte- 
town, in Canada, reached Lourdes on his homeward journey from 
Rome. The awakening of the religious spirit throughout France 
struck him forcibly. His visit chanced to fall on a cold, dreary day, 
and yet he found the Grotto anything but empty; the waxen tapers of 
Mary’s clients as numerous, and burning even more brightly than they 
are to-day beneath the genial influences of May weather. Another 
American bishop came to us on the 6th of March—Dr. Corrigan, 
Bishop of Newark, in the United States, whose brother had been one of 
the American pilgrimage that bore to Lourdes some years back the flag 
of the great Republic. During the two days that his Lordship spent 
at Lourdes, the snow fell so heavily and so perseveringly that it was 
with difficulty he found his way to the humble dwelling of the sister 
and brother of Bernadette, and paid his respects to the venerable 
pastor, Pére Peyramale. Not only the North, but South America also, 
sent representatives to these favoured rocks of Massabielle, such as. 
Don José Luis Carcanio y Rodriguez, Bishop of San Salvador, the 
capital of the Republic of that name, who presided at our usual 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon devotions on the roth and tith of 

arch. 

The Missionary Fathers of the Grotto had the honour of welcoming 
to Lourdes Dr. Catani, Archbishop of Palmyra, the newly-appointed 
Nuncio at the Court of Madrid, who came hither before entering on 
his arduous duties ; and, about the same time, two apostolic ablegates 
passed through, sent by the Holy Father with the cardinal’s hat to 
two archbishops of Spain, who had just been raised to the Roman 
purple. 

But now the season of pilgrimages has set in. Pilgrims from 
Canada, Brazil, Belgium, Portugal, and other countries, proceeding 
to Rome to congratulate the Holy Father on the occasion of his 
golden jubilee, have signified their intention of halting at Lourdes 
on either journey. In Rome these pilgrims will see the illustrious 
Pontiff who defined the dogma of the Immaculate Conception ; whilst 
at Lourdes, by the banks of the Gave, over a cave in the rocks of 
Massabielle, they will behold the crevice wherein, on the morning of 
the 25th of March, 1858, that Immaculate Virgin revealed herself to 
the little shepherdess of the Vale of Bartres. 

The church of Notre Dame is about an English mile from the town, 
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and is a very imposing edifice. Banners of every colour and form are 
hung round on all sides as souvenirs of various pilgrim-bands. Anything 
more beautiful cannot be imagined than the grotto itself and the scene 
it looks upon, especially when the moonlight falls upon thé running 
waters, and gleams through the overhanging branches, and the two 
hundred waxen tapers shine upon’ the upturned faces of the pious 
pilgrims from many different lands as they gaze up to where, twenty 
feet, above, stands the white marble statue of the Immaculate Mother 
of God. 

The old fortress, to which we have before referred, commands a 
fine view over the seven valleys of the Lavedan, of which Pierrefitte 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful. It is hemmed in on all sides by high 
mountains, and its soil is wonderfully fertile, watered by the Gave, 
which widens here and there into little lakes studded with islands; 
whilst at the foot of each mountain peak is seen a neat and populous 
village, with its whitewashed cottages glittering in the warm southern 
sun. The fortress itself dates back to the eighth century; Moors, 
Englishmen, and Spaniards, have at various periods been the owners 
of it. Charlemagne attacked it in vain; in the reign of Edward III. 
the English defended it with great loss of blood; nearer to our own 
day, Wellington halted here on his way from the Peninsula to Waterloo. 

Last February we accompanied a Protestant gentleman over the 
Valley of the Bagnéres de Bigorre, which rivals that of Pau to the 
westward for the beauty of its mountain scenery. Our companion at 
length exclaimed: “Well, I tell you, father, the holy Virgin knew 
what fine scenery was when she visited this place; I must confess I 
admire her taste.” 

Many complaints have been made about the hotel accommodation 
that Lourdes affords; but it is right to bear in mind that the Lourdes 
of to-day is not the Lourdes of five years ago. The Hotels Pyrénées, 
de France, de la Poste, Belle Vue, de Paris, de la Grotte, and others, 
have, meanwhile, sprung into existence; and the Hotel d’Angleterre 
will soon be opened in the Rue de la Grotte under very efficient 
management. 

Every alternate Thursday is market-day at Lourdes, which on these 
occasions presents as lively and interesting a scene as can well be 
conceived. Some ten thousand people wend their way into the town 
from sunrise to noon, from the hills and the plains; the young on 
foot, the less active in carts drawn, for the most part, by oxen. The 
whole scene, with its hastily-improvised encampment of tents exhibit- 
ing merchandise of every description, brings to one’s mind what fairs 
were in country towns in the days before steam was invented. The 
Stranger cannot but be struck with the beauty of the young moun- 
taineers with their large, dark, Spanish eyes. Most of these, before 
setting their faces homewards, visit the Grotto, and renew their sup- 
ply of water from the miraculous fountain, joining in the prayers 
which so many hearts, farther away from the scene of the apparition, 
are offering up day by day to Our Lady of Lourdes. cc 


Lourdes, May 21, 1877. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


1. Memoirs and Letters of Rev. James Maher, P.P., D.D. By RiGut 
Rev. Dr. Moran, Lord Bishop of Ossory. (To be had from the 
Sisters of Mercy, at Carlow.) | 


THE sketch which Dr. Moran gives his readers of Father Maher, 
makes one greatly regret that he did not enter into more minute de- 
tail about so remakable a life. This, however, did not come within 
his purpose, which was principally directed to editing the valuable 
letters that make up by far the larger part of this interesting 
volume. 

Born in‘1793, Father Maher died in 1874, and by a glance at 
these dates it will be seen how eventful a portion of Irish Catholic 
history is conterminous with his life; moreover, he was a man who 
had no inconsiderable share in giving that history the direction that 
led it triumphantly from the emancipation of Catholics to the dis- 
establishment of Irish Protestantism. There was in those eventful 
years no subject connected with Irish Catholic interests that did not 
deeply engage the attention of a man to whom religion and country 
were, from first to last, the mainsprings of action. Amongst those 
whom God raised up to rescue Irish Catholics from the iniquitous 
legislation of three hundred years, few figures tower more prominently 
than that of the parish priest of Graigue—few tongues more eloquent 
for his country, few pens more powerful against his country’s 
enemies. 

Father Maher came of a family which, like most Irish Catholic 
families of past times, had been largely endowed with the martyr- 
spirit that sustained them under persecution more bitter and more, 
relentless than had ever been inflicted upon a Christian people. In 
the Church’s history the confessors succeed the martyrs, and Father 
Maher, by tongue and pen, and more than all, by life-long devotion 
to God and to Ireland proved himself no unworthy successor of sires 
who had confessed Christ in blood. He heard around his cradle the 
clanking of the chains that penal laws hung upon the limbs. of his 
countrymen and co-religionists; and it was his happy lot to live into the 
freedom and toleration of our own time, and to see the Church of his 
persecuted fathers enjoying under a Protestant government a larger 
and securer share of freedom than is allowed her in any country in 
Europe. The letters which Dr. Moran has selected for publication, 
though written as occasion demanded, have in them the permanent 
interest that both the nature of their subject-matter and the admirable . 
treatment it received at Father Maher’s hands, were calculated to 
secure. Three subjects stand out prominently—the Poor Laws, the 
Education question, and the Protestant Church. Though the lines 
of battle in some of these subjects may have shifted somewhat since 
the time when these letters were written, nevertheless it would not be 
easy to find in so small a compass so much just reasoning, and so 
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much vigorous expression as may be found in these letters. And just 
reasoning and vigorous expression never become obsolete. 

| We will not allow ourselves to be tempted into quotation, especi- 
ally as we hope that readers of this notice will take an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. Perhaps some of the most beautiful letters 
in the book are those written without a thought of publicity to mem- 
bers of his own family, while he was yet little more than a student. 
They show how mature and well-considered, even in those early days, 
were the views of the writer, and they show, too, how deeply laid 
were the foundations of that solid piety for which his after-life was 
remarkable. 

We cannot help alluding to another feature in those early letters. 
It is their literary maturity. They are written with as much freedom 
and vigour as anything that came from his pen after fifty years’ ex- 
perience. We are reminded of the saying of Cicero: ‘‘ Uf enim 
adolesceniem in quo senile aliquid, sic senem in quo est altgutd adolescentes, 
probo.” ‘These early letters show how soon Father Maher grew old in 
wisdom ; and those who had the privilege of knowing him in his 
latter days will bear testimony, that under the mask of years, he 
carried those best of things, whether in youth or age, a cheerful, 
tolerant nature, and a spirit as playful as the spirit of a child. 


II. Handbook of Essentials in History and Literature, Ancient and 
Modern, for the use of Junior Pupils. By the Rev. D. GALLERY, 
S.J. (Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1877.) 


In one hundred and thirty well-printed and well-arranged pages, we 
have here a very complete little manual of history and literature, the 
essence of a good many books which cannot easily be referred to. 
Tables of the chief events in the history of each of the principal 
mations are compressed into thirty pages, while half a dozen pages 
give us a good summary of Sir Edward Creasy’s work on the Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World. Advantage is taken of every portion 
of space to afford some information useful for schoolboys, and others 
beside schoolboys. The account of modern literature, especially of 
those who have written in English, is very full and clear, considering 
the Barrow limits of a shilling handbook. It is an excellent shillings- 
worth. 


III. Life-Sketch of Sister'‘Clare Boylan, Superioress of the Sisters of 
Charity in Drogheda. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper 
Sackville-street. 1877.) 


Wk are told at the beginning of this edifying sketch that Sister Clare 
belonged to a family, many of whose members gave themselves to 
God in the religious life, her uncle being one of the little flock that 
was chosen to introduce the Congregation of the Mission into Ireland. 
The name of this relative seems to be almost studiously suppressed 
by the writer; but we may engage the interest of many readers by 
mentioning what transpires in the course of the narrative, that the 
Vincentian Father referred to is the Rev. Thomas MacNamara, C.M.., 
so well known as Superior of St. Peter’s Church, Phibsborough, and 
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later as Superior of the Irish College in Paris. Father MacNamara’s 
niece joined the Sisters of Charity at a time when, the French Con- 
gregation having no house in Ireland, such a choice was equivalent ' 
to an edict of banishment from her native land. From her “ postu- 
lancy,” or term of first probation in the Hospital of Incurables at 
Amiens, Miss Boylan passed on to the novitiate at Paris. After her 
profession she was sent to Smyrna, where she taught English in the 
School, and assisted in the orphanage. Many interesting anecdotes 
are told of her life in the East. She was recafled to work among the 
poor of London, her own countrymen; and then, after a short time, at 
Little Crosby, near Liverpool. She was finally, in 1872, placed as 
Superior over the Convent of her Order in Drogheda, where she ended 
a holy and devoted life by a holy death in July, 1876. 

Exactly half of the same volume before us is devoted to the sepa- 
rate consideration of the virtues exemplified in the life of Sister Clare 
Boylan. These details are useful for the pious reader in every state 
of life; but their fall meaning will be felt only by her own Sisterhood, 
the Daughters of St. Vincent de Paul. 


VI. The Advantages of Glengarnf as a Winter Resort. Second Edition. 
' (London: R. J. Bush, Charing Cross. 1877.) 


Tue first page of this handsome volume will surprise every inhabitant 
of Cork under whose eye it chances to come. It gives from Symon’s 
valuable report for 1874 the statistics of rainfall at various health re- 
sorts in the United Kingdom, beginning with thirty inches at Cork 
(under which seem to be included the Killarney districts), and ending 
with seventy-seven inches in the Lake district of England. If this 
means that the Lake district is more than twice as rainy as Cork, the 
Lakers would require to be well supplied with umbrellas, waterproof 
coats, and patience. 

Though this present volume does not pretend to be anything more 
than an assortment of extracts from the testimonials of eminent phy- 
sicians and authors, as to the mild and equable climate of Glengarriff, 
and the beauty of its scenery; nevertheless, as the physicians and 
authors quoted are able, for the most part, to write very well, this nudes 
festium is very agreeable reading, seeing that the quotations range 
from Thackeray and Sir John Forbes to Dr. O’Leary, M.P. and Mr. 
Bumand’s “ Happy Thoughts” in Punch. . . 

The last-mentioned writer in Punch for November 18th, 1876, re- 
commends the following as amore judicious /énerarnum than the 
usual one which takes Killarney before Glengarriff, ‘‘ Go from Dublin 
to Cork, from Cork to Dunmanway, from Dunmanway by car to Glen- 
garriff ; stay at Glengarriff, and then on to Killarney, taking the Torc 
and Mucross by the way.” 


V. Behold thy Mother ; or, the Motives of Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
From the German of the Rev. P. Row, S.J. (Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana: Ave Maria Press, 1877.) . 

THE Catholics of America have the happiness of possessing, for 

several years,a weekly journal of piety, devoted especially to the 
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honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for which the very beautiful name 
of Zhe Ave Maria has been chosen, and which, very appropriately, is 
published at the town of Notre Dame, in Indiana. In its pages ap- 
peared recently an admirable little tract translated from the German 
of Father Roh, whose fame as a popular preacher has passed beyond 
the limits of the Vaterland. The Bishop of Fort Wayne has done 
well in urging its re-publication in the present convenient form. God 
help the so-called Christian who could read it through and demur to 
a single word of the praise bestowed on her who prophesied of herself 
that all generations should call her blessed. 


VI. Easy Lessons; or, So Instruction in Irish. By the Rev. Utickx 
- Canon Bourke, M.R.I.A., President of St. Jarlath’s College, 
uam. (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1877. Seventh Edition. 


AN impetus has been given to the study of Irish by the recent estab- 
lishment of a Society for the preservation of our ancient language. 
This circumstance has probably suggested the republication, in the 
form of a sixpenny handbook, of the first part of the well-known 
“ Easy Lessons in Irish” by the President of St. Jarlath’s. The name 
of the Author, and the fact that the work has already run through 
seven editions, show that this little book is precisely what is wanted 
by the student of Irish at the beginning of his journey. 


THE TOMB OF KEATS. 


BY OSCAR WILDE. 


S one enters Rome from the Via Ostiensis by the Porta San Paolo, 
the first object that meets the eye is a marble pyramid which 
stands close at hand on the left. 

There are many Egyptian obelisks in Rome, tall, snake-like spires 
of red sandstone, mottled with strange writings, which remind us of 
the pillars of flame which led the children of Israel through the desert 
away from the land of the Pharaohs; but more wonderful than these 
to look upon is this gaunt, wedge-shaped pyramid standing here in 
this Italian city, unshattered amid the ruins and wrecks of time, look- 
ing older than the Eternal City itself, like terrible impassiveness 
turned to stone. And so inthe middle ages men supposed this to 
be the sepulchre of Remus, who was slain by his own brother at the 
founding of the city, so ancient and mysterious it appears; but we 
have now, perhaps unfortunately, more accurate information about it, 
and know that it is the tomb of one Caius Cestiys, a Roman gentle- 
man of small note, who died about 30, B. Cc. 

Yet though we cannot care much for the dead man who lies in 
lonely state beneath it, and who is only known to the world through 
his sepulchre, still this pyramid will be ever dear to the eyes of all 
English-speaking people, because at evening its shadow falls on the 
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tomb of one who walks with Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Byron, 
and Shelley, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in the great procession 
of the sweet singers of England. 

For at its foot there is a green sunny slope, known as the Old 
Protestant cemetery, and on this a common-looking grave, which 
bears the following inscription :— 


é This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English poet, who, on his 
death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart, desired these words to be engraven on his 
tomb-stone : “Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ February 24, 1821.” 


And the name of the young English poet is John Keats. 

Lord Houghton calls this cemetery ‘‘one of the most beautiful 
spots on which the eye and heart of man can rest,” and Shelley speaks 
of itas ‘‘ making one in love with death, to think one should be 
buried in so sweet a place ;” and indeed when I saw the violets, and 
the daisies, and the poppies that overgrow the tomb, I remembered 
how the dead poet had once told his friend that he thought the “ in- 
tensest pleasure he had received in life was in watching the growth: 
of flowers,” and how another time, after lying a while quite still, he 
murmured in some strange prescience of early death, “I feel the 
flowers growing over me.” 

But this time-worn stone and these wild flowers are but poor 
memorials* of one so great as Keats; most of all, too, in this city of 
Rome, which pays such honour to her dead; where popes, and 
emperors, and saints, and cardinals, lie hidden in “ porphyry wombs,” 
or couched in baths of jasper and chalcedony, and malachite, ablaze 
with precious stones and metals, and tended with continual service. 
For very noble is the site, and worthy of a noble monument; behind 
looms the gray pyramid, symbol of the world’s age, and filled with 
memories of the sphinx, and the lotus leaf, and the glories of old 
Nile; in front is the Monte Testaccio, built, it is said, with the broken 
fragments of the vessels in which all the nations of the East and the 
West brought their tribute to Rome; and a little distance off, along 
the slope of the hill under the Aurelian wall, some tall gaunt cypresses 
rise, like burnt-out funeral torches, to mark the spot where Shelley’s 
heart (that “ heart of hearts !’’) lies in the earth ; and above all, the soil 
on which we tread is very Rome! 

As I stood beside the mean grave of this divine boy, I thought of 
him as of a Priest of Beauty slain before his time; and the vision of 


* Recently some well-meaning persons have placed a marble slab on the wall of 
the cemetery with a medallion-profile of Keats on it, and some mediocre lines of 
poetry. The face is ugly, and rather hatchet-shaped, with thick, sensual lips, and is 
utterly unlike the poet himself, who was very beautiful to look upon. “ His coun- 
tenance,” says a lady, who saw him at one of Hazlitt’s lectures, “lives in my mind 
as one of singular beauty and brightness; it had the expression as if he had been 
looking on some glorious sight.” And this is the idea which Severn’s pictnre of him 
gives. Even Haydon’s rough pen and ink sketch of him is better than this “marble 

ibel,” which I hope will soon be taken down. I think the best representation of the 
poet would be a coloured bust, like that of the young Rajah of Koolapoor at Florence, 
which is a lovely and life-like work of art. 
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Guido’s St. Sebastian came before my eyes as I saw him at Genoa, a 
lovely brown boy, with crisp, clustering hair and red lips, bound by 
his evil enemies to a tree, and, though pierced by arrows, raising his 
eyes with divine, impassioned gaze towards the Eternal Beauty of the 
opening heavens. And thus my thoughts shaped themselves to 


rhyme :— 
HEU MISERANDE PUER. 


Rid of the world’s injustice and its pain, 
He rests at last beneath God’s veil of blue; 
Taken from life while life and love were new 
The youngest of the martyrs here is lain, 
Fair as Sebastian and as foully slain. 
No cypress shades his grave, nor funeral yew, 
But red-lipped daisies, violets drenched with dew, 
And sleepy poppies, catch the evening rain. 


O proudest heart that broke for misery! 

O saddest poet that the world hath seen ! 
O sweetest singer of the English land! 
Thy name was writ in water on the sand, 

But our tears shall keep thy memory green, 

And make it flourish like a Basil-tree. 


Rome, 1877. 
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THE NEW UTOPIA. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DUC IN ALTUM. 


THE day was drawing near for us to leave Glenleven, and I beheld its 
approach with real regret. There was a charm of beauty, material 
and spiritual, which hung about the place, increased to my heart by 
the deeper knowledge and appreciation which I had gained there of 
the real character of my friend. His simplicity, and his off-hand 
schoolboy talk had veiled the sublimity of what lay beneath; and 
though I always felt that he was a noble soul, unsoiled by the touch 
and breath of the world, I had accustomed myself to regard what 1 
did not understand as a sort of regrettable eccentricity. I knew 
better now; and alone among the hills, or by the rocks by the river 
side, or sitting at the window of his little study looking out into his 
simple garden, that great loving soul revealed itself to me in truth ; 
always true to its one idea ofserving God and man in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, yet always seeking to conceal itself, and to do its greatest 
deeds in the simplest fashion, and clothe its noblest sentiments in the 
plainest words. 

The last day came, and the last Mass, and the last Vespers under that 
noble roof; and the last grand tones of the chant, carrying the words 
of Holy Writ home to the centre of my heart. It was Sunday, the 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost (forgive my dwelling on these little 
details, dear reader, they are so graven on my memory), and the 
Sunday Gospel was that which relates the story of the miraculous 
draught of fishes onthe Tiberian Lake. ‘ Duc inaltum /”—*“ Launch 
into the deep.” Who has ever heard those words without their 
waking a sense of dread, of hope, or of aspiration within his soul ? 

When it was time to leave the church, Grant still lingered. I 
waited and watched, but I did not seek to hurryhim. He knelt before 
the high altar long and wistfully; then paid a visit to the shrine of 
the Martyr; and last of all, entered the chapel in the opposite transept, 
and prayed beside the tombs. At last he rose and came away, and 
we left the church. 

‘¢ Duc in altum! What words!” he said. ‘They knew not why 
or where—to launch into the deep—such a bold, fearless word it 
sounds! Such a call to trust in the dark |” 

“Now, Grant, what are you thinking of ?” 

“I don’t know; only it seems to me as if every to-morrow was a 
great mystery, and every morning we have necd of courage to launch 
into its depths.” 

“I know the to-morrow that is waiting for me is a very disagree- 
able mystery ; to exchange Glenleven for the express train for London 
is enough to gain the merit of martyrdom.” 

“ Well, why do you go ?” 
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“ Because I must; the inevitable, Grant, is a mighty master.” 

“ Anyhow, we shall travel together as far as Bradford, and you 
shall spend one day with me there.” 

“To Bradford !” I exclaimed. ‘You don’t mean to say you are 
going back to that place ?” . 

“ Ah! you're thinking of the effigy; why, that wasa fortnight ago, 
and they’ve forgotten all about it by this time; and if they had not, 
it would only be a better reason for my showing myself. I presume 
you would not wish me to leave the field to Degg? But the fact is, I 
have business there which presses. I am to meet one of your London 
scientific friends, Professor Drybones. He is coming down about 
the ventilation affair, and I have to see if our plans on that matter can 
be perfected.” 

“ He said some very civil things about your notions on that head 
when I saw him at Edwards’.” 

é“ Well, you shall judge for yourself; mine-ventilation was always 
a hobby of my own, and there is fine scope for indulging it at Brad- 
ford.” 

The early train on Monday morning bore me away from the hills 
and valleys of Glenleven, from the gray minster, and the clear river 
babbling among its rocks, and the granite peaks and quiet woods 
among which I had spent a fortnight so rich in bright and ennobling 
thoughts that it seemed to me as if I had been out of the busy world 
foratwelvemonth. An hour ortwo brought us to the smoke and ash- 
pits of Bradford; and the spell was rudely broken. Grant twitted me 
a little on my pensive mood, and my reluctance to return to common 
life, and took me to the house of his engineer, telling me it was an 
excellent school for curing a man of day-dreams. He was soon busy 
with plans and sections, and I could not but marvel at the versatility 
of his mind, which could so easily turn from subjects of profound- 
est interior interest to the practical details of machinery and venti- 
lation. He spoke like a man who understood what he was talking 
about, and evidently enjoved the endless explanation of doors, and 
double shafts, and weight of atmosphere that sounded in my ears like 
a Shibboleth. 

“ Drybones will be here to-morrow,”’ said Grant, at last; “‘and be- 
fore he comes I shall have an examination of the Hen and Chickens 
myself.” 

ae The Hen and Chickens !” 

“ Yes, my dear sir, we name our mines hereabouts, and this par- 
ticular mine rejoices in that name, owing to the multitude of cuttings 
proceeding from the main shaft. It was once considered the most 
dangerous mine of the district, but we have tried this plan of double 
shaft ventilation, and have redeemed its reputation. I think we shall 
teach Drybones a thing or two.” 

‘“‘ How far is it from here?” 

“ About two miles, and the horses are at the door; so before re- 
turning to civilised life come and take your first lesson in mine engi- 
neering.” 

We mounted, and rode off, and: on the road he explained to me 
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the system of ventilation which had been introduced into this par- 
ticular mine, of which I retain only the general recollection that the 
air was admitted by one shaft and forced through the mine, leaving 
it by another; that these two shafts were at a considerable distance 
one from the other, and that the workings in the mine were, further- 
more, divided into different compartments, or “ panels,” as they were 
called, isolated one from another by certain strong doors, the object 
being, in case of an accident occurring in one of them, to prevent its 
extending to the others. But the most important system of doors 
was at what he called the “ Little Shaft,” in a part of the mine which, 
for one cause or another, most often generated the bad air. It was 
the business of one gang of men to open these doors at certain hours 
and close them at others, according to the part of the mine in which 
the workings happened to be going on; and by a careful attention to 
the system and regulations he had devised, all accidents had now, for 
a considerable time, been prevented. 

“ The shaft we are going to inspect first ofall,” he continued, '“is 
the great shaft; the little one is a mile and a half away on the other - 
side of the hill; but Dymock, the engineer, tells me that the men are 
in work on this side, and I am anxious to ascertain if the whole thing 
is in order before Drybones begins his visitation to-morrow.” 

We reached what Grant had called ‘‘ the Great Shaft.” I am not 
a professor, dear reader, and can only explain this much, that when 
a mine is ventilated by two shafts, one shaft is necessarily longer and 
deeper than the other, and the weight of the air column, therefore, 
heavier than at the shorter shaft. This causes the air to be forced in 
at the long shaft and out at the short one; and entering pure and 
wholesome, the air travels through the mine, issuing forth at the further 
end clogged with noxious gases. The ‘Great Shaft,” then, was the 
spot where the air was forced in. Grant inspected the machinery, 
received a number of details from the overseer in attendance, and was 
informed that 180 men were actually at work on the northern side of 
the mine. The “Little Shaft” was on the southern side, and no 
miners were at work on that side; but a certain number of men were 
on duty there attending to the doors, for the purpose of ventilation. 

Grant proposed a walk to the Little Shaft, leaving our horses 
under the care of the overseer; and we set out, climbing the hill 
(very different in its aspect from the heathy moors of Glenleven), and 
descending on the other side to a spot where a few sheds, some 
machinery, and a signal house, with a telegraph communicating with 
the works at the other side, indicated the locality we were in quest of. 

But where were the men? Not one was visible. ‘In the shaft, I 
suppose,” said Grant, a supposition quickly dispelled on approaching 
the mouth of the aperture, which displayed the necessary arrange- 
ments for descending it, prepared and ready for use; no one, it was 
evident, had as yet gone down. Grant looked thoughtful, not to 
say perplexed. esently he caught sight of a shock of hair and a 
ragged jacket in one of the sheds, and advancing to the spot, laid 
hands on a wild looking boy, who seemed to shun observation. 

“ Hallo! whom have we here ?_ Who are you, my lad ?” 
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No answer. 

‘‘Where are the men on duty ?” 

“I doant know.” 

“ Are they in the shaft ?? 

‘‘Doant know, tell ’ee.”’ 

“Now, my lad, see here,” said Grant. ‘‘ The overseer will be 
here in an hour, and if he finds no one here but you, and you refuse 
to answer his questions, it will be the worse for you. Come, none of 
that,” as the creature tried to free itself from the strong grasp; “you'll 
stay where you are; and if you don’t want ali the bones in your body 
broken when the overseer comes, think better of it, and tell me where 
Jones and the other fellow are at this moment.” 

The boy scratched his head, and fidgetted about in sore distress 
for a minute or so, and then came out the reply: “Well, I guess they're 
at the ‘ Feathers.’”’ 

“ The Feathers |” 

“ Aye, the public. Jones is father to J, and he bid me wait. I be 
Tim Jones.” 

Grant gave a groan. The little public-house on the road to Brad- 
ford, rejoicing in the sign of the Prince of Wales’ Feathers, had 
proved too strong in its attractions for the guardians of the 
Little Shaft. After a moment’s silence he resumed his interroga- 
tory. ‘See here,” he said, ‘you'll just run off to the Feathers, and 
tell your father the Duke of Leven is waiting for him here. -Now 
be sharp.” 

And leaving hold of his collar, Jim darted off down the hill, and 
disappeared in the road. 

“Isn't it enough to break a man’s heart?” said Grant. ‘‘ Turn 
where you will, do what you will, always confronted with the country’s 
evil genius, the curse of drink.” And he paced to and fro with an 
air of deep pre-occupation. Ina few minutes Jim returned in com- 
pany with a big man who, judging by his appearance, was not the 
better for his sojourn at the Feathers. He surveyed the Duke with an 
air of stupid amazement, and in reply to his questions gave an inco- 
herent answer which too plainly betrayed the fact that the visit to the 
ale-house had not been a brief or passing one. Grant turned to the 
boy. ‘Is this your father ?”’ 

66 Noa.”’ 

“Then where is he, and why didn’t you bring him 2” 

Then came the fatal reply: ‘‘ Father’s drunk.” Yes, it was so; 
Jones, the responsible guardian and doorkeeper was drunk, his com- 
panion little better; and the small amount of sense retained by the 
latter was of little purpose, for he was not the responsible man in 
charge of the shaft; and by himself, even had he been sober, could 
not have been trusted to do the necessary duty. After painful ques- 
tioning we at last gathered the alarming fact, that the shaft had not 
been entered nor the ventilation doors attended to that morning ; that 
Jones, the only man of the two who understood the business, was past 
all efforts to recall him to consciousness, and that his comrade was 
capable only of working the machinery by which the bucket was 
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lowered into, and raised out of the shaft. Ofthe doors and their 
management he knew nothing. 

The situation was serious; Grant looked at his watch. “How 
long were we coming from the Great Shaft ?”’ 

“ Three quarters of an hour or thereabouts.” 

“ And this fellow would get over the ground in half an hour. Well, 
we must try what can be done.” He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, 
and wrote the following words: ‘‘The two men drunk; doors un- 
opened. Signal all the men out of the mine. Send us a gang at 
once to see to things here.”——LEVEN. 

Folding it up, and directing it to the overseer, he gave it to the 
boy, with half-a-crown, and bade him run for his life with it to the 
Great Shaft. ‘‘If you are quick and faithful, you shall have the same 
sum when you return ; now lose no time, but be off.” The boy grinned 
at sight of the silver, and set off at a round pace. 

I only imperfectly apprehended the state of things, but I saw that 
Grant kept an anxious look-out on the road to detect the first appear- 
ance of the relief party. But half an hour passed, and no one 
appeared. 

“ The boy is frightened,” he said, ‘‘and has made off. Well, there . 
is only one other chance. Here, you fellow,” addressing the man, 
who by this time was partially sobered, “ can you trust yourself to 
handle the winch, and lower the bucket P” 

“-Aye, sure, but who'll be going down ?” 

“I shall,” said the Duke, firmly; and in another moment he had 
entered the bucket; and seizing the chain, gave the signal to lower 
away. 

“ Grant!” I exclaimed, “don't be so mad; why the fellows will be 
here in a moment; what can you do ?” 

“ Leave go, Jack, it’s all right; I must see to those doors.” 

“Is there danger, then ?” 

“To the hundred and eighty men on the other side of the pit 
there is, if they are not out of the mine.” 

“ Let me go.” 

‘Stuff! What could youdo? You don’t know a door from a 
donkey.” 

“ But you 2” 

“I could find my way blindfolded. Why, Jack, I have planned 
the whole business; I’ve been in and out here a dozen times at least.” 

I implored, but all in vain; he gave the signal, and the man lowered 
the winch : Grant nodded to me with his bright, frank, fearless look, 
“ All right, Jack; say a Hail Mary,” and he was out of sight. 

I tried to still my fears—fears of what? After all, I knew not. I 
paced up and down, whether for hours or minutes I could not tell. 
At last, looking towards the hill, I caught the welcome sight of a 
dozen men descending the road towards the shaft. I waved my hat 
to urge them quicker, and in my impatience set out to meet them. 
We were nearing together when there was a low sound, as it were, far 
beneath my feet, a slight trembling of the earth, and a cry from the 
men. I sprang forward, crying, ‘The Duke! the Duke!” 
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“ Where ?” said the overseer, who led the party. 

‘In the shaft—alone.” 

“Then God rest his soul !” he exclaimed, “‘that was an explosion.” 
- - * 7 s - 


We hastened to the shaft, and whilst some telegraphed for more 
aid, others prepared to clear the shaft and descend without loss of 
time. Before long the whole gang were on the spot; for Leven’s 
message to signal the men out of the mine had cleared the workings and 
saved the men fromthe danger. They were all there, the hundred and 
eighty men he had so nobly saved ; many of whom a short week before 
had been burning him in effigy. And asthe rumour of the accident 
spread, and women and children came hurrying in dismay to the pit’s 
mouth, loud were the expressions of joy and thankfulness to find 
fathers, sons, husbands, all safe and sound. But how was it with 
Leven ? 

An hour or two of work sufficed to answer that question. The 
shaft was cleared, and when the working party who had volunteered 
to explore came to the surface, they bore him with them, and laid 
pim on the grass, and in another moment I was kneeling beside 

im. 

Yes, he was dead. Not a mark of exterior injury. The breath of 
the fire had not touched him. A sweet smile on his face, a smile of 
inexpressible peace, but life had been extinct at least an hour. The 
cause of his death was not the actual combustion, but what miners 
call the ‘‘after-damp,” that is, the mixture of bad gases caused by 
the explosion, and resulting in suffocation. 

They laid him in one of the sheds, and we telegraphed to Glen- 
leven and Oakham. 

I do not stop here to speak of my own feelings, or those of the 
men around me. Some sensations are not keenly felt from their very 
intensity. This blow had come with a shock which, for the time, 
stunned me. I could act, and speak, and move, and give orders, but at 
first I could not think. Only gradually did the truth, the whole truth, 
break on me, and deluge me with its anguish ; and I understood that 
a noble life had been consummated by a death of sacrifice, and that 
in very deed and truth he had given his life for his brethren. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END. 


We carried him to Oakham. He was so completely the last of his 
family that we should have been perplexed as to whom to commit the 
direction of affairs had it not been for his secretary, Mr. Dymock, 
who placed in my hands a sealed packet which had been given into 
his keeping by the Duke the evening before he had last left Oakham. 
It was directed to myself. I opened it, and found his will, drawn up 
and signed with the usual formalities, and a brief document declaring 
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Sir John Ripley, myself, and Oswald, his trustees and executors, and 
myself sole guardian of Edward Wigram, his heir. 

This sufficed to enable us to act; and as we knew that he had 
already fixed on Glenleven as the place of his interment, intelligence 
of what had happened had already been sent to the monastery; and 
on our arrival at Oakham we found the abbot, Wemer, and some 
others of the monks waiting to receive us. 

Werner and the other brethren gently and reverently prepared 
him for. his last rest, and then it was we came to know that not 
care nor toils alone had done the work of age, but that he, who had 
sacrificed his life to charity, had also been used to offer his body to 
God by the longer and more lingering sacrifice of penance. There 
were the rough hair shirt, and the iron chain, and the sharp crucifix. 
I beheld it all, and then, when I recalled the frank, joyous voice, and 
inartificial manner, I marvelled at the power of self-repression, the 
exquisite ingenuity with which he had hidden from curious eyes 
every one of his higher gifts of sanctity. 

Until all was ready for his removal to Gienleven, we laid him in 
the little chapel, before the golden tabernacle, and there, hour after 
hour, we watched beside him whilst there crowded in from all the 
county round all whom he had served, and helped, and ministered 
to, young and old, Catholics and Protestants, gentle and simple, to 
look on him, and pray beside him, and take their last farewell. 

But there was one who came and would not go away; he knelt 

there like one who had been smitten to the heart with something 
more than sorrow. It was,Wilfrid Knowles, who, in the closing scene 
of that beautiful life, received the light of faith into his soul, and 
awoke to reality. The abbot’s words regarding him had been an un- 
conscious prophecy; he had been won by the suffering, not of him- 
self, but of another. 
. _ I shall only touch on the last scene of all: the gorgeous ceremonial 
which bore to his resting-place the last Duke of Leven, followed by 
half the country, by all his tenantry, and by the colliers whom he 
had died to save, and who walked in the long procession, praying for 
and blessing their benefactor. I will say nothing of all that, and of 
the bitter tears we shed, as we laid him at the feet of his father, and 
felt that one had gone out from among us who belonged to a higher 
sphere than men of common mould. 

We read his will; and all were startled and amazed to find that 
there was little left to dispose of. Oakham Park, and a modest estate 
attached to it, were devised to Edward Wigram; certain other lands 
and properties were left to be administered in trust for the maintenance 
of hospitals, schools, and other charitable institutions he had founded; 
but the vast wealth he had once possessed had all but disappeared, 
and of his Australian millions there remained not a farthing. 

The news spread about, and gradually the truth came to be under- 
stood. The Duke, the greatest millionaire of England, had died worth 
comparatively nothing, because he had been steadily carrying out the 
purpose of his life to obey the precept of the Gospel: ‘‘to sell all, 
and give to the poor, and follow Christ.” The trath, when known, 
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produced a powerful impression, especially among his own young 
men at Oakham, many of whom followed the example of Knowles, 
and embraced the faith. The little domestic chapel soon became in- 
sufficient for the wants of the Oakham congregation; and gladly 
recognising the opportunity thus given me of carrying out one of 
Leven’s dearest wishes, I resolved to dedicate a portion of my own 
wealth to the erection of a church. 

I chose a spot close to that part of the plantations where, years 
before, he had held me over the precipice and saved my life. There 
the new parish church of Oakham has arisen, dedicated to St. Alexis, 
and designed by Werner, who watched over every detail with loving 
eyes. It is my monument to the memory of my friend, and a thank- 
offering for that friendship which I number among the choicest graces 
of a not unhappy life. 

In the completion of this undertaking I have been not a little 
assisted by the ardour of one whose story I have as yet left incom- 
plete. The Duke’s death hastened the work which the influence of 
his words and character had commenced in the heart of Florence 
Oswald. She was received into the Church within the same year, and 
my readers will not probably be greatly astonished to hear that two 
years later she became my wife. She shares with me the care of my 
little ward, to whom, as she often says, she owes, in no small degree, 
the gift of faith. And I think, if there be a desire in both our hearts, 
it is so to train him that in after years he may worthily fulfil the trust 
committed to him, and realise our dear Grant’s ideal of “the Christian 
family.” 

THE END. 


PROBATICA. 


HE summer sun falls softly on the sea, 

| The Syrian palms are drooping ’neath his breath ; 

he flowers half close their fragrant chalices, 
Beyond the city’s sounds deep stillness reigns, 
And noontide rests upon the eastern world. 

Bethsaida’s pool lies beautiful and pure, 
Clasped like a jewel to the earth’s green breast, 
And round its sacred marge a piteous group 
Of blind and lame, and loathsomely diseased 
Watch with sad eyes until the happy hour 
When from the gates of his celestial home 
An angel comes on softly cleaving wing, 
To thrill the bosom of the mystic wave, 
And give it power to heal. 
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One blind goes in, and lo! on coming forth. 
What splendour'pours into his darkened life! 
A world divinely lighted springs from out 
The imageless abyss in which he lay: 

The radiant azure of the bending skies, 
The golden glory of an orient sun, 

The varied colours of a thousand flowers, 
The verdant mantle of the smiling plains 
Rise on his dazzled eyes—and fairer far 
The joyful faces of the friends he loves, 
That with a life-long passionate desire 
He prayed that he might see. 

One deaf goes in, and, when he reascends, 
What music rushes on his ravished ear! 
Tumultuous surging of harmonious sounds, 
A pzan wild from Nature’s orchestra, 
Breaks on the shores of his bewildered soul 
And sweeps the awful silence from his life: 
The soft, low rustling of the restless leaves, 
The silver singing of the rushing brooks, 
The low of cattle and the song of birds, 
The solemn anthem of the distant seas— 
And intermingled with the wondrous wave 
,Isstrangesweet music from the lips he loves. 


Day after day for many a weary year, 

A cripple waited by that holy pool, 

One infinite desire within his heart, 

One hope imperishable guiding him 

Upon the current of his wasted life. 
Unfathomably mournful his meek words: 

‘‘ Sir, there was no man that would put me in.” 


Day after day—and slowly passed the years 
Since first he came, a timid, dark-eyed boy, 
Who gently sought some charitable hand 

To aid him when the waters would be moved. 
Hopeful he came, and many a youthful dream, 
As shade and sunshine cross a desert plain, 
Checkered the unseen kingdom of his soul, 
Brightening the low, gray level of his life. 

But Spring buds opened into Summer leaves, 
And “there was no man who would put him in.” 


Day after day—and he became a man, - 

And with his manhood grew increased desires 
For home, and love, and happy helpful days 
When he would feel the nervine current press 
The deadly languor from his withered limbs, 
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And he would stand erect before bright heaven, 
And run the cheerful round of human ways. 

But ’mong the summer leaves hung autumn fruit, 
And ‘‘there was no man who would put him in.” 
Years crept away, and early manhood stole, 
Back through the arches of the haunted past, 

But he went on with the unebbing tide 
Of time, that brought him to a calmer age. 
He sought no longer for the helping hand, 
That never tenderly had clasped his own, 
But half from habit, and the one desire 
That never slumbered in his stricken heart, 
He still lay patient by the mystic pool. 
A world of pathos in the wistful eyes, 
Watching the transports of the healed,— 
Gone was the touching confidence of youth 
That runs to drink the mirage it creates: 
That weaves the future in a magic loom, 
Whose sunbright tapestry is half designed 
To throw its own bold spirit in relief. 
Gone were the fervent fancies of the man, 
That erewhile tenanted his empty days, 
And did but show what unillumined deeps 
Of desolation might one soul contain. 
The world lies smiling in the face of God, 
The Jewish festival is all prepared, 
And Jesus of Nazareth beside him stands. 
Unutterably sweet that sacred face, 
That trembling angels love to look upon; 
Of wondrous harmony the gentle tones, 
And low inquiries of the lame man’s life. 
But when he uttered the pathetic words: 
“Sir, there was no man who would put me in,” 
Christ with divine compassion in his eyes, 
And the exhaustless tenderness of love, . 
Pronounced the healing words, “ Arise and walk. 


How many linger by the springs of life 
Unconscious, waiting for the helping hand 

To lead their spirit as the crystal wave 

Of purer thoughts, and better, holier days, 

Some blindly wandering on the barren paths, 
Outside the vineyard where is fruit divine, 

Some deaf and dull to silver-voicéd truth, 

Whose tones are sweet above the hurrying world ; 
And some there are, who higher levels climb, 
Whose faltering feet would slip upon the mount, 
Were there not near some sweet, sustaining power, 
To energise anew the failing heart, 
And wake the sources of diviner strength. 
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So should we all, as far as pow’r is given, 

. .Make sweet the bitters of another’s fate 
By word, and deed, and sympathetic touch 
On chords vibrating in the human soul, 
Awake the harmony that in them lies, 
And take a little sadness from their strain. 
Be it not said by one who walked with us 
Within the limits of our common lot, 
“ I watched, O Lord, Probatica’s bright thrill, 
And there was no one who would put me in 

A. O'B. 


THE SUGAN EARL OF DESMOND—(concluston.) 


SELDOM or never since the English first set foot in Ireland had the 
“Irish rebels” such a fair prospect of success as in the early part of 
the year 160:. The continued triumphs of O’Neill in the North and 
of Desmond in the South roused even the most cowardly to action, and 
united all parties in the common cause. ‘It preyed on the hearts of 
the Queen and Privy Council like a consumption, that many of their 
people had been lost, and so much of their money and wealth con- 
sumed in carrying on the Irish war. The rebellion had almost reached 
that sum at which Her Majesty estimated the worth of Ireland.” Yet 
she determined to make one venture more and to stake her power in 
Ireland on the cast. A new Lord Deputy was needed; her choice 
fell on Sir Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, “a worthy and noble 
gentleman, endued with excellent parts as well of body as of mind.’”’* 
He had little knowledge of warfare; he was a ‘‘ bookish’ man, who 
loved to discuss abstruse points of theology. Tyrone, thinking he 
had little to fear from such an adversary, exulted at the choice of a 
commander ‘‘ who would lose the season of action while his breakfast 
was prepared.’’+ The Queen herself seems to have felt some diffi- 
dence in entrusting him with so important a charge, for the Earl of 
Ormond still continued to have the supreme military command. Her 
chief reliance seems to have been placed on Sir George Carew. The 
President of Munster had been slain in an encounter with Thomas 
Burke. Sir George Carew, brother to ‘‘that kingly undertaker who 
claimed the moiety of Desmond and met his death at Glenmalure,”’ 
was appointed in his place. Having served for some time in Ireland, 
first as Governor of Askeaton, and later as Lieutenant-General of 
the Ordnance, he was supposed to be experienced in the manner of 
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war practised by the Irish. Some years before he had murdered 
Owen O’Nasse, one of the “ mere Irish,” in the streets of Dublin, in 
broad daylight. Two English friends of his stood by while the murder 
was done, and some of his servants finished the affair with pistols and 
bullets. The murderers fled in all haste, no one knew whither. A 
jury had pronounced a verdict of wilful murder against him and his 
companions ;* but none the less, sixteen years after, the murderer re- 
turned to Ireland, high in favour with the Queen, the special friend of 
Sir Robert Cecil, and Lord President of Munster. On the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary they embarked at Beaumaris; two days after they made their entry 
into Dublin. Alarming news awaited them on their arrival; they 
found ‘a miserable torn State, utterly ruined by the war; the rebels 
swollen with pride by the manifest victories which almost in all 
encounters they had lately obtained.’’t . 

Carew's patent was duly made out on the 6th of March. “The 
tumultuous state of the province of Munster required the government 
of a person of judgment and experience; therefore the Queen made 
choice of her trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir George Carew, 
Knight, Lieutenant of the Ordnance in the realm of England, in 
whose wisdom, valour, fidelity, and circumspection she reposed trust, 
to be Lord Governor and President of the said province. His wages 
and entertainments would be / 133 6s. 8d. sterling, yearly; a guard 
and retinue of thirty horse and twenty foot should attend him. Special 
powers were given him to prosecute and oppress any rebels with sword 
and fire; and for the doing of the same, to levy as many of the Queen’s 
subjects as should seem to him convenient.” He should keep watch 
carefully over ‘‘ popish ecclesiastics;” for he was told that they laboured 
everywhere to pervert the ignorant from their loyalty, and where the ter- 
ror of their spiritual censures was not sufficient to drive the people-into 
actual rebellion, it yet restrained them from giving any assistance to the 
royalists.| On the 7th of April he set out from Dublin, attended by 
700 foot and 100 horse; on the 16th he reached Waterford ; there he 
was met by the Earl of Thomond,§ Lords Audley and Prior, and the 
Lord of Desies. On the 24th he reached Cork. Desiring to be 
“certified” of the state of the province which he was set over, he was 
told by Sir Henry Power that “ Munster was never more distempered, 
all the inhabitants of the country, except some few of the better sort, 
being in rebellion. On the rebels’ side there were at least 5,000 
Connaught bonaghts enlisted; the people were all bewitched with 
friars and Jesuits ; even the cities could not be relied on; most of the 
strongholds were in the possession of the Earl of Desmond.” A week 
later, from his own observation, he reported that of the rebels there 


® “Life of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p.251. ‘Pac. Hib.,” p. 3. pIbid., p. 7. 

§ This was Donough, fourth Earl of Thomond; he was a Protestant, having been 
brought up at the English Court. During the reigns of Elizabeth and James he ren- 
dered great services to the Crown. A monument in the Cathedral of Limerick com- 
memorates “his courage and loyalty,” for which “he was rewarded by the high and 
mighty monarchs, Queen Elizabeth and King James, above the nobility of his time.” 
See Lenihan, “ History of Limerick,” p. 595. 
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were 7,000 able, weaponed men; while the forces put at his disposal 
by the government amounted to no more than 3,000 foot and 250 
horse, of which number he could count in reality only on 1.740 to come 
into the field; at least 1,500 of her Majesty’s forces would be needed 
to keep Florence M‘Carthy and his friends in check.* Nothing was 
left him but to remain shut up in Cork, protected by its strong 
walls. 

What Carew could not effect by open force he determined to bring 
about by wile: he would try the uttermost of his wit and cunning, 
without committing the matter to the hazard of fortune. “i Discerning 
the war in Munster to be like a monster with many heads, he did 
think thus: if the heads themselves might be at variance they would 
prove the most fit instruments to ruin one another.”f The history of 
his administration, civil and military, has come down to us written 
by himself, and edited by his secretary, Thomas Stafford; it is 
given in full detail—a boasting record of shameless treachery and 
deceit. 

He first turned his attention to Florence M‘Carthy, that being 
under no fear of an attack from him, he might be able to employ all 
his forces against Desmond. By threats and entreaties, he obtained 
from Florence a vague promise of neutrality; he would never bear 
arms against her Majesty’s forces ‘‘ except his own territory was 
assaulted; his followers, also, would abstain from actual rebellion.” 
This was all Carew required for the present; ‘‘when Desmond was 
slain or banished, it would be an easy matter to teach M‘Carthy to 
speak in more submissive language.’{ Feeling sure of Florence’s 
neutrality, he determined to remain no longer shut up within the 
walls of Cork. He spread a report abroad that he purposed to set 
out for Limerick early in May; he would, on his way, lay waste the 
possessions of every one whom he should find in arms. Desmond 
prepared to give him a meeting: he mustered 1,600 of his own fol- 
lowers, and was joined by O’Connor with his bonaghts; they en- 
camped at Kilmore, between Mallow and Kilmallock. But the 
President thought it safer to remain in Cork. Desmond waited his 
coming for ten days, and then, for want of provisions, was obliged to 
disperse his forces. The governor of Kinsale led out a troop of horse 
and slew some of the wanderers ; he would have slain many more, had 
not Florence M‘Carthy given them timely warning of his approach. 
As the road to Limerick lay open, the President left Cork on the 21st 
of May, and advanced by slow marches towards Limerick. Pierce 
de Lacy, who held the Castle of Bruff, hearing of his approach, had 
set it on fire and fled. On the 25th he encamped near the Castle of 
Lough Gur; owing to its strength—it was built on an island sur- 
rounded by a deep lough—and the determination of its numerous 
garrison under the command of Desmond’s brother to defend it to 
the last, he thought it more prudent to pass it by and proceed on his 
way to Limerick. Owen Grome, “a stranger from the North,” betrayed 


* “Life of Florence M‘Carthy,” p. 363. + “Pac. Hib.,” p. 36. 
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one of the gates, and admitted the enemy ; / 60 was paid to baxam t“ -— 
President's order, and pardon granted him for his past offem= 
In the city the Earl of Thomond’s authority being H 
resistance, therefore, was offered to the entrance oí his friemas = 
allies. 

He next strove to win over Dermot O'Connor Don. He had >= 
left behind by O'Neill in Munster, in command of 1400 bonagn= 
mercenary troops, Northerns and Connaught men. By his prac=— - 
and valour he had won the esteem of his countrymen. He wes —. 
trusted friend of O'Neill. Though of humble birth, he had obta2-: 
in marriage the Lady Margaret, the daughter of Earl Gerald and ==- 
of the Tower Earl. She had been brought up for some time am--: 
the English, and ‘‘ stood reasonably well affected towards the gove-- 
ment.” It was only natural that she should hate the man who tz" 
seized on her brother's dignity and estates, that she should wish : 
see them restored to him whom she considered their nghtfal owz= 
O'Connor was a mercenary ; he would be ready to serve whoever F- - 
him best; he might be induced by the offer of a large sum of monev “:. 
do the Queen a service.” The Queen's favour, freedom for her brot=-- 
restoration to his honours—this was the bait held out to her. A tre” 
messenger was readily found to convey to her the tempting proposal ; :- 
found her “‘ fit to be wrought upon.” The terms were agreed on. A: 
soon as Desmond was seized and delivered into the President’s hand:. 
the captor should receive £ 1000 anda high commission in the Queen: 
service, “with other conditions of satisfaction to his wife and te 
brother.” O'Connor distrusted mere promises; “the President was 
unknown to him ;” he would have some more tangible pledge for th: 
punctual payment than the word of an English official, whose trade 
was treachery. ‘‘The Queen’s Archbishop of Cashel,” Miler Magrath. 
the apostate, came forward most opportunely. His spiritual duties 
were not extensive enough to engage all his activity; he was ever on 
the watch to promote the temporal interests of the Crown and of hi: 
own family. To save appearances, Magrath agreed that two of his 
sons should fall into an ambuscade prepared by O'Connor; thes 
were the sureties given for the payment. A fictitious letter was then 
written by the President to Desmond, in which he pretended to treat 
about the betrayal of O’Connor. This, in due course, was placed in 
O’Connor’s hands; he should pretend that he had intercepted it, and 
so was forced, in self-defence, to seize on his betrayer, unless he 
would suffer himself, wittingly and willingly, to be betrayed. 

When the plot was ready, O’Connor sent word to Desmond that 
he wished to confer with him about certain matters concerning the 
war. Some vague reports of the intended treachery had reached the 
ears .of Desmond; he therefore brought with him to the parley two 
hundred of his foot soldiers. O’Connor was accompanied by one 
hundred and fifty bonaghts. A dispute arose among the men ; this 
Desmond quelled by sending away his own followers to some distance. 
Suddenly he was seized by O’Connor, put on horseback, and conveyed 


*“ Pac, Hib.,” p. 45. 
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to the strong fortress of Castleishen.* There he was handed over to 
the Lady Margaret, to be delivered up in due time to the President. 
O’Connor, consulting for his own safety, left Castleishen, and shut 
himself up in Ballyallenan; from his place of refuge he wrote to the 
President, asking him to send for the prisoner, and hand over the sum 
of £1,000, as agreed on; his wife would go to Kilmallock and receive 
the money. She met the President, and told him that Castleishen 
was besieged by the rebels. Carew determined to make an attempt 
to raise the siege; but before his army had moved a mile, news came 
that the Earl had been rescued that morning. The report of his cap- 
ture had spread rapidly. His brother J ohn, Pierce de Lacy, the Knight 
of Kerry, the White Knight, and Mac Maurice of Kerry assembled 
their followers to the number of 4,000. ‘‘They were not long in con- 
sultation when they came to the resolution to divide themselves in 
four divisions for the four quarters of the Castle. They felt not the 
opposition they received, and they made little account of the numbers 
of their men who were killed, until at last they took the Castle from 
the wardens, and rescued the Earl in despite of them, without paying 
the price of his ransom, he himself without being wounded or losing 
a drop of blood. They extended mercy and protection to the 
warders.”f As the prisoner was not forthcoming, the President re- 
fused to pay the appointed sum. But O’Connor asserted that he had 
done his part, and would not give up the hostages. Magrath was 
forced to release his sons at his own cost. He complained bitterly to 
Cecil that ‘‘he had been compelled to pay £ 300 for their ransom, a 
sum that he was reduced to borrow, and to pay £ 30 for the loan 
of it.” 

‘‘The capture of the Earl soon spread abroad to the dishonour of 
Dermot O’Connor; and when the Earl came among his people, he 
gave warning to Dermot and to every Connaught man that was with 
him to quit the country. They set out for the West by the permission 
and protection of the President, carrying away with them from the 
country of the Geraldines much wealth, movable property, and 
cattle.”§ Coming to O’Shaughnessy’s country, they were attacked 
by Theobald Burke, who had the command of one hundred men in 
the Queen’s pay. O’Connor sought refuge in a church; this was 
burned over his head. He was taken prisoner, and the next morning 
executed, ‘‘to the great dishonour of her Majesty. The Lord Presi- 
dent was exceedingly angry.” || 

Failure did not deter Carew from prosecuting his cunning schemes. 
‘‘There was no man of account in all Munster whom the President 
had not oftentimes laboured about the taking of the reputed Earl, 
promising very bountiful and liberal rewards to all and any such as 
would draw a draught, whereby he might be got dead or alive. One 


w Castleishen, i. e. the Castle of the Little Fort; its remains are still visible in the 
townland of the same name, in the parish of Knocktemple, Co. Cork, not far from 
the borders of Limerick. 

t “Four Masters,” III., 2175. 3 “Life of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p. 297. 

§ “Four Masters,” TL, 2175. | “Life of Florence M‘Oarthy Mor,” p. 298. 
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Nugent, who had been in the employment of Norris, the late President 
of Munster, ‘Chad passed over to the rebels and become a most 
malicious and bloody traitor. Having spent his venom, he came to 
the President, and asked pardon for his former crimes. He was told 
that, inasmuch as his crimes had been extraordinary, he could not 
hope for pardon unless he sought to deserve it by extraordinary ser- 
vice. He promised not to be wanting in any one thing it lay in the 
power of one man to accomplish. In private he made offer, if he 
might be well recompensed, to ruin, in a short time, either the Su 
Earl or his brother. He was ordered to undertake the Earl’s brother, 
John, and for this purpose he was imprested with a horse, a pistol, 
some munition, and ten pounds in money.” He carefully watched 
his opportunity. As John FitzThomas was riding out from Loughgur 
to Aherlow, attended by only a few of his followers, among them one 
joan Coppinger, Nugent fell behind. He presented his pistol at 

itzThomas, well charged for the purpose with two bullets. Cop- 

inger snatched the weapon from his hand, and cried out: “Treason!” 
Nugent set spurs to his horse in the hope of making his escape; 
the horse, however, stumbled, and he was taken. ‘‘On examination 
he confessed his whole intent, which was, to have despatched John 
FitzThomas, and then to have posted to the Earl in secret to relate 
the particulars of his brother’s murder, and to execute as much upon 
him also; he acknowledged, too, that he did acquaint Carew with his 
enterprise.’ He met with the same well-deserved fate as O'Connor. 
His employer felt little sorrow at his untimely end. “Of his death,” 
he says, ‘‘there was no great loss, for he was a protected traitor.” 
Though the plot did not meet with the desired success, yet it was not 
quite in vain; “ forit did strike such fearful terror into the Sugan Earl 
and his brother, that the former acknowledged afterwards to the Presi- 
dent, that they never durst lodge together in one place or even serve 
at the head of their troops, for fear to be shot by some of their own 
men.’ * 

Redmund Burke, too, was “trafficked with.” Hopes were held 
out to him of obtaining the barony of Leitrim, of which he had been 
deprived by his uncle, the Earl of Clanrickarde. He withdrew the 
forces under his command from Connelloe to the eastern part of the 
county Limerick. Desmond besought him in vain to return, offering 
him an increase of pay. Tyrrell, suspecting that treachery was at 
work, retreated towards Ormond. . 

The speedy delivery of Desmond necessitated the active renewal 
of the war. In July, the President and the Earl of Thomond pro- 
ceeded along the north shore of the Shannon through Clare with a 
large body of troops. They crossed the river, and having obtained 
heavy ordnance from Limerick, took the Castle of Glin after two days’ 
siege. The capture of this place was followed by the most important 
results. O’Connor Kerry at once tendered his submission; the whole 
population of his territory were seized with such a panic, that they 
deserted their houses and fled southwards towards the river Mang.f 


#4 Pac, Hib,,” p. 83. + ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the O’Briens,” p. 241. 
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The President also took the strong castles of Askeaton, Licadoon, 
Tralee, and Ardfert. In these garrisons were placed, which at times 
sallied out and ravaged the surrounding country without mercy. Thus 
the garrison of Limerick ‘‘ burned and spoiled the O’Mulryan’s terri- 
tory, all the inhabitants thereof being notorious traitors.” 

A proclamation was issued, granting pardon to any of the southern 
rebels recommended by Carew to the Lord Deputy; James Fitz Thomas 
and his brother, Pierce de Lacy, and a few others were excepted. No 
less than four thousand persons availed themselves of this act of grace. 
The White Knight had already submitted. Another of the Desmond 
clan, the Knight of Kerry, came to the President, ‘‘ protesting his future 
loyalty with many vows.” The chiefs of Duhallow, M‘Auliffe and 
O'Keeffe, ‘‘made humble suit to be received into her Majesty’s 
gracious protection.” So, one by one, Desmond’s friends fell away, 
and “the faggot began to unloose which combined the rebellion in 
Munster.” O’Neill, hard pressed by Mountjoy in the North, was 
forced to recall all the forces he had left behind in Munster. The 
Earl’s army, that a short time before amounted to eight thousand 
fighting men, had now dwindled down to some six hundred. With 
these he retired to the mountain fastnesses of Kerry; he was pursued 
by Sir Charles Wilmot, and obliged to retreat through Connelloe 
towards Aherlow. The governor of Kilmallock got word of his 
approach, and ordered Captain Graeme, “the best captain of horse 
in the kingdom,” to lead out his soldiers and pursue the fugitives ; 
the foot would follow after. The sudden charge created a panic 
among the Earl’s followers; their stores, ammunition, and guns were 
captured; about two hundred were slain; the survivors fled in all 
directions. Desmond, with his brother, Pierce de Lacy, and a few 
others, sought refuge in Ormond. There he lurked, with Dermot 
Magrath, ‘‘the Pope’s Bishop of Cork,” in the woods and caves, 
sometimes in Aherlow, sometimes in Drumfinnan. 

Carew’s success seemed all but complete. James FitzThomas, “the 
- greatest pillar the Pope ever had in Ireland, Tyrone excepted,” was 
almost in his grasp. Yet, at the very moment when his labours 
appeared to have reached their end, he wrote in great alarm to Cecil: 
“é Even if this traitor were taken or slain, yet the rebellion is not 
ended; for these Munster rebels will establish another Robin Hood 
in his room, and so in sequence as long as there is a Geraldine in 
Ireland. Whoever knoweth this kingdom and people must confess 
that to conquer the same and them by the sword is impossible. And 
I do verily believe that all the treasure of England will be consumed 
in that work, except other additions of help be ministered unto it. — 
The fair way that tam in towards the finishing of the heavy task will 
receive some speedy and rough impediment, unless my advice in 
sending the young Earl of Desmond hither may be followed.’’* :The 
Queen hated the whole Geraldine race; she was afraid, too, that 
“Tyrone might laugh at her double, as he had done already at the 
going over of Sir Arthur O’Neill, whom he called ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 


* Dublin Review, 1861, p. 516. 
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Earl, that cannot command a hundred kerne.” After delay and 
doubt, “ being most hard to be drawn into it,” she consented to try 
this strange experiment: In October, she wrote to the President that 
at last she had determined to send over James FitzThomas into Mun- 
ster. “ He should come asa free man, without any mark of a prisoner. 
His good nature and disposition to gratefulness, together with the 
orderly course to be observed in the raising and disposing of his for- 
tune, would secure his allegiance. Yet true and wise ways should be 
taken that he might not escape.” ‘‘ Blame,” wrote Cecil to Carew, 
“shall never betyde you for any cautions, how curious soever, in the 
managing of this puer male cinctus. Whatever you shall do to abridge 
him, which you shall say to be done out of prudence, shall never be 
imputed to you as a fault, but exceedingly commended by the Queen. 
You may either apostate somebody to seek to withdraw him, who 
may betray him to you, or some may be found to accuse him, and it 
may be sufficient reason for you to remand him or to restrain him.”e 
The letters patent were made out, raising him to the title and dignity 
of Earl of Desmond, ‘‘ though his blood was attainted by his father’s 
unutterable treason.”’ 

The Tower Earl—for by this name he is known in Irish history— 
was thirty years of age when he was allowed to leave his prison. Of 
that time he had spent far the greater part—more than twenty years— 
in the Tower of London. ‘Young in years, yet old in misery, since 
his infancy he had never breathed the free air of heaven, his sole 
crime being that he was the unfortunate son of a faulty father.”f He 
was confided to the tender care of Captain Price, “ an honest, discreet 
gentleman,” of Miler Magrath, and of Patrick Crosby. About the 
middle of October, he set sail from Bristol; he landed at Youghal, 
and from thence proceeded to Cork. “ At his entry into the town 
there was great and wonderful alacrity, rejoicing of the people, both 
men, women, and children, and so mighty crying and pressing 
about him, that a great number was overrun in the streets, striving 
who should first come near him.” The account of his “progress” 
through the Desmond territory is best given in Carew’s own words:— 

“It was thought by all men that the coming of this young lord into Ireland 
‘would have bred an absolute revolt of all the followers of the house of Desmond 
from James FitzThomas, but it proved of no such consequence. For the President, 
to make trial of the young Earl’s kindred and followers, consented that he should 
make a journey from Mallow into the county of Limerick, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel,f and Master Boyle, clerk of the Council.§ They came to Kilmal- 
lock on a Saturday, in the evening ; and by the way and at their entry into the town 
there was a concurrence of people, insomuch as all the streets, doors, and windows, 
yea, the very gutters and tops of the houses were so filled with them as if they came 
to see him whom God had sent to be that comfort and delight to their hearts and souls 
most desired ; and they welcomed him with all the expressions of joy, every one throw- 
ing upon him wheat and salt, an ancient ceremony used in that province upon the elec- 


tion of their new officers as a prediction of future peace and plenty, That night the Earl 
was invited to supper at Sir George Thornton’s, who then kept his house at Ki ock, 


* Dublin Review, 1861, p. §26. + James FitzThomas to Cecil, :d2¢., 515. 
Miler Magrath ; he was reconciled to the Church shortly before he di 
Afterwards Earl of Cork, , 
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and although the Earl had a guard of soldiers, which made a lane from his lodgings 
to Sir George Thornton’s house, yet the confluence of people that flocked thither to 
see him was so great, as in an hour he could not make his passage through 
the crowd ; and after supper he had the like encounters at his return to his lodgings. 
The next day being Sunday, the Earl went to the (Protestant) Church to hear divine 
service, and all the way his country people used loud and rude dehortations to keep 
him from church, to which he lent a deaf ear; but after service and the sermon were 
ended, coming forth from the church, he was railed at and spat upon by those that 
before his going to church were so desirous to see and salute him ;* insomuch that 
after the public expression of his religion, the town was cleared of that multitude of 
strangers, and the Earl from thenceforward might walk as quietly and freely in the 
town, as little followed or regarded as any other gentleman. This true relation I 
make, that all may observe how hateful our religion and the professors thereof are to 
the ruder sort of people in that kingdom; for, from thenceforth, none of his father’s 
followers, except some few of the meaner sort of freeholders, resorted unto him. 
The truth is, his religion, being Protestant, was the only cause that bred this coyness 
in them all; for if he had been a Romish Catholic, the hearts and knees of all degrees 
in the province would have bowed unto him.” t 


Little good came of the journey. ‘‘ Though no man living had 
a more willing desire to serve her Majesty,” yet in the time of his 
being in Ireland, not one rebel did for his sake submit himself to her 
Majesty. Castlemaine was surrendered, “not through love of the 
comer, but for a solid bribe.” This was all the service he did or 
could do during his abode in Ireland. He wrote to Cecil, asking to 
be allowed to return to England: “I find I can do nothing; J am 
contemptible to the country.” At the end of March, he set sail, and 
landed at Minarde, in Somersetshire. He made his way to London ; 
there he pined away in poverty, “not knowing whither to turn in his 
necessities, an humble suitor for money, for lands, for anything, 
declaring that in no one could her Highness’s charity shine more per- 
fectly.”{ Early in the following year he died. 

Meantime, James, the Sugan Earl, wandered from place to place, 
““not daring to trust himself again to the haunts of men.” His brother 
and Pierce de Lacy had gone to Ulster to sue for aid from O’Neill; of 
his followers there remained to him no one save a poor harper, Der- 
mot O’Dugan. The President had word each day where he lodged the 
night before, “ but never till he had departed and left the place ;” for 
such was the general affection for him that no one of his people could 
be found to betray him. Lord Barry was in the Queen's service; he 
kept about a hundred men in pay, and employed them as the Presi- 
dent directed. Knowing that O’Dugan visited the Earl at times in 
his place of concealment, he ordered a watch to be set on his move- 
ments. The soldiers tracked him to the spot; Desmond, hearing 
their shouts, started up and fled. His affectionate follower, at the 
hazard of his life, left the wood, “with the lapwing’s policy,” and 
favoured his master’s escape. A cloak that he had left behind, proved 
that he was not far off; the soldiers continued the pursuit, perhaps 
with no real desire to apprehend him; for they suffered him to take 
shelter in the lands of the White Knight. Barry was much grieved 


* Cox Days, “ they cursed him and spat upon him,” 
t “ Pac, Hib..”” p. 163. 
4 James FitzThomas to Cecil in Dublin Review, 1862, p. 20. 
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that the precious prize had escaped his hands. Glad of an occasiom 
of complaint against one whom he hated, he hastened to the Presi- 
dent, and charged the White Knight and his people with treachery- 
The White Knight, who had already submitted, received a summons 
to attend the President without delay ; he was sharply rebuked for his 
negligence, and told that he stood engaged for his followers, and his 

life and fortune should answer for their default. Alarmed at the threat, 

he besought the President to suspend judgment for a few days, “vowing 
on his soul that if the said Desmond were in the country, he would give 

the President a good account of him alive or dead; otherwise he was con- 

tented that both his lands and his goods should remain at the Queen’s 
mercy.”* As soon as he had returned home, he promised to give him 

who would bring him word where James FitzThomas was, fifty pounds 
in money, and a ploughland to him and his heirs for ever. So eager 
was he in the pursuit that he wrote to Carew, “ he would take no rest, 
for he thought if any other should take him, his heart would break.’’f 
One of his followers, who loved him dearly, compassionating the per- 
plexity he was in, said: ‘Follow me, and I will take you to where he 
is.” Unwilling to lose the opportunity, and “seeing it pleased God 
to send him such good news,” he repaired to a cave in the mountain 
of Slieve Gort, with a very few companions. ‘‘ Being outside the cave, 
he sent down three or four men, who, finding there James FitzThomas, 
he came forth and put him in mind of his kindred, and prayed him 
not to remember any harm done him before, and promised to make 
great amends, with many other unreasonable offers.” He was told 
he was her Majesty’s prisoner ; he was then ‘seized and conducted to 
the Castle of Kilvenny. News was sent to the governor of Kilmallock 
of the capture; he despatched Captain Slingsby with a company of 
soldiers, to escort the prisoner to Cork. “The President having thus 
gotten his long-desired prey, not adventuring to have him kept in the 
town, appointed him lodging and a keeper within Shandon Castle,” 
where he was kept in irons, “ out of which he could not be trusted to 
be kept, being a man the most generally loved of all sorts, as well in 
the town as in the country.”f 

é 'Twas the White Knight that sold him—his flesh and his blood! 
A FitzGerald betrayed the FitzGerald.”§ 


He had been promised £400 as the reward of his treachery; he re~ 
ceived £1,000 for the service.|| “There is no anger but abates,” ex- 
claims an Irish bard, “except the anger of God against the Clan 
Fitzgibbon 1° 


# « Pac. Hib.,” p. 239. t “Life of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p. 321. 

Carew to the Privy Council in “The Life of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p. 322. 

‘‘Tnisfail,” by Aubrey de Vere. | “ Pac. Hib.,”’ p. 242. 

John of Callan, so called because he was slain there in 1261, was the common 
ancestor of the Earls of Desmond, and of the White Knight. In return for betraying 
Desmond, he was allowed to transmit his property to his only daughter and heiress, 
contrary to the usual descent of Knights’ Fees in Ireland. She married the cele- 
brated Irish Secretary, Sir Ge Fenton, from which marriage the Earl of Kings- 
ton descends. When George IV, visited Ireland in 1821, the Earl of Kingston 
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While he was a prisoner at Shandon, he was frequently brought 
before the President and Council, and there examined “upon such 
particulars as they thought most material for the advancement of the 
present service ; and among the rest “ they questioned him concerning 
the principal motives that induced the late rebellion in Munster. He 
answered that the foundation was principally religion, the encroaching 
of the undertakers, the general fears conceived of the safety of their 
lives.” He had “the favour” to have pen and ink allowed him in his 
prison. What he said or what he wrote has come down to us through 
those whose interest it was to blacken his character to the utmost; 
we will, then, pass it over in silence. 

Carew at first wished to send “the arch-traitor to England; he 
held it to be very dangerous to continue him long in Ireland, being 
so exceedingly beloved. But upon better consideration, he stayed 
for a time, in order to avoid all inconveniences that might happen. 
If he died before the trial, the Queen could not be interested in his 
lands, and his brother John was not debarred by law from the title to 
the Earldom of Desmond.” For these reasons he determined to have 
him arraigned and judged, and then sent to England; and as a man 
condemned in Ireland could not, by the ordinary course of law, upon 
the same indictment, be executed in England, he purposed to send 
with him two or three indictments, ready drawn with sufficient matter, 
by which he might there be at all times arraigned.* In due time he 
was tried at an assizes held at Cork for that purpose, convicted and 
adjudged to be executed “ as a notorious traitor.” In August, he was 
sent to London, in company with Florence M‘Carthy. Cecil’s ‘fingers 
tickled to hang him,’’t but Carew recommended patience as the wiser 
course. “ His brother was in the province, not followed by many, 
which grows out of a respect which the followers have in harming 
him in the Tower; but when the rebellion in Munster was extinguished, 
to make him a fair example there were no error.” The two prisoners, 
by order of the Privy Council, were shown the Tower ‘‘as their house 
of eating and sleeping from that forward to the time of their death.” 
How long Desmond languished there we don’t know; whether for 
seven years, as O’Daly says,{ or eight or twelve, as others assert. The 
only record of his existence, from that moment, is found in the 
“ Account of Sir John Peyton, Lieutenant of her Majesty’s Tower, for 
one quarter, from St. Michael’s Day, 1602, till the feast of the Birth 
of our Lord, next :— 

“For James Mac Thomas, 7 
! “i id time at £3 per week, physic, surgeon, and watcher with him in his 
unacy.’”’ 


claimed to be allowed a place on public occasions as “the White Knight,” in com- 
pany with the Knight of Kerry, His claim was successfully opposed by W. Vesey 
itzgerald, who was afterw: created Baron Fitzgerald of Desmond and of Olan- 
gibbon. See the “ Ulster Journal of Archzology,” vol. vi. 
# ** Pac, Hib.,” p. 245. 
¢ Carew to Cecil, in “Life of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p. 335. 
i: History of the Geraldines,” p. 116. 
’ ó “ Léfe of Florence M‘Carthy Mor,” p. 344. 
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His brother John fled into Spain, and lived there for some years, 
but in a:fashion ill-suited to his noble birth. He died, leaving a son, 
Gerald, who, at the instance of Dominick O’Daly, was promoted to 
the rank of count. The scanty pension allowed him was not equal 
to the dignity which belonged to the heir of Desmond. Choosing 
rather to trust to fortune, he left Spain abruptly, and taking service 
in the army of the Emperor of Germany, he served bravely and well 
for three years. The town which he commanded was besieged; he 
was called on to surrender ; this he refused to do, choosing rather to 
die of starvation than betray his trust.* With him ended ‘‘a noble 
race, an ancient family, descended out of the loins of princes.” 


In 1619, the title was revived by James I., and conferred on his 
fatourite, Sir George Preston, whose wife, the Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
was thought to be, in right of her grandmother, heir-general of the 
Desmonds. Preston left an only daughter. The King determined 
that she should marry Sir George Fielding, second son of the Earl of 
Denbigh, and in view of the marriage, created him Earl of Desmond ; 
but the lady’s choice fell on Lord Thurles, afterwards Duke of 
Ormond.t Hence, the title is now held by one who is in no way 
related to the Desmonds. DM 


GONE FROM EARTH. 


TARS are shining over the sea— 
Where is she? oh! where is she P 
Swept away on the winter wind, 
Leaving the rain and the mist behind. - 


Hyacinths white were by her head, 
She lay so still on the ghostly bed— 
Ghostly bed with its pillars grim, 
Cover of snow and hangings dim. 


Stars are shining over the sea, 

Where is she? oh! where is she? 
Hurried away on the winter’s breath— 
The world is blank and full of death. 


Where is she, with her spirit-eyes? 
The lamps are lit in the dusky skies : 
I see them glimmer afar, afar— 

I journey toward the evening star. 


Beautiful gate of a distant heaven ! 
Ever towards thee my soul is driven. 
Voices are crying, “Come, oh! come!” 
I struggle to reach the spirit-home. 


. A. D. 
* O’Daly, “ History of the Geraldines,’’ p. 116. 
t Harl, MSS., 1373, quoted in “ The History of Kerry,” by Miss Cusack, p, 228. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE ASSUMPTION. 


I 


HE great outlines of the devotion to the Mother of God are 
clearly traced in the early monuments of Christian tradition. 
Almost at the start of Christianity we find, to borrow Dr. Newman’s 
words, the ever-blessed immaculate Mother of God exercising her 
Office as advocate of sinners, standing by the sacrifice as she stood by 
tthe cross, and offering up and applying its infinite merits and incom- 
municable virtue in union with priest and people. Moreover, the 
sweet image of Mary clasping her Child to her bosom cheered our 
first fathers in the faith within those dark retreats to which the 
malice of a world, rendered savage by corruption, had driven 
them for refuge. Virgin-Mother and Child-God have ever been, 
and shall ever be, together enshrined in the hearts of the faithful, 
just as they have been from the beginning together assailed by the 
mocking blasphemies of the pagan, and the subtle malice of the 
heretic. 

The doctrine concerning Mary’s privileges forms, in a true sense, 
the rampart of the mystery of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
She defends in the Church militant the dogma of her Son’s two 
Natures united in one Divine Person, as of old she protected Him in 
his infancy from the rage of the tyrant Herod. The Council of Ephesus 
vindicates the mystery of the Incarnation by declaring Mary Zheofokos. 
She conceived the Son of God; she brought forth the Son of God ; 
she is God’s own true Mother. The simplest child can see that the 
only Son of God’s Mother must needs be God. We might pursue the 
same train of thought with respect to her virginal Maternity. Her per- 
petual Virginity which the Holy Ghost miraculously crowned with the 
honours of motherhood, removes all notion of mere human origin from 
the Blessed Fruit of herwomb. Thus her virginal and divine maternity 
illustrates and manifests the Godhead and Manhood of Jesus Christ. 
And hence that gentle form, crowned with the mystic lily and the red 
rose, and folding the little Babe with loving arms, draws us nigher to 
the Word Incarnate by filling our hearts with the freshness, the 
beauty, the sinlessness, the unspeakable dignity of his Maiden 
Mother. 

To the Divine Motherhood the other privileges of Mary may, in 
some sort, be referred, since they either prepare the way for that sub- 
lime office or flow from it almost as natural consequences. The great 
fact that Mary conceived the Son of God, that the Eternal Word did 
not shrink from the Virgin’s womb, is the mystery of mysteries, the 
crown and sum of all the great things which He who is mighty hath 
wrought in her behalf. 
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As the perception of this grand truth, and of the simple ideas 
which group themselves around it, grew in depth and keenness, the 
other privileges of her who is full of grace come out before the mind 
in bolder relief. Jesus shed his light around his Blessed Mother, and 
the faithful followed its course, now to the wdéndrous message of 
Gabriel by which she became the Mother of God, now to the foot 
of the cross where she became the Mother of men. But more slowly 
did they trace that divine light as it shone on the beginning and on 
the end of Mary’s mortal course. It shone of old as it shines now— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever—but the Holy Ghost turned 
the eyes of the faithful to Jesus and Mary united, before He led them 
to gaze on the solitary figure of Mary, as she came forth from the 
hands of the Most High, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, gleaming 
with innocence and grace; or, again, as she went back to the Maker’s 
hands who made her so peerless, with the soul which knew not sin, 
and the virginal body which defied corruption. 

Our hearts swell with joy as we ponder on the grand hymn of 
praise in which Pius IX. proclaimed our Lady’s exemption from the 
sad heritage of Adam’s children. By a miracle of redeeming mercy 
she is sanctified before sin had time to enter her soul. She rises in 
brightness and beauty, so that we naturally expect her setting to be 
even as her rising, and that clouds and darkness shall never settle 
permanently around aught so radiant and so fair. 

That the Mother of God is in heaven both in body and in soul, is 
a truth so dear to every Catholic heart that few would have the hardi- 
hood to call it in question. It is not what sometimes is by courtesy. 
called a pious belief, that isto say, a mere opinion which might, per- 
haps, edify the simple, but which has no foundation in sound doctrine.* 
On the contrary, the belief in the anticipated resurrection of our Lady 
is spread so far and wide among pastors and people, and is so closely 
bound up with the other truths which faith teaches concerning her 
privileges, that any denial of it would imply that the gainsayer 
heeded not the practical teaching of the Church, and had yet 
great way to make in the knowledge and love of the Mother of God. 

The scope of this paper does not permit us to do more than point 
out the theological foundations on which this doctrine is based. 
They are the following. The Feast of the Assumption has been kept 
in both the Eastern and Western Churches for more than a thousand 

ears, as the liturgies, calendars, and several martyrologies testify. 

rom the eighth century we have the homilies and panegyrics of 
many of the greatest saints in the East and in the West explaining this 
doctrine of the Assumption of our Lady in body and soul into heaven. 
We then find it pass from the Fathers to the Scholastics, by whom it 
was generally received. Suarez could say, in his day, that it was so 
widely spread through the Church that no pious Catholic could call it 
in question ; and that, though it was not of faith, yet it had the same 
degree of certainty as the doctrine (since defined) of the Immaculate 
Conception. Benedict XIV. roundly asserts that all theologians hold 


* A pious belief usually, indeed, means more than this. 
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3t. The definition of the Immaculate Conception has given new force 
to the arguments in its favour. Hence, theologians generally brand 
the opposite opinion with the censure of temerity or error. All these 
arguments show what is the universal and ordinary practical teaching 
of the Church on the matter. If this ordinary magisterium had pro- 
posed it as having been divinely revealed, it would, then, be of divine 
and Catholic faith according to the definition of the Vatican Council. 
It has not done so. However, when the ordinary and universal magis- 
terium of the Church proposes something, not precisely as having 
been formally revealed, but yet as belonging to the order of religious 
truth, there is then, according to the Catholic Doctors, a sure guarantee. 
against error. 

These principles furnish a reply to the difficulties against the 
Assumption which were urged by Tillemont, Launoy, and those who 
in the last century followed the same dangerous line. They tried to 
make out that the doctrine was founded merely on those spiritual 
romances known by the name of apocrypha, and that, as these docu- 
ments are spurious, the doctrine must fall to the ground. We admit 
that a historian, if he confine himself within the limits of his own 
science, would find it no easy matter to draw out a convincing proof 
for the Assumption. But the same fact may fall within the domain 
of history and of theology. Now, as theology has means of attaining 
truth distinct from those of history, it reaches to facts to which history 
cannot come, almost in the same way as one sense detects what another 
cannot. It is not upon the apocrypha that the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion is grounded, but upon the general sentiment of the Church, mani- 
fested by the several documents I mentioned already. Nor does this 
general belief touch the circumstances narrated in the apocrypha. It 
is disputed where the Blessed Virgin died, whether at Ephesus or 

erusalem; what was the year of her death; how long she remained 
i the tomb; who were the witnesses of her resurrection, and what 
circumstances attended it. But the universal sentiment is, that she rose 
from death to live in glory ; and that general sentiment of the Church 
is never deceived in the matter of religious truth. Hence, it came to 
pass that the arguments urged by the opponents of this doctrine made 
a momentary splash, like a stone cast into a tranquil stream, but yet 
a little while, and all was as bright and calm as if they had never 
been known. 

In order to show that this doctrine belongs to the order of religious 
truth, we shall now bring together some of the theological reasons 
with which it has been proposed in the course of Catholic tradition. 
These reasons have considerable force if they be well pondered. It 
Is not required, however, for the argument that they prove the neces- 
sity of the Assumption by themselves. If they closely link the Assump- 
tion with other religious truths, and exhibit it as their fitting counterpart 
and evolution, it is clear that those who proposed the Assumption 
with such reasons regarded it as being in the same order as the reasons 
themselves. These will throw some light, too, on the bearing of the 
Assumption on the other privileges of Mary, and perhaps make us 
better disposed to follow the sweet admonition which the Poet of the 
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Schools represents himself as receiving in Paradise from the lips oí 
St. Bernard (Parad., xxxv., 85) :— 


“ Riguarda ormai nella faccia ch’ a Cristo 
Pid s’assomiglia, ché la sua chiarezza 
Sola ti pud disporre a vedder Cristo.”* 


One of the great traditional ideas concerning Mary is, that she s 
the New Eve sharing in the privileges of the New Adam, as Our first 
mother shared in the privileges of our first father. The first Eve, 
virgin and innocent, shared in the immortality proper to the frst 
Adam. According to St. Augustine, this gift consisted in posse non 
mort, that is, in the power of warding off death as long as innocence 
was preserved. Another immortality belonged to the New Adam. 
He was not to keep Death for ever at arm’s length, but rather, whilst 
yielding to his power, to rob him of his victory. But in what consists 
this victory if not in making the human frame pass through corruption 
to its primitive dust? It is only when that dust shall have been re- 
assumed, when what is mortal shall have put on immortality, and what 
is corruptible shall have put on glory and incorruption, that shail 
come to pass the saying that is written: “Death, where is thy wic- 
tory?’ Now, through the merits of Christ, even we are to share 1 
this victory at the end of the world, as by the sin of Adam we have 
all been brought under the yoke of death. Moreover, the extent to 
which we are to share in the triumph over death is measured accord- 
ing to the closeness of our union with Jesus Christ. Christ is the first 
fruits of the resurrection, and then every one in his order. The New 
Eve is united to the New Adam, not according to the order of our 
fallen race, but according to an order that is proper to herself alone- 
She is joined to Him in the closest bands of kindred, in the closest 
bands of charity, Nature and grace combined to render the order 
of her union with Him such as can never be equalled in kind or degree; 
and both claim a singular and exceptional participation in the pmvi- 
lege of his immortality. 


II. 


The holiness of Mary’s virginal body seems, also, to claim at the 
hands of her Divine Son that special honour and reverence impli 
in the Assumption. As she was destined to give of her substance a 
human frame to the Eternal Word, her pure flesh was sanctified and 
dedicated to God by a most special consecration. The holiness of 
the Sacred Body of Jesus Christ was, according to the holy Fathers, 
sufficient to ward off decay, and to claim a glorious resurrection from 
the Almighty. It is true that the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ is 
anointed with the holiness of the Godhead, to which it was inseparably 


w ‘© Look now into the face that unto Christ 
Hath most resemblance, for z¢s brightness only 


Is able to prepare thee to see Christ.” 
P (Longfellow's Translation.) 
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united in the Incarnation, and that, on this account, the sanctity 
of Mary must, of necessity, be infinitely less; yet it is, nevertheless, 
so perfect and so peerless as to guard her sacred flesh from the ravage 
of the tomb. 

The holy Fathers speak of her as the living temple of the Most. 
High, the holy tabernacle of the Most Blessed Trinity, the living ark 
of the Covenant, fashioned of incorruptible wood, and overlaid with 
the purest gold. They also apply to her those passages of the Old 
Testament, which describe the glories of the Eternal Word and his. 
procession from the bosom of the Eternal Father. St. Ephrem re- 
sumes the Catholic doctrine when he cries out in one of his beautiful 
poems: “Thou (Christ) and thy Mother are indeed passing fair, for 
in Thee, Lord, there is no spot, nor any stain in thy Mother!” This. 
freedom from all stain, beginning in her Immaculate Conception, and 
persevering through her whole life in the perfect obedience of sense 
to reason, and reason to grace, though it does not keep away death, 
to which even her Son submitted, preserves her from death’s dreadful 
sequel. Corruption is, in the moral order, the fit penalty of concupis- 
cence, the medicinal humiliation of all proud and rebellious flesh. 
Hence, the all-pure and sacred body of Mary was exempted from 
that law under which all mere earthly beauty fades and withers into 
dust. 

Our next argument is taken from analogy. About this species of 
argument St. Francis de Sales has a pretty story. A Calvinist preacher: 
was working hard, and not unsuccessfully, to keep back those who at 
Thonon were seriously minded to return to the Church of their fathers. 
According to him, analogy was altogether on the Protestant side, and 
he defied any Catholic to meet him on that ground. St. Francis wrote 
a little work on the Creed to show that this fearful-looking weapon 
was, in the minister’s hands, a mere sword of wood; or, to drop meta- 
phor, that the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ. 
in the Holy Eucharist did not ‘‘ destroy the symbol and the analogy 
of faith.” “For,” adds the saint, ‘‘ the minister affected to use the 
word analogy, not understood by his hearers, in order to appear mighty 
learned.” . 

As we have other intentions, we will try to give some illustrations. 
of what is meant by this analogy or proportion. Poets sometimes 
take an unfair advantage of our simplicity. They begin a beautiful 
description, moving onward with harmony and grace towards the com- 
plete portaiture of some grand idea, but when our fancy is warmed, 
and expectation is at its height, they let us down to something ve 
commonplace indeed. They may smile at us when we cry out wit 
Desdemona, *‘O most lame and impotent conclusion!” but we cannot 
help feeling, all the same, that we have been hardly dealt with. They 
succeed in entrapping us, because we love proportion between part. 
and part, and appreciate whatever is rendered perfect by symmetrical 
evolution according to a uniform type. We require, then, in true and 
serious art, harmony and proportion between the colours, lights, shades, 
and forms, which make up a picture, whether painted with pen or 
pencil. If we turn from art, which Dante quaintly calls, “ God's. 
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grandchild,” to Nature, which is his child, we can trace similar laws 
of proportion in theworks of Him who, in the old Christian language, 
is styled the Great Artist. Every one of his works is perfectly disposed, 
after its kind, according to number, weight, and measure. [In the 
higher forms of life, the different parts which go to make up an organ- 
ised being are so manifestly in accordance with each other, and con- 
spire so harmoniously to the perfection of the whole, that those who 
have studied the laws of the Bivine Art in the works of Nature can, 
from a few chance fragments, delineate the complete type of a species 
hitherto unknown. 

The world of Grace, which pre-supposes Nature, is ordered accord- 
ing to the laws of a more perfect harmony. Faith opens to our mental 
eye regions of wondrous beauty and variety, wherein the Divine Wis- 
dom disporting Itself, reacheth, in a more excellent way, from end to 
end mightily, and disposeth all things sweetly. In this fair world 
Mary is the masterpiece of the divine hand. If, then, we can discern 
some of the rich tints which glow in that gracious figure, and trace, 
through part of their course, the lines which portray the Mother of 
God, as they move on in perfect grace, beauty, and loveliness, we 
can well perceive what would be out of harmony with the perfection 
which they inclose, though our mind faints in the effort to conceive 
the hidden splendour which they promise. If we examine the grand 
outlines of Mary’s excellence, we find that they proceed in such sort 
as to include whatever is perfect in nature and grace, and to avoid 
even the shadow of whatever is harsh and unseemly. She springs in 
the natural course from Adam, yet she is no child of wrath. She 
possesses our nature in its fulness, yet never felt our nature’s wounds. 
Whilst others grope in ignorance, faint in well-doing, tum shuddering 
from the right path on encountering obstacles, in order to follow. at 
least for some moments, the slippery road which winds down to the 
abyss, Mary progresses always by the narrow way, her mind ever 
basking in the light of God, her heart filled with love, with modesty, 
purity, and peace continually guiding her heavepward steps. She 
joins the marriage bond to the sacred vow of virginity, and maternal 
fruitfulness to the flower of maiden integrity. She is the handmaid 
of the Lord, his creature, and yet his mother. Must we not add that, 
though yielding to death, she conquers him in the tomb, by rising in 
renewed. youth to soar like the eagle above the clouds to the blissful 
kingdom where her Son reigns in glory? No other end is worthy of 
her Maker. No other end is worthy of her whom the Church repre- 
sents as the living image of Eternal Wisdom—‘“I am the mother of 
fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope. In me is 
all the grace of the way and of the truth, in me is all hope of life and 
of virtue. Come over to me all ye that desire me and be filled with 
my fruits. For my spirit is sweet above honey, and my inheritance 
above honey and the honeycomb. My memory is unto everlasting 
generations.”’* 


* Ecclesiasticus, xxiv. 
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Along with the arguments already given, we might bring forward 
several others from the inexhaustible sources of Christian tradition 
concerning Mary’s privileges. In order, however, not to pursue the 
matter too far, we shall touch on only two more. Mary, by reason of 
her stainless origin, was exempt from the other penalties of original 
sin, or shared in them only after the fashion in which they were 
assumed by her Divine Son. Hence, we cannot admit without clear 
proof, and proof there is none, that she fell under that part of the 
primal curse: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

Finally, Mary’s plenitude of grace and mercy requires as its meet 
recompense the plenitude of glory. And glory cannot be complete in 
all its perfection if body and soul are not knit together in the same 
life of happiness. A little reflection will enable us to take in the 
force of this argument. Our Divine Lord represents the pursuit of 
eternal life as a species of traffic, and bids men trade till He come. 
“The capital with which we are furnished is his grace, and our business, 
if we may so speak, prospers in proportion to the extent of our capital, 
and the amount of vigorous, persevering labour we employ in turning 
it to advantage. Consequently, our great affair progresses in the com- 
pound ratio of God's graces and our own efforts. Let us examine 
each of these elements as they are found in ever-blessed Mary. 

In comparison with her, even the greatest saints have been slack 
in their work. Some of them have been for years held back by a 
hankering after the folly of the world; in all, the sluggishness of the 
body weighed down the soul, and clogged its. heavenly aspirings ; 
none, s¢ far as we know, were always so perfectly on their guard as 
for a lifetime to resist the bent of nature towards sin. According to 
the Cogncil of Trent, it is Mary's special privilege never to have given 
the slifrhtest offence to her Maker; and nowhere is it authentically 
record¢d that any of the saints have been similarly favoured. Mary 
knew #0 sin, and lost no time. Nature in her perfectly recovered the 
strength for doing good with which it was originally endowed. More- 
over, 8he was endowed with the plenitude of grace in order to make 
her w@rthy, as far as a creature can be, of an office whose sublime 
grandfur fills heaven and earth with wonder. All these stupendous 
gifts ghe turned to the best account, so that her soul, without ceasing, 
magnified the Lord, until her sweetness and purity and gentle loving- 
ness @rew Him down from the seat of his glory to nestle as a little 
‘Childjin her bosom. It is no wonder, then, that she began far beyond 
wherá other creatures end; that the treasure of her merit transcends 
the ugited hoardings of men and angels; that her worth outprices the 
whole universe of creatures; that she is addressed by the Spouse as 
his bégutiful one, his only love, and foreshadowed by the mystic city, 
whos@ foundations are in the holy mountains, and whose gates the 
Lord Wweth above all the tabernacles of Jacob. 

Ang doth He hunger to crown her with the crown of immortality ? 
‘‘Arisey’ He saith, ‘‘make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come. The winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. The 
flowers have appeared in our land, the time of pruning is come- 


} 
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the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: the fig-tree hath put forth 
her green figs: the vines in flower yield their sweet smell. Arise, my 
love, my beautiful one, and come. My dove in the clefts of the rock, 
in the hollow places of the wall, show me thy face, let thy voice sound 
in my ears, for thy voice is sweet and thy face comely” (Cas. ii.) 

So are they joined in glory, the Man and the Woman, the Virgin 
and her Seed; the Man who ransomed us with his own dear blood, 
the Woman who, for our sake, consented to the payment of that dread 
price: Jesus, who won the daily bread by the labours of his Passion ; 
Mary, whose motherly hands break it to the children. 

They are the last of three groups that shall be the eternal wonder 
of the human race. The first is a human pair standing in a bright 
garden beside a noble tree crowded with pisasant fruit. The woman, 
with clouded look and eager voice, offers to the man some of the fruit 
which she has plucked from that fairtree. He knows the awful doom ; 
he eats, and all is lost. 

The next pair are upon a hill around which darkness settles at 
noon. On its top there is a tree to which the Man is nailed by the 
hands and feet. The Woman stands before the tree, and on her face 
is traced a tablet of unutterable woe. The Man, bowing down his 
thorn-crowned head, gives up the ghost, and all is saved 

The third group is the same that was upon the mountain, but how 
changed is the scene! The Man now sits at the right hand of God 
the Father, in glory and in joy, with no trace of suffering sag the five 
resplendent wounds whence flowed our redemption. Mi 
millions of bright intelligences, whose glory passes the utmagst stretch 
of reason to conceive, bow down before Him in prostrate @jdoration. 
But far above this princely throng of worshippers, close to @he Man, 
on whom she bends her meek eyes in loving awe and wondegr, is the 
Woman, in whom is shrined whatever there can be in maid and mother 
that is lovely and pure and tender, crowned with the fulness @pf grace, 
and transfigured with the fulness of glory :— 









é“ Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio, 
Umile ed alta pid che creatura, 
Termine fisso d’eterno consiglio : 

Tu se’ colei che 'umana natura 
Nobilitasti si che 1 suo Fattore 

Non disdegno di farsi sua fattura, 

In te misericordia, in te pietate, 

In te magnificenza, in te s' aduna 
Quantunque in creatura é di bontate.” 


“Thou Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Humble and high beyond all other creature, 
The linit fixed of the eternal counsel. 
Thou art the one who such nobility 
To human nature gave, that its Creator 
Did not disdain to make Himself its creature 
In thee compassion is, in thee is pity, 
In thee magnificence ; in thee unites 
; What e’er of goodness is in any creature.”” 
(Dante, Paradiso, xxxiii., Longfellow’s translation 
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IV. 


Thus far, in honour of the gay festival of Lady Day in Harvest- 
time, have we pressed into the service one who, even from the remote 
exile of his Australian apostleship, will, we trust, send voluntarily the . 
tribute upon which Maga has always counted as among her available — 
resources. It may not conduce to the fulfilment of this wish if we 
venture to link with these prose thoughts of his some thoughts in 
verse on the same theme which he contributed several years earlier to 
one of the first volumes of the “ Messenger of the Sacred Heart.” In 
order that the initials appended to it may come last and claim as their 
own the entire paper, let us place before it a richer homage to Maria 
Assumpia—one of the most exquisite pages that even Dr. Newman 
has ever written. It is from one of the last of his ‘‘ Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations,” and, of course, it finds a place among the 
‘‘Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman,” to 
which we may take occasion to refer in another page of this number, 


as the issue of a new edition brings it sufficiently into the category 
of “ New Books” :— 


' é It was surely fitting, it was becoming, that she should be taken up into heaven 
and not lie in the grave till Christ’s second coming, who had passed a life of sanctity 
and of miracles such as hers. All the works of God are in a beautiful harmony; they 
are carried on to the end as they begin. This is the difficulty which men of the world 
find in believing miracles at all; they think these break the order and consistency of 
God’s visible world, not knowing that they do but subserve to a higher order of 
things, and introduce a supernatural perfection. But at least, when one miracle is 
wrought, it may be expected to draw others after it for the completion of what is 
begun. ,Miracles must be wrought for some great end; and if the course of things 
fell back again into a natural order before its termination, how could we but feel a 
disappointment ? and if we were told that this certainly was to be, how could we but 
judge the information improbable and difficult to believe? Now this applies to the 
history of our Lady. I say, it would be a greater miracle, if, her life being what it 
was, her death was like that of other men, than if it were such as to correspond to 
her life. Who can conceive that God should so repay the debt which He condes- 
cended to owe to his Mother, for the elements of his human Body, as to allow the 
flesh and blood from which it was taken to moulder in the grave? Do the sons of 
men thus deal with their mothers? do they not nourish and sustain them in their 
feebleness, and keep them in life while they are able? Or who can conceive that 
that virginal frame, which never sinned, was to undergo the death ofa sinner? Why 
should she share in the curse of Adam, who had no share in his fall? ‘Dust thou 
art, and into dust thou shalt return,’ was the sentence upon sin; she, then, who was 
not a sinner, fitly never saw corruption. She died, then, because even our Lord and 
Saviour died; she died as she ered, because she was in this world, because she 
was in a state of things in which suffering and death are the rule. She lived under 
their external sway; and, as she obeyed Caesar by coming for enrolment to Bethlehem, 
so did she, when God willed it, yield to the tyranny of death, and was dissolved into 
soul and body, as well as others. But though she died as well as others, she died 
not as others die; for, through the merits of her Son, by whom she was what she 
was, by the grace of Christ which in her had anticipated sin, which had filled her 
with light, which had purified her flesh from all defilement, she had been saved from 
disease and malady, and all that weakens and decays the badily frame. Original sin 
had not been found in her, by the wear of her senses, and the waste of her frame, 
and the decrepitude of years, propagating death. She died, but her death was a 
mere fact, not an effect; and, when it was over, it ceased to be. She died that she 
might live ; she died as a matter of form or (as I may call it) a ceremony, in order to 
fulfil what is called the debt of nature—not primarily of herself, or because of sin, 
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but to submit herself to her condition, to glorify God, to do what her Son did; not 
however as her Son and Saviour, with any suffering for any special end; not with a 
m s death, for her martyrdom had been in living; not as an atonement, for man 
could not make it, and One had made it and made it for all; but in order to finish 
her course, and to receive her crown. 

And therefore she died in private. It became Him who died for the world, to 
die in the world’s sight; it became the Great Sacrifice to be lifted up on high, as a 
light that could not be hid. But she, the lily of Eden, who had always dwelt out of 
the sight of man, fitting. did she die in the garden’s shade, and amid the sweet 
flowers in which she had lived. Her departure made no noise in the world. The 
Church went about her common duties, preaching, converting, suffering ; there were 
persecutions, there was fleeing from place to place, there were martyrs, there were 
triumphs; at length the rumour spread abroad that the Mother of God was no longer 
upon earth. Pilgrims went to and fro; they sought for her relics, but they found 
them not ; did she die at Ephesus ? or did she die at Jerusalem ? reports varied ; but 
her tomb could not be pointed out, or if it was found, it was open; and instead of 
her pure and fragrant body, there was a growth of lilies from the earth which she 
had touched. So, enquirers went home marvelling, and waiting for further light. 
And then it was said how that when her dissolution was at hand, and her soul was 
to pass in triumph before the judgment-seat of her Son, the Apostles were suddenly 
gathered together in one place, even in the Holy City, to bear part in the joyful 
ceremonial ; how that they buried her with fitting rites; how that the thi y; 
when they came to the tomb, they found it empty, and angelic choirs, with their 
glad voices, were heard singing dey and night the glories of their risen Queen. But, 
however we feel towards the details of this history (nor is there anything in it which 
will be unwelcome or difficult to piety), so much cannot be doubted, from the con- 
sent of the whele Catholic world and the revelations made to holy souls, that, as is 
befitting, she is, soul and body, with her Son and God in heaven, and that we are 
enabled to celebrate, not only her death, but her Assumption.” 


And now, for the reasons given before, we end with this poetical 
version of these mid-August Thoughts, which we print just as we find 
it, though the writer’s riper judgment might wish to alter much, or 
rather to suppress it altogether :-— 


“Now they gaze on her in wonder as hef parting spirit flies 
From this dreary world of sadness to her home beyond the skies— 
Wonder that she seems so lovely, lovely after death’s last strife, 
That the sweetly smiling features seem to mock the hues of life. 
Gloomy Death! thou canst not change her, for her Son has conquered thee! 
Thou may’st lord it over others, from thy sway is Mary free. 
She may yield thee due obedience, as her Son has done before ; 
But like Him to break thy power and burst through thy prison door. 
So the Apostles gently laid her in the wonted resting-place, - 
Casting looks of lingering fondness on the radiance of her face. 
And they bore her, gently sighing, to the lone sepulchral cave, 
Where they left their precious burden to the silence of the grave. 
Soon again they came to honour her last relics, who had been 
Unto them a loving Mother, unto them a kindly Queen. 
Ah! the shrine is burst asunder, and the holy relics gone; 
Gone! but where? and whither wafted? what rude hands the deed have done? 
Who has madly dared to rifle dust so sacred from its urn ? 
Say, ye Angels sent to guard it, where to seek it must we turn ? 
Then consoling comes the answer from the joyful realms of light, 
From the Angels, who, all trembling, veil their eyes from God’s dread sight. 
‘Think ye, mortals, could your Saviour e’er permit to be effaced 
From the sinless flesh of Mary his own image, in it traced ? 
No; her soul, on flashing pinions, down the star-paved heaven we bore 
To that shrine of crystal pureness, in whose depths it dwelt before; 
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Now to it far more brightly, for the soul its bliss imparts ; 
And the body, like a spirit, with it lightly heavenward darts. 
‘Through the stars our course we wended, which before her lustre paled ; 
‘Through the spheres we shaped our pathway, through the azure deep we sailed— 
Crossing many a glaring comet, on the shoreless ocean tost; 
Like a doomed ship on-rushing, helm, and chart, and compass lost. 
Soon the sunlit towers of heaven rise to greet our longing view, 
With its golden gates flung open to accord her welcome due, 
Cherubim and lofty powers throng the portals wide, to gaze 
‘On the Mother of their Maker, and her loveliness to praise. 
From his throne the Lord alighting unto his dear Mother came, 
‘That she now might share his honour, since on earth she bore his shame. 
Trailing radiant clouds of glory through the bright angelic host, 
Leaning on his arm she rises to a throne in brightness lost— 
Lost amid the blinding splendour girding round God’s awful throne, 
To whose dizzy height no seraph on strong pinions e’er had flown, 
Then a crown of bliss unfading round her honoured brows He bound, 
Whilst the exulting songs of angels made the vales of heaven resound ; 
And her silver-voicéd anthem peals above the angelic choirs, 
Grandly swells in rapturous sweetness, and in softest falls expires.’ 
When the angels ceased, the apostles cry to heaven in earnest prayer: 
* Mother, Queen of men and angels, show to us a Mother’s care; 
Nerve our hearts to dare and conquer those who fight against thy Son; 
Hold thy dian shield above us till the battle has been won; 
Till the istian faith we've planted o’er the nation’s wide domains; 
Till the Cross ascends triumphant, and thy Jesus from it reigns. 
Call us hen from toilsome warfare homeward to the bliss above, 
To enjoy surcease of labour in the Saviour’s endless love.’ ” 

W. H. 


AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 


IN THE COUNTRY “ON A SUNSHINE HOLIDAY.” 
BY MELBOURNENSIS, 


“Ego laudo ruris amceni 
Rivos et musco circumlita saxa nemusque.”’ 
HOoRAckE, Epis. Lib. L, ro. 


\ J HILE staying for a few days in the country last midsummer, I 

was invited by some friends to join them in a visit which 

they were about to pay to a neighbouring mountain. I had just finished 
a year of hard work in college, and, needing a little relaxation, I wil- 
lingly consented. The mountain in question belongs to the great 
Dividing Range which runs through the middle of the Colony of Vic- 
toria at a distance of from fifty to eighty miles from the southern 
coast of Australia. The Range derives its name from the fact that it 
thus divides the Colony into two parts. In it all the Victorian rivers 
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take their rise, the waters which flow from the south side making their 
way to the sea, and those from the northern slopes becoming tribu- 
taries of the river Murray. The peak we were bent on visiting is called 
“The Camel’s Hump.” This appellation is given to it on account of 
the appearance which its small, round summit presents as it rises 
above the general level of the Macedon spur of the Dividing Range. 
It is about 3,400 feet in height, and henceit is loftier than the Wick- 
low mountains in Ireland, and nearly as high as Macgillicuddy’s 
eeks. 

We set out early in the forenoon. The weather was cooller than 
usual. Light clouds covered the sky, and lessened the heat and glare 
of the summer sun without depriving us wholly of sunshine. To 
ascend more conveniently the uplands and the mountain roads we 
went on horseback. In setting out we passed by a large area of cul- 
tivated land, waving with heavy-eared corn, “‘ white already to harvest,” 
and as we rode on our way we admired the wide, undulating pasture- 
land and the comfortable homesteads, where fruit trees clustered and 
domestic fowl cackled. A canter through the pretty and flourishing 
township of Gisborne put barking dogs to flight and brought curious 
people to the door to look after us. We kept the high road till we 
reached the Black Forest, an immense wooded tract which, from the 
point where we entered it, stretches for three or four leagues to the foot 
of Mount Macedon, and, sweeping round the southern base of the moun- 
tain, extends away to the west for miles and miles in the direction of 
Ballarat city. Dismal tales are narrated of this forest. In former 
days it was a favourite haunt of highwaymen, or bushrangers, as they 
are here called. Many a struggle took place between those outlaws 
and the armed escort which guarded the transfer to Melbourne of the 
gold collected in the rich Ballarat “diggings.” But no desperado 
startled our party with the formidable cry of ‘Stand and deliver!” 
We rode with a keen sense of enjoyment through the forest glades, 
following here a woodland road, there a mere pathway. The sunshine 
lighted up the sparse foliage of the gum-trees and glanced brightly 
from the narrow leaves which hang, not horizontally, as in European 
woods, but vertically, with their edges turned to the sun. A cool 
breeze blew, and parrots of brilliant plumage, disturbed by our in- 
trusion, darted from tree to'tree. Through this part of the forest Howed 
a broad but shallow brook that evidently had its birth in the dark 
mountains to which we were rapidly drawing near. This we crossed, 
some dashing through the water, others more gravely taking the rustic 
log bridge that spanned the stream ; and soon after we entered on the 
mountain road which, gradually ascending, advanced a considerable 
distance up the Range. The higher the ground reached, the more 
extended became the view. The valleys and lower parts of the moun- 
tains were dotted with cottages and villas. Each house had its vine- 
yard, orchard, or garden. The vines, trained on sticks, were marshalled 
in rows, like lines of soldiers in battle array, and their leaves of bright 
green contrasted agreeably with the dark mould of the cultivated 
ground in which they stood. They recalled forcibly to my mind the 
grape-bearing slopes of the hills which hold in their bosom the majestic 
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Rhine. Proudly Mount Macedon and its companions of the Range 
lifted their heads to heaven. Their sides were clad with brushwood 
and heath, and were, in general, densely timbered to the summit. 
The forest held sway in every direction except where, by patient in- 
dustry, man had won himself a home on the heights, or where piles 
of dark gray rock, flung together in wild confusion, frowned with 
barren brows upon the beholder. Here we saw— 
“ Majestic woods, of every vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills.” 


Upon those mountains gum trees of various kinds are found, 
towering several hundred feet in height. Among them is the famous 
health-giving Eucalyptus, which has been transplanted to America 
and various countries of Europe. Sometimes those trees reach a great 
altitude before they throw out a single branch. They are in truth— 

“ Lofty trees, to ancient song unknown, 


The noble sons of potent heat and floods 
Prone rushing from the clouds.” 


Besides the blue gum-tree and the red, honeysuckle and box, iron 
and stringy bark abound, I have been told, on those mountains. 
Like nearly all trees indigenous to Australian soil, they are ever- 
greens, and the Eucalyptus sheds its bark, instead of its leaves, every 
year. In summer, when the heat is great, the Australian forests often 
ignite, and the ‘“‘ bush-fires,” thus created, sometimes cover a large 
area. On the side of Mount Macedon I saw immense trees stripped 
of all foliage, with blackened trunks burnt quite through in various 
places so as to set in hideous frames delicious bits of the blue sky 
beyond. They cumbered the ground, monuments to the fury and 
power of the fiery element. In one or two spots a dull smoke, rising 
slowly from the ground, told of a “ bush fire” which had not yet quite 
died out.* Later on in the day, happening to ride to a distance from 
my companions in search of a cascade on a stream which tumbled 
noisily down the mountain’s side, I came suddenly upon a large 
gum-tree just bursting into flame. It was a grand and terrific sight 
even in the broad light of day. How much more impressive it would 
have been at night! The bright, quivering tongues of fire darted 
hither and thither, licking and consuming leaves and branches with 


* Speaking of the Black Forest, the Victorian Gasetteer says :—“ On the 6th of 
February, 1851, the celebrated black Thursday when the dry weather had lasted for 
a long time, and the heat became so intense as to render the grass and timber highly 
inflammable, this forest, with many others, was ignited (probably through the friction 
of falling trees, or, as is popularly thought, through pieces of broken bottles acting 
as lenses and setting the grass beneath them on fire), and burnt with great fury for 
many days, destroying a very great quantity of valuable timber; the heat from the 
fire is said to have been so intense as to have been felt in Melbourne, a distance of 
forty-six miles, and the ashes and burnt leaves borne upon the wind settled in the 
Melbourne streets.”’— Victorian Gazetteer, 1865, p. 42. 

Walking through Melbourne one evening last summer, I perceived that the air 
became slightly dark, and my eyes smarted as if from smoke. The wind was just 
then blowing from the country where ‘‘bush-fires’’ were raging, and carried the 
smoke into the city. This was the explanation given by the public journals next 
morning. 
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restless energy, till the doomed tree, filled, as it was, with resinous 
matter, and still further prepared for burning by the summer heat, 
fell an unresisting prey to its pitiless enemy, which wrapped it in 
sheets of flame from root to apex.* 

Passing by a school-house on the left, and further on to the right a 
number of dwelling-houses, and acomfortable rustic inn which was kept 
byan Irishman, named O'Grady, we continued to ascend inaroundabout, 
winding fashion, till we reached the narrow and broken road leading 
to the foot of the “ Hump.” Two men, who were engaged in repairing 
the road, gave us some useful directions, and shortly afterwards we 
arrived at a broad, cleared space, where we found, to our surprise, an 
elegant villa and handsomely laid out grounds. We never expected 
to meet in that elevated spot such evidences of civilisation. The 
sweet, but irregular tinkling of a bell among the trees fell upon our 
ears. It was hung from the neck of a sleek cow which we saw quietly 
browsing near at hand. Our path mounting higher led us to a lane 
of red turf. The lane was pretty, but so narrow that we were obliged 
to ride in Indian file. It was formed by musk bushes and flowering 
wattle trees which filled the air with fragrance. We broke off 
branches to earry in the hand, or to fasten to the horse’s head. When 
about half way through, we observed a tiny stream which came from 
the mountain like a thread of silver. At the point where it issued on 
the path some kind hand had inserted a long, semi-circular piece of 
gum-tree bark. The limpid water, running along the simple channel, 
fell brightly into a little pebbly basin, whence it escaped across the 
pathway. The same hand, probably, had left in the grass hard by a 
small tin vessel for the convenience of any who might want a drink. 
We refreshed ourselves with a draught of the deliciously cold water. 
I remarked many and beautiful fern trees on the mountain; but I saw 
nothing there to equal the glories of the fern-tree forests of the Dan- 
denong Range, Victoria, or of Mount Wellington, near Hobart Town, 
the capital of Tasmania. These Australian fern forests are thus de- 
scribed in ‘‘ Australia Illustrated,” p. 42: “ The fairy loveliness of 
the fern tree, shooting straight up thirty or forty feet, and then 
throwing out its wide-spread fronds, giving a welcome shade from the 
hot Australian sun is indescribable. Only those who have travelled 
in the country can judge of the beauty of these fern forests. The 
trees themselves are perfect in their form and outline. Underneath 
and around them on every side whole families of strange flowers grow, 
whilst ferns of a more delicate beauty still, carpet the ground with an 
everlasting green. The beautiful ‘maiden-hair’ waves its tendrils 
over forms and colours of beauty only attainable in these sheltered 
valleys. Flowering creepers climb round every tree, and cover the 
face of the rocks, whilst sweet-smelling orchids bury themselves in 
mossy turf or shelter in the weather-worn roots of trees.” 

On reaching the foot of the “Hump,” we saw it rise up almost 


* Not long ago the Archbishop of Melbourne visited the Gisborne district for the 
purpose of administering the sacrament of Confirmation. Among other questions 
of the catechism, his Grace asked one of the children, a little boy, “ What is hell 2?” 
‘With a bright look, the child replied, unhesitatingly : “ Mount Macedon on fire.” 
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perpendicularly before us, a huge mass of tangled brushwood, trees 
and rocks. It was out of the question to ride to the top, so we des- 
cended from the saddle and fastened the horses to some bushes. A 
ludicrous task our climbing of the ‘‘ Hump” proved to be. We could 
not advance two or three yards without slipping frequently, and some- 
times our hold on a root, or shrub, or branch giving way, we slid or 
rolled down a fair distance before we were able to stop our descent. 
When we had reached a considerable height, we rested for a while, 
and then resumed our climbing with renewed strength. We hada 
tough struggle with the mountain, which seemed, from the many ob- 
stacles it threw in our way, to be doing its best to prevent our reach- 
ing the top. But we beat it in fair, open fight, and on gaining the 
summit, we leaped in triumph on the highest point to inhale long 
draughts of the pure air and to enjoy the prospect for which we had 
fought so hard. 

The scene that broke upon our view rewarded our toil. Huge 
masses of rock covered the summit and were grouped in various fan- 
tastic shapes down the northern side. In some places they were 
almost hidden by the bushes that clustered round them, and by the 
shrubs that grew in their crevices. In others they rose in stern and 
lonely grandeur high above the brushwood, and formed dark and 
dangerous precipices. Upon the slopes of this mouutain and the 
neighbouring ones, and away over the plains to the north, the east, 
and the west, forest succeeded forest without interruption almost as. 
far as the eye could reach. It was a vast sea of foliage, overhung in 
various places by clouds of smoke arising from active ‘‘ bush- 
fires.” On the one hand, the wide plains extended to the banks of 
the Campaspe, Coliban, and Loddon rivers; and on the other rose up 
in the distance the lofty peaks of the Mount Alexander Range. 
Towards the south, the cultivated fields and pasture tracts stretched 
away in the direction of Gisborne and the metropolis. Seated on a 
ledge of rock, I gazed in silence at the scenery around and beneath 
me. It is amidst the solitude of the mountain-top, canopied by the 
blue heavens and far removed from the busy haunts of men, that the 
soul feels more nearly the Creator’s presence, and is more easily 
swayed by the awe which it inspires. The Saviour Himself sought 
the summits of the mountains, and prayed there during the lonely 
watches of the night with none to witness what He did save the silent 
stars. It is no wonder that in bygone days hermits often fixed their 
habitation 


“Mid the strong foundations of the earth, 
Where torrents have their birth.” 


For, to continue the quotation from the ‘Christian Year,” 
“ No sounds of worldly strife ascending there, 


Mar the full burst of prayer ; 

Lone Nature feels that she may safely breathe, 
And round us and beneath 

Are heard her sacred tones: .... 

2 ms & & e e * + 


Such sounds as make deep silence in the heart, 
For Thought to do her part.” 
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The long ride homeward, which was before us, did not permit of 
our delaying more than about twenty minutes upon the ‘“‘Hump.” The 
descent was much more rapid and agreeable than the ascent. We 
found our horses grazing quietly where we had left them. -During 
our return I missed from the party young Frank M——, who, mounted 
on a shaggy and diminutive pony, had kept pretty constantly by my 
side during the day. Retracing my steps for a short distance, I dis- 
covered him in a by-road, trying to get his pony to move on. The 
latter, tired with so much travelling, thought probably that he had 
had quite enough of it, and he was not going to stand any more non- 
sense on the part of his rider. Frank shouted, and kicked, and laid 
on vigorously with the whip, but in vain—the pony stood as firm as a 
rock. A woman, attracted by the noise to the door of a neighbouring 
house, saw the difficulties of the case in an instant, and rushed to the 
rescue. With a long board in her hand, she belaboured the pony’s 
flank from a respectful distance. But, like Frank, she failed. ‘The 
Duke of Connaught (such was the pony’s name) evidently was not to 
be persuaded of the necessity of getting into motion. This was the 
state of affairs when I made my appearance. The moment “ Duke” 
saw my horse, in whose company he had been travelling all day, he 
shook himself, and of his own accord trotted forward to join us. 

It was pretty late in the evening when we reached home. We had 
ridden about thirty miles since morning, and it will be easily surmised 
that we were sufficiently hungry and tired to enjoy the evening repast 
and the night’s repose. 


THE STATE TRIALS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY | 


BY JOHN O’HAGAN, Q.C. 


I now come to the trials themselves, from which you may think I 
have been too long detaining you. Yet, without explaining the sur- 
rounding circumstances, how could I show forth the Trials in their 
real light ? Now, before any trial could take place, there was one 
serious difficulty to be overcome. By the law of England two wit- 
nesses were necessary in any case of High Treason, and as yet there was 
but one. This impediment was soon removed. Great rewards were 
offered to any informer who would come in and make revelations as 
to the plot. These proclamations evoked, as it was inevitable that they 
should, a swarm of perjurers, whose wretched names are gibbeted 
in history—Bedloe and Carstairs, Dugdale and Dangerfield, and 
Bolron and Turberville, and others, the refuse of mankind, who, for 


* Continued from p. 453. 
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the sake of the rewards and of the sustenance afforded to Crown wit- 
nesses, were ready to swear to any fiction. 

And so it happened that Titus Oates, though first in the field, did 
not draw the first blood. That distinction fell to Carstairs, a Scotch- 
man, already noted for every species of infamy. The first victim was 
William Stayley, a Catholic goldsmith or banker (in those days they 
‘were synonymous), who was not even named by Titus Oates. The 
facts were these: 

On the 14th November, 1678, a month or so after the death of 
Godfrey, Mr. Stayley went to his noon-day dinner at a dining-house 
-or cook-shop, as it was then termed, in Covent Garden. His com- 
panion was a French gentleman, named Fromante, and after dinner 
they had some conversation in French. The next morning, Carstairs 
and a companion of his, named Sutherland, called upon Stayley, and 
demanded money. Upon his refusal, they threatened to accuse him 
-ef High Treason, uttered, they said, in his French conversation of 
the day before. He was, accordingly, given in charge to a constable, 
and in five days after brought to his trial for High Treason before 
the Chief Justice, Sir William Scroggs, and ajury. The two mis- 
creants, Carstairs and Sutherland, swore that they heard Stayley say 
in French to his companion, ‘The king is the greatest rogue and 
the greatest heretic in the world, and here is the hand that would kill 
him. The prisoner, who had all his life been known for the most 
loyal and innocent demeanour, could only deny the truth of what was 
stated. The Frenchman, Fromante, who could have testified to the 
truth, was kept a close prisoner, and Stayley was deliberately deprived 
of the benefit of his testimony. 

When the Chief Justice, who, by law, was presumed to be counsel 
for the prisoner, came to charge the jury, he did so in the following 
‘just and impartial fashion—in a case, recollect, of life and death. 
After repeating the evidence of the wretched Crown witnesses, he 
says :— 

“There is nothing doubtful in the circumstance or substance of the case; so 
that you cannot have a plainer proof in the world than there is in this * * * The 
offence you have heard 1s plain enough, unless it is perverted by Jesuitical cunning 
and equivocation, the best part of their learning and honesty * * * When a papist 
hath once made a mana heretic, there is no scruple to murderhim. Whoever are not 
of their persuasion are heretics, and whoever are heretics may be murdered if the 
Pope commands it ; for, while they may become saints in heaven, this is what they 
have practised. If there had been nothing of this in this kingdom or other parts of 
the world, it would be a hard thing to impress it upon them, but they ought not to 
complain when so many instances are against them. Therefore, discharge your con- 
sciences as you ought to do. If guilty, fet him take the reward of his crime, and you 
will do well to begin with this man, Bor, perchance, it may be a terror to the rest. 
Unless they think they may be saved by dying in the Roman faith; though, with 
such pernicious and traitorous words and designs as those are, let such go to heaven 


by themselves. I only hope I may never go to that heaven where men are made 
saints for killing kings.” 


You may doubt whether it is possible that all this can be truly 
reported, and whether any judge ever made such a charge in a case 
where a fellow-creature’s life was at stake. I can only say, that t' 
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bring in popery by destroying the king, for that they would thereby 
bring such destruction upon themselves as that not a man of them 
would escape. ‘Our execution,” continues this model judge, “shall 
be as quick as their gunpowder, but more effectual.” When Scroggs 
had finished, his colleague, Mr. Justice Jones, addressed the jury 
pithily as follows: ‘‘Gentlemen, you must bring in the prisoner guilty, 
or else find two persons perjured,” an obvious enough alternative. 
After this admonition, the jury were not long in deliberation. They 
simply retired for a moment, and returned immediately with a verdict 
of guilty. Coleman was brought up the next morning, and received 
the usual barbarous sentence of being half hanged, cut down alive, 
disemboweled, beheaded, and quartered. He was executed in five 
days ‘after, protesting, as all the victims did, his entire innocence 
with his dying breath. 

These two, Stayley and Coleman, were tried individually, and 
both were laymen. Next came, however, a batch of five, of whom 
four were priests. These were Father Whitbread, Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England, Father Fenwick, Father Ireland, Father Pickering, 
and one layman, John Grove. Pickering and Grove, you may re- 
member, were the two who, according to Oates, had been told off to 
shoot the king with silver bullets. Grove, as a sordid layman, had 
preferred the £1,500 in cash, while F. Pickering religiously selected 
as his reward 30,000 masses. All five were arraigned together on the 
17th of December, a fortnight after poor Coleman’s execution. They 

_ were tried, not at the Bar of the King’s Bench, like the others, but at 
the Commission Court of the Old Bailey; but still by a, jury of 
Middlesex. All the forms were scrupulously observed. They were 
separately arraigned—then the jury sworn, of whom none were chal- 
lenged. Each prisoner might by law have challenged 35, that is to 
say 175 in all; and if they had had only the aid of such counsel as I 
have seen defending prisoners, they would have used all the resources 
ofthe law in the cause of justice against iniquity to a degree that 
would have cast dismay among the ranks of the prosecutors. But 
these poor, undefended men were as helpless as babies. To them 
one Middlesex juror was the same as another, for friends they had 
none, and could hope to have none. So, the twelve jurymen being 
sworn, and the substance of the indictment being opened in the ordi- 
Mary way, they were duly given in charge to the jury. 

Then arose the counsel forthe Crown. First, Sir Creswell Levinz, 
King’s Counsel, briefly stated the substance of the charge. Then 
one of the King’s Sergeants detailed the case in full, descanting with 
the usual bombastic epithets on the horrible, and execrable, and 
detestable Plot, and recalling the gunpowder treason, and all the 
wickedness of the Jesuits. And when he had done, Mr. Finch, another 
counsel for the Crown, rose and explained the proposed evidence at 
length. Then came on the table Titus Oates, in his canonicals, re- 
tailing the same wearisome.budget of falsehoods: how there was 2 
meeting or consult of Jesuits on the 24th of April, O.S., and it was 
there agreed that Pickering and Grove were to shoot the king with 
silver bullets, and, accordingly, went to perpetrate the crime in the 
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Park; how Grove proposed to champ the bullets with his teeth in 
order to make them the more deadly, but that Father Pickering’s flint 
got loose, and so the design failed for that time—a piece of negli- 
gence for which the Provincial ordered Pickering to undergo twenty 
strokes of the discipline by way of penance ; then it was determined 
to offer Sir George Wakeman / 10,000 to poison the king, which he 
rejected as too little; that an advance was made of another £5,000, 
which Sir George accepted; then, that in the following August they 
once more fell back upon shooting, and four unnamed and undiscover- 
able Irish ruffians were to get / 80 for shooting the king at Windsor. 
Small pay, certainly, in comparison with the £1,500, the 30,000 
masses, and the £ 15,000 tendered to Wakeman, but considered 
enough, I suppose, for mere Irish ruffians. Oates swore that he himself 
had been sent over from St. Omer’s in the month of May or June to 
assassinate, not, indeed, the king, but an obscure Protestant clergyman, 
named Tongue, who had translated a book called the ‘‘ Jesuit Morals’’ 
into English. 

After Oates came Bedloe, and not only one Bedloe, but two— 
William and John. Yet by one of those curious rifts or gaps which 
are so likely to occur in every tale of perjury, while they swore home 
as to Father Ireland, Father Pickering, and Grove, they had nothing 
to say of their own knowledge as to Father Whitbread or, Father Fen- 
wick. Now, as by the Statute Law of England two witnesses were 
required in cases of High Treason, and in this case there was but one; 
Whitbred and Fenwick were plainly entitled to their acquittal, and 
the judges should have so directed the jury. The jury, once charged 
with the prisoners for life and death, were bound to find their verdict. 
Yet in flagrant violation of the law, the Chief Justice told the jury 
that the proof was not, as he said, sufficient in law against these two; 
and he sent them back to prison to wait until some fresh perjury 
should fill up the measure of legal evidence. 

The trial of the other three proceeded. Father Ireland produced 
witnesses to prove that he was out of London and in Staffordshire 
during the month of August when he was said to be plotting to 
kill the king. He’ was met by the usual taunt from the bench. 
é“ Here,” said the Chief Justice, “are three upon oath against three 
upon bare affirmation.’’* 

When he came to charge the jury, the Chief Justice was even 
more furious than on the former trials. But one matter may possibly 
have occurred to you. Here were three witnesses, infamous by 
their own admission, actors and accomplices in an infamous scheme 
of treason and murder, Oates, as he swore, having come over from St. 
Omer’s expressly to murder Dr. Tongue. Is it possible to condemn 
any person on such testimony. without some trustworthy corrobora- 
tion? All civilised codes of law scout the idea. Scroggs himself dis- 
cerned this plainly enough, and accordingly he deals with it as follows: — 


‘¢It may seem hard, perhaps, to convict men upon the testimony of their fellow- 
offenders, and if it had been possible to have brought other witnesses, it had been 


* See antea, p. 454. 
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‘well; but in things of this nature you cannot expect that the witnesses should be ab- 
solutely spotless. You must take such evidence as the nature of the thing will afford, 
or you may have the king destroyed and our religion too, For Jesuits are too subtle 
to subject themselves to too plain a proof, such as they cannot evade by equivocation 
or a flat denial.” | 


The rest of his charge consists mainly of his ordinary raving 
against papists and priests. Hé sent the jury in with a hint to be 
guick—a hint they obeyed with great alacrity—and then he ad- 
dressed them thus: “You have done, gentlemen, like very good 
subjects and very good Christians, that is, like very good Protes- 
tants; and now much good may their thirty thousand masses do them!” 
On the 29th of January they were executed. 

The repetition of these shocking and monotonous tragedies would 
grow at last too irksome. I am glad to be able to relieve this weari- 
mess a little, by telling you something of a comedy, if that may be 
called a comedy, which ends well, but it was tragic enough in the 
intention. It is a part of the story which more than anything else 
casts a light upon the unscrupulous practices of the statesmen of the 
time. You remember what I told you of the death of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey. Immense rewards were offered for the perpetrators of 
his murder, for he was assumed to have been murdered. Now what 
the Earl of Shaftesbury desired of all things was in some way to 
connect James, Duke of York, with the plot, in order to exclude him 
from the Crown. The Duke was at the head of the Admiralty, in 
which department he had shown himself an able and assiduous ad- 
ministrator. The chief clerk in the Admiralty was a man whose name 
is now very famous, Samuel Pepys, the same Mr. Pepys whose well- 
known diary is the most graphic and entertaining picture of themanners 
of the time that we possess. In his office there was a junior clerk of th 
name of Samuel Atkins, a lad of one-and-twenty, somewhat given to 
the follies of his years, but otherwise an honest and upright fellow. 
He was the person pitched upon to be cajoled and terrified, if pos- 
sible, into giving evidence against his master, so that through Pepys, 
a stab might be made at the Duke of York. Atkins was suddenly 
arrested on the 1st of November, and brought before a committee of 
the lords specially appointed to inquire into the murder. They 
were the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Halifax, the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Essex, and the 
Bishop of London—high and mighty people for this poor young clerk 
to be confronted with. They set upon him at once, told him that he 
was accused by a namesake of his, a Captain Charles Atkins, of having 
spoken to him about an ill-feeling existing between his master, Mr. 
Pepys and Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and that he had asked Charles 
Atkins to find out a sea-faring man named Child, and if he was a man 
of courage and resolution, to send him to his master, Mr. Pepys, for a 
job he wanted of him. In this whole story there was not a syllable 
of truth, and Charles Atkins was simply another villain whom the 
promise of reward had seduced. Child, when he was confronted 
with Samuel Atkins, had to admit he had never seen him in his life. 
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But the lords, one and all, pressed upon Samuel Atkins to make a 
ful] confession as the only course open to him. 


é Come, come, Mr. Atkins,” said Lord Shaftesbury, “you are a seeming hopefal 
“young man, and, for aught I see, a very ingenious one; Captain Atkins has sworn 
this positively against you, to whom he bears no prejudice or malice, but has acknow- 
edged several obligations from you ; and to tell you truly, I do not think he has wit 


enough to invent such a lye; be ingenuous prithee, with us, and confess what you 
‘Sai d.” 


And then the Duke of Buckingham assailed him — 


é Well, Mr. Atkins, I never saw you before, that I remember; but I swear you 
.are an ingenious man: I see (putting his finger to his forehead) the great workings of 


-our brain, and would gladly, for your own sake, have you declare to us what you 
know of this matter.” 


And to this effect, one after another, the Lords of the Council 
pressed him; and as the poor young man would not be base enough 
to yield to their entreaties and falsely accuse his master, he was 
actually committed to the gaol of Newgate on the charge of concealing 
the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. After another week he was 
again brought before the committee, and the same arts were tried 
upon him, Lord Halifax beginning: “ Well, Mr. Atkins, we hope you 
have considered of this business, and are ready to give us some light 
upon it.” “My lord,” said Atkins, ‘‘I have well, indeed, considered 
it.’ And he detailed all he knew of Charles Atkins, who had, in 
fact, been an acquaintance of his, but was both a coward and a rascal. 
So Lord Shaftsbury turned to him and said :— 


“Why, you talk, Mr. Atkins, it will be made appear, that you are the greatest 
favourite he has [#e meaning Pepys] ; you read all his letters, read to him by night; 
and what say you, if I can prove, from the servants in your own house, that you are 
reputed a papist ? My lord, says I to that, if your lordship can do that, or any man 
in the world, prove I am in the least wise, or ever was inclined that way, I’ll be con- 
tented to be ged, without saying a word more. My lord Shaftsbury goes then 
on again; Pray, Mr. Atkins, what books did you use to read to Mr. Fepys ? My 
lord, says I, I have not lately read any to him; but formerly I have read the Bible, 
and other good books ; sometimes History, other times Divinity. Never any Popish 
books? No, never in my life, I assure your lordship, never any ; but, as I remember, 
one book of an English divine’s, about their error in their doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, but the book’s name I forget.” 


So he was sent back to prison, with instructions to the jailor to 
allow Charles Atkins access to him and no one else. This was one 
of the abominable devices which were current to let informers in 


upon the accused in prison, who might afterwards swear to what they 
pleased. 


. §¢Friday morning, being the 8th of November, Captain Atkins comes up to my, 
chamber (with Captain Richardson, in whose house I still remained), and finding 
me in bed, throws open the curtain, and bids me good-morrow; I, seeing who it was, 
leaped out of the bed, and returning his good-morrow, called to Captain Richardson, 
who was going down stairs again, and prayed I might speak a word with him; and 
so taking him into the next room, For ’s sake, says I to him, don’t leave me 
alone with this man, who having already sworn falsely against me will, for aught I 
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know, go back to the lords, and swear anything more he lists; Captain Richardson 
answered, The lords had directed he must, and he must be alone with you: Oh: 
pray, says I, suffer it not, for I vow I won't speak one word tohim alone. Notwith- 
standing this, Captain Richardson pulled to the door, and left us both together, 

romising to return immediately. Pray, Mr. Atkins, says he, consider of it: my uncle, 

hil Howard, bid me come to you, to tell you of it, and pray confess, before 3t is too 
late, and you repent you did not; there is nothing can hurt you, but your fortune 
can be made by it; and what need you care for your master? Pray, says I, why 
don’t you as well ask me to forego my salvation ? a thousand deaths shall not extort 
a lye from me; and you know I can say nothing: pray, consider you of it, and repair 
the injury you have done me, as well as you can.” 


On the same evening he was put in irons, and brought again be- 
fore the committee of the lords. He was there confronted with z 
new witness, William Bedloe, of whom I have already told you, who 
could not positively identify him, but said that at the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey there was a young man present who said his 
name was Atkins, a clerk in the Admiralty. The Bishop of London 
then asked, “ Where were you, Mr. Atkins, on the 14th of October last, 
between nine and ten o'clock at night ?” Atkins said he could not well 
remember; and it was well for him he did not then remember, for 
the fact of his being afterwards able to show where he had been that 
evening was the means of saving his life. Then the witnesses with- 
drawing, Lord Shaftesbury called Atkins over to him in private, and 
addressed him thus :— 

“Mr. Atkins, if you are innocent, you're the most unfortunate wretch living. 
Pray attend to what I say; I assure you, ’tis good news for you. There remains but 
one way in the world to save thy life, and that I would have you make use of; and 
you may do it without injury to yourself, if you will. Oonfess all you know, and 
make a discovery of this matter, and your life shall be saved.” 


And when the poor lad remained still resolute, Lord Shaftesbury 
finally said : — 


é Then I tell you what, Mr. Atkins, and that I ne’er said to you before; since 
you are so gallant, I assure you, you'll either be hanged or knighted ; if the Papists 
rise and cut our throats, you'll be knighted; if not, you'll be hanged. Here’s first 
what you said to Mr. Atkins, and then this gentleman’s oath, which, though not 
positive, yet with such circumstances against you, as I doubt, whether a jury in this 
case, won't find you Guilty; besides other collateral circumstances there may be: 
And another thing there is, that there are several others, well known to this Mr. 
Bedloe, to have been concerned in it.” 


Now when we consider that the Earl of Shaftesbury had no more be- 
lief in this Plot, nor in all this story about SirEdmundbury Godfrey than 
he had in the Christian religion, and that he was thus daily suborning 
and hounding on perjurers to shed innocent blood, simply for his own 
private ends, that he might be the ruler of the State, í think [ was 
not wrong in saying that he stands upon a pinnacle of infamy beyond 
Titus Oates himself. Indeed, I have often thought that if I were 
asked to name the most wicked man of whom history gives us record, 
the first name that would occur to me would be Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. However, as you may be interested in poor young 
Atkins, I must tell you of his trial and escape. When he was sent 
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back to Newgate, fresh attempts were made to induce him to confess, 
as it was called, that is to say, to become the perjured accuser of his 
master. But all in vain. He persisted in being brought to his trial. 
Now it so happened that on the very 14th of October, the day when 
it was alleged that the dead body of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey had 
been brought into Somerset House, Samuel Atkins had been down 
the river on board the ship of a friend of his, Captain Vittles, and had 
enjoyed the captain’s hospitality to an extent which disabled him from 
being a party to a murder for one night at least. This peccadillo was 
the saving of him, for after Bedloe and Charles Atkins had given their 
atrocious evidence, Vittles came forward like a bluff seaman, and told the 
plain truth. So even Scroggs was meltedinto a grim jocularity, and asked 
the attorney-general if it was necessary to proceed further. He was 
acquitted, and Scroggs gave him his parting blessing, saying to Cap- 
tain Vittles, “Well, well, captain, go you and drink a bottle with him.” 

Poor Atkins thus escaped the fate of being hanged as the murderer 
of a man he had never seen, and the worse fate (which was that really 
designed for him) of being seduced to be the accuser of others. But 
unfortunately all people were not found so staunch and upright as he 
was. An unhappy Catholic silversmith, named Praunce, was wrought 
on by the hope of reward and by the example of the other witnesses 
whom he saw wallowing in the fruits of their iniquity, to come for- 
ward and say he could give evidence as tothe murder. What the 
story was that he told, you shall hear by-and-by. In his prison soli- 
tude he repented, and when he was brought before the King and 
Council flung himself on his knees and declared that what he had 
stated before was false, and that those whom he had accused were inno- 
cent. Ie was immediately sent back to gaol, flung into a filthy dun- 
geon, and means were brought to bear upon him such as we can well 
fancy, remembering the case of Atkins. He was wrought up once 
more to the swearing point, and from thenceforth stuck to his perjuries. 
Those whom he accused were five: two priests, Father Gerald and 
Father Kelly, who could not be found; and three men in humble life, 
Green, Berry, and Hill. Berry was a porter at Somerset House, which 
was one of the royal palaces, and then in the possession of the Duchess 
of York. Hill was a servant to Dr. Godfrey, who lived near Somerset 
House. Green, Berry, and Hill were committed to take their trial for 
the murder, and their trial took place on the 5th of July, 1679. 

The story Praunce told was this: He said that about a fortnight 
before the disappearance of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey there had been 
a meeting at an inn called The Plough; that there were present the 
two priests, Gerald and Kelly, two of the prisoners, namely, Green 
and Hill, and himself, Praunce; that then it was agreed that Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey was to be made away with, the two priests incul- 
cating upon them that so far from being a sin it was an act of charity 
to cut him off; that this being agreed to, Godfrey was dogged by 
Green, Hill, and the witness, watching for an opportunity; that on 
Saturday, the 12th of October, they followed him after he left his 
home in the moming; that about noon he went into a house 
near St. Clement’s, and remained there till eight o’clock in the 
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evening—(I pause to observe that what or whose was this house was 
never attempted to be shown, nor was a single individual called from 
it to depose that he had been there at all that day)—well, that 
when he left this unknown house at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
following plan was laid to entrap him: two of the conspirators pre- 
tended to quarrel with one another near the back gate of Somerset 
House close to the Thames; the third went up to Sir Edmundbury, 
and called on him as a justice of the peace to interpose; that, upon 
his coming down, Green at once threw a scarf about his neck and 
strangled him; that Father Gerald wished to run him through with a 
sword, but was prevented for fear of their being discovered by the 
blood; that when he was dead he was carried into Hill’s lodgings; 
that the body remained there from Saturday till Monday; that on 
Monday it was taken out of Hill’s lodgings and brought actually into 
Somerset House itself, where it remained till Wednesday; that on Wed- 
nesday, with the assistance of Berry, the porter at Somerset House, a 
sedan chair was procured, and the corpse put into it. Praunce and 
Father Gerald carried the sedan chair as far as Covent Garden. Then 
Green and Kelly took it up and carried it to Soho. Then Hill met 
them with a horse. The dead body was put astride upon the horse, 
and Hill mounted behind it, clasping the corpse round the body to 
ride with it to Primrose Hill—a ghastly fiction more terrible than 
Biirger’s ballad— - 
“Hurrah, hurrah, the dead can ride— 
Dost fear to ride with me ?” 

Praunce said he went no further that night, but that Hill, 
Kelly, and Gerald told him next day that they had brought the body 
to Primrose Hill, and after having run it through with Godfrey’s own 
sword, and laid his gloves upon the bank, they left it there. 

William Bedloe was called to corroborate Praunce. His evidence 
was this: That another priest, a Father le Faire, in conjunction with 
four other Jesuits, had offered him £4,000 to murder a man whom 
they did not name, this £4,000 to be paid by Mr. Coleman and Lord 
Bellasis; that he, Bedloe, accepted the job, but was afterwards struck 
with a particular scruple, and meeting Le Faire said to him—but here 
are his own words; ‘‘I told him I was taken up by other company, 
and unless they told me who it was I was to kill I would have no 
hand init. ForIdid not know but it might be my own particular 
friend. And I would not,” adds this scrupulous gentleman, ‘‘ murder 
any private person unless I knew who it was and for what reason.” 
He was then told it was a pity he was so particular, for the job had 
been done without him, but still if he would help to carry off the 
body he would have half the reward ; and accordingly, on Monday, the 
14th of October, he was brought into Somerset House, and there saw the 
body, with a number of Jesuits standing round it, none of them, however, 
being any of those with whom he had previously concerted the murder. 

No lawyer can read the evidence of these scoundrels on this or 
any of the other trials, without a desire to cross-examine the witnesses 
for a little. Half an hour’s cross-examination by an experienced 
prisoner's advocate would have torn them into shreds and tatters, 
and made it impossible for the most prejudiced jury to act upon their 
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evidence. The prisoners—poor, uneducated men—could only do what 
is commonly done under like circumstances—protest their entire 
innocence, declare that they had never seen the witnesses, and the like: 
all of which was utterly disregarded. But without any cross-examina- 
tion at all it was the plain right of the prisoners to be acquitted by 
the direction of the judge, for the sole evidence against them was 
that of two avowed accomplices. 

Moreover, the prisoners in this case were able to bring evi- 
dence, which ought to have been conclusive, of the falsehood of the 
story against them. It was shown to have been utterly impossible that 
the body could have been in Hill’s room from Saturday till Monday— 
a little room at the head of a flight of stone steps which lay open all 
day. It was proved that no such thing as a sedan chair leaving Somer- 
set House on the Wednesday night took place. Unfortunately, the 
witnesses for the defence were mostly Catholics. When Mary Tilden 
the niece and housekeeper of Dr. Godwin stated (for she was not per- 
mitted to be sworn) that positively Hill was at home all the night of 
that Saturday when Godfrey was said to be murdered, the Lord Chief 
Justice said, no doubt, with a significant look at the jury: “ You may 
say anything /o a Protestant for a Papist.” And in his charge to the 
jury, after enforcing the story of Praunce and Bedloe with all his 
might and main, he says: ‘‘I would not urge this so, if I was not 
satisfied in my conscience that the relation is true.” I sincerely say 
and aver that no judge in the present day could hold his seat fora 
month after making such a speech to a jury in a criminal case. But 
further, when in the middle of the charge one of the prisoners inter- 
posed, and said that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was a gentleman he 
had never spoken with in all his life, the judge answered as follows :— 

“ You must say and believe, as your priests will have you, and in such actions as 
these as your priests suggest to you, so does the devil to your priests . . . For I will 
affirm, the greatest mischief the papists have received,come from their priests, who have 
such unworthy and unmanly ways of setting up their religion. What! Do they think 
it an act of charity to kill men; or is the Christian Religion or yours, to be promoted 
by such means as these? .. . For my own part I must put it into my litany, That 
God would deliver me from the delusion of Popery, and the tyranny of the Pope. 
For it is a yoke which we, who have known freedom, cannot endure, and a burden 
which none but that beast who was made for burden, will bear. So I leave it to 
your consideration upon the whole matter, whether the evidence of the fact does not 
satisfy your consciences, that these men are Guilty.” 

And to the prisoners he said, when they were brought up for 
sentence — 

‘¢ Pray let me dehort you from one thing; and that is this, do not be of the opinion 
of those wicked miscreants, the Jesuits, that have pat you upon this matter; for I 
have so much charity for you as to believe they made it a matter of religion to you, 
and justifiable upon that account.” 

Green and Hill were Catholics, Berry was a Protestant. The 
solemn denial of the fact by the two former at their death was little 
heeded, for they were supposed to have got absolution béforehand ; 
but the dying protestation of innocence on the part of the Protestant, 
Berry, was in some degree a puzzle and bewilderment. The popular 
delusion was, however, too deeply fixed to be as yet shaken. 


(79 be concluded in the next Number.) 


528 Sonnets. 


ART: A SONNET. 
From the French of Eugene Lambert. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY, M.R.I. A. 


ROM out the lifeless marble or the clay, 
Art gives a glorious shape to airy thought;— 
What Homer sang or tuneful Virgil wrought 
The Phidian form gives forth in many a way: 
The poet-priest unites them in his lay :— 


There in communion sweet the twain are brought : 


A feeble pen with deathless fame is fraught: 
The hand but cyphers what the heart would say. 


Like all created things, even man must die: 
Death takes the half of what within him lies: 

His soul survives and seeks a sunnier sky— 
’Tis Art alone death’s dismal law defies. 

The poet’s lays sublimely soar on high, 
And form and thought at once eternalise. 


London. Feast of St. Brendan, 16th May, 1877. 


MAKE SURE OF PRAYER. 


RT thou still young, and dost thou glance along 
Life’s opening pathway with a timid dread ? 
Make sure of prayer, thence be thy courage fed, 
And in the midst of strife thou shalt be strong. 

Or do the cares of middle life-time throng 
In all-absorbing force round heart and head ? 
Make sure of prayer! Our Master erstwhile said, 
““One thing sufficeth, over-care is wrong.” 

Or hast thou reached old age’s twilight drear ? 
Make sure of prayer, the die is not yet cast, 

In sight of port sank many a vessel fair: 

If thou dost hope—and hope supposeth fear— 

If thou dost hope for God and heaven at last, 
In life, in death, make sure, make sure of prayer! 


S. M. S. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE. 


ACORDAIRE says, in one of his letters: “My enthusiasm for 

seas and mountains was once as keen as yours; but after a 

certain age one ceases to care much for anything except souls.” 

After a certain age the charm of literature as mere literature wanes 

for many who were once held willing captives under its speil. 

Such persons need to have other subsidiary motives to interest them 
in poetry and art. 

The foregoing remark is scarcely needed as an explanation why 
the poets who have been and who shall be by preference discussed in 
the pages of this magazine, are those who have special claims on 
our sympathy as being either children of our beautiful island, or chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church, or both. For such a preference there 
is, in addition, this chivalrous reason that we are thus more likely to 
discover neglected merit. Those two circumstances of Irish birth 
and Catholic faith are by no means letters of recommendation to the 
critics of the great literary world, who, however impartial they may 
strive to be, cannot help being repelled by the spirit of an alien faith, 
and the traditions of, at best, a strange land. 

The poet whom we are about to introduce to our readers is not 
an Irishman, but he is a Catholic. This circumstance, to which he 
owes the distinction, such as it is, of a pedestal in our Valhalla, is 
not included among the few particulars which that most useful and 
interesting work, “ Men of the Time,” tells us about him. We there 
learn that Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore was born at Woodford, 
in Essex, on the znd of July, 1823, the son of the late P. G. Patmore, 
author of ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences ;” that, in 1846, he was appointed 
one of the Assistant Librarians at the British Museum, but ceased to 
be connected with that institution in 1868; that he made his first 
appearance as an author with a volume of poems in 1844, and that 
he has since published ‘‘ Tamerton Church Tower and other Poems” 
in 1853, an elaborate domestic poem, ‘‘ The Angel in the House,” in 
four parts, ‘‘the Betrothal,” ‘‘ the Espousals,” “ Faithful for Ever,” 
and the ‘Victories of Love,” in 1854~62; and that he has contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review and the North British Review. As one might 
guess from the names chosen for him at his birth, Mr. Patmore was not 
4 birth a Catholic, but some twelve years ago it was announced in 
the public journals that the author of “ The Angel in the House” 
had become aconvert. The pure and refined feeling with which, in 
the series of poems just named, he had sung very sweetly of Love in 
its social and domestic aspects, made him not unlikely to be the re- 
cipient of such a grace. In his latest volume he proclaims his faith 
very distinctly, though the subjects treated are not distinctively re- 
ligious, and the influence of Catholic doctrine and feeling is shown 
only indirectly. To this volume* we will give most of our attention, 


*“The Unknown Eros, and other Odes.” London: George Bell & Sons, 1877. 
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though it may be an indiscretion to link it thus with the name pre- 
fixed to this paper, seeing that no author’s name is given on the title- 
page. But the single line which takes the place of a preface states that 
“a few of these poems have appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette.” Now, 
in that newspaper they bore the initials “C. P.,” which the gossip of 
the literary journals and the reviewers of this volume—for instance, 
the World of May 30—have interpreted as meaning Mr. Patmore. 
Indeed, a sufficient proof of identity might be found in the two poems 
which close the new volume, which are quite unlike the rest of its 
contents, and on the other hand would feel completely at home with 
é“ The Angel in the House.” Did the author thsert them as an indi- 
cation of the growth of his poetic stature, as boys notch their height 
on trees to see how many inches they have gained since some former 
measurement P 

The writer of the notice which we have quoted from “Men of 
the Time” seems to have given a wrong title to a work of the poet's 
father. At least he can hardly have written a book of literary reminis- 
cences distinct from the volume which we have sought out in a public 
library, with the very comprehensive title of “ My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance: being Memorials, Mind-portraits, and Personal Recollec- 
tions of deceased Celebrities of the Nineteenth Century, with selections 
from their unpublished Letters.” This title-page furthermore de- 
scribes the writer as ‘‘ Author of ‘ Chatsworth ; or, the Romance of a 
Week,’ ‘ Marriage in May Fair,’ &c., &c.” But Mr. P. G. Patmore 
will be less remembered as “the author of ‘ Chatsworth,’” than as the 
“dear Patmore” to whom Charles Lamb addressed his glorious letter 
of nonsense about the dog Dash—and now as father of the poet, 
Coventry Patmore. This latter claim to distinction he reckoned upon 
already in that pleasant book of literary gossip to which we have just 
referred. In his account of Laman Blanchard, he describes amusingly 
the perplexity of that clever and amiable man when he was asked to 
look at some verses by his friend’s son, then a youth of eighteen, and 
how, to the critic’s great surprise, the verses turned out to be such as 
to justify him in writing the next morning (Nov. 1, 1842) to the father 
of the young poet :— 

“ My strong and clear conviction of the extreme beauty and finish 
of what I heard last night remains this morning undiminished. They 
will bear thinking over. Nothing Tennyson has done need be des- 
paired of.” 

Many of these early verses are included in the volume entitled 
‘‘Tamerton Church, and other Poems,” which anticipates, to a great 
extent, the themes and the style of treatment adopted in Mr. Patmore’s 
maturer works. The poem which has hitherto been chiefly connected 
with his name is “The Angel in the House,” of which the third 
edition is dated 1860, a few years after its first publication. We do 
not know what editions have since been called for, but we believe it 
is still more popular in America. Perhaps an explanation of this last 
circumstance may be found in the very contrast between the placid, 
high-bred tone of this English muse, and the restlessness and vigorous 
vulgarity of American democracy. 
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‘The Angel in the House”—to which we can only devote a little 
space in passing on to the latest work of its author—consists of two 
books—the Betrothal and the Espousals—each comprising several 
cantos much shorter and lighter than what is usually understood by 
that term. The story, such as it is, which binds the parts together, 
is very gracefully woven, and each of its parts is introduced by a set 
of ‘‘ Preludes,” or separate little poems, not carrying on the action of 
the story, but bearing more or less directly on its theme. One of the 
very earliest of these will show how free from all grossness or earthi- 
ness, how pure and noble is this poet’s ideal of love :— 


“ How vilely 'twere to misdeserve 

The poet’s gift of speech, 

In song to try, with trembling nerve, 
The limits of its utmost reach, 

Only to sound the wretched praise 
Of what to-morrow shall not be, 

So mocking with immortal bays 
The cross-bones of mortality ! 

I do not thus. My faith is fast 
That all the loveliness I sing 

Is made to bear the mortal blast, 
And blossom in a better Spring. 

My creed affirms the ceaseless pact 
Of body and spirit, soul and sense ; 

Nor can my faith accept the fact, 
And disavow the consequence.”’ 


We should like to quote “ Common Graces,” ‘The Zest of Life,” 
and many others of these thoughtful and graceful strains. But ina 
different style, listen to the surly Aunt Maude scolding Honoria for 
saying Yes too soon :— 


“ You, with your looks and catching air, 
To think of Vaughan! You fool! You know 
You might, with ordinary care, 
Ev’n yet, be Lady Clitheroe. 
You're sure he'll do great things some day! 
Nonsense, he wont ; he’s dressed too well. 
Dines with the Sterling Club, they say; 
Not commonly respectable ! 
Half Puritan, half Cavalier! 
His curly hair I think’s a wig ; 
And, for his fortune, why, my dear, 
It’s not enough to keep a gig. 
Rich aunts and uncles never die; 
And what you bring won't do for dress ; 
And ao you'll live on ‘ By-and-by,’ 
With oaten-cake and water-cress!’’ 


This cultivated Muse is not afraid of very homely topics. Here 
is the starting of a railway train :— 


‘¢ The bell rang, and with shrieks like death, 
Link catching link, the long array, 
With ponderous pulse and fiery breath, 
Proud of its burthen, swept away.” 
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In another place the poet speaks of something that 


é: Gave to love’s feast its choicest gust, 
A vague, faint augury of despair.” 


When a true and dutiful love is squandered on one unworthy and 
insensible, it but rises higher in its dutifulness and truth, in spite of, 
or on account of, the coldness of its immediate object— 


“ Through passionate duty loves flames higher 
As grass grows taller round a stone.” 


Ingenious turns of thought like this meet you at every page. But 
we cannot loiter with the poet in these pleasant gardens, since now 
he bids us climb with him the mountain heights. Mr. Patmore’s new 
volume treats of loftier and sterner themes. Yet in some places he 
returns to the gentler inspirations of his youth. 

Many who could keenly appreciate a sweet hymn, a graceful song, 
a picturesque idyl, ora fine, rolling ballad, may find themselves re- 
pelled by their first glance at these Odes. Nor will the ode which 
has been singled out to be named on the title-page go far to win their 
sympathies. To any meek complaint that we may make about ob- 
scurity the poet may reply, Jnéelligtbilia, non intellectum adfero; but 
really the twelfth, for instance, of these sumptuous pages is hardly 
intelligible even to the most ‘‘intelligent outsider.” Here, indeed, 
we have “ithe poet hidden in the light of thought ;” for, beyond all 
doubt, there is thought, and true and deep thought hidden under this 
pomp of mystic words. But many readers will say that ‘ Uranian 
Clearness” has sof come at the poet’s bidding, though he invokes her 
fervently at the end of his Proem :— 


é Therefore no plaint be mine 
Of listeners none, 
No hope of render’d use or proud reward, 
In hasty times and hard ; 
But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve ; 
Notes few and strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day's decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun, 
"Mid the loud concert harsh 
Of this fog-folded marsh, 
To me, else dumb, 
Uranian Clearness, come! 
Give me to breathe in peace and in surprise 
The light-thrill’d ether of your rarest skies, 
Till inmost absolution start 
The welling in the grateful eyes, 
The heaving in the heart. 
Winnow with sighs 
And wash away 
With tears the dust and stain of clay, 
Till all the Song be Thine, as beautiful as Morn, 
Bedeck'd with shining clouds of scorn; 
And Thou, Inspirer, deign to brood 
O’er the delighted words, and call them Very Good. 
This grant, Clear Spirit, and grant that I remain 
Content to ask unlikely gifts in vain.” 
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This passage furnishes a specimen of the measure that is used 
throughout these Odes, which are not divided into stanzas, but writ- 
ten in irregular metre varying from very short to very long lines, 
“the elastic modulations of which are in harmony with thoughts which 
rise and fall obedient to no external law, and yet, like the cadences 
of an /olian harp, follow a law of their own.”* 

According to this competent critic, whose description we have 
just quoted of the form in which the “ subtle, expressive, and musical 
language” of these Odes is cast, their chief characteristics are con- 
tinuity of meditation and richness of illustrative imagery; and he 
justly assigns to them, also, passion, not sensuous, but intellectual and 
imaginative. ‘The Unknown Eros” does not belong to the Run- 
and-Read school of song, but aims successfully at a high standard of 
poetic culture. With all his fine scorn for the commonplace world 
‘of tramcars and leading articles, the poet draws some of his most 
vivid illustrations from the science and politics of the day. The soul, 
feeling itself drawn away from self by some influence from afar, 
asks a question which one appreciates better from having some vague 
notion how Neptune was discovered. 

“ What in its ruddy orbit lifts the blood, 


Like a perturbéd moon of Uranus 
Reaching to some great world in ungauged darkness hid ?” 


There are many magnificent phrases which cannot fail to haunt 
the memory. But even in passages that are rich with a compressed 
eloquence, the most attentive reader will be unable often to follow 
all the windings of the thought, and will be tempted to say: “All 
this, no doubt, is true and good, but, as the poet confesses some- 
where, ‘this truth’s a star too deep enskied for all to see.’”’ 

In this volume, though “ made of sterner stuff” than its forerunners, 
there is no lack of “the beloved tautologies of love,” to turn another 
of the author's phrases against himself. The lightest and most ter- 
restrial of these odes is that entitled “ The Toys ”:— 


“ My little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd, 

I struck him, and dismiss'd 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His Mother, who was paticnt, being dead. 
“Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 
And I, with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 
He had put, within his reach, 
A. box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
d six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells 


* The Spectator, April 28th, 1877. 
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And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

‘We made our Joys, 

How weakly understood, 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave thy wrath, and say, 

‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’” 


Ourauthor may feelaggrieved at our givfng the privilege of quotation 
to a strain that seems trivial compared with such heroic blasts, as, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Standards.”* But he will, we fear, find it still harder 
to forgive us for being reminded ofa curiously “ parallel passage” 
which we must rescue from an advertisement-sheet issued by an 
enterprising American clothier, which has chanced to cross our 
path. The little Yankee also proved not quite so inconsolable as 
the tender-hearted parent feared. 


** Johnnie had been naughty. It’s astonishing how naughty two-year-old babies 
can be, when they try; and Johnnie had tried. His blue eyes didn't look as blue as 
usual, and his hair wasn’t as golden, and instead of a bright smile an ugly pout rested 
on his pretty little mouth. Being naughty is always a sure way of banishing sunshine. 
There he stood in the middle of the floor, baby fists on baby hips, feet very wide 
apart, the sweetest—I mean the naughtiest—wee rebel that ever defied mamma. 
Just think of it, only two years old, and defying mamma! . 

“Will you be good ?' asked mamma, sternly. ‘No, ma'am !” replied Johnnie. 

‘‘Mamma opened her eyes—they were not as blue as J obnnie’s very wide. 
«You won't? she said. ‘No, ma'am,’ repeated Johnnie. ‘Then,’ said she, solemnly, 
“you must be punished. Go into the store-room and stay there until you can say 
4° Yes, ma'am.”” 

“ Johnnie went, and mamma closed the door, expecting to hear the wished-for 
“Yes shouted forth instantly. But to her great surprise, she heard not a word or 
cry. Five minutes passed: utter silence. Ten minutes went by: not the slightest 
sound ; and mamma began to grow impatient—for, after the manner of mammas, she 
was longing to kiss and forgive her boy. ‘Oh! the blessed darling,’ she said to her- 
self, as the twelfth minute stole away: ‘the punishment is too dreadful for him. 
How could I have been so hard-hearted ? To shut a merry little thing like that in 
a dark place; a baby, that should never be out of the sunshine, except when he's 
asleep ; it’s too bad.” And she flew to open the closet-door. . 

“ John,” as his father calls him—I think that's a very big name for a small 
child—looked up at her, his whole face sparkling with fun. The blue had come 
back to his eves, and the gold to his hair, and the smile to his hps. In his chubby 
hand he held the last piece of what, just fourteen minutes before, had been a fine, 
brown, fragrant, fresh-baked cake. Crumbs covered his face from chin to eyes, his 
cheeks shone, and sundry crisp fragments clung to his neck and bib. “Good gracious! 
said mamma. ‘Dood fate’ said Johnnie.” 


* In this ode, “written in the vear 1874, soon after the publication of an incen- 
diary pamphlet against the English Catholics,” is there not a misprint in page 66 in the 
allusion to Dr. Newman? ‘Edgbaston’’ is the only final ‘word that has no corres- 
ponding rhyme, and this exception is removed by changing “light” to “sun” :— 

“ Sweetly the sun 
Shines from the solitary peak at Edgbaston.” 
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It seems almost profane to pass abruptly from this clever little 
Sétise to a poem of so noble and severe an order as the ode which 
sings the praises of Pain. The full force and meaning of it should 
not be hard to discover, with a little devout meditation, for those who- 
believe in sin, in the holiness of God, in Calvary, in hell, in the 
merciful fires of purgatory, and in the keen and perfect joy and. 
sanctity and glory of Heaven :— 


“O Pain! Love’s mystery, 
Close next of kin 
To joy and heart's delight, 
Low Pleasure’s opposite, 
Choice food of sanctity 
And medicine of sin, 
Angel, whom even they that will pursue 
Pleasure with hell’s whole gust 
Find that they must 
Perversely woo, 
° My lips, thy live coal touching, speak thee true. 
Thou sear’st my flesh, O Pain ! 
But brand’st for arduous peace my languid brain, 
And bright’nest my dull view, 
Till I, for blessing, blessing give again, 
And my rous’d spirit is 
Another fire of bliss, 
Wherein I learn of 
Feelingly how the pangful purging fire 
Shall farously burn Pens 
With joy, not only of assured desire, 
But also present joy 
Of seeing the life’s corruption, stain by stain, 
Vanish in the clear heat of Love irate, 
And, fume by fume, the sick alloy 
Of luxury, sloth, and hate 
Evaporate ; 
Leaving the man, so dark erewhile, 
The mirror merely of God's smile. 
Herein, O Pain! abides the praise 
For which my song I raise ; 
But even the bastard good of intermittent ease 
How greatly doth it please! 
With what repose 
The being from its bright exertion glows 
When from thy strenuous storm the senses sweep 
Into a little harbour deep 
Of rest ; 
When thou, O Pain! 
Having devour’d the nerves that thee sustain, 
Sleep’st, till thy tender food be somewhat grown again ; 
And how the lull 
With tear-blind love is full! 
What mockery of a man am I express’d 
That I should wait for thee 
To woo! 
Nor even dare to love, till thou lov’st me. 
How shameful, too, 
Is this: 
That, when thou lov’st, Iam at first afraid 
Of thy fierce kiss, 
Like a young maid; 
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And only trust thy charms 

And get my courage in thy throbbing arms, 
And, when thou partest, what a fickle mind 
Thou leav’st behind, 

That, being a little absent from mine sye, 
It straight forgets thee what thou art, 

And ofttimes my adulterate heart 

Dallies with Pleasure, thy pale enemy. 

Oh! for the learned spirit without attaint 
That does not faint, 

But knows both how to have thee and to lack, 
And ventures many a spell, 

Unlawful but for them that love so well, 

To call thee back.” 


We apologised a moment ago fora parallel passage suggested by 
one of Mr. Patmore’s odes; but he will only thank us for setting side 
by side with his view of “the pangful, purging fire” which consumes 
the Holy Souls, with the joy not only of assured hope but of present 
contentment, this closely parallel view of purgatory taken by a poet 
of kindred genius. The passage must have impressed every attentive 
reader of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s noble drama, S/. Zhomas of Canter- 
bury — 

THE EMPRESS, 
“A place there is which fits us for that heaven 


Where nought unclean can live: else were we hopeless. 
How think you of that region ? 


IDONEA, 
Madam, thus: 

That bourne is peace, since therein every will 
Is wholly one with his, the Will Supreme ; 
Is gladness, since deliverance there 1s sure ; 
Is sanctity, since punishment alone 
Of sin remains—sin's least desire extinct-—— 
And yet is pain not less. 


THE EMPRESS, 
There should be pain ;— 
Speak on ; speak truth; I ne’er had gifts of fancy : 
Truth is our stay in life, and more in death, 
IDONEA. 
Tis pain love-born, and healed by love, On earth 
Best Christian joy is joy in tribulation, 
The noblest and the best. In that pure realm 


Onr tribulation also is the noblest: 
*Tis pain of love that grieves to see not God. 


THE EMPRESS. 


Here, too, sin hides from us God’s face. Yet here 
Feebly we mourn that loss. 


IDONEA. 


So deeply here 
Man’s spirit is infleshed! Two moments are there 
Wherein the soul of man beholds its God ; 
The first at its creation, and the next 
The instant after death. 
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THE EMPRESS. 
It sees its Judge. 


IDONEA. 


And, seeing, is self-judged, and sees no longer :'— 
Yet rests in perfect peace. As some blind child, 
Stayed in its mother’s bosom, feels its safety, 

So in the bosom of the love eterne, 

Secure, though sad, that Vision it awaits 

(The over-bending of that Face divine), 

Which now—now first—it knows to be its heaven, 
That primal thirst of souls at last re-waked, 

The creature's yearning for its great Creator. 


THE EMPRESS. 


Pray that these pains may help me toward that Vision ! 
Till these my later years I feared not death! 

Death’s magnanimity, as death draws nigh, 

Subdues that fear. My hope is in the Cross, 

Whate’er before me lies, the eternal justice 

‘Will send my pain, the eternal love console, 

And He who made me be at last my peace. 

Farewell! Return at morn; your words—your looks 
Have brought me help. Be with me when I die.” 


The spirit that breathes through this scene, and still more the 
doctrine of the Ode which has recalled it to our memory, belong to 
the very essence of Christianity. But many ‘‘ delicate members of a 
thorn-crowned head” are too prone to shrink like cowards from the 
truth as harsh and impolitic exaggeration. ‘A self-indulgent age 
like ours,” says the thoughtful writer whom we quoted a few pages back, 
‘will be little disposed to such a philosophy. It might, notwith- 
standing, find its capacities for joy indefinitely increased if it adopted 
that philosophy, even to the moderate extent of not hunting its 
pleasures to death and not shrinking from what slight endurance is. 
implied in the most obviously necessary self-sacrifice.” 

But we have reached within a few paces of our very furthest limit. 
Like Pascal in his sixth Provinciale, we have not had time to be briefer. 
Among the many pieces on which we should have much to say, we 
are drawn most of all to the ‘‘Deliciz Sapientiz de Amore,” and 
least of all to the ‘‘ Legem Tuam dilexi.” The former interprets St. 
Paul’s counsels concerning Virginity more correctly than many pas- 
sages of ‘‘The Angel in the House,” and approaches closer to the 
Eremite Ambrosius than to Dean Churchill’s view of the “Human 
Affections in the Early Christian Times.”* The second of the Odes. 
just named is the one, perhaps, most liable to be misunderstood. 
Here, and in many other places, many readers will feel themselves 
justified in falling back on the irreverent theory of poetry propounded 
by one of the characters in a tale that began its course last month in 
one of the magazines. ‘‘It doesn’t do to-look for too much meaning 
in poetry, you know. Of course it’s all there, and you can feel it, and 


* The reader will thank us for referring him to an exquisite paper on this subject. 
by Mr. Aubrey de Vere in the IRISE MONTHLY, Vol. i, p. 79 
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all that sort of thing; but there’d be no good in not writing in prose 
if a thing was meant to be explained. Depend upon it, if you can 
understand a poem right off, it isn’t worth reading. That’s what 
makes the Greeks and Romans—Homer, you know, and Virgil—the 
greatest poets in the world; it takes a man a dozen years of his life 
to make them out at all, and even then they’re hard without a trans- 
lation.” 

Without committing ourselves to the sentiments of this Rev. Mr. 
‘Somebody, we must, with all the respect and gratitude which we 
feel for the creator of much pure and exquisite poetry, confess that 
many pages of his latest work seem to us to be “ hard without a trans- 
lation.” Itis difficult to understand how thoughts, however subtle 
or profound, might not be more lucidly expressed by so skilful a master 
of the most delicate and refined poetic idiom. MR 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. Zhe Homeopathic World (May, 1877). A Popular Journal of Medi- 
cal, Social, and Sanjtary Science. Edited by E. B. SHULDHAM 
M.D., M.A. Oxon. (London: The Homeopathic Publishing 
Company, z Finsbury Circus.) 


‘THis periodical finds itself named in our pages to its own surprise. 
It is named only for the purpose of citing the testimony borne to 
some of the virtues of the Irish character shown under the least 
favourable of all possible circumstances. This testimony is given by 
the writer of the article on ‘‘The Life of the Poor in Great Cities.” 
The writer is, manifestly, an English Protestant. He is describing 
the sort of houses inhabited by the poor in London, dealing chiefly 
ith two kinds—the single apartment system and the common lodging- 
ouses :'— 

‘You may go a little farther, and get into a nest of houses in- 
habited wholly by Irish labourers and their families. It may chance 
that you enter before the little kitchen is quite cleared of its occupants, 
and the fire is casting a glow upon a group of faces, seared and dis- 
figured with hardship of all kinds, but owning that wrinkled tender- 
ness that makes the Irish, in their family relationship, so lovable. 
The gaunt, rough hodsman, smeared with mortar of his day’s work, 
and sharing a potato between two wee children on his knees; the 
mother sitting by, so old-looking from long privation, that you can 
scarcely believe she is only the mother of the infant she is rocking to 
sleep .... And then, mounting the steep staircase to get a peep 
at the sleepers, we find rooms, all Irish, as you may know often by 
the little crucifix, the sacred picture, or still more by the reverent 
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way in which many are seen rising from their knees as the stranger 
disturbs them at their devotions. Higher up, you will find a man 
and his wife, with each corner of the bed occupied by the shaggy 
head of a little child; and in the same room, though divided partly 
by a low boarding, will be two young women, who claim to be 
sisters, or nieces, or cousins of some sort, and so having some kind 
of right to the protection of the married couple. With this class of 
persons, which forms so large a portion of the population of most 
great cities—living a foreign nation amongst us, herding together in 
certain quarters, physically the dirtiest, morally the purest, setting an 
example to all classes of the favoured country, by purity of life and 
religious observance—many of the common lodging-houses are 
filled.” . 

After describing a class of lodgers, of whom none, perhaps, ever 
has the same lodging for three nights together—': Close by, you will 
find another class of lodging-house, whose inhabitants engage their 
bed, or their half bed, for months together, where no bed is without 
its furniture, and the down-stairs room is a perfect picture-gallery. 
This, too, is an Irish house, and the gallery contains none but sacred 
subjects. You see here the Virgin, with a literal sword piercing her 
soul. By her side is our Lord, with the sacred heart appearing ex- 
ternal to ribs and clothing, and having a bright light in its centre; 
you have saints in rich profusion, and here and there a print, of no 
mean pretension, of the Annunciation.” 

Many parts of the article which we have quoted from the “Homceo- 
pathic World” show that it is a Protestant who pays this tribute to 
the poor Irish of London, and to “the self-denying devotion of the 
poor Catholic priest.” Another testimony of value on the same sub- 
ject is given by Mr. Henry Mayhew in his famous book on “ London 
Labour and London Poor,”’ from which several most interesting ex- 
tracts, bearing on the present subject, are given in a long and able 
article on “the Irish in England,” which appeared in the Dublin 
Review for January, 1857. Even in the huge, black English cities, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances possible, the Catholic 
faith works wonders among those who, in any degree, submit them- 
selves to its blessed sway. 


II. Disputationum Theologicarum de fustitia et Fure. Volumen Ter- 
tium, complectens universam materiam de juris alieni violatione, 
et de Restitutione in genere et specie. Auctore GEoRGIO CROLLY, 
in Collegio S. Patricii apud Maynooth Professore. (Dublinii: M. 
H. Gill et Filius, 1877.) 


Even in the pages of a journal like ours, which could not dare to 
criticise such a work, there is no impropriety in merely calling atten- 
tion to the completion of Dr. Crolly’s Treatise on Justice, consider- 
ing the large number of the Irish clergy under whose eye this notice 
will fall. Every one who has studied the writings of foreign theo- 
logians on such subjects is aware how, when the authors come to the 
practical illustration of their views, using sometimes French or Italian 
law-terms, the Irish or English student begins to suspect that all this 
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practical partis in reality quite unpractical and inapplicable to the 
laws of this country. ‘I wonder what all this would come to if boiled 
down to our Common Law!” On such matters the Maynooth Pro- 
fessor gives invaluable assistance which can be found nowhere else. 
On general grounds, also, it is a great boon to have the views of one 
of the most eminent theologians that Ireland has produced, in that 
department precisely in which he is pre-eminent. This and Dr. 
Murray’s splendid treatise De Ecclesia are works of which Maynooth 
and the Irish Church may well be proud. 


III. Characteristics from the Writings of fohn Henry Newman. Being 
Selections personal, historical, philosophical and religious, from 
his various works. Arranged by WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. With 
the Author's approval. Third edition. (London: Henry S. King 
& Co. 1876.) 

In any library of even a few books, this ought to be one. The form 
in which Dr. Newman’s writings have appeared makes it less easy for 
many to purchase and to study them in complete editions. But, con- 
sidering the place that the illustrious Oratorian occupies in the con- 
temporary history and literature of the Catholic Church, we ought at 
least to make ourselves acquainted with him, as far as we can, through 
the help of this very skilful and authentic selection of representative 
specimens of that mind and heart which are acknowledged by all, 
within and without, to be among the greatest and truest of our time, 
or of any time. 


IV. Zhe Nature, Excellence, and Advantages of Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. A Sermon preached in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Limerick, June 8th, 1877. By the Rev. EpMunp J.O'REILLY, 
S.J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son.) 


THE subject of this sermon, and the name of the preacher, recom- 
mend it sufficiently to those who, for their own use, or for the instruc- 
tion of others, may desire a solid and succinct theological exposition 
of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. We have lately had 
occasion to examine somewhat carefully the lists of books written in 
English on subjects connected with the Sacred Heart; and we think 
that this little sixpenny spiritual treatise—for it is more than a sermon 
—fills admirably a place vacant hitherto in the literature of this 


devotion. 


IV. Revelations of Ireland in the Past Generation. By D. OWEN Map- 
DEN, Esq. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1877.) 


THE times to which these lively sketches refer are now one generation 
further back in the past than when the book was originally published. 
How utterly forgotten is that whilome ornament of the Munster Bar, 
“Waggett, who in eloquence equalled O'Connell!” Such gossiping 
reminiscences of bygone persons and things are certainly very inte- 
resting ; but in the interest there is a tinge of melancholy. 
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THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS.* 


BY THE REV. GERALD MOLLOY, D.D. 


é Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 
They crowned him long ago ; 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 
The giacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. ”—MANFRED. 


HE glaciers of the Alps have a wide and many-sided interest. 
While they are an object of fond devotion to those who dwell 
habitually among them, they attract from distant countries, with a 
sort of fascination, men of the most opposite pursuits in life. The 
poet loves to haunt those lonely solitudes of ice, and there, gazing 
on the wild and changeful face of Nature, ‘‘feed on thoughts that 
voluntarily move harmonious numbers.” The daring mountain climber, 
lured by the love of adventure, scales their glittering slopes, nor rests 
till he has reached their highest summits crowned with a canopy of 
perpetual snow. The philosopher, again, finds in the glaciers of the 
Alps a key to the past history of our globe, and recognizes, in those 
ponderous masses of moving ice, a mighty engine by which the rough 
and furrowed form of many a mountain chain was sculptured out in 
ages long gone by. 

But the interest of the glaciers is not for these alone; favoured 
children of earth, endowed with rare gifts of mind, or powers of body. 
The instinctive love of Nature and her works is common to us all: 
and the crowds of eager tourists who, summer after summer, darken 
the snow-fields of the Alps, climbing the steep moraine, and peering 
into the caverns of ice, give proof, if proof were wanted, that this 
pure and noble instinct is not altogether extinguished by the absorb- 
ing ambition or the distracting cares of ordinary life. 

I shall not attempt to picture to you, this evening, the singular 
and attractive beauty of those pathless regions of ice and snow, lifting 
up their lofty summits against the clear blue sky above, and stretching 
away to the green meadows and picturesque hamlets of the valleys 
below. This task more fitly belongs to the artist and the poet. 
Neither do I mean to entertain you with a story of perilous adventure 
and hair-breadth escapes. Narratives of this kind, told not unfre- 
quently with graphic power of language, and illustrated with no small 
artistic skill, may be found, without stint, in the works of the Alpine 
Club. Mine shall be the humbler task of setting before you some 
account of the origin and nature of glaciers, and of briefly sketching 
the functions they fulfil in the physical history of our globe. 


* A Lecture delivered before St. Kevin’s Branch of the Catholic Union. 
VOL. V. 38* 
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I need hardly tell you that the higher we ascend in mountain 
regions the colder the air becomes. But this fact, though familiar, 
is well deserving of careful consideration, for it is closely bound up 
with some of the most interesting and important principles of physi- 
cal science. Why is it that the air gets colder the nearer we go to 
the sun, the great source of heat? There are two principal reasons, 
and I trust I shall not weary you if I dwell for a few moments upon 
each. 
First, the air is not heated directly by the sun, but by the earth. 
The bright, luminous rays of the sun pass through our atmosphere 
without imparting to it any very sensible amount of heat. This you 
may easily prove for yourselves by a very simple experiment. Stand 
in the bright sunshine of a clear, cold day, and realise, for a few 
minutes, the genial heat which the sun’s rays are carrying through 
the air around you. Then step aside into the shade, a few feet off, 
and you will at once feel convinced how little of that heat has been 
imparted to the air itself, though it has been streaming through it, 
perhaps, for hours. The earth, however, like your body, is warmed 
by these same rays; and when the earth grows warm, it becomes, in 
its turn, a source of heat, and sends forth rays of its own back into 
the atmosphere again. Now, these rays that come back from the 
earth are not luminous like those of the sun ; they are dark or obscure 
rays of heat. And the air, which could imbibe little heat from the 
bright rays of the sun, imbibes it largely from the dark rays of the 
earth. Thus it is that while the air is indebted for its warmth to the 
sun, it receives that warmth not directly from the sun itself, but from 
the earth, which is heated by the sun. 

This is a wise and beneficent provision of Nature. Suppose, for 
a moment, that the atmosphere were so constituted that it could 
absorb heat from the luminous rays of the sun. The process would 
begin when the rays first enter our atmosphere at a height, say, of a 
hundred miles; it would continue throughout their whole course ; 
and thus the heat of these rays would be almost wholly exhausted 
before they could reach the surface of the earth. The consequence 
would be that the whole earth would be far colder than the arctic 
regions now are, and would be, therefore, utterly unfit for human 
habitation. But, in the present dispensation of Nature, the atmos- 
phere, in a manner, entraps the sun’s heat for our use and benefit, 
allowing it to pass in freely from without, but not allowing it to pass 
freely back into space. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the air receives its heat directly from 
the earth, let us consider what is the consequence of this fact on its 
temperature at high altitudes. In the first place, the radiant heat 
coming from the earth must, as a rule, pass through the lower strata 
of the atmosphere before it reaches the higher. As it ascends, it 
suffers loss, at every moment, by absorption, and, therefore, the 
higher it rises the feebler it becomes. Further, the air of the higher 
regions being much more rarified than the air below, its power of 
absorbing heat is proportionately diminished. Thus you see one 
clear reason why the upper strata of the atmosphere are colder than 
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the lower; the radiant heat that reaches them is less, and their power 
of absorbing that heat is also less. . 

The second reason will not detain us long. When air expands, 
heat disappears; when air is compressed, heat is developed. [will 
ask you to take these statements on trust, for the present; because a 
discussion of them would lead us too far from the subject in hand. 
But I will offer, in passing, one brief word of explanation, which may, 
perhaps, serve to stimulate, though it cannot quite satisfy, intelligent 
curiosity. When air expands, heat disappears ; because, in fact, heat 
is the agent that produces the effect. It expends its own energy in 
the act of forcing the particles of air asunder; and the energy so ex- 
pended ceases to exist as heat. Hence, after expansion has taken 
place, the total quantity of heat, present in the air, is less than it was 
before. On the other harfd, when air is compressed, some kind of 
energy, from without, must be expended in compressing it. The 
energy so expended vanishes, and heat appears in its stead. In other 
words, the energy expended has been converted into heat. Thus, 
after compression, the total quantity of heat present is greater than 

efore. 

Now, picture to your minds the great chain of the Alps, with an 
average height, let us say, of 11,000 feet; and, to fix our ideas, let us 
suppose that the wind is blowing from the south. The air, charged 
with the moisture of the Mediterranean, strikes against the base of 
this mountain barrier; it is tilted up, and begins to ascend the slopes; 
as it rises, it expands; heat is consumed by the fact of expansion ; 
and long before the highest peaks are reached, the warm atmosphere 
of Italy has, by its own inherent action, been reduced to freezing 
temperature. Meanwhile, the vapour that it bears along has been 
condensed into water; and, when the freezing point is reached, each 
tiny particle of water passes into the solid form of ice. Then begins 
that wonderful and mysterious process by which the infinitesimally 
minute molecules of ice are built up into tender crystals of snow; and 
these crystals, clinging together, form flakes; and the flakes fall thick 
and heavy, covering the slopes and summits of the mountains with a 
mantle of dazzling white. And now the air, having swept over the 
towering crests of the mountain rampart, is borne downwards into the 
valleys of Switzerland. As it descends, it is gradually condensed by 
the increasing pressure of the atmosphere above it: condensation 
develops heat; and by the time it has reached the cities of the 
plain, it is genial and pleasant once again. Thus we learn how the 
same current of air which is warm when it leaves the plains of Italy, 
and warm again when it reaches the valleys of Switzerland, becomes, 
in the interval, so cold, from the very nature of the journey it makes, 
as to leave a thick covering of snow on the intervening mountain 
chain. 

We have now, as I hope, mastered one important phenomenon to 
which the existence of glaciers is due, and we have traced that phe- 
nomenon to its cause. The phenomenon is simple and familiar: 
that the higher we ascend in mountain regions the colder the air 
becomes. The cause is twofold: First, the air of the higher regions 
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receives less heat from the earth; and, secondly, the air that comes 
up from the plains, expands as it rises, and is chilled by the fact of 
expansion. 

But a cold atmosphere, though a necessary condition for the pro- 
duction of glaciers, is not in itself sufficient. There must be also an 
abundant supply of snow, which we may regard as the raw material 
of which glaciers are made. When the yearly fall of snow is incon- 
siderable, it is melted away by the summer’s sun, and no permanent 
glacier can be established. But when the snowfall of the year is 
great, and the cold of the air intense, then the snow can bid defiance 
to the powers of the sun. His rays, no doubt, are fierce enough in 
summer, as we may learn from the sunburnt and blistered faces of 
Alpine travellers; and the bright colours of the mountain flowers, 
which bloom in the hidden nooks and fissures of the rocks, bear wit- 
ness, in a more pleasing way, to his genial warmth. But the sunny 
days are too few, and the summer too brief, and the piles of winter’s 
snow offer a gentle but indomitable resistance. Hence, in the higher 
regions of lofty mountain chains the ground is covered with snow the 
whole year round, except where the projecting crags and peaks are 
too steep for the snow to lie on them. These are the regions of per- 
petual snow; and the imaginary line that bounds them is called the 
limit of perpetual snow, or, more simply, the snowline. 

The position of this line, that is to say, its height above the level 
of the sea, is very different in different countries. It depends, as you 
will easily understand, not on the temperature only, but also on the 
quantity of snow that falls. In the Alps the snowfall is great owing 
to the moisture of the climate. The snowline on the southern side 
is, speaking roughly, about 9,000 feet, and on the northern side about 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Beyond these limits the snows 
of winter are piled up from year to year, and constitute, as it were, 
the vast storehouse of a system of glaciers which, for number and 
extent, are unequalled by those of any other country in Europe. 

Since a new stratum of snow is spread out each winter over the 
whole surface of the higher Alps, and each succeeding summer melts 
away but a part of it, you might suppose, perhaps, that the height of 
the mountains must increase from year to year, and from age to age. 
But it is not so. As the vast pile grows up, the weight of the mass 
above presses down, with enormous force, on the strata underneath, 
which at length are, in a manner, squeezed out from below, and 
begin to move slowly down, in all directions, over the slopes and 
valleys of the mountain chain. These moving masses are the glaciers 
of the Alps. We have sought them out, at their source, in the eternal 
fields of snow; we have now to follow them in their downward course, 
and learn something of their history. 

As the glacier moves down into the valley it passes from snow 
into ice by a process not unlike to that by which a schoolboy makes 
a snowball. He takes a mass of snow and presses it firmly together, 
while, at the same time, the surface is partially melted by the heat of 
his hand. In a few moments the mass becomes much harder and 
more compact than ordinary snow, but is yet far from having the 
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hardness and density of ice; and with this most schoolboys are con- 
tent. But, if mischievously inclined, these practical philosophers 
may be seen taking special means to increase the pressure more and 
more; and adding fresh snow as the mass is reduced in size, they 
produce, in time, a ball which differs little in quality from pure ice. 
Now, the snow ofa glacier is subjected, as we have seen, to enormous 
pressure; and as it moves on, under the influence of this pressure, it 
is exposed to the heat of the sun which melts it at the surface. Thus 
we find in the glacier, on a colossal scale, the two conditions of the 
schoolboy’s snowball; and accordingly, in the glacier, as in the snow- 
ball, the loose, incoherent snow is gradually converted into dense 
and massive ice. By means ofa tunnel, artificially cut into the glacier, 
at its lower end, the traveller is able, in some places, to penetrate far 
into the depths of the ice; and it is interesting to compare its rock- 
like texture, and beautiful blue tint, with the powdery appearance 
and dazzling whiteness of the snow from which it is derived. 

Hence we are to conceive the snow-fields of the Alps as consisting 
of two parts, widely different in character. First, there is a vast ex- 
panse of snow, which covers the rounded summits and steep slopes 
of the higher mountains, and fills the great basin-like hollows from 
which the valleys take their rise. This part of the snow-field is called 
by the Germans firm, by the French JVéé: there is no name for 
it in the English language. The snow that falls here has generally a 
temperature much below the freezing point of water. It is dry and 
powdery, like fine dust. Such snow may sometimes be seen in our 
own country, on a very cold day in winter. You may recognise it at 
once by the fact that it will not cohere, and you cannot make a snow- 
ball of it. The first effect of the summer’s sun, in the higher Alps, is 
to raise the temperature of this snow, and then to melt it at the sur- 
face. The water thus produced trickles through the mass, and coming 
into contact with the colder snow beneath, is soon frozen again; 
while the film of moisture that covers the surface is also frozen, at 
night. By these operations the snow, to a certain depth, is partially 
converted into ice, and is thus brought into a crisp and moderately 
firm condition. In this state it is easy and pleasant to walk upon. 
But where the sun’s rays are shut out, for the greater part of the day, 
by a projecting cliff, the snow remains permanently in the state of a 
loose powder, into which the traveller, at every step, sinks down below 
his knees. So much for the Firm or N&veé. From this we must dis- 
tinguish the glaciers proper, which, taking their origin from the Firz, 
pass gradually into dense, transparent ice, and stretch away for miles 
below the snowline, filling up the valleys to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. 

A glacier, then, is a massive stream of ice, whicheis ever moving 
slowly down, from the snow-fields of the higher Alps, to the warmer 
atmosphere of the valley, where it gradually melts away and disappears. 
Like a river it follows the windings and assumes the form of the 
channel through which it moves, spreading out into an expansive 
plain in the wider basins of the valley, and crushing itself between 
the projecting rocks in the narrow passes. This unceasing, onward 
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motion is one of the most wonderful phenomena in Nature. To the 
casual observer the glacier not only seems at rest, but it seems as 
fixed and immovable as the giant mountains by its side. Nevertheless, 
the poet’s words are rigorously true, 


The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ;” 


and the proof of this fact is overwhelming. 

In the year 1788, the famous Swiss Naturalist, De Saussure, with a 
large party of guides, passed a fortnight on a lofty shoulder of the 
Alps, called the Col du Géant, just below the summit of Mont Blanc. 
On coming down, they left a ladder, fixed in the glacier, at a well- 
known point of the descent. Fragments of this ladder were found by 
Forbes in the year 1832, about three miles further down the valley. 
Thus it would seem that this part of the glacier had moved three 
miles in forty-four years, or at the rate of from three to four hundred 
feet a year. Again, in 1827, Hugi, another Swiss philosopher, erected 
for himself a hut on the lower Aar Glacier, near the Grimsel. He 
came back in 1830, and again in 1836, and on each occasion he 
found that the hut had moved further down the valley. Finally, at 
the end of fourteen years, in 1841, it was found to have moved alto- 
gether about 4,900 feet from its first position. This would represent 
an average yearly motion of 350 feet. 

Still more exact are the observations of Agassiz on the same 
glacier. In the summer of 1841, having provided himself with tron 
boring rods, he pierced the ice at six places to a depth of ten feet, in 
a straight line right across the glacier, and at each boring he drove 
in a wooden stake. The position of this line of stakes he then deter- 
mined accurately, in reference to fixed points on the mountains, at 
either side. When he returned, in the month of July of the following 
year, he found that the whole line of stakes had moved sensibly down 
from between the two fixed points. Some had moved more, others 
less. By careful measurement he ascertained that the greatest ad- 
vance was 269 feet, the least 125. 

But it is to James David Forbes, formerly Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the. University of Edinburgh, that we are mainly in- 
debted for the varied and accurate knowledge we now possess regard- 
ing the motion of glaciers. He was the first to show, in 1842, that 
by means of a theodolite, the motion of a glacier may be made sen- 
sible to the eye from day to day, and even from hourto hour. The 

scene which he chose for his labours, and which still continues 2 
favourite spot for the study of glacier phenomena, was the well known 
Mer de Glace, so called from its resemblance to a frozen sea. ‘This 
is an enormoug, glacier, which descends from a noble amphitheatre 
of mountains belonging to the group of Mont Blanc, and, after a 
course of many miles, forces its way through a narrow gorge, Close to 
the beautiful village of Chamouni. Here the Professor remained for 
several weeks, and by accurate measurement determined the exact 
rate of advance of every part of the glacier, thus placing the question 
of glacier motion, for the first time, on a sound basis of facts. The 
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result of his observations I will sketch briefly by-and-by; but I should 
wish first to give you some idea how the motion of a glacier may be 
made sensible to the eye in the course of a few hours. 

A. theodolite, as 1 daresay you know, is practically a telescope 
mounted on a stand; and for the purpose of exact observation the 
eye-piece of the telescope is provided with two fine spider threads, 
which cross one another at right angles. Planting the instrument on 
the mountain side, and looking through the telescope, straight across 
the glacier, it is not difficult to get some well defined peak of ice to 
coincide with the intersection of these two cross-threads. This done, 
the instrument may be left fixed in its position for three or four hours. 
On looking through the telescope, at the end of that time, it will be 
seen that the peak of ice no longer coincides with the intersection of 
the threads, but has advanced sensibly across the field of view. From 
careful observations made in this way, and often repeated, it has been 
shown that the maximum motion ofthe Mer de Glace, in passing 
through the gorge, is about three feet a day in summer, and about’ 
half that distance in winter. 

The great truth established by Forbes, and confirmed by all sub- 
sequent obervers, is the close analogy between the motion of a glacier 
and the motion ofariver. Ofcourse the rate of motion is widely 
different. An advance of three feet a day, or an inch and a half in 
the hour, is very rapid motion for a glacier; whereas a velocity of two 
or three miles an hour is not unusual for a river. But passing by this 
great disparity in the rate of motion, it would seem that a glacier 
deports itself, in most other respects, exactly like a river. The valley 
through which it flows may be regarded as the bed of this ice-stream; 
and, like a river, it everywhere accommodates itself, as we have seen, 
to the shape and form of its bed. Like a river, too, the ice-stream 
forces its way rapidly along through the narrow passes, and moves at 
a sluggish pace where the wide and open valley affords an ample 
channel. 

Again, it is well known that, in a river, the current is more rapid 
near the centre of the stream than it is near the banks, and more 
rapid at the surface than at the bottom. The reason of this difference 
may be easily understood. The friction of the water against the sides 
and floor of the channel through which it flows, acts as a retarding force; 
and this retarding force is most effective on those portions of the stream 
that come nearest to its action. Hence, the edges of the stream are 
more retarded than the centre, the lower depths more retarded than the 
surface. Now, let me recall to your minds the experiment of Agassiz. 
You will remember that, in the summer of 1841, he planted a number 
of stakes, in a straight line across the glacier of the Aar. In July, 
1842, he found that all the stakes had moved a consjderable distance 
down the valley, some more, some less. But I have yet to tell you 
the appearance they presented when seen from the mountain side. 
The straight line of stakes was changed into a curve, and the bend of 
the curve was directed down the valley. It was evident, at a glance, 
that the stakes near the centre had advanced more during the year than 
those which were near the mountains on either hand; and conse- 
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quently, that the centre of the glacier was moving faster than the 
sides. 

This result has been repeatedly confirmed by other observers; 
more particularly by Forbes and Tyndall, who separately pursued 
their researches for many years among the glaciers, with umwearied 
diligence and rare scientific skill. Professor Tyndall succeeded, too, 
in demonstrating, by actual experiment, that the surface of a giacier, 
like that of a river, moves more rapidly than its lower strata. But not 
content with proving what was before known or conjectured, this in- 
defatigable observer has established a new and curious analogy between 
the motion of a glacier and of a river. When a river flows through a 
winding channel, the point of most rapid motion is not exactly in the 
centre of the stream. It shifts, at every bend, from one side of the 
centre to the other, so as to be always a little on the convex side of 
the curve. Now, the valley-bed of the Mer de Glace is a winding 
channel, through which the ice-stream flows. By fixing a line of 
stakes, at short intervals from one another, across the glacier, Pro-, 
fessor Tyndall was able to measure the exact motion of every part. 
And he found invariably that, at each bend of the valley, the stake 
which advanced most rapidly was a little distance from the centre, 
and always on the convex side of the glacier curve. 

Though the glaciers of the Alps take their origin from snowfields 
of dazzling whiteness they do not long preserve unsullied this spot- 
less purity of colour. The forces of Nature are unceasingly at work 
on the mountains that flank them at either side. Mighty rocks are 
rent asunder by the frost; lofty cliffs are shattered by the lightning; 
loose shingle and mud are washed down by the torrent; and all this 
ruin is heaped up, from day to day, and from year to year, on the sur- 
face of the glacier. The lighter materials are scattered about in all 
directions by the wind, and envelop the glacier in a vesture of dingy 
brown. But the larger masses of rock remain, for the most part, near 
the foot of the mountains, and form, at each side of the glacier, a long 
and lofty pile which is borne slowly down towards the plain below. 
These ramparts of rock are called Lateral Moraines; and I know 
hardly any object of more striking interest in the natural history of 
our globe. 

Standing in the lonely recesses of a glacier the traveller hears, at 
intervals, the rattle of the loose shingle down the mountain side, and 
he sees the fragments, sometimes one by one, sometimes in a cluster, 
like a shower of rockets, leap out upon the ice, to begin their long 
and tedious, but inevitable journey to the valley below. Now and 
then a massive rock is let loose which, leaping from crag to crag, 
comes down at length with a crash to take its place among its fellows 
on the moraine; or perhaps it is caught on a projecting ledge, and its 
journey delayed for years. Now, we must realise to our minds that 
this process, which we may witness for half an hour, once and again, 
is going on, not for hours only, or for days, but for years and for cen- 
turies; and thus we shall come to form a picture of what Nature is 
really about, in the wild solitudes of the glaciers, unseen and un- 
noticed, except at rare intervals, by human eye. She is hewing her 
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mountains to pieces, and carrying away the ruins, by a machinery of 
her own, strange and wonderful, to distant sites, where she is minded, 
no doubt, to use them for other purposes, which may be to us an 
object of speculation and wonder, but which we can hardly hope fully 
to comprehend. 

When two glaciers meet, they unite like the tributaries of a river, 
and move on together down the valley. In such a case it is evident 
that the two adjacent lateral moraines of the two glaciers will come 
together, at the point of junction, and thenceforth form one united 
ridge of rock and rubbish. This ridge is called the Medial, or Middle 
Moraine. When there are three ‘tributary glaciers there will be, of 
course, two medial moraines; one formed at the junction of the first 
and second glaciers, the other at the junction of the second and third. 
And so, in every case, each new tributary involves the production of 
a new medial moraine. These medial moraines, which may be readily 
distinguished when we look up the,valley from below, constitute a 
very characteristic feature of glacier phenomena. They appear as 
long barriers of rock, roughly parallel to the sides of the valley, and 
marking out definitely the several tributaries of which a great trunk 
glacier is composed. 

Every glacier wastes away at its lower end, by the melting of the 
ice; and as it wastes away it deposits, on the floor of the valley, the 
mass of rock, and shingle, and mud, which it has borne down from 
the higher mountains. The waste, however, is, for the most part, 
made good by the advance of the ice from behind; and thus the 
actual position of the end of the glacier may remain unchanged 
for many years together. Meanwhile, the portion that disappears 
each year adds a fresh contribution to the pile of rock and 
ruin, which thus grows up into a great barrier stretching across 
the valley. This barrier is called the Terminal Moraine of the 
glacier. 

Sometimes, however, the yearly waste of the glacier is greater than 
the compensation made by its onward march; and then the glacier 
diminishes in size and shrinks backward up the valley, leaving its 
terminal moraine behind. Many such terminal moraines may be 
seen, at the present day, in Switzerland, covered with vegetation, and 
separated sometimes by pasture fields, and even by villages, from the 
glaciers by which they were deposited. On the other hand, when the 
snowfall for a number of years has been unusually great, and the 
summers unusually cold, then the compensation exceeds the waste; 
the glacier moves farther down the valley, carrying before it human 
dwellings, tearing up forest trees, and even pushing along, with gentle 
but resistless force,“ the mountain-like pile of its own terminal 
moraine. 

Another interesting feature of the glacier consists in those deep 
clefts or fissures by which it is intersected in all directions, and which 
are generally known by the French name of Crevasses. The crevasse 
first appears as a minute crack in the surface of a glacier, into which 
you could, with difficulty, introduce the blade of a penknife. In a few 
days this crack is, perhaps, an inch wide: later on, it is a foot across; 
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and so it continues to increase until it becomes, at length, a yawni: 
chasm of unknown depth, several feet in width, and, it may be,: 
hundred yards, or more, in length. 

Chasms of this kind constitute one of the difficulties and danger 
of glacier excursions. In summer, below the snow line, the surfac- 
of the glacier is usually free from snow, and you can see the cham 
as you approach. It is then little more than an obstacle in your war 
and involves no real danger. If it is narrow, you can step across; ¢ 
too wide for leaping, you will often find a colossal mass of rock 
caught in the jaws of the crevasse, which affords a convenient bridg: | 
over which you may pass in safety. At the worst, you can follow the | 
edge of the chasm, which must come to an end somewhere, and thus 
get round it, at the loss of a little time and trouble. But in the higher 
regions, where the glacier is covered with snow, the crevasse is a grea: 
source of danger, and has proved the grave of many a bold, perhap; | 
I should say reckless, mountaineer. The whole surface is here 2 
unbroken field of snow; and the treacherous chasm is conceale: 
from the traveller's eye until he steps into it, and is lost. Neverthe 
less, a remedy has been found for this danger, and we are assured t: | 
the most experienced guides that none need suffer except from the: 
own neglect. A single traveller has, indeed, no security. But: 
party of four or five, with a rope passing from one to the other, firmls 
secured to each, leaving an interval of ten or twelve feet between, ar 
held to be perfectly safe. One of the party may step into a hidden 
crevasse, and disappear for a moment, but his companions, who — 
have firm footing on the solid glacier, are at hand to pull him out. 
No doubt there are many who might not like even this temporary 
acquaintance with the interior of a crevasse; and I suppose the bes: 
security for them is to keep carefully, in their excursions, below the 
limits of perpetual snow. ; 

You will, perhaps, be interested to hear an authentic story oí 
Alpine adventure, which at once illustrate the danger of crevasses. 
and brings home to the mind, in a practical way, the reality of glaciet 
motion. In the month of August, 1820, Dr. Hamel, a Russian 
traveller, with two English companions, and a party of seven guides, 
attempted the ascent of Mount Blanc. They had reached in safety that 
magnificent expanse of snow known as the Grand Plateau, not far from 
the highest summit of the mountain, when they were caught in an 
avalanche, which swept three of the guides into a yawning crevasse. 

Forty years passed away and no tidings were ever heard of them: 
but on the fifteenth of August, 1861, far away in the valley, many 
miles from the scene of the catastrophe, their remains were given up, 
by the melting of the ice, at the end of the Glacier des Bossons. 
Arms, legs, and skulls, were successively brought forth to the light of 
day, the flesh being still quite white and adhering firmly to the bones. 
Near them were found fragments of clothes, the straw hat of one 
of the guides, the gauze veil of Dr. Hamel, a broken Alpen 
stock, and, perhaps most curious of all, a roast leg of mutton still ina 
good state of preservation. These and many other similar records 
of the sad catastrophe, having been gathered together, were carried to 
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the office of the Mayor of Chamouni, and became the subject of 
judicial investigation. 

The chief witness was Marie Couttet, one of the guides who had 
escaped, and who was now seventy-two years of age. The old man 
identified, without difficulty, all the various fragments spread out 
before him, and was deeply affected as each, in turn, brought 
vividly to his mind some incident of the perilous expedition. 
‘«This is the hat,” he said, ‘‘of Auguste Tairraz; it was he who 
carried the pigeons which we were to let fly from the summit; 
and see, here is the wing of one of them. This stick, shod 
with iron; is the remnant of my Alpen stock: I made it myself for 
my excursions on the glaciers. And it saved my life; for when my 
companions were swallowed up I was supported on my staff, and 
remained suspended over the crevasse. It broke at last; but I was 
able to free myself from the snow, and I was saved. What joy to 
see itagain!” ‘This is the hand of Balmat; I know it well.” And 
kissing it tenderly, he added; “I could not have believed that, 
before leaving the world, it would have been granted to me to press 
once again the hand of my brave comrade, my good friend Balmat.’’ 
Another surviving guide of the expedition, Julien Devouassoux, was 
also present at this strange scene. But he was upwards of eighty 
years of age; memory and intelligence were gone; and he looked 
on at the sad spectacle without emotion or apparent interest.* 

The crevasse owes its origin to a straining of the glacier as it 
moves along its valley-bed. We have seen that the motion is more 
rapid near the centre than at the sides. Thus a strain is established 
between the different parts of the glacier. The hard and brittle ice 
cannot stretch, so it cracks across; and the cracks widen from day to 
day. Fissures arising .in this way are chiefly confined to the margin 
of the glacier; but there are others which stretch right across from 
side to side. Suppose that, at a certain point, the valley makes a 
sudden dip downwards. The glacier moving over the floor of the 
valley is, in a manner, strained round the angle so made; just as I 
might take a straight strip of glass and strain it round the edge of 
this table. The glass unable to yield by stretching must yield by 
breaking: so, too, the glacier strained across a projecting angle of its 
rocky bed, cracks at its surface; and the strain continuing from day 
to day, the crack soon becomes a fissure, and the fissure a chasm. 
As each succeeding portion of the glacier passes over the bend it is 
broken in like manner. Thus a succession of chasms is formed, with 
a great transverse wall of ice between each two. This transverse wall 
is often broken up itself, by local strains, into great blocks or crags. 
And when the dip of the valley amounts to a precipice the whole 
surface of the glacier, in such a locality, is rent and torn asunder, and 
assumes fantastic forms of turrets, peaks, and pinnacles, which, glit- 
tering in the rays of the mid-day sun, present a scene of wild and in- 
describable splendour. ‘This phenomenon is very frequent in the 


* See the Procés Verbal of this investigation, given at length in “Les Fastes du 
Mont Blanc,” pp. 65-72. 
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Alps. Seen from a distance it suggests the idea of a foaming cataract 
suddenly converted into ice. Hence it is called, not unfitly, an ice 
cascade. 

The ice towers of the cascade, known in Switzerland by the 
name of Sé¢racs, are exposed, in a special degree, to the action of 
the sun’s heat, to which, indeed, is chiefly due the singular and fan- 
tastic forms they assume. In summer they are often undermined by 
the melting away of their ice foundations; and then they topple over 
and come down with a tremendous crash, several hundred tons of ice 
being sometimes precipitated, with fearful violence, down to the 
lower glacier. This is called an ice avalanche; a well known source 
of danger to Alpine travellers. Here is a lively account of one from 
which Mr. Whymper narrowly escaped a few years ago. 

“We got to the rocks in safety; and if they had been doubly as 
difficult as they were we should still have been well content. We sat 
down, keeping our eyes fixed on the towering pinnacles of ice under 
which we had passed; but which, now, were almost beneath us. 
Without a preliminary warning sound, one of the largest, as high as 
the monument at London Bridge, fell upon the slope below. The 
stately mass heeled over as if upon a hinge, holding together until 
it bent 30° forwards; then it crushed out its base, and, rent intoa 
thousand fragments, plunged vertically down upon the slope that we 


had crossed. Every atom of our track, that was in its course, was | 


obliterated ; all the new snow was swept away, and a broad sheet of 


smooth, glassy ice, showed the resistless force with which it had. 


fallen.’’* 


Still more terrible and destructive are the avalanches of snow | 


which descend further down the valleys, and not unfrequently over- 
whelm whole villages. They are of two kinds: the sliding avalanche, 
andthe rolling avalanche. The sliding avalanche somewhat resembles 
alandslip. It generally originates from a layer of fresh snow lying 
on a steep slope of ice. You can easily imagine that, at a certain 
inclination of the slope, the snow is just balanced between the force 
which holds it to the ice, and the force which tends to make it slide 
down. In such circumstances, the slightest disturbance—a peal of 
thunder, for instance, the light tread of the chamois, even, it is said, 
the voice of a passing traveller—may be sufficient to dislodge it 
from its bed. Thus the whole mass begins to slide; and acquiring 
force as it moves, it sweeps down into the valley, carrying every thing 
before it. An avalanche of this kind was started by Mr. Whymper 
and his party, in his descent from the Grandes Jorasses. The inci- 
dent is thus described in his ‘‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps.” 

“The slopes were steep, and covered with new-fallen snow, flour- 
like, and evil to tread upon. On the ascent we had reviled it, and made 
our staircase with much caution, knowing full well that the disturbance 
of its base would bring down all that was above. In descending, the 
bolder spirits counselled trusting to luck and a glissade; the cautious 
ones advocated avoiding the slopes, and crossing to the rocks on their 


* ‘Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps, p. 258. 
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farther side. The advice of the latter prevailed, and we had half’ 
traversed the snow, to gain the ridge, when the crust slipped, and we 
went along with it. ‘Halt!’ broke from all four unanimously. The 
axe-heads flew round as we started on this involuntary glissade. It was 
useless: they slid over the underlying ice fruitlessly. ‘Halt!’ thun- 
dered Croz, as he dashed his weapon in again with superhuman 
energy. No halt could be made, and we slid down slowly, but with 
accelerating motion, driving up waves of snow in front, with streams 
of it hissing all around. Luckily the slope eased off at one place; 
the leading men cleverly jumped aside out of the moving snow, we 
others followed, and the young avalanche which we had started, con- 
tinuing to pour down, fell into a yawning crevasse, and showed us 
where our grave would have been if we had remained in its com- 
pany five seconds longer. The whole affair did not occupy half a 
minute.’’* 

The rolling avalanche begins with a very small quantity of snow, 
dislodged from its place on some mountain crest, and sent rolling down 
the slopes of the snow fields. As it rolls along it gathers, at every 
turn, fresh snow round itself, and rapidly grows from the size, per- 
haps, of a pea to the size of a snowball, from the size of a snowball 
to the size of a cottage, from the size of a cottage to the size of a 
mountain; and then rushing into the valley with enormous velocity, 
carries death and destruction in its path. I will give you one or two 
examples of its power. In the year 1749, the village of Tawich, in the 
canton of the Grisons, was completely buried under an avalanche of 
this kind. A hundred persons were afterwards dug out from beneath 
the snow: but of these only two were alive. In the same canton, an 
avalanche came down, in the year 1806, and carried a forest from one 
side of the valley to the other, planting a fir-tree on the roof of the 
parsonage house. Again, in the year 1820, at Obergesteln, near the 
glacier of the Rhone, four hundred head of cattle and eighty human 
beings were overwhelmed in an avalanche of snow. 

But it is time to return to the history of the glacier, and follow it 
out tothe end. We have seen that the glacier is fed from the snow- 
fields, and the snow-fields are the products of the clouds that sweep 
across the Alps; and the clouds are only the vapour of the atmosphere, 
first condensed into water, and then crystalized into snow; and the 
vapour of the atmosphere has been drawn off from the ocean by the 
action of the sun’s heat: and now it remains for me only to tell you how 
the glacier itself returns again to its parent ocean, and thus completes 
the cycle of its history. The lower end of every glacier is the source 
of a river, which rushes out from beneath a massive vault of ice. 
This river is fed partly by the melting of the ice at the end of the 
glacier, partly by the melting that goes on over its surface the whole 
summer through. Every traveller knows that a glacier is traversed in 
summer with numerous rills which make for themselves little furrows 
in the ice, often uniting so as to form considerable streams, and 
flowing down over the surface until they come to the edge of a cre- 


* Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps, p. 345. 
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vasse, into which they plunge and disappear. All these rills and 
streams find their way through the ice to the floor of the valley, and 
then continuing their course, underneath the glacier, issue at length 
from the vaulted arch at the end. 

The river thus brought into existence is, therefore, nothing less 
than the glacier itself, under a new form, and entering on a new 
career. It is saturated with fine mud, produced by the grinding action 
of the glacier against its valley-bed; and when first we see the turbid, 
muddy stream into which the exquisite blue ice of the glacier has 
been converted, we can hardly suppress a feeling of disappointment 
and regret. But the beauty of the glacier has not been wholly effaced, 
it has only been veiled for a time. If we follow the stream in its 


course we shall find that it throws down its muddy garb in the first — 


great lake through which it flows ; and we shall recognise, once again, 


the beautiful tints of the glacier ice in the blue waters of Geneva, | 


Constance, Lucerne, Garda, Maggiore, and Como. After a brief 
interval of repose in these great basins, the glacier streams set out 
once more on their long journey, and under the familiar names of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Po, the Adige, the Inn, stretch away in all 
directions, for hundreds of miles, across the continent of Europe, 
never halting on the way till they pour back the melted snow-fields of 
the Alps into the Northern Ocean, the Black Sea, and the Mediter- 


ranean. 
Thus we learn that the glaciers of the Alps represent but one par- 


ticular stage in a long series of changes, which go on unceasingly 
from age to age. The glaciers of to-day are the clouds of yesterday, — 


and the rivers of to-morrow. They spring from the ocean, and to 
the ocean they return again. But during the period of their existence 
they inscribe a record of themselves on the rocks of the valley over 
which they pass. This record may be deciphered by a keen eye, and 
interpreted by a trained intelligence: and perhaps you will kindly 
bear with me if, before bringing this lecture to a close, I try to give 
you some idea of the nature of the record and the story it unfolds. 

The glacier, in moving down a valley, has a singular power of 
polishing and scoring its rocky bed. Fragments of rock, angular 
stones, and fine sand, fall through the crevasses and get firmly im- 
bedded in the under surface of the glacier, sharing its motion, and 
accordingly, grating, under enormous pressure, against the floor of 
the valley. Thus the glacier practically becomes a powerful grinding 
machine, under the action of which the rocks of the valley soon lose 
their projecting angles, and receive a smooth and polished surface. 
At the same time, this smooth surface is, here and there, deeply 
furrowed by angular blocks of some hard mineral, such as quartz, 
which, like a graver’s tool, cuts into the softer material of the rock 
below. And again, the hard, fine sand, rubbing against the polished 
surface of the rock, leaves its mark in the form of fine scratches, or 
strize, as they are called, the direction of which always corresponds to 
the direction in which the glacier is moving. 

These markings are now universally recognised as characteristic 
of glacier action; they are invariably produced by glaciers, and are 
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produced by no other known physical agent. They may be studied 
with special advantage, at the present moment, in Switzerland: for, 
during the last fifteen years most of the Swiss glaciers have been 
shrinking backwards up their valleys. Hence, the surface lately 
covered by these glaciers is now exposed to view, and the impressions 
they have left behind on the rocks may be easily discerned and ob- 
served at leisure. A few days spent near the edge of the Mer de Glace, 
or of the glacier of tbe Aar, or, indeed, of almost any Swiss glacier, 
will be sufficient to train the eye to recognise, at a glance, these 
characteristic records of glacier action: and then a new world of 
thought is suddenly opened to the mind. 

Taking, for example, the glacier of the Aar, which is, perhaps, 
the best illustration I can select, we soon find that the characteristic 
markings I have described are not confined to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the present glacier, but are plainly visible all the way 
down to the Grimsel Hospice, a good hour’s walk from the nearest 
ice. Nay, passing the Grimsel Hospice, we can trace them down the 
valley of Hasli, and even as far as Meyringen and Brienz, twenty miles 
away. We have here the record of the past and the work of the pre- 
sent, so to say, in one continuous scroll. Standing by the existing 
glacier, we study carefully and minutely the kind of grinding and 
carving which it has executed on the surface of the rocks in our own 
day. All down the valley we find the surface of the rock sculptured 
in exactly similar fashion. And ascribing the same effect to the same 
cause, we conclude that an enormous glacier once moved down the 
valley of Hasli, and left this curious record of its existence inscribed 
upon the rocks. 

In like manner, if we followed the course of the Rhone. from its 
present source in the Rhone glacier, we could trace out the same 
characteristic markings on the mountain walls and rocky floor of the 
valley, until they are lost, at length, in the lake of Geneva; and we 
could hardly resist the conclusion that the present glacier of the 
Rhone is but a small fraction of a far mightier glacier that once filled 
the whole valley to a distance of. eighty miles. Or crossing to the 
southern slopes of the Alps, we could easily discern similar evidence 
of an ancient glacier in the valley of Aosta, and trace it out from its 
source in the snow-fields of Mont Blanc, through the vineyards and 
corn-fields of Piedmont, to the distant town of Ivrea. 

Our conclusion does not rest on the evidence of glacier markings 
alone. In all the cases I have mentioned, and in many others I might 
adduce, we should find, here and there, long, irregular mounds of 
earth and stones, sometimes barren and desolate, sometimes covered 
with vegetation, and studded with human habitations. These mounds, 
when carefully examined, are found to be the exact counterpart of the 
moraines, which, as we have seen, are left behind by every glacier, 
when it shrinks in size, and retreats towards its source. Thus these 
massive piles become silent monuments, testifying to the existence of 
ancient glaciers, and confirming the record that has been carved upon 
the rocks. It would be impossible, in a brief sketch, to give you an 
adequate conception of the force of this argument when mastered in 
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all its details. I trast, however, that enough has been said to furnish 
some idea of the kind of reasoning which brings home to a geologist 
the conviction that the ancient glaciers of Switzerland far exceeded in 
extent those of the present day. 

But the geologist does not stop here. Having by long and varied 
practice trained his eye and cultivated his judgment in the country 
of existing glaciers, he soon discovers that the traces of moving ice 
are to be found in other lands where glaciers have been unknown 
within historic times. He finds, in fact, that he has learned a new 
language in which he can read some curious chapters in the past 
history of our globe. He tells us, forexample, with unhesitating con- 
fidence, that the British Islands had their glaciers and their snow- 
fields in ancient times, just as Switzerland has her glaciers and her 
snow-fields to-day. And if we ask him for proof of this startling 
assertion, he takes us to the glaciers of the Alps, and teaches us to 
read and understand the records they are now leaving impressed in 
the valleys of Switzerland; and then he shows us these same records 
in the valleys of the Scottish Highlands, of Cumberland, and of 
Wales. In Ireland, too, he might take us to the mountains of Kerry, 
and, by the aid of the same memorials, trace out the course of ancient 
glaciers amidst the picturesque beauty of Killarney, and the Black 
Valley, and the Purple Mountain. Or, coming nearer home, he might 
take us a ramble over that beautiful amphitheatre of hills that encircle 
our own city, and there point out those rounded domes of granite, 
those singular furrows and parallel scratches on the rocks, which | 
reveal to his practised eye the existence of glaciers in ages long gone 
by, as clearly as the scribblings on the walls of Pompeii reveal to the | 
historian the gossip of society in the days of Imperial Rome. 

I have now exhausted the limits of my time, and I fear I have 
exhausted too the limits of your patience ; but I am far from having 
exhausted the limits of my subject. I have sought only, in this hur | 
ried sketch, to put before you the leading features of a great natural 
phenomenon, and to give you some idea of the harmony and beauty 
of those laws which are concerned in its history. Of the majestic 
aspect which the glaciers of the Alps present to the eye, and of the 
glorious scenery that surrounds them, I have attempted no descrip- 
tion. For those who have been there description is unnecessary; 
and I could not help feeling that for those who have not been there 
all description is miserably inadequate. But I venture to hope that 

in sketching out the laws to which these stupendous works of Nature 
' owe their existence, their action, and their decay, I have suggested 
to you some new thoughts, and furnished, perhaps, a new source of 
enjoyment. For I believe that scenery the most beautiful and sub- 
lime receives a new charm when we are able not merely to contem- 
plate the face of Nature, but to reach the intelligence behind; not 
merely to discern in her works that external beauty which strikes the 
eye, and kindles the imagination, but to trace out the evidence of 
wisdom, forethought, power, which leads the mind from the ad- 
miration of the material world to the knowledge and worship of Him 
who is the great Invisible Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
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THE ALLO UNVISITED. 


[The Allo flows' into the Blackwater near Kanturk. As some reader might 
detect too close a resemblance between these verses and “The Yarra-Yarra Un- 
visited” (The Month, Vol. XV1., p. 425), and in a less degree “Down by the Dodder” 
(IRISH MONTHLY, Vol. III. p. 86), it is best to confess beforehand that all three 
rhymes have been rhymed by the same rhymester, merely as playful echoes of the 
first of Wordsworth’s exquisite trio of Yarrow poems. ]} 


N Irishman, I love the fair 
And fruitful land that bore me. 

(O’Connell, you’re no doubt aware, 

Made this remark before me.*) 
I love dear Erin’s vales and hills, 

Her tillage-land and fallow; 
I love her rivers and her rills, 

And thus I love the Allo. 


Thus only: for I must avow 
*Tis but by name I know it. 

Its name has more than once ere now 
Slid from the pen of poet. 

The Laureate of the Fairy Queen 
Erst tarried near Duhallow, 

And oft he traced thy margin green, 
Broadwater, alias Allo If 


In our own day, or near our day, 
In Desmond the deep-valleyed, 
Poor Callanan was wont to stray 
On summer eves, and dallied 
Along thy brink with poet-dreams 
And legends sad that hallow 
The windings of our Irish streams 
And ‘‘float down echoing Allo.” 


Simmons of Blackwood here was “raised” 
(Loguendo yankicé) at Kilworth, 

Whose poems, by Kit North o’erpraised, 
A passing glance are still worth; 


* In beginning his speech in the debate onthe Repeal of the Union, in the Dublin 
Corporation, February, 1843, in which his opponent was Alderman Isaac Butt :— 
“I am an Irishman, and I am an ardent admirer of the lovely and fruitful land of my 
birth, my fatherland.” . 

t Spenser mentions it in “Colin Clout’s come home again,” line 123. I hope 
there is no need to quote Callanan’s ‘‘Gougaune Barra” which the next stanza recalls. 
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And Edward Walsh, not far away, 
Sang his ‘‘Mairgread ni Challa,” 
But where his rustic schoolhouse lay, 

In sooth I know not, Allo! 


One poet more I’ll link with thee. 
More sweet than lark or mavis, 
From manly heart sincere and free 

Forth flowed the song of Davis. 
Nor all at random do I name 
The patriot bard of Mallow,* 
For in his boyhood oft he came 
To muse along the Allo. 


Thou swellest lovely Avondhu 
(Now called, alas! Blackwater) ; 

Her broader tide takes up anew 
The chorus thou hast taught her. 

Belov’d art thou of coot and crane, 
Of willow and of sallow: 

(The difference betwixt these twain 
Is more than Z know, Allo!) 


But now enough I’ve named thy name, 
Enough I’ve sung my saga; 

And shrined for ever is thy fame 
Within the leaves of Maga. 

Hatched is my tiny brood of rhymes, 
Which are, I grant, but callow: 

Perchance their wings will grow betimes 
And waft me to thee, Allo. 


Farewell until we meet. If e’er 
My pilgrim-steps should ramble 
To where Kilcolman’s crumbling stairt 
Grows green with weed and bramble, 
No stranger shall I feel, and thou, 
Oh, limpid stream and shallow! 
Wilt greet me as a friend. But now 
Farewell, my winsome Allo! MR 


* Those for whom a note would be necessary about these Munster poets, Thomas 
Davis, Jeremiah Joseph Callanan, Edward Walsh, and Bartholomew Simmons (a 
favoured contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine thirty or forty years ago), are exhorted 
to consult the fine collection of the “ Ballads of Ireland,” edited in two volumes by 
Mr. Edward Hayes. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s admirable ‘Ballad Poetry of Ire- 
land,” which gives specimens of all the poets we have named, may be had in a six- 
pendy gation. 

f Edmund Spenser lived at Kilcolman Castle. 
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ALINE. 
BY KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 


AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN REDBREAST’S VICTORY,” “‘ FREDERIC OZANAM,” “‘IzZa"s STORY,” ETC. 


PART I. 


E were talking about miracles the other evening, and some 

one remarked that a miracle was like a ghost—everybody 

knows somebody who has seen one, but nobody ever sees one himself. 
“ I beg your pardon,” I said, “ I have seen one.” 

“What! with your own eyes? A real, live miracle! Oh, do tell 
us about it!” 

And I told the story, as I now write it. 

God gave me a friend once. She was French. Her name was 
Aline. She was married at twenty. I did not know her then; but 
she told me the story of her marriage years after, and used to laugh 
heartily at my insular wonder at the prosaic manner in which the 
affair was conducted. She went to spend the evening at the house of 
a lady where a number of young friends of hers were in the habit of 
going once a week, taking their work or their music with them, and 
holding a little sa/on of their own at one end of the room, while their 
elders conversed, or sat round a card-table-at the other. On this 
particular evening, a gentleman dropped in rather late, and after pay- 
ing his respects to the lady of the house, and conversing with some 
of the guests whom he knew, took leave, without having once addressed 
Aline, or any of her young companions, or, as far as she could see, 
even cast a glance to that end of the room. She, however, noticed 
his air of distinction, and wondered who he was; but it was a mere 
passing curiosity, and she had ceased to think of him before she re- 
turned home. Next morning her mother, who was called Madame 
André, to distinguish her from a sister-in-law, came into her room, 
and, after embracing her, said, with emotion, ‘‘ My child, thy grand- 
father and I have been much pre-occupied of late concerning thy 
future. He is old, and I am not growing young, and my health is far 
frem robust. All this makes it desirable that thou shouldst find a 
protector as speedily as possible. M.—— whom thou didst see last 
night has made an offer for thy hand. He is all that we could desire 
in a son-in-law.” And she proceeded to enumerate the advantages 
which the gentleman presented, and ended by telling Aline to think 
over, all this, as they gave her until the next day to make up her 
mind. 

“I don’t want an hour, ma mére,” said Aline, unhesitatingly. 
s Since you are satisfied on the essential points, that is enough for me. 
I noticed M. —— last night, and I was greatly struck by his distingué 
manners and appearance; and if I have had the good fortune to 
please him, he also pleased me.” 
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And so, without any preliminary romance, the marriage was forth- 
with arranged. If you are unacquainted with French manners and 
customs, this matter-of-fact way of proceeding will probably shock 
you a little; but the system works very well abroad, and, though I am 
far from advocating its adoption for home use, I must say in fairness, 
that these cool, business-like unions turn out, as a rule, quite as 
happy as those contracted under more poetic conditions in our own 
more romantic land. 

Aline’s experience certainly tells strongly in favour of the prosaic 
system. Never was there a happier married life, a union more com- 
plete and teader than hers. Her husband was a man of high prin- 
ciple, strong affections, and refined and cultivated tastes. He was 
magnificent in his liberality, and a prince in his charities ; so much 
so that the poor people nicknamed him ‘M. le prince,” and the 
sobriquet was caught up by his friends, who familiarly called him 
by it. Aline used to complain that he entered so quickly into her 
charitable schemes, sometimes even forestalling them, that she 
never had a chance of showing off her eloquence, and ‘carrying a 
point,” as other wives boasted of doing with reluctant husbands. He, 
on his side, complained that she never had a fancy for anything, and 
would look at the prettiest trinkets in a jeweller’s shop without long- 
ing for one ofthem. ‘Say if I am not to be pitied,” he would say 
to his mother-in-law, ‘‘to be married to a woman who never has a 
caprice !” - 

There was one fear that hung like a cloud over Aline’s happy life, 
one sorrow that, on her bridal day, she had prayed to be spared above 
all others. She dreaded being left a widow. The sight of Madame 
André’s agony after her husband’s death had made such an impres- 
sion on Aline as a child, that for years she secretly determined never to 
marry, and thus avoid the possibility of incurring a like misfortune; 
and from the moment of her marriage, she prayed every day of her 
life to be spared it. 

For seven years it seemed as if the prayer were to be heard. 
M 's health was excellent, and never gave his wife a moment’s 
concern. But suddenly there came a change; alarming symptoms 
showed themselves,.and increased so rapidly, that soon it became 
plain to every one, except Aline, that the days of her earthly happiness 
were numbered. She, however, remained blind to the truth. Every 
thing that science could do was done; watering-places were resorted 
to, systems were tried, all to no effect. She saw this, and yet she 
continued blind. The idea that her husband was going to die did 
not, apparently, present itself to her as a possibility. She either 
could not, or would not see it. Any other sacrifice she was ready to 
make—her children, her health, her fortune, one or all of these she 
was ready to give up without a murmur, But her husband! that was a 
sacrifice not even to be contemplated. She had somehow, by dint 
of praying against it, made up her mind that God would never ask it 
of her, and it now seemed as if no warning, short of death itself, 
could shake this belief. She besieged heaven, meantime, with prayers 
for the restoration of his health; she could not go bevond this form 
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of petition. But if God willed that it should never be restored, and 
that he should remain an invalid for the rest of his life, she was per- 
missive, perfectly ready to accept the decree. 

M. —— grew so ill at last, that it became merely a question of 
time, and the medical men ordered him to remain in Paris for the 
winter, in order that close attendance and medical skill and care 
might do what was still possible to prolong life and alleviate his suf- 
ferings. Even at this crisis, Aline refused to see the danger. ‘‘ My 
last words to her at parting,” said her mother, ‘‘ were, God send you 
strength to bear whatever He sends, my child !” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Aline, in her emphatic way, ‘that is what 
I ask Him with every breath I draw. But not this—God is merciful. 
He knows this cross would be heavier than I could bear. He won’t 
send it to me.” 

It was a long illness; ten months, I think. Alice tended her 
husband through it with a love “ passing the love of woman.” She 
never left his bedside day or night, grudging the attendant sisters 
even those laborious offices that were beyond her own frail strength. 
When the doctors entreated her to leave the hot, sick room for an 
hour, and go for a drive or a walk, she replied—and it was true—that 
she felt no want of rest or of fresh air. When they urged the risk to 
her own health by this prolonged confinement and fatigue, she smiled 
in an amused way. What better use could she make of her health 
than to spend it in her husband’s service? They pleaded her children 
to whom her life was precious; but she could not think of her children, 
of anyone or anything but the one beloved life that was telling away 
its treasure, day by day, before her eyes. 

The hour of the supreme sacrifice came at last. Her husband 
died like a Christian. He had loved the poor, and gave up his soul 
in humble peace to Him who has made our mercy to them the measure 
of his mercy to us. 

Madame André had been with the children in the country all this 
time. As soon as the end came, she started for Paris. 

“I can give you no idea,” she said, relating the history of those 
days to me long afterwards, ‘‘of the kind of terror I had of meeting 
Aline. I could hardly believe that, if I found her alive at all, I should 
find her in her right senses. I thought of how she used to shudder 
at the bare mention of the sorrow that had now become a reality; 
how often I had heard her protest her willingness to accept any other 
sorrow, to make any other sacrifice, if only this one were spared her ; 
that she con/d not give up her husband! And now that the cry had 
been answered, as those passionate cries so often are, by the rejection, 
I shrank from meeting her like the veriest coward.” 

It was late at night when Madame André reached Paris. She 
had been travelling since morning, and was exhausted in mind and 
body when she rang at her daughter’s door. It was opened at once, 
and before the servant could answer her breathless enquiry: ‘‘ How 
is your mistress ?” Aline herself appeared. They embraced in silence, 
and neither spoke until they entered the drawing-room, when Aline 
turned to give some orders to the servant about refreshment. She 
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spoke with great calmness; there was no tremor in her voice, not a 
tear, nor the trace of one, in her eyes. When they were alone, 
Madame André said, looking at her in a kind of awe, ‘‘ My child, it 
has not crushed thee!” 

‘“‘Crushed me! No, mother. How could it when God's arm was 
between me and the blow?” Then, taking her mother by the hand, 
she led her into an adjoining room. There he lay, stark and silent. 
It was consummated, the one sacrifice that her whole life had re- 
coiled from. They knelt down and said the De Profundis together. 
It was all as simple, as calm, as if they were performing some ordi- 
nary devotion, solemn and sacred, but devoid of all bitterness or 
terror. Madame André felt as if she were in a dream; nothing was 
real but the supernatural, and that was so near, so vivid, that it made 
the material fact seem dreamlike. 

The body was conveyed on the following day to the country, to 
be interred in the family vault. Throughout the journey, which lasted 
ten hours, Aline preserved the same extraordinary composure, scarcely 
shedding a tear, absorbed either in silent prayer, or else reciting aloud 
the Office of the Dead, the Rosary, or other indulgenced devotions. 

Several members of the family were at the station to meet her. 
She greeted them with a serenity that bewildered, while it moved 
them to tears. 

The coffin lay that night in the village church. Scon after day- 
break next morning, Madame André went into Aline’s room; but 
there was no one there. Madame André, guessing where she was, 
hurried out to the church. There she found Aline kneeling beside 
the coffin, with her cheek resting against it in a half caressing attitude 
that was indescribably touching. Her tears were flowing unrestrainedly. 
After returning her mother’s embrace, she lifted her head, and looked 
at her with the strangest expression. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, “I wish I 
could tell you what I feel. I know that life is over for me; that all 
my happiness is buried here”’—laying her hand softly on the cothn— 
“and yet—I cannot describe it—but I feel as if my heart were 
breaking with gratitude to God for the way in which He is sustaining 
me! The sense of his goodness is absolutely joy! While I live I 
never shall forget the mercies of this hour!” 

Nor did she. The pledge thus given while the flood was closing 
over her was faithfully fulfilled. Gratitude to God and a prevailing 
sense of his goodness continued an abiding sentiment with her, and 
thanksgiving was henceforth her favourite devotion. 

But the strong hand which upheld her so sensibly in those first 
days of her bereavement, was gradually and for a season withdrawn, 
and Aline was left to struggle on through the desolation of Nature 
unaided, in order to learn that highest lesson of the Cross, entire 
dependence on God, and utter mistrust of self. But whatever the 
struggles were that she underwent in the solitude of her heart, they 
were a secret between herself and God; He was their only witness; 
it was to Him only that she turned for consolation, in his ear alone 
that she uttered her complaint. When her heart brimmed over, prayer 
was the cup that received its overflowing. 
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Her life, in course of time, resumed outwardly its habitual activity 
and even brightness; she never, indeed, regained the brilliant, mercurial 
kind of gaiety which had exercised such a fascination over all who 
knew her in her happy days, but her spirits were always bright, and 
lent a wonderful charm to her society. 

She prolonged the period of deep widow’s mouming as far as was 
consistent with the limits of custom and the feelings of those around 
her, and then quitted it for a kind of unostentatious second mourning 
of violet and gray to which she adhered to the end of her life. 

Her three little girls were now her chief interest and occupation, 
and she devoted herself to training and educating them with charac- 
teristic energy, studying their faults and qualities, their tastes and 
abilities with the utmost care, and bringing all the resources of her 
rare intelligence to deal with the character of each. For their sake 
she consented to take proper care of her own health, which hitherto 
she had systematically neglected, spending herself on every occasion 
with a sort of prodigal self-devotion. From the moment that she 
came to realise that her mission henceforth was the forming of these 
little immortal souls, the terror of dying before the charge was ful- 
filled, took possession of her, gradually growing into an sdeé fixe, just 
as the fear of her husband’s death had formerly been. Madame 
André, meantime, watched this symptom with an anxiety that soon 
took the shape of a presentiment, as in the case of the once-dreaded 
widowhood. Aline by degrees worked herself into the belief that 
God had in some way pledged Himself to avert the calamity of her 
death, and to leave her on earth until her children were safely em- 
barked in life, and no longer in need of her. She began to talk in 
the old way of her complete submission to the will of God on every 
point, except this one; she could not die because she had a mission 
to fulfil, and our Lord, who had given her the mission, knew that, 
and would leave her until it was accomplished. 

Her health, meantime, began to cause considerable uneasiness to 
those around her; she had never recovered the strain pnt upon it by 
her arduous attendance on her husband during his long illness, and 
she was now paying the penalty of those ten months’ fatigue. She 
suffered from constant and agonising headaches, acute internal pains, 
and a weakness that amounted almost to the loss of the use of her 
limbs; she could only walk for a few minutes on perfectly level 
ground, and had to be carried up and down stairs. These premoni- 
tory symptoms did not, however, open her eyes in the least. The 
medical men talked vaguely about neuralgia, nervous debility, and so 
forth, and, failing to see any definite or organic cause, treated her for 
an ordinary case of rheumatism or neuralgia, with exhausted vitality. 
They sent her about from spa to spa, ordering baths and waters, and 
trying a variety of experiments, none of which afforded the slightest 
relief. Two years were spent in this way, and Aline arrived at the 
condition of a confirmed invalid, still blind to all sense of danger, 
and confirmed in the belief that she was safe to live until her children 
no longer needed her. 

What she underwent, meantime, with their education, and what 
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she made others undergo, it would fill a book to tell. They were 
being educated from morning till night. It was a favourite theory of 
their mother’s that seculars ought to have a sound knowledge of theo- 
logy, that in these days when infidels are armed cap-a-p:¢ with weapons 
of reason and sophistry, Catholics ought to have adequate scientific 
knowledge of dogmatic theology to enable them to cope with their 
enemies, and “render an account of the faith that isin them.” '"' It 
is not enough to teach children their catechism in days like ours,” 
she was fond of repeating, “ they want something more; they ought 
to be sufficiently grounded in doctrine to give an answer to the whys 
and the wherefores of unbelievers.” Acting on this principle, she 
invited a devout and learned ecclesiastic to instruct her children in 
the whole range of Catholic doctrine, and he came to her house twice 
a week for this purpose. 

Then there were the music lessons. Oh! that music, what a pur- 
gatory it was-to every one concerned! Aline carried her peculiar 
originality more daringly, perhaps, into this department than any 
other. When she herself was about twelve years old, she was taken 
one evening to hear a celebrated violincellist. It was the first time 
she had ever heard the instrument, and its effect on her was startling ; 
she described it as like the sensation of having some fluid poured 
through all her veins, and waking a new sense within her. She lis- 
tened, spell-bound, while the music lasted, and then stole across the 
room to her mother, and whispered in her ear: “ Ma mére, let me 
learn that; give me a violincello!” The tears were in her eyes, and 
she was trembling from head to foot. Madame André, who was the 
most intelligent, as well as the most indulgent of mothers, discerned 
the revelation of a gift in the child's extraordinary emotion, and 
promised to think about it. She gave her a violincello, and a very few 
lessons sufficed to show that she had done wisely. Aline, who had so far 
displayed but mediocre ability on the piano, soon promised to arrive 
at excellence on the nobler instrument. She had a beautiful voice, 
not powerful, but of penetrating sweetness, and her small, exquisite 
figure suited well the picturesque violincello, on which she always 
accompanied herself. Her husband, who was very proud of his wife's 
artistic talent, used to declare she had selected the violincello with 
an eye to effect, and to the display of her hand and arm, both of 
which were, indeed, fitted to serve as models for a sculptor. ; 

But whatever little complacency she may have taken in these gifts 
as a young girl and a wife, it was all over now; everything of the sort 
was sacrificed the moment she became a widow. She never sang, 
except to her children in the nursery, and the beloved violincello was 
laid aside until her eldest daughter was old enough to begin music. 
Then Aline presented it to her. She could not, however, endow her 
with the spirit which had inspired the bow in her own hand. 

The second sister chose the violin, and the piano fell to the lot of 
the youngest. What the mother had now to endure under the purga- 
torial dispensation which she had thus erected about her ears I shall 
not attempt to describe. The violin and violincello went on for two 
hours a day each, and the piano for one hour, and as all three 
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performers were in the most rudimentary stages of their respective 
instruments, it is easy to imagine the combined effect. It must have 
been torture to Aline’s highly sensitive musical organization, and yet 
she was never once seen to wince under it, nor to evince anything but 
delight in the hideous discord. Even when, at last, she was confined 
to her bed, and suffering intense pain, the stramming and scraping 
went on just the same on every side of her. What was more surprising 
still was the indifference with which she inflicted this misery on her 
mother. Madame André suffered from chronic liver complaint, and 
- was subject to sick headaches that made her morbidly sensitive to 
noise of any sort; Aline felt acutely the annoyance which the prac- 
tising caused her mother at these.times; but what was to be done P 
The children must practice. Hers was the tenderest, most unselfish 
nature I ever knew; but where anything connected with her children 
was concerned, no tyrant could be more merciless. 

The only thing that divided her time. and interest with her three 
little girls was the service of the poor. She had all her life devoted 
a large portion of her leisure to active labours amongst them, and 
when ill health made this no longer possible, she organised a system 
of charity to be carried on by others under her guidance and with her 
money. She founded an asylum where a certain number of orphans 
were taught and clothed, and then either started in life as servants, 
or, as Aline much preferred, when it was possible, as married women 
in humble homes of their own. 

I must mention one characteristic incident connected with this 
foundation. It was to be conducted by the Sisters of St. Vincent, but 
on an original plan of Aline’s, and she was requested to draw up a 
little book of rules wherein her views and intentions would be clearly 
defined. She had a great horror of “ drilling” children into piety, 
and wished that, as much as possible, prayers and outward practices of 
religion should be the result of their spontaneous devotion, the out- 
come of their education rather than its form. There was probably a 
tinge of exaggeration in this as in many of her theories. However, 
she drew up the rules, setting forth forcibly her opinions on the point 
and on the system of education generally which she considered best 
fitted to children of this class. It was a delicate and responsible task, 
and Aline prayed long and fervently before undertaking it, and once 
begun, she threw all her spirit into it, and spent considerable time 
and thought in its accomplishment. She then placed it in the hands 
of her director, a wise and excellent man, and gave him carte blanche 
to alter, curtail, or add as he thought fit. The abbé perused it care- 
fully, and returned it to her with a few words of discreet, but warm 
approval. But it so happened that he met Madame André the same 
day, and to her he spoke out unreservedly: “It is a chef d’auvre of 
the interior spirit; there are pages here and there that read like extracts 
from St. Teresa; they are positively inspired!’ Madame André, with 
the innocent indiscretion of maternal pride, went straight with this 
report to the author. Aline flushed up slightly, and turned off the 
subject; but her mother was naturally curious to see the work which 
had called out so magnificent a eulogium from competent authority, 
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and recurred to it presently. Aline still turned it off, and om one pre- 
text or another delayed giving her the MS. for several days. At last, 
driven into a corner by Madame André’s persistency, she was obliged 
to confess that she had destroyed it. The abbé’s praise had roused 
a feeling of self-complacency in her, and she resolved on the spot to 
commit the cause of it to the flames. The eloquent treatise was soon 
after replaced by a short summary of rules and regulations whose 
composition offered no scope for literary display. 

The history of this little orphanage would furnish in itself an in- 
teresting chapter; but I must content myself with merely mention- 
ing its existence as an evidence of Aline’s intelligent and practical 
charity. The digression, however, tempts me to make another. My 
friend had been about two years a widow when there occurred an epi- 
sode, which, though she herself played a subordinate part in it, 1s too 
striking to be omitted in this brief sketch of her life. She had a 
friend, a widow like herself, but whose bereavement was stripped of 
those blessed consolations which sustained Aline in hers. 

M. X—— had been nominally a Catholic ; but his faith, like that 
of too many Frenchmen, was purely theoretical; he had given up all 
practice of religion since his boyhood, and beyond accompanying his 
wife to Mass on Sunday, he never set foot ina church. Otherwise, 
he was the most estimable and amiable of men, upright, truthfal, 
charitable, a model husband and father. Madame X——, on the other 
hand, was looked upon by all who knew her as a kind of saint. This 
absence of all practical faith on her husband’s part was a thorn in he: 
heart, and she never ceased praying and getting others to pray for - 
his conversion. She had great devotion to the Stations of the Cross, 
and performed them almost daily for this intention. But they had now 
been married many years, and M. X showed no sign of change on 
the one point where it was needed. His wife, meantime, fell into bad 
health, and the doctors advised him to take her to a watering-place 
in the south. They were staying there at a hotel, and one day at the 
table d’héte—as well as I remember—the conversation turned on reli- 
gion, and a gentleman present ventured to make some blasphemons 
remarks on the divinity of our Lord. M. X immediately fired 
up as at a personal insult, and burst out into an eloquent defence ol 
the divine mystery, betraying in his countenance and whole manner a 
singular warmth of emotion. The bystanders were variously affected 
by the sorte; some were edified and touched, others amused. Soon 
after this, M. X—— left the room and went to take his bath. While 
in it, he was seized with a fainting fit, and on the door being unlocked, 
was found dead in the water. His wife’s feelings can be imagined only 
by those who have had to mourn a loved one under somewhat similar 
circumstances. It seemed at first as if her reason must give way under 
the twofold sorrow of the shock, To her it was not merely a ten- 
poral but an eternal death. She saw her husband lost for ever, and 
mourned him as one who refused to be comforted. A person who 
had been present when M. X had defended the mystery of the 
Incarnation a few hours before, exclaimed, on hearing of her state of | 
mind, “What! Does she not remember how almost with his las 
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breath her husband defended the divinity of Jesus Christ; and have 
we not our Lord’s own word for it, that those who confess Him before 
men, He will confess Himself before his Father ?” 

This was repeated to Madame X——, and brought her a wonder- 
fal consolation ; the words sounded like a message from the other 
world. Still, though she never relapsed into the first state of despair, 
her heart was far from being at rest; it remained a prey to torturing 
fears, and at times the longing for some sign or word reassuring her 
about her husband’s fate, amounted to agony. She continued to seek 
comfort in prayer, and was faithful to her habit of performing the 
Stations of the Cross daily. ‘‘ Perhaps God will have foreseen my 
tears and supplications and answered them beforehand,” she would 
say, in moments when the sense of His mercy was lively and pre- 
sent; but the doubts would return, and plunge her once more into 
anguish. 

Aline felt deeply for her friend, and did all that faith and sympathy 
could suggest to console her at such times, and to raise and strengthen 
her hopes in the divine goodness. One day seeing her more de- 
pressed than usual, she said, ‘‘why should you not go and see the 
Curé d’Ars? He has a wonderful power of consolation, they say, as 
well asa gift of prophecy. If you like I will go with you.” 

Madame X was overjoyed at the proposal, and the two set off 
together. Aline had long wished to see the saintly old man, the 
fame of whose miraculous gifts was drawing pilgrims from all parts 
of the world to his confessional. She was anxious to have his ad- 
vice on a point which had been causing her great perplexity, and 
which she fancied her confessor did not fully understand. 

On arriving at Ars, the travellers found the little church crowded 
to overflowing, and they were told that numbers had been waiting 
three days and nights for their turn to enter the confessional. Aline 
and her friend looked at one another in dismay. The spirit was in- 
deed willing, but the flesh was weak, and it would have been a matter 
of simple impossibility for either of them to perform a similar feat of 
patience. In their despair, they went to consult with the sacristan. 
M. le Curé had just left. the church for his frugal mid-day meal of 
herbs and bread and water, and was to return when it was over. 
Could not the sacristan let them in by a side-door where they might 
waylay the holy man on hi’ way back? This was, however, it seemed, 
strictly forbidden. Almost everybody who came had some reason to 
show why they should be attended to before anybody else, and, except 
in case of illness, no one was allowed to break through their turn. 

“ But I will tell you what to do, mesdames,” said the sacristan ; 
“stand up somewhere within sight, and if it is really needful for your 
souls to speak to M. le Curé, and that you cannot wait, the good God 
will point you out to him, and he will call you up at once.” 

Following this advice, they elbowed their way through the crowd, 
and took their stand as near the front as possible, and waited until 
the sacristy door opened, and M. le Curé’s venerable white head 
appeared. He stood for a moment surveying the crowd of eager, 
reverent faces, with his mild, child-like gaze, and then fixing it on 
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only is many a flower born to waste its sweetness on the desert ai, | 
but even the flowers of the garden can but waft their odour over: 
little space ; and those of the sweetest and most delicate perfume á; 
not attract our senses from afar, but require to be sought out in ther 
own scanty plot of ground. This beautiful island of ours with “it 
climate soft as a mother’s smile, and its soil fruitful as God's love’— 
to borrow the exquisite phrase of another Davis—has been styled by 
yet another of her poets “ the garden of Christendom ;” and it is like 
a garden in the one respect that we are dwelling on, namely, that a 
flower fair enough and sweet enough may have its influence confined 
to its own tiny nook of the garden and be quite unknown elsewhere. 
There are few Belfast men who have ever heard of Michael Hogan, 
the “ Bard of Thomond ;” and perhaps not much more numerous are 
the men and women of Limerick who are familiar with the name of 
Francis Davis, the Belfast Man. This is the more strange, consider- 
ing the comparatively large measure of recognition that the critics 
have vouchsafed to the poet of the self-styled Manchester Athens of 
Ireland. In the Prospectus of a work to which we will call attention 
presently, we find a very striking ca‘ena of testimony to the genuine 
merit of Mr. Francis Davis’s poetry, borne not only by the journals 
of Belfast and the northern counties—for he zs “a prophet in his own 
country’—together with some Dublin and Cork newspapers, but by 
the London Atheneum, Critic, Globe, Tatt’s Magazine, &c. 

It is time, however, to let our modest poet’s voice be heard for it- 
self; and as we have named his honest handicraft, let our first sample 
be the “‘ Weaver's Song.” The only one of the technical terms that 
he deigns to explain for us, “ outer barbarians,” is the word ‘‘ lay” in 
the second line; which, it seems, is “that part of a weaver’s furniture | 
which contains the reed’’—whereas the poet’s reed contains many a 
ay. 


“ On merrily speeds the shuttle, boys, 
And gaily smacks the lay ; 
And, cheerily, as the hour flies, 
Let's sing its weight away: 
No gems we need to deck the brow, 
Nor beads of kingly oil, 
For richer far adorn us now— 
The sweat of honest toil : 
But while ye weave, 
And time the stave, 
See all goes fair and well ; 
For what’s amiss, 
Depend on this, 
The warehouse day will tell. 


“Tis sweet to see the shuttles Play, 

And hear the fighters speak, 

On little silvery Saturday, 
‘When well we’ve spent the week: 

Aye, that’s the day can tell who slept 

ith sunlight on his eyes: 

But we have leaped, ere day has swept 

The ravellings from the skies ; 
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Then, as ye weave, 
And time the stave, 
This maxim keep in sight— 
The little done, 
. With Monday’s sun, 
Is much on Friday night. 


“ And life is but a gingham chain, 
righ peice an 
ough strips of joy and pai 
We now and then must weave P pe 
*T will one day end, and this we know— 
The Great Employer's love 
Can every thread that’s dark below 
Make rainbow-bright above. 
Then with the threads 
Of darkest shades 
Should this life be perplexed ? 
No, onward drive, 
And nobly strive 
For fairer in the next! 


“Oh for the day when every cloth 
Shall in the light be tried, 
And justice given alike to both 
Employer and employed | 
‘ Oh for you, thea, you drones of trade, 
Who crush the struggling poor, 
For every fraud ye’ll well be paid 
With interest full as sure ! 
But mind the scodes, 
For lady’s robes 
Must faultless be as flowers; 
Nor crack nor cloud 
Can be allowed 
In dainty work like ours! 


“ And now, when youth and strength are rife 
Let’s so each hour employ, 
That ere the Friday eve of life, 
Our *‘ pushing’? may be by: 
And so to wait our warehouse fate, 
Without being much afraid 
Of bringing “ bail” to shame or hate 
By any work we've made. 
Then, while ye weave, 
And time the stave, 
See all goes fair and well ; 
For what's amiss, . 
Depend on this, . 
That warehouse day will tell!” 


No doubt these lines go well to some stirring tune of their own; 
and so, considering the use that weavers make of their lower extremi- 
ties, and considering, too, the manly piety that breathes so unaffec- 


tedly through this sturdy trade-song, we are glad to be reminded of 
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those lines from Keble’s hymn for St. Matthew's Day, the twenty-frs 
of this month :— 


“: Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


Here is a fitting place for the avowal. that, although this notice 
would certainly have been written if Francis Davis possessed only one 
of the two recommendations referred to in the opening of the paper 
on Mr. Coventry Patmore in our last issue, our interest in him is, of 
course, increased by the discovery that he now possesses both. Bon 
and bred in a very uncatholic form of Protestantism, the Belfast Ma 
only a few years ago embraced-the faith that is identified with the 
very name of his beloved country. As we fancied that we detected 
in the precatholic writings of the author of the Unknown Eres thi 
anima naturaliter Christiana which makes his conversion less sw- 
prising, so in the much less cultured muse of the Belfast weaver, we. 
are able to prophesy the same after the fact, when we notice that um 
all his writings as a Protestant there is not a half syllable of bigoty 
or profanity, or anything bordering ever so delicately on indelicacy. | 
This last circumstance is the more significant as this Weaver ha: | 
spun his love-songs by the baker’s dozen. One of these must be ad- 
mitted into our harshly uncongenial pages, as a representative ofa 
class which cannot be overlooked in any estimate of a poet, especially 
of an unscholarly poet like Francis Davis or Robert Burns. “ The 
richest rose of the poet’s garden,” says one of the Belfast Man's re- 
viewers, ‘‘is that sacred to Nannie ”:— 


“ Oh for an hour when the day is breaking, 
Down by the shore, when the tide is making! 
Fair as a white cloud, thou, love, near me, 
None but the waves and thyself to hear me: 
Oh, to my breast how these arms would press thee ; 
Wildly my heart in its joy would bless thee ; 
Oh, how the soul thou hast won would woo thee, 
Girl of the snow-neck ! closer to me. 


“Oh for an hour as the day advances, 
Out where the breeze on the broom-bush dances), 
atching the lark, with the sun-ray o’er us, 
Winging the notes of his heaven-taught chorus! 
Oh, roe be there, and my love before me, 
Soft as a moonbeam smiling o’er me; 
Thou wouldst but love, and I would woo thee : 
Girl of the dark eye! closer to me. 


“ Oh for an hour where the sun first found us 
(Watching the eve throw her red robes round us), 
Brushing the dew from the gale’s soft winglets, 
Pearly and sweet with thy long dark ringlets : 
Oh, to be there on the sward beside thee, 

Telling my tale, though I know you'd chide me; 
Sweet were thy voice, though it should undo me— 
Girl of the dark locks! closer to me! 
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“ Oh for an hour by night or by day, love, 
Just as the heavens and thou might say, love; 
Far from the stare of the cold-eyed many, 
Bound in the breath of my dove-souled Nanny! 
Oh for the pure chains that have bound me, 
Warm from thy red lips circling round me ! 
Oh, in my soul, as the light above me, 
Queen of the pure heart, do I love thee.” 


If our space permitted, we should wish to compare with this gush- 
ing lyric two pleadings on the other side of the same important sub- 
ject—“‘ Bryan Ban” and “ My Willie”—with their maidenly simplicity 
and sincerity, and their half-roguish reserve. To some austere critics 
it may seem that Miss Nannie, or rather her apostrophiser, would be 
a more effective witness in support of our general thesis that the 
Belfast Man is, indeed, a poet than when called to prove the special 
point that is at this moment under our consideration. But whatever 
proof of his predisposition to the true religion may be found or sought 
in the purity and manly tenderness of even his most erotic poetry—in 
his worship of that Eros who is not ‘‘unknown,”’ but too well known to 
the poets—the fact remains that this Irish songster, like his English 
brother of Zhe Unknown Eros, is a recent convert to Catholicity. He 
is another poet-neophyte. May we dare to say that every true poet 
is a Catholic at heart—sometimes, alas! without ever suspecting it 
himself? ‘‘ Byron, you'll die a Catholic,” said Scott one day; and 
the prophecy might have been fulfilled, if poor Byron, after longer 
and more bitter experience, had been brought under the influence of 
Catholic faith and practice by some holy and enlightened man who 
could pity and love him. Scott himself died with the S/abat Mater 
on his lips; and what is that but a magnificent, pathetic Hail Mary ? 
“There is no sublimity without the Catholic religion,” said Canova, 
the great sculptor, “there is no beauty without the Madonna.” So 
felt in their day Shirley and Crashaw, and so, too, in our day Aubrey 
de Vere and Coventry Patmore: true poets and fervent converts all, 
like Francis Davis, the Belfast Man. 

There is no doubt that the important event in our poet’s career, 
to which we have just referred, will have quite a contrary effect to 
that put forward by a preacher at Harrow School, who told his hearers 
that by a course of industry and uprightness they might rise to positions 
of considerable emolument, even in this life. The Catholics of Ireland, 
overwhelming majority as by the almighty grace of God they are, have 
hitherto done less for the encouragement of literature among their 
own than many a miserable handful of a sect. One little opportunity 
of making amends is offered to them in the forthcoming edition” of 
the poems of the Belfast Man, the success of which will secure com- 
fort and honour in his declining years for a true poet, a warm-hearted 
Irishman, and a fervent Catholic. 

Though they will exclude some of these ‘‘ Lispings by the Lagan,” 


* For which subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer of the Belfast committee 
of the poet's friends, Mr. Patrick Mallon, 8 York-street, Belfast. §s. per copy to 
Subscribers; by post, 5s, 64. 
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which we desired to quote, we cannot refrain from citing two compli- 
ments paid to Davis by two brothers of the same jealous craft. The 
name of one of these 1s dear to all lovers of Irish genius; but many 
of our readers will hear now, for the first time, the name of the other, 
Joseph Brennan. Driven, when a mere boy, from his native country 
by the “troubles” of ’48, he settled at first at New Orleans, as editor 
of the Delta. The following tribute to the Weaver-poet of Belfast is 
dated from Chicago :— 


“ With a love for the true and a hate for the wrong, 
‘With a clasp for the weak and a blow for the strong ; 
With the natural strength of a passionate heart, 
Whose beatings and throbbings are timed by no art; 
With an eye never ruled by a treacherous lid— 

‘With a mind never hampered when pedants have chid, 
‘With the soul of a loving and chivalrous knight, 
Whose instinct is genius, whose language is light ; 

A child of the people has builded a name, 

And the Weaver has woven a garment of fame. 


“Hé gathered his gold, not from deep-lettered fools, 
Not from bookmen or wordmen, or dust of the schools ; 
While his shuttle would merrily glance thro’ the loom, 
His soul was abroad in the sunshine or gloom; 
‘And he felt the mute eloquence written on high— 
God's star-spangied banner flung out on the sky— 
And the mystic revealings which came from afar, 
‘Made each word as a flower, and each thought as a star; 
And he uttered a whisper of God as they came, 
Till the Weaver had woven a garment of fame! 


é“ For he knew that the Poet’s heart chimed in accord 
With the musical thoughts of his Maker and Lord, 
He studied the volume of ocean and sod, 

Which beareth upon it the imprint of God ; 

And the shythmus of nature, which never is wrong, 
Was the time of his thought, and the tune of his song: 
For he caught his low notes from the bird on the tree, 
And his loud trumpet-tones from the tramp of the sea, 
Till the child of the people had builded a name, 

And the Weaver had woven a garment of fame !” 


The other testimony is contained in a letter from Mr. Florence 
MacCarthy, to whom a subscription of two pounds, contributed by 
him towards the erection of a memorial window to Thomas Moore in 
the Wiltshire church, beside which the author of the “Irish Melodies” 
is buried, was lately sent back upon the failure of the project. “I do 
not think (he says) I can make a better use of this sum, thus unhap- 
pily returned to me, than by devoting to the sustainment of a living 
poet what was vainly offered to the memory of one who is dead. 
You will, therefore, please to add it to the fund now in course of col- 
lection for the publication of the poems of Francis Davis, many of 
which I read with strong and abiding pleasure many years ago.” 

It would never do to end even so unstudied an ¢/ude without a 
word about the most elaborate product of our poet’s loom. ‘‘ The 
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Tablet of Shadows” is a “ phantasy” in blank verse, and of consider- 
able length, the blankness and the length being relieved by some 
lyrical snatches and by several sonnets which, to our surprise, are for 
the most part strictly modelled on the Petrarchan type—a form of 
composition very uncommon among poets of the people. Here is 
one of them, of which we hope to see the antepenultimate line 
changed in the forthcoming final edition :— 
“Three spirits infinite before me shone— 
The three dread mysteries of all time and place : 
Their names were Power, Eternity, and Space ; 
Each flowed from each, while into one they ran— 
Or so said Reason, though her lips flashed wan 
At their own whisper ;—then, with earth-low face, 
‘Seek not,’ she sighed, ‘ their dazzling depths to trace— 
*Tis not for lore, within Time’s shifting span, 
To glass a fixed immeasurable, or mete 
The Boundless by a line of years. Vain lore 
Which, grasping suns, at the Eternal’s feet, 
Can but, where depths compare, the shoals explore : 
An ocean-drop may savour of the sea, 
But bears no sign of its immensity !’” 


We cannot now attempt to analyse this thoughtful poem, to which 
(not to mind theology) we should have many technical objections to 
offer, as, for instance, the harsh separation between verb and pronoun 
at the end of the following simile :— 

“ Her thoughts 
Were still of thee, of Jesus, and of heaven, 
Her home of homes! Like some sweet little maid 
Who, coy and timid, at a stranger school, 
Amongst the many, finds herself alone, 
And sorrows for the hour when she shall meet 
The faces that she knows and loves, so seems 
She, as she grieves, and grieves!” 


Earth our school, and heaven our home—this is a better arrange- 
ment than Longfellow’s in “ Resignation :”— 
“ She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone unto that school, 


Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ Himself doth rule.” 


Rule and school—what an unhomely idea of our heavenly home! 
The first lines of this poem: 


“ Old earth at heart heaves with poetic fire 
Which, wanting voice, bursts ever forth in flowers”— 


pays to these ‘stars which in earth’s firmament do shine” a compli- 
ment which the poet developes in a more congenial lyrical measure, 
where, reversing the metaphor of ‘‘one who dwelleth by the castled 
Rhine,” he apostrophises them as 
“ Flowers of earth, than night's sky-blossoms brighter— 

God-written song, breathing still of its Writer. 

Flowers that, fresh, holy, tearful, and tender, 

Halo-like, gird the round world with your splendour.” 


Huwoun is wit, the wit oí the emotions or feelings. Pure wit is oí 
the intellect, and consists in the union of ideas so as to surprise 
and delight in the manner we have seen. It seems to me that al 
finite, intelligent beings can be witty, while none but emotional beings, 
or those which are sentient as well as intellectual, can be humorous. 
And so humour is a peculiarly human faculty. It consists in the fusion 
of contrasted emotions, of emotions of an opposite or contradictory 
nature, and the perception of this fusion causes the delightful ses- 
sation of humour. Surprise, of course, enters largely into this delicious: 
compound feeling. The plainer an example is the better. We wi 
take one here so plain as to be visible to the naked eye of even thos 
canny men, who usually require a surgical operation to see a joke. 

Artemus Ward’s friend, the “cap'n” of the “Polly Ann,” plying 
on the Wabash “canawl,” being asked by another skipper did he 
know Bill Spikes, replied: “ Wall, I reckon he can eat more pork and 
cabbage nor any man of his heft on the canawl. He's a ornament to 
his sex.” Broad, no doubt, but humour most pure. Here we have2 
great hulking fellow, whose sole claim to distinction as put forward 
by his nautical friend, is, that he has no match at eating pork and 
cabbage. And then he adds meditatively: “ He's a ornament to his 
sex.” The emotions or intelligent feelings, called into being by ths 
phrase, are those caused by the recollection of female beauty, tender 
ness, grace and virtue, while those suggested by a hulking fellow, whe 
can eat prodigious quantities of pork and cabbage, are quite of a 
opposite character. The queer genius of A. Ward enables him by: 
happy stroke to fuse these conflicting emotions into one absurd, be- 
wildering, and wholly ridiculous combination, on the perception 0 
which, if any man or woman does not shake with laughter, he or she 
does not possess a blessed faculty which brightens and softens much 
of the darknesses and asperities of life ; and such are, accordingly, to 
be regarded with sincere pity. 

Of course there are many ways of regarding humour, and of er- 
plaining it, but, I think, on analysis, every instance will be found re 
ducible to this—the fusion of contrasted emotions; and the exquisit* 
feeling of humour is caused by the perception of this fasion. Th‘. 
talent of the humourist being conversant about all sorts of feelings 
he is always a man of keen and catholic feeling himself, and hea 
he is as capable of exciting tears as laughter. Humour and paths 
spring from the same complex turn of mind, or heart, or organisatio:. 
Erin “with the tear and the smile in her eye” is a land brimfil c 
humour. Other nations may be as witty, but, 1 believe, no county! 
so witty and so humorous as our own, and especially some pats 
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which every Irishman will probably put down, as the place he comes 
from. So dol. 

Now some people, let us trust of that class which we settled should 
be pitied, turn up their cultivated and fastidious noses, so to speak, 
at American humour. If humour be a distinctive faculty at all, it 
must have certain essential characteristics, and so whether “it comes 
from the land where the sun don’t set,” or from Hindostan, it must 
have these marks, and if it have, it must be enjoyable. In fact, 
humour is, above all other powers, that “touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin.” I have read and heard of clever writers 
confining humour to certain places and races, like earthquakes and 
flat noses, and denying it altogether to women. They will say, Irish- 
men, Frenchmen and Southern Europeans in general are witty, but 
not humorous. None but Englishmen and their kinsmen possess this 
charming faculty, and it is in England alone it flourishes in all its 
fragrant delicacy. In America it has run wild, though still existing, 
owing to the fact that the English race leavens that interesting land, 
whose natural boundaries are, according to one of its own geographers: 
North, the Aurora Borealis; East, the Atlantic Ocean; West, the 
Setting Sun; and South, the Day of Judgment. | 

I consider this view very bigoted and unphilosophical. Whoever 


- holds it cannot know much either of human nature or of the nature 


of humour, and cannot have had, or must have neglected, opportuni- 
ties of observing various peoples. Experience shows, that men who 
can be humorous in English, can be so, too, in French, and Italian, 
and German, and can cause uproarious laughter among -natives of 
these countries, and that, too, in most cases, by saying the self-same 
thing, or sort of thing, in the different languages. Then, as for the 
other point, who is more humorous than George Eliot (Mrs. G. H. 
Lewes)? Women are so full of tact, of keen and delicate feeling, 
that they are capable of appreciating humour far more than men, who 
are made of coarser and sterner stuff, Why, one of the great charms 
of ladies’ society is, that they enjoy clever, genial conversation very 
much more than the ordinary run of men. 

There is this great difference between wit and humour, that no 
one who is not clever can be witty, while children and simple people 
can be humorous, or at least cause the feeling of humour, while quite 
unconscious themselves of any design to create mirth. Of course it 


“ is the true humorist who afterwards records such instances for us, 
_ and from observing them, invents others of a cognate nature. The 
“” exquisite humour of George Eliot is exhibited most strikingly in 
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some of her child creations; for instance, Maggie s speculations on, 
and narrations of family incidents in the lives of spiders and earwigs, 
in the “Mill on the Floss.” The humour here consists in the fusion 
of a child’s ideas of human life with insect life, there being given a 
certain absurd resemblance in the conduct of spiders, and earwigs, 
and human beings, which makes this combination possible. 

If Mrs, Lewes were not a master humorist, she would not have 
caught at these traits in children. There was in Punch, a short time 
ago, a picture of some young ladies, one quite a child, just returned 
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that one thinks there is no more solid satisfaction than the society of 
cultivated and witty people. Here is a specimen of unalloyed wit, 
where we see the subtle intellect of an Irish peasant getting the better 
of that of a trained lawyer. The scene is from “ Handy Andy,” a 
clever, though coarse work of Lover's. I quote heve elsewhere 
in this paper from memory, except in one instance. At the election 
scene the lawyer examines a voter as to his right to vote. He says:— 

“You are a Roman Catholic a” 

“Am I ?” 

“ Are you not ?” 

“You say I am.” 

“ Of what religion are you ?” 

“The thrue religion.” 

“ What religion is that ?” 

“ My mother’s religion.” 

é“ What was her persuasion ?” 

“ She tuk whiskey in her tay.” 

“Come now, I'll have you. Do you confess ?”” 

“ Not to you.” 

“ Do you bless yourself ?” 

“When I’m done with you I think I ought.” 

‘*Confound you! If you were dying, for whom would youn send” 

“ The docthor, to be sure.” 

“Not the priest ?” 

“I should get a messenger first.” | 

‘*‘ Hang you fora quibbling rogue. Tell me now, what are your 
convictions, your religious convictions ?”” 

' ©The same as my landlord’s.” 

“What are his convictions ?” 

“Faith his conviction is, that I won't pay him the last half year’s 
rint, and I’m of the same conviction myself.” 

In this encounter of intellects we have a brilliant display of mental 
agility or acrobatism, and it must needs be a gifted mind that could 
see the way out of snare after snare to entrap it into admitting what 
it was unwilling to confess. 

A friend of the writer’s some time ago was taking an evening 
stroll, and about to enjoy a pipe after his day’s work. To him, with 
open pouch in one hand and well-coloured meerschaum in the other, 
comes up an elderly female of tract-distributing, anti-tobacco school, 
and unto him says: ‘‘ Young man, you're going astray.” ‘‘ Well, 
ma’am,” replied he, “as I’m going nowhere in particular just at pre- 
sent, I can’t be far out of my way.” “Sir,” said she, ‘‘I mean going 
astray in a spiritual point of view, in your saul.” ‘Oh, ma'am,” said 
my friend demurely, “you seem to be utterly unaware of the fact that 
I am reading for the Church.” ‘ Indeed, sir,” said the elderly dame, 
“I am delighted to see such a fine young man making up his mind 
to be a minister of the Word, but before you go on with that debasing 
practice, which is sure to undermine your constitution aad all your 

rospects, read and weigh well this short tract on the evils of smoking.” 
he gentleman with a bow took the pamphlet, im which, as he said, 
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it was clearly proved, that for every ounce of tobacco smoked, one 
took into his system several cubic feet of nicotine, &c. &c., which 
arguments, though striking, did not convince him. So after a little 
quasi deliberation he said to the lady: “ Madame, my reason is more 
or less convinced, but my heart is in my pipe, so with your permis- 
sion,” suiting the action to the word, “I will use this little tract to 
light it.” ‘Stay, sir, stay,” cried the tract distributor, seizing his 
arm; ‘‘look at me; I am old enough to be your mother.” ‘‘ Madam,” 
said the young gentleman, with a low bow, “you may safely say 
grandmother.” 

Casting on him a look of withering scorn, and giving him up, 
body and soul, to his heathen propensities, the lady retired from the 
hopeless contest, despairing of opening the eyes of the hapless youth 
to the fact that he was spiritually astray, which, however, the writer 
can attest he was not. This is a pleasant scene, where a sensible 
man wittily and politely rids himself from the troublesome sermon- 
izings of an elderly, female, self-sent soul saver. 

When we laugh, we are surprised. Wit surprises us by those 
peculiar, hidden relations it establishes between ideas; and it is analo- 
gous in the mind to what conjuring, feats of agility, and the like are 
in the body. Humour, or the wit of the emotions, surprises us by 
the contrasts run together, which it exhibits. Hence, farce and all 
ludicrous incidents are humorous. In them incongruities of all sorts 
are thrown together. We see the contrast between what is and what 
ought to be, between the real state of things and the supposed state, 
and then we laugh with an exquisite sense of superiority over some- 
body or the other. ‘‘ Poetry,” says Wordsworth, ‘springs from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity.” So, too, incidents which, when 
they occur, are far from humorous, become very much go in the 
memory, when they are over without suffering to any one. I have 
seen persons laugh heartily on hearing the following, which occurred 
some years ago, not twenty miles from where I write. A gentleman, 
walking along a road leading from the city, overtook a nurserymaid, 
perambulator, and baby. Just then a frolicksome cow, coming in the 
opposite direction, lowered its head, and made for the party, when 
the gallant fellow seized the nurserymaid, baby, and perambulator, 
and massed them all in front of himself. The cow, evidently appalled 
by the chivalrous deed, the screams of all three, and the strangeness 
of the spectacle, turned and fled precipitately, while the hero, without 
waiting for the thanks of those he had saved at the risk of their own 
lives, hurried off, to become the laughing-stock of the town for nine 
days and more. The laughter in this case is excited by the recollec- 
tion of the striking contrast between what was and what ought to 
have been, the sense of superiority coming very strongly into play; 
but no one would laugh, if the vicious beast had hurt or killed the 
poor creatures, of whom this miserable fellow had-made a rampart for 
the protection of his own worthless carcase. 

Of course this paper is not meant to be a philosophical disquisition 
on the ludicrous all round, but rather a free-and-easy, after-dinner 
sort of chat thereupon. For the matter of that, though, I think that 
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under proper circumstances, more is often learnt in an after-dinner 
conversation than in much reading. Thought generates thought: 
and the living word is a great stimulus to wit and philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

In a former paper I said, that humour had its field apart from that 
of wit, but that they often ran into one another, and that the line 
which separated them could not always be drawn, for they were neces- 
sarily coexisting phases of the same faculty in a mixed creature like 
man, intellectual and emotional. In sarcasm and irony it is often 
hard to say whether we have an instance of wit or humour, but for the 
most part they belong to wit. A sarcasm seems at first to be a per- 
fectly harmless remark, when suddenly we see it was a shaft, anda 
barbed one too. What seemed to be a blank cartridge turns out to 
have lodged an explosive projectile. The delight we experience from 
sarcasm is chiefly caused by the discovery we make of a subtle relation 
existing between an apparently harmless saying and some end which 
the speaker had in view to ridicule some person or thing that had in- 
curred his displeasure. It cannot be denied that the best of us, if we 
are clever, are fascinated by these Mephistophelian remarks, whether 
we agree with them or not. To a very ugly man who was boasting 
that his mother had been a court beauty, Talleyrand said: ‘‘’ Twas 
your father, then, who was not so handsome.” Said the one-legged 
Sam Foote to a person who rallied him on his wooden member: 
“Why do you attack me on my weakest part? Did I ever say any- 
thing against your head?” Douglas Jerrold was in a railway carriage 
with a gentleman one day, who, looking out on some cows in the 
fields, remarked: ‘‘ How beautiful and peaceful cows look in the green 
fields. When I am at home, I often stroll through the pastures, and 
sit down in the midst of the cows, reading, or sketching, or meditating. 
They come round me, and look at me with their calm, wondering 
eyes. I look up, pleased, and smile at them——” ‘With a filial 
smile,” quietly said the terrible D. J.; and the calf had sense enough 
to cease gushing. 

Irony is seeming praise and real blame, or in its milder form, 
seeming blame and real praise. The discovery of these surprising 
relations is the chief cause of delight. I have been able to find no 
better, no more powerful, and no more delightful specimen of irony 
than that which Sydney Smith gives in his lectures on ‘‘ Wit and 
Humour.” Itis from the preface of ‘Killing no Murder.” Here 
it is :— 

“To HIS HIGHNESS, OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“May it please your Highness,—How I have spent some hours of the leisure yost 
Highness has been pleased to give me, the following paper will give your Highness 
an account. How you will please to interpret it, I cannot tell; but I can with con- 
fidence say, my intention in it is, to procure your Highness that justice nobody yet 
does you, and to let the people see, the longer they defer it, the greater injury they 
do both themselves and you. To your Highness justly belongs the honour of dying 
for the people; and it cannot choose but be an unspeakable consolation to you in the 
last moments of your life, to consider, with how much benefit to the world you are 


like to leave it, It is then only, my lord, the titles you now usurp will be truly yours. 
You will, then be, indeed, the deliverer of your country, and free it from a bondage 
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little inferior to that from which Moses delivered his. You will, then, be that 

true reformer, which you would now be thought; religion shall be then restored, 

liberty asserted, and parliaments have those privileges they have sought for. We 

shall then hope that other laws-will have place besides those of the sword, and that 

justice will be otherwise defined than the will and pleasure of the strongest; and we 

shall then hope that men will keep oaths again, and not have the necessity of being 
false and perfidious to preserve themselves, and be like their rulers. All this we 

hope from your Highness's happy expiration, who ave the true fathers of your country; 

for while you live, we can call nothing ours, and it is from your death that we hope 
for our inheritances. Let this consideration arm and fortify your Highness’s mind 
against the fears of death, and the terrors of your evil conscience—that the good you 
will do by your death, will somewhat balance the evils of your life. And if, in the 
black catalogue of high malefactors, few can be found that have lived more to the 
affliction and c disturbance of mankind than your Highness has done, yet your greatest 
enemies will not deny, that there are likewise as few that have expired more to the 
universal benefit of mankind, than your Highness is like to do. To hasten this great 
good is the chief end of my writing this paper; and if it have the effects I hope it 
will, your Highness will quickly be out of the reach of men’s malice, and your enemies 
will only be able to wound you in your memory, which strokes you will not feel. 
That your Highness may be speedily in this security is the universal wish of your 
grateful country; this is the desire and prayers of the good and of the bad, and, it 
may be, is the only thing wherein all sects and factions do agree in their devotion, 
and it is our only common prayer! But among all that put in their request and 
supplication for your Highness’s speedy deliverance from all earthly troubles, none 
is more assiduous nor more fervent than he that, with the rest of the nation, hath the 
honour to be (may it please your Highness), 

é“ Your Highness’s present slave and vasssl.” 


Here I must stop, but only for the present. There is much more 
to be said on these interesting topics. In the next paper I hope, 
among other things, to say something which may justify my having 
called the faculty of ‘{ Wit and Humour’ blessed. I hope all serious 
friends and the public will suspend their judgments for my use of this 
epithet, till they have read the reasons which can be produced in 

efence. 


THE STATE TRIALS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY JOHN O’HAGAN, O. C. 


( Conclusion.) 


‘I’rxse, you may think, are horrors enough and to spare; and certainly 
if I could lighten this narrative in any way I should be glad to do so. 
But over and above these trials for the plot, there were other trials 
more shocking still. By an act passed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth it had been made high treason for any priest ordained abroad to 
exercise his functions as a priest within the realm: This bloody 
enactment had been often put in force in Elizabeth’s time, as we may 
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read in Challoner’s memoirs of missionary priests and in the lately 

ublished work of Father Morris, But of late years the act had slept. 

here had been, since the restoration of Charles II., if not a tolera- 
tion, at least a connivance, and amongst the scattered families through 
England, the poor missioners, seculars, Franciscans, and Jesuits, had 
been looking after their little flocks as best they could. Suddenly, 
without warning or notification, they were seized and cast into prison, 
numbers of them were tried and convicted, and several of them exe- 


cuted upon the sole charge of being priests, without the slightest im 


putation of complicity in the pretended plot. Sir William Temple 
tells us in his Memoirs that he represented in strong terms to Lord 
Halifax the gross injustice of this proceeding, urging that after such 
long connivance it was an abominable thing to put the priests to 
death simply for their priesthood, without giving them an opportunity 
of withdrawing from the kingdom. To this Lord Halifax, who, a 
chief of the Trimmers, is a prime favourite with Lord Macaulay. 
answered, that if he (Sir W. Temple) spoke in this way, he would 
have him denounced as a Papist, adding, in almost the same word: 
as those which Shaftesbury used to Bishop Burnet, that whether the 
plot was true or false, it must be upheld as true for political reasons. 

And now you will ask, what part did King Charles take in all thi 
frightful business. Charles was in his convictions a Catholic, and, a 
you all know, died one. He disbelieved in the plot and abhorred the 
witnesses; but he did not as much as stretch out a finger to save ont 
of the victims. He felt and said that he dare not do so, save at the 
peril of his crown, and the one thing he was resolved upon, as he 
himself expressed it, was not to go upon his travels again. He was 
besides, as we all know, immersed in guilty pleasure, and it is miserabi 
to have to tell that at no time were the orgies of the court more marke: 
than when all this innocent blood was sinking into the earth. 

The history of the trials for the plot is not yet half told, but the 


time at my disposal forces me to be very brief. Father Whitbrea: . 


and Father Fenwick, who had been tried before and put back, wer 
brought again to trial with three other priests, Fathers Harcourt 
Gavan, and Turner, in the month of June. They had made some pre 
paration for their defence. A chance at last appeared of conclusivels 
bringing home perjury to Oates. In fact, he had been at St. Omer: 
during the whole month of April, on the 24th of which month he 
swore to having been present at the meeting of the Jesuits in London 
Sixteen young men, scions of the best Catholic families in England 
who were students of that College, deposed positively to the fact 
All in vain. They were met by the usual ruffianly taunts, that ther 
were drilled to say whatever their priests told them. They wet 
termed ‘The boys of St. Omer’s,” and the old point made that me! 
evidence was not given upon oath. In other respects the tral was 
full of the same sickening details as the rest, save that the prisoners 
fought harder and spoke more boldly for their lives. They were 

convicted, and all, of course, executed. Few human utterances ar 
more beautiful or affecting than the dying speeches in which thet 
declared their innocence and prayed for their persecutors. r 
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them, Mr. Langhorne, the great Catholic lawyer, was tried and under- 
went the same fate. The only pause in the career of blood was the 
trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician. It was felt that 
this was coming too near the queen herself, who was now, indeed, 
openly accused by Oates of being a party to the plot. Scroggs, the 
chief justice, there can be little doubt, got intimation from some very 
powerful quarter that Wakeman must not be convicted, and so he 
demeaned himself upon this one trial in a very different fashion from 
his behaviour upon the others. He so put to the jury the debility 
and incoherency of the evidence, especially the fact of Oates having, 
on his first examination, exonerated Wakeman, that the jury acquitted 
not only him, but also some priests who were tried along with him. 
This acquittal for a while shook the credit of Oates and the other 
perjurers. It excited among the party of Lord Shaftesbury a storm 
of indignation against the chief justice, which made his former 
bloody services in their cause be wholly forgotten. He was attacked 
and almost impeached in parliament on account of it, and he could 
only retrieve himself by deep and awful protestations of his unshaken 
belief in the reality of the plot. 

It is, in truth, wonderful to think how deep-seated and far-spread 
the delusion was, and how long it lasted. Nothing shows that more 
forcibly than the trial of the Earl of Stafford. He was not tried for 
more than two years after he had been committed to prison, that is, 
not till the month of December, 1680. He was tried, not before a 
chance jury picked out by the sheriff, but in the House of Lords by 
the whole body of the Peers of England, with all the pageantry and 
solemnity used on those great occasions. He was impeached by 
the House of Commons, who conducted their proceedings against 
him with great rancour. It was the old fabrication, told anew by 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. He was found guilty by 55 of his 
peers to 31—a majority of 22. 

Although the minds of men had begun to be somewhat shaken, 
still there was hardly one to be found who would venture to avow his 
belief that the whole story was false. That there was a basis of truth 
with a superstructure of falsehood, was the utmost stretch of incre- 
dulity. This state of mind is perfectly represented by Dryden’s 
famous lines in the poem of “ Absolom and Achitophel,” published 
that very year :— 

“From hence began that plot, the nation’s curse, 
Bad in itself and represented worse, 
Raised in extremes and in extremes decried, 
With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied; 
Not weighed or winnowed by the multitude, 
But swallowed in the mass, unchewed and crude. 
Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise ; 


Succeeding times would equal folly call, , 
Believing nothing or believing all.” 


So incredible did it seem even to the ablest and fairest minds of that 
generation, that there was absolutely no element of truth, and that the 
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function of posterity would be to affix deeper and deeper the seal of 
infamy upon the whole black transaction. 

Yet the trial and execution of Lord Stafford mark a subsiding of 
the waves. The populace did not fill the air with shouts of execratioa 
and triumph as they did at the former executions. When the aged 
peer—he was seventy years of age—before he bowed his head to the 
block, protested his innocence in the most affecting and pathetic 
terms, the people answered: ‘‘ We believe you, my Lord—God bless 
you, my Lord.’’* 

I now come to the last victim, the greatest, the most illustrious of 
all—our own sainted Oliver Plunket. His story naturally comes home 
to us with a deeper and keener interest than all the rest. It would of 
itself furnish forth matter more than abundant for an entire address; | 
but it would be inexcusable in me to narrate it in detail, considering that | 
you have it all at hand in two admirable biographies of the archbishop, | 
one by Professor Crolly, of Maynooth, the other by the present Bishop 
of Ossory. There you may read and realise what was the life ofan 
Irish Catholic primate in those days—now in prison, now a hunted | 
fugitive among the woods and bogs, now enjoying a brief and pre- | 
carious toleration, confirming, ordaining, preaching, erecting schools, | 
doing all that could be done for education as well as religion—the | 
revenues of his primatial see being some / 60 a year. 

The fomentors of the imposture in England were enraged exceed- 
ingly that they had not been able to get some corroboration from 
Ireland. For an insurrection in Ireland was one of the main features | 
of the story, and it was becoming a little difficult to swallow the belief 
that in London, where the Catholics were not one in a hundred, they 
were about to rise and cut Protestant throats, if in Ireland, where 
Catholics were in the immense majority, they remained perfectly 
tranquil. 

Two or three wretched friars had, because of their evil habits, 
fallen under the censure of the Primate, and they in their low-minded 
revenge became the instruments of Lord Shaftesbury’s designs. Dr. 
Plunkett was accused of complicity in the plot, and on the.6th De- 
cember, 1679, cast into prison in the Castle of Dublin. His com- 
panion in captivity was Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, whom 
death released in the following year. It was at first intended to try 
Dr. Plunkett in Ireland, and he was actually brought to Dundalk for 
trial at the summer assizes of 1680, the alleged treason being charged 
to have been committed in the county Louth. No bill was found 
against him, because the two informers (whose names were MacMoyer 
and Murphy) were afraid to face a Louth jury, though composed ex- 
clusively of Protestants. They made no appearance, and the primate 
was sent back to his dungeon. 

He then petitioned to be tried at the Bar of the King’s Bench in 
Dublin in the ensuing Michaelmas Term. In that case, also, he 


* Prince George of Hanover (cfterwards George the First) was then in London, 
and wrote home: “ Yesterday they cut off Lord Stafford’s head with as little concern 
as if it was a pullet’s.” 
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would have been tried by a jury of the county Louth, for in trials at 
Bar the jury must be brought from the venue where the offence is 
laid. But another course was resolved on with him. The Protestant 
Bishop of Meath, who was intimately connected with Shaftesbury, 
told him plainly that any prosecution of Dr. Plunkett in Ireland, where 
he was known, must fail, and that if they desired to convict him, they 
must try him in England. He was carried over to England, flung as 
usual into the closest confinement, without writing materials or the 
power of communicating with his friends; and in Hilary Term, 1681, 
a Bill of Indictment was sent up against him before a grand jury of 
piddlesex. The Bill was not found, and the reason is told by Dr. 
urnet — 


“ Plunket, the Popish Primate of Armagh, was at this time brought to his trial, 
Some lewd Irish priests, and others of that nation, hearing that England was at that 
time disposed to hearken to good swearers, thought themselves well qualified for the 
employment: so they came over to swear, that there was a great lot in Ireland, to 
bring over a French army, and to massacre all the English. The witnesses were 
brutal and profligate men: yet the Earl of Shaftesbury cherished them much: th 
were examined by the Parliament at Westminster; and what they said was believed. 
Upon that encouragement it was reckoned that we should have witnesses come over 
in whole companies. Lord Essex told me, that this Plunket was a wise and sober 
man, who was always in a different interest from the two Talbots; the one of these 
being the titular archbishop of Dublin, and the other raised afterwards to be duke of 
Tirconnell. These were meddling and factious men; whereas Plunket was for their 
living quietly; and in due submission to the government, without engaging into 
intrigues of state. Some of these priests had been censured by him for their lewd- 
ness ; and they drew others to swear as they directed them. They had appeared the 
winter before upon a bill offered to the grand jury: but as the foreman of the jury, 
who was a zealous Protestant, told me, they contradicted one another so evidently, 
that they would not find the bill."—-Bursnet, 502. 


But in Easter Term, the indictment was found, and he was arraigned 
for High Treason. He urged very naturally that the facts charged 
against him were facts in Ireland, and that he had been advised that 
he could only be properly tried in Ireland. This would seem an ele- 
mentary principle. But an Act of Henry VIII. had enabled the courts 
in England to try in any English courts treasons alleged to have been 
committed beyond the seas, and they chose for this purpose to treat 
Ireland as parts beyond the seas. Having then pleaded to the indict- 
ment he asked for time to bring over his witnesses, and they gave 
him five weeks—ample time now, but very scanty then when, with 
wretched roads, chance conveyances, and often contrary winds, weeks 
were spent in travelling from London to Dublin. So when he was 
brought up again, on the 3rd of June, his witnesses had not arrived, 
and further delay was inexorably refused. After all, Iam bound to 
say I do not think it would have made much difference in the end. 
His witnesses, if they had come, would have met with the usual 
lot of witnesses for the prisoner—derided, insulted, and disbe- 
lieved. 

Well, these friars, who had been brought over, were now living in 
the usual luxury of crown witnesses—well fed, well dressed, booted 
and bewigged, with the King’s money jingling in their pockets, instead 
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of getting their scanty meal of oaten bread in a poor cabin like their 
apostolic brethren in Ireland. They had concocted a story outdoing, 
if possible, Oates himself. The prisoner was at the head of a con- 
spiracy for the landing of a French army in Ireland, and had written 
to Cardinal Bouillon to accomplish it. On their landing they were 
to be joined by 70,000 armed papists raised by the primate. In fur- 
therance of this military expedition he had visited all the ports in the 
kingdom to select a proper landing-place for the French army, and of 
all harbours in the country made choice of Carlingford-Bay! This, 
as Dr. Plunkett truly said, would have been enough to scout the evi- 
dence out of court if the trial had taken place in Ireland. However, 
so swore the witnesses Duffy, Murphy, and Moyer—(having come into 
England he dropped his patronymic Mac and became Mr. Moyer). 
So they swore, and the prisoner had nothing to oppose but his solemn 
and absolute denial. He made his defence with great ability, but the 
jury only hesitated for fifteen minutes. In sentencing him the then 

ord Chief Justice, Pemberton, seemed to outdo his predecessor 
Scroggs in brutality. 


“Look you, Mr. Plunkett, you have been here indicted of a very great and heinous 
crime, the greatest and most heinous of all crimes, and that is, high treason; and 
truly yours is treason of the highest nature, it is a treason in truth against God and 
your king, and the country where you lived. You have done as much as you could 
to dishonour God in this case; for the bottom of your treason was, your setting up 
your false religion, than which there is not any thing more displeasing to God, or 
more pernicious to mankind in the world. A religion that is ten times worse than 
all the heathenish superstitions ; the most dishonourable and derogatory to God and 
his glory, of all religions or pretended religions whatsoever, for it undertakes to dis- 
pense with God’s laws, and to pardon the breach ofthem. So that certainly a greater 
crime there cannot be committed against God, than for a man to endeavour the propa- 
gation of that religion ; but you, to effect this, have designed the death of our lawful 
prince and king; and then your design of blood in the kingdom where yon lived, to 
set all together by the ears, to destroy poor innocent people, to prostitute their lives 
and liberties, and all that is dear to them, to the tyranny of Rome and France; and 
that by introducing a French army. What greater evil can be designed by any man? 


Oliver Plunkett was executed on the rst of July. In his dying 
speech he said :— 


“You see, therefore, what a condition I am in, and you have heard what protes- 
tation Ihave made of innocency, and I hope you will believe the words of a dying 
man; and that you may be the more induced to give me credit I assure you, that a 
great peer sent me notice that he would save my fife, if I would accuse others; but I 
answered, That I never knew of any conspirators in Ireland, but such (as I said 
before) as were publicly known outlaws; and that, to save my life, I would not falsely 
accuse any, nor prejudice my own soul. ‘Quid est homini,’ &c. To take away 
any man’s life or goods wrongfully, ill becometh any Christian, especially a man of 
my calling, being a clergyman of the Catholic Church, and also an unworthy prelate, 
which I do openly confess, Neither will I deny to have exercised in Ireland the 
functions of a Catholic prelate, as long as there was any connivance or toleration; 
and by preaching and teaching, and statutes, to have endeavoured to bring the cler 
of which I had a care) to a due comportment, according to their calling; and thoug 

thereby I did but my duty, yet some, who would not amend, had a prejudice for me, 
and especially my accusers, to whom I did endeavour to do good; I mean the clergy- 
men ; (as for the four laymen, who appeared against me, viz., Florence, Macmoyer, 
the two Neals, and Hanion, I was never acquainted with them), but you see how 1 
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am requited, and how by false oaths they brought me to this uatimely death; which 
wicked act being a defect of persons, ought not to reflect upon the order of St. Fran- 
cis, or upon the Roman Catholic clergy; it being well known, that there was a Judas 
among the twelve apostles, and a wicked man, called Nicholas, among the seven 
deacons; and even, as one of the said deacons, to wit, holy Stephen, did pray for 
those who stoned him to death; so do I, for those who with perjuries spill my inno- 
cent blood, saying, as St. Stephen did, O Lord, lay not this sin to them. Ido 
heartily forgive them, and also the judges, who (by denying me sufficient time to 
bring my records and witnesses from Ireland) did expose my life to evident danger. 
I do also forgive all those who had a hand in bringing me from Ireland to be tried 
here, where it was morally impossible for me to have a fair trial. I do finally forgive 
all who did concur, directly or indirectly, to take away my life, and I ask forgiveness 
of all those whom I ever offended by thought, word, or deed.” 


The Earl of Essex, who had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 
1672 to 1677, solicited his pardon from the King, declaring from his 
own knowledge that what was sworn against him could not be true. 
The King indignantly replied : “ Then, my lord, be his blood on your 
own conscience. You might have saved him if you would; I cannot 
pardon him, because I dare not.” However, Fox attributes the King’s 
inaction to his usual indifference and love of ease. He says:— 


“Even after the dissolution of his last parliament, when he had so far subdued 
his enemies as to be no longer under any apprehensions from them, did not think 
it worth while to save the life of Plunket the popish archbishop of Armagh, of 
whose innocence no doubt could be entertained. But this is not to be wondered at, 
since in all transactions relative to the popish plot, minds of a very different cast from 
Charles’s became, as by some fatality, divested of all their wonted sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity.” —Foz's Hist. James II, 


The pure blood of our saintly primate was the last that flowed on 
account of this frightful imposture now close on three years after its 
commencement. ‘Taken altogether, the ‘‘Popish Plot” forms an 
episode, as far as I know, vmigue in history. Not unique, certainly, 
in the unfairness of the procedure. There are other trials, almost 
contemporary, trials for the Presbyterian or Republican plot—a plot to 
overthrow the monarchy—the plot for which Algernon Sydney and 
Lord Russell suffered. The deprivation of counsel, the refusal to 
allow the prisoner’s witnesses to be sworn, the overbearing demeanour 
of the judges, and their shocking and indescribable partiality were as 
marked in the one set of trials as in the other. The radical difference, 
however, is, that history, which has shown the alleged Catholic plot 
to be an utter fable, has established and confirmed the truth of the 
republican one. Again, if the laws were terribly severe, they were so 
not against one party alone. If in England half a dozen priests were 
executed for no other offence than their priesthood, at the very same 
time in Scotland, three poor fanatical Cameronian women, who carried 
the tenets of their sect so far as to refuse to take the oath ofallegiance 
to King Charles, were sentenced to be tied to stakes on the foreshore 
of the sea, and to be drowned by the returning tide. This sentence 
was actually executed upon two of them, one of those two being a 
girl of eighteen. It was only the third, a child of thirteen, who war 
saved. But the point in which the popish plot has no parallel is th 
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that for three full years the whole people of England should have 
been hoodwinked and led blindfold, by a gang of perjurers, as igno- 
rant and stupid as they were villainous. That a tale which, as Fox 
truly says, would have been incredible, coming from a philosopher or 
a saint, should have found credence when uttered by lips so foul and 
infamous as to cast discredit upon any statement however intrinsically 
probable; and all this not in an age of ignorance or barbarism, but of 
culture and civilisation very little behind our own: the age of Newton, 
Milton, Dryden, and Locke—this is the marvel. Nothing could ex- 
plain it but the darkness and density of the prejudice against Catho- 
lics which had become rooted and traditional among the people of 
England ; so that positively the more horrible the charge against them 
the more likely it was to command belief. That licence and absolu- 
tion should be given for committing murder seemed a thing of course. 
That to cut the throats of Protestants should be deemed by Catholics 
a meritorious act, was perfectly in accordance with what the jury were 
prepared to hear. The solemn and reiterated vows of dying men were 
all disregarded upon the assumption that it was the Catholic belief 
that the culprit would gain a higher place in heaven for telling faise- 
hoods in the cause of the Church with his dying breath. 

It would be of little interest to enter into the subsequent fate of the 
perjurers. You will find in Dr. Moran’s most interesting book the 
wretched end of the apostates who sold the blood of the primate. 
Bedlow died during the trials, adhering to his wickedness to the last. 
Carstairs died at the same time, raving and crying out to be buried like 
a dog, for he deserved no better. Dangerfield died of a wound received 
in the eye while he was undergoing the sentence of flogging for his 
perjury: But as to Titus Oates, he also, on the accession of James 

I., was tried on two indictments of perjury and was convicted. The 
very jurymen who had sat upon the trials of the unhappy victims now 
came forward to give evidence against the wretch who misled them. 
Such perjury as Oates’ was plainly murder, and the worst of murders ; 
but so rational was the law of England that, while poor creatures daily 
went to the gibbet for a robbery of tenpence, this wholesale and 
murderous perjury was only accounted a misdemeanour. However, 
the judges had power, at least, to sentence him to be flogged, and 
they did so with a will. He got two floggings at the hands of the 
common hangman so desperate that any ordinary man would have 
died under them. But the scoundrel’s hide was as tough as his con- 
Science, and he survived the hangman’s lash. Afterwards, to the 
eternal disgrace of the government of King William III., he obtained 
not only his pardon, but a pension in order to propitiate the anti- 
Catholic party. We may, I think, confidently trust that a delusion, so 
sanguinary in its effects, is most unlikely to take possession of the 
public mind again. Against the renewal of such awful injustice we 

ave great safeguards in the truly equitable code of criminal procedure 
which we now possess, and the uprightness and impartiality with which 
it is administered. The prisoner now makes his defence by the ablest 
counsel whose services he cancommand. Through him he has the 
means of sifting, riddling, comparing, testing in every way the evidence 
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of the witnesses against him: His own witnesses are heard on their 
oaths fully and patiently.. The Crown prosecutors conceive their duty 
to be discharged by stating the case candidly against the prisoner, 
without importing into their office the heat and zeal of partisans; and 
the judge, now irremovable by the hand of power, safe in his seat, and 
free from hopes and fears, has no end to look to, save that justice may 
e done. i 

If I were addressing you a few years ago, Í should have had to 

add, in the words of the Latin poet — 


““Pauca tamen suberunt priscz vestigia fraudis,” 
¢¢ Some traces still of ancient fraud remain.” 


And I should have had to point to the sheriff’s power of framing the 
panel from which the jury were selected as still giving to the Crown 
a tremendous advantage over the prisoner which, in times of excite- 
ment, might be fatally used. In Ireland, at least, this last relic of a 
barbarous criminal code has been swept away; and nothing shall with- 
hold me from avowing what I am intimately persuaded of, that no 
measure in our time will be found to have conduced more to the dig- 
nity and independence of the Irish people, and the hearty acceptance 
by them of the law under which they live, than the great and beneficial 
reform which withdrew the selection of jurors from the domain of 
prejudice and passion, corruption and caprice, substituting an equal 
and impartial rotation of those whom the law pronounces qualified ; 
thus realising, after many centuries, the great provision of Magna 
Charta, that a man should be tried by the judgment of his peers and 
the law of the land. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. Comets and Meteors: a Lecture. By the Very Rev. J. B. KavANAGH, 
D.D., President of Carlow College. (Dublin: Dollard.) 
THose who have had the pleasure of perusing Dr. Kavanagh’s lecture 
on ‘Solar Physics,” published some months ago, will welcome the 
announcement of a companion-lecture on ‘‘Comets and Meteors” 
from the same source. The present subject must possess an almost 
equal interest with the former for every class of readers, and we ven- 
ture to say, that neither the uninitiated, who look for new informa- 
tion, nor the initiated, who seek to recover what had begun to slip 
from their memories, will feel disappointed on laying down this 
pamphlet. : | . 
The notion of popularising the results of abstruse studies, to which 
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Dr. Kavanagh has of late devoted so much valuable time, is, we 
think, a happy one. The advances made in.all branches of science, 
both practical and speculative, within the memory of men not 
very old, must strike every one. We have seen the lumbering stage- 
coach and the uncomfortable night-boat give place to the commodious 
and expeditious locomotive. We have seen the land overspread by a 
network of telegraph wires, and men at the extreme corners of the 
country communicating their thoughts in the space of a few seconds. 
Nay, have we not seen continents joining hands across thousands of 
miles of angry billows, and thoughts flashed with lightning rapidity 
through the fathomless depths of the ocean? And though the results 
do not come so palpably before men’s eyes, nor so closely concern 
them, yet the activity of astronomers, who have chosen the wider field 
of the heavens, has been attended by no less marvellous results. The 
brief glance which Dr. Kavanagh gives to these results in the intro- 
duction to the present lecture reads like a page of Eastern romance, 
except in this, that the unvarnished facts are more wonderful than all 
the imaginings of all the romancists. We believe there is no more 
elevating study than the study of the heavens; none so calculated to 
carry our thoughts above the material to the spiritual; none better 
suited to disperse the mists which unfortunately gather but too often 
around earthly eyes; and none which makes us think and feel with 
such reverence and awe of the Author of the universe. But these 
wonderful results must remain a closed book to the larger portion of 
the community, unless men like Dr. Kavanagh are found, men both 
able and willing to throw aside the veil of technicalities, in which 
scientists have more or less necessarily enveloped their discoveries, 
and display to the common gaze at least the bold outlines of these 
wonders. 

The lecturer has divided his present subject into eight heads, and 
in the development of these he has given a satisfactory reply to almost 
every question which might be put on the subject of ‘Comets and 
Meteors,” as far as the best astronomers have been able to discover. 
In so wide a field as that of the heavens, where millions of miles are 
but as units, one can hardly look for great accuracy; and, as a matter 
of fact, we find some of the ablest astronomers diverging very widely 
in their calculations. Thus, as Dr. Kavanagh points out, we were 
called upon to believe by Valz and Hind, two eminent astronomers, 
that, in 1861, we passed through the tail of a comet, while Pale, of 
Berlin, who is quite as eminent as either, maintains that we were two 
hundred millions of miles distant; and it has since been shown by 
the aid of the spectroscope that the tail of a comet is composed of 
glowing vapour of a temperature sometimes two thousand higher than 
the temperature of molten iron. We mention this here because some 
of these scientists and astronomers are men, who, coming down from 
the heavens, undertake to teach us with perfect accuracy on subjects 
which do not come under the range of their telescopes, and cannot 
be chemically analysed by the most perfect of their spectroscopes. 
Some of them would force upon us their views of our origin, our 
nature, and our destiny. We wonder is the time near when, by some 
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improved machinery, they will weigh our thoughts in a balance, as 
Crookes has weighed a beam of light, or from the spectrum of soul 
tell its chemical components. ’ 

Though we cannot, in a notice of this kind, enter on any of the 
various interesting questions concerning the nature of comets and 
meteors, yet we would direct particular attention to the portion of the 
present lecture which deals with the various theories regarding the 
formation of cometary tails. . We are not acquainted with any book 
in which these theories and the difficulties in the way of adopting 
any of them are explained so briefly and at the same time so clearly. 
The concluding portion on meteors, or, as they are commonly called, 
“falling stars,” will probably possess a more general interest than 
any other part of the lecture. To those who have perused Dr. Kava- 
nagh’s former lecture, the present requires no recommendation; to 
those who have not had the pleasure, we would say, read both. 


II. Zhe Rise and Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monasteries, and Memoirs 
of the Irish Hierarchy tn the Seventeenth Century. With Appendices 
containing original documents from the Rinuccini Manuscripts, 
Public Records, and Archives of the Franciscan Convent, Dublin. 
Fifth Edition. By the Rev. C. P. MEEHAN, C.C. (Dublin: 
James Duffy & Sons, 15 Wellington-quay. 1877.) 


WE have transcribed the entire title-page of this work, because, taken 
in connexion with the name of the author, it furnishes a fair idea of 
its interest and worth. A very significant item in that title is the 
announcement that the present is the Fifth Edition. What other 
work on an Irish Historical subject—what other work on any subject, 
published in Dublin—has gone beyond the first edition? The addi- 
tions made to this last edition—‘‘ emphatically the last, as far as I am 
concemed,” says the author—are so numerous and so important as 
to make it substantially a new book, more so than many that, under 
the heading of “New Books,” may be discussed month by month in 
our pages. Originally Father Meehan’s “Irish Franciscan Monas- 
teries” did not equal in bulk his “ Confederation of Kilkenny,” which, 
indeed, was too bulky to form, as it did, one of the small paper-covered 
volumes of Duffy’s best series, ‘‘ The Library of Ireland.” But the 
accession of much precious matter, and the employment of a large, 
readable type have swollen it, not unduly, into a portly tome. The 
good effect of this improved external appearance on the reader’s com- 
fort and appreciation might remind one of the old mother’s shrewd 
admonition to Enid :— 
“For though you won the prize of fairest fair, 

And though I heard him call you fairest fair, 

Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old.” 

Even so is it, mutatis mutandis, with the type, and paper, and 
binding of a new edition like this: that muéatis mutandis being, by 
the way, an extremely comprehensive modification which might render 
almost any quotation applicable to almost anything. 

Besides the many secret years of preparation which must needs go 
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before all such enterprises, Father Meehan has now for thirty years per- 
severed in his vocation as an Irish historian. His ‘‘ Flight of the Earls” 
and the work before us are among the most valuable and interesting of 
the recent additions to our too scanty stock of historical literature. In- 
deed, the present is two distinct works compressed into one. The first 
portion traces with loving diligence the story of the Franciscan monas- 
teries at Rosserik, Kilconnell, Galway, Clonmel, Creevelea, Rossevilly, 
Donegal, Multifarnham, Kilcrea, Moyne, Kinelahan, Armagh, Kil- 
cullen, Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow; and as their 
founders were, for the most part, ancient Irish chiefs, the history of 
the country is linked with that of the convents. All this is condensed 
into some hundred pages, while twice as many are devoted to the 
second subject, the Irish hierarchy in the Seventeenth Century, which 
again of course throws a curious light on the civil history of the time. 
The appendix of documents and pitces justificatives occupies about half 
the volume; but no one will complain of its length who throws even 
a glance down the index and sees how rich a storehouse of materials, 
gathered from hitherté inaccessible quarters, is here laid at the dis- 
posal of the increasing, but still miserably inadequate circle of Irish 
readers who take an intelligent interest in the history of their country. 
It would require some share of Father Meehan’s peculiar learning to 
point out the special value of certain documents given here for the first 
time to the public from the Franciscan archives and other original 

sources. A great many different subjects might be illustrated thereby ; 

and we trust that the pages of this magazine may, in various ways, derive 

benefit from them. Writing in the midst of a very moist August, we 

are struck, in concluding this brief notice, by a passage in a letter of 

Dr. Comerford, Bishop of Waterford, in which, in 1629, he complains: 

“The country is the moistiest I saw since I left it, and the climate is 

so rainie and drousie continually that it doth imprint and indent a 

certain saturn qualitie of heavinesse, slougishnes, lasines, and per- 

petuall sloute.” It seems, therefore, that two centuries before Catho- 

lic Emancipation, as now half a century after it, Erin had decidedly 

a tear as well as a smile in her eye. 


WINGED WORDS. 


1. If I were to try to compress into one sentence the whole of the 
experience I have had during an active and successful life, and offer 
it to young men as a certain receipt for success in any station, it 
would be comprised in these words—“ Duty frs/, Pleasure second /” 
From what I have seen of young men and their after-progress, I am 
convinced that absence of success arises, in the great majority of 
cases, from want of self-denial and want of common sense.— 
Nasmyth. 
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2. It was with profound wisdom -that the Romans called by the 
same name courage and virtue. There is, in fact, no virtue, properly 
so called, without victory over ourselves; and what costs us nothing 
is worth nothing.—De Maistre. 

3. Who pays what he owes enriches himself. — Anon. 

4. Not to have a mania for buying is to possess a revenue.— 
Cicero. 

5. Poverty takes away so many means of doing good, and produces 
so much inability to resist evil, both natural and moral, that it is by 
all virtuous means to be avoided. Without economy none can be 
rich, and with it few can be poor.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. - 

6. In all conditions and circumstances well-being is in the power 
of those who have power over themselves.— Gurney. 

7. Wonderful is the magic of Drill! Drill means discipline, 
training, education, submission to authority, united action under a 
common head.— Samuel Smiles. 

8. Care preserves what industry gains. He who attends to his. 
business diligently, but mo/ carefully, throws away with one hand 
what he gathers with the other.—Colfon. 

, g. A hundred years of vexation will not pay a farthing of debt.— 
non. 

1o. Yes and No are, for good or evil, the giants of life-—Douglas 
Jerrold. 

11. Respectability is all very well -for folks who can have it for 
ready money; but to be obliged to run in debt for it is enough to 
break the heart of an angel.— Zhe same. 

12. A perfect knowledge of human nature is in the prayer, “ Lead 
us not into temptation.” Few resist temptation after it has begun 
to be really temptation. It is in the outworks of the habits that the 
defence must lie. The habits which insinuate themselves into the 
thousand inconsiderable acts of life constitute a very large part of 
man’s moral conduct.—Samuel Smiles.* 

13. Do not give out what does not come in. He who spends all 
he gets is on the way of beggary.—Anon. 

14. Holiday-making to busy people is sometimes very hard 
work.—Mrs. Craik. 

15. Never recall the past except to mend the future.—TZhe same. 

16. ““Man proposes, and God disposes” isa saying so trite as 
not to be worth saying at all, were not its awful solemnity in mercy, 
as often as in retribution, forced upon us by every day’s history.— 
The same. 

17. There is nothing so difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable.— Addison. 

18. The most sensible men often crowd the whole amount of folly 
that is due from them as average human beings, into a single action, 
whilst by men of smaller capacity it is distributed over a long series 
of details, in a long series of years.— Sir Walfer Scott. 

[The converse of this is the heroism of a religious vocation em- © 
braced for ever by the deliberate choice of a short time. ] 


* We owe to the author of “ Self-help”? many shrewd sayings beside his own. 
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THE HONEY MANIA. 
BY ETHEL TANE, 


HERE was once a large and pleasant forest, several leagues in 
extent, intersected with broad green alleys and mossy bridle 
paths, along which passed and re-passed parties of gay young 
students. This was because the great University city of the king- 
dom lay to the south of the forest, so that students coming from the 
large northern towns, of course, had to cross it. All who did so 
remembered their journey pleasantly for the rest of their lives. The 
trees grew far enough apart to admit stray gleams of sunshine 
through the restless canopy of leaves; sometimes they circled off, 
SO as to leave open a space of verdant meadow; and in the woods 
there were clear little rivulets, wild strawberries in the summer, nuts 
later on, bees’ nests dripping with beautiful honey in the hollow 
trees, no robbers, and no wild beasts. 

Now, it happened one dark, stormy night, that a certain powerful 
evil genius, flying over the earth among the fast scudding clouds, 
lighted on this forest, and descended into one of the meadows. 
He wandered restlessly round and round. It seemed to him a per- 
fect solitude; no creature near except frightened little birds cowering 
in their nests ; no sounds but those strange cries made by the wind 
as it rushed through the swaying branches. 

“ This is a wilderness,” said the bad genius, who, having recently 
come from a distant planet (only stopping a short time in Asia on 
his way), knew very little of the geography of the earth; “I will 
make it my abode for a while.” 

Towards dawn the storm went down. The sun rose into a sky 
of azure, besprinkled with large, shifting cloud-masses, which soon 
cleared away, and left the day blue and perfect. The forest was all 
fresh and sparkling, and a party of students came riding through it. 

The bad genius saw his new home was not quite the wilderness 
he had fancied. Human faces would often pass along the alleys, and 
merry laughter join with the chorus of birds. Had he been good, 
this would have made him very happy; for in this lies the distinction 
between good and bad genii. Both are soulless; they will cease to 
exist some time or other; and both knowit. But while the good 
love and revere human beings as creatures possessed of souls, precious, 
immortal souls, the bad merely envy and hate them. What is the 
consequence? The bad genii weary themselves by their own bitter 
feelings, and will cease to exist long before they otherwise would; 
while the good, whose happy, active lives are passed in helping those 
in trouble, grow stronger and stronger, and will attain—not immor- 
tality, that is impossible for them—but a length of existence far 
beyond human calculation. 

One day, not long after the arrival of the bad genius, a party of 
travellers crossing the forest were attacked by a savage tiger. One 
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was killed with his horse; the rest fled in confusion. They had never, 
in their happy country, seen such a beast before. The genius had 
flown eastward, seized the tiger in one of the jungles of Hindostan, 
and brought it back with him on the wings ofa strong east wind. By 
its aid he hoped to frighten away the human beings whom he 
hated. 

But there were plenty of brave men in that part of the world, and 
hunting parties were soon organized in pursuit of the huge savage cat 
(for that was what they called the tiger), which had so suddenly and 
strangely appeared. It was caught and killed, and then merry students 
passed through the forest as before. 

Next, the bad genius bethought him of the terrible snakes he had 
seen in the East, some so large that they can crush a man to death in 
their folds, others so poisonous that their slightest bite is fatal. 

Thinking the matter well over, he decided not to bring a large 
snake. ‘‘They would make up hunting-parties as they did in pursuit 
of the tiger,” he mused. ‘Buta little venemous creature that will 
lie hid in the grass, let a party of them settle down to sleep, glide 
quietly round, give one touch of its fangs to each, and behold—they 
never rise again! It will clear the forest for me.” 

And indeed events soon seemed to show the genius was correct 
in his wicked calculations. 

A party of young men, taking a mid-day nap by a rivulet in one 
of the pleasant meadows, were treated after this cruel fashion. An 
hour later, another detachment of travellers had come up, and were 
looking at the circle of corpses in breathless horror. What could 
have killed them? There were no signs ofa conflict, no external 
marks of any violence. 

‘‘ Unhappy creatures!” said one of the travellers, as he dismounted 
from his horse to examine the bodies more nearly. ‘‘ What can pos- 
sibly—” he stopped with a scream of sudden pain, then fell heavily— 
the long rank grass he had stepped into rising far above his prostrate 
form; and the herbage rustled slightly as his unseen foe, the Indian 
snake, slipped quietly away. The rest gathered round their friend 
and raised him with tender care, but they could do him no good, for 
the poison had coagulated his blood, and he was already dead. 

That night a great storm came up, the rain beat heavily on the 
poor corpses by the swollen rivulet, and the evil genius roamed through 
the dark forest, uttering yells of cruel triumph. Leagues away, in the 
old University city, half a dozen learned doctors spent the night 
round the traveller’s body, endeavouring to discover what creature 
had caused his death; but as their country was naturally quite free 
from serpents, they failed to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
The story spread, and many who were generally brave enough declared 
they would rather skirt all round the forest which held such a terrible 
little enemy than pass through it again. I 

In the midst of this excitement a ship came into the harbour of 
the city (I forgot to tell you it was a port), having amongst its pas- 
sengers a grave-looking, swarthy man, with a long black beard—such 
as you see in Scripture pictures of the patriarchs—and ample flowing 
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robes of fine and brightly-coloured linen. He announced himself as 
a philosopher from the far East, travelling to see the different countries 
of the world, more especially their seats of learning. The puzzled 
doctors were delighted with this opportune arrival, and came in a 
body to lay their difficulty before the learned stranger. He listened 
to them with a look of quiet comprehension in his deep, dark eyes, 
and then asked to see the corpse. It had been already buried. ‘You 
say this was not the only victim,” said the Oriental. ‘‘ What has be- 
come of the other bodies °”” : 

The doctors exchanged glances, and had to admit they were still 
lying in the forest; for after hearing of the kind traveller's fate no 
one would go and bring them in for love or money. 

“Very well,” said the stranger. ‘‘Give me a guide and I will 
examine them.” 

The doctors entreated him not to expose himself to this dreadful 
danger ; all they asked was his advice. 

‘‘There is no danger,” replied the philosopher, calmly, “to me at 
any rate. I know the creature well. It is important your country 
should be rid of it as soon as possible, and this I will engage to do, 
though it may, perhaps, take time. I will make my first attempt to- 
morrow morning. Any who like to come with me are free to do so, 
but they must promise to keep on the well-beaten tracks.” 

This permission was acted on not only by the six doctors, but also 
by various other professors, besides hair-brained students who snapped 
at the chance of seeing something strange, so that it was a large 

-cavalcade which entered the forest early the next day. The attention 
of all was concentrated on their would-be benefactor and his powerful 
Negro attendant, who carried a heavy club and a short slender wand, 
and kept close beside his master’s horse. 

By-and-by they came to the fatal meadow, and there lay the 
corpses under the shimmering willow-trees. 

“ Stop you here,” said the Oriental. ‘When I wave my hand, 
then you may safely join us.” 

So all the horsemen sat still and watched the two strangers go 

leaming across the meadow in their bright, outlandish garments. 
hen the philosopher reached the circle of dead bodies, he bent 
over one but for a moment, then took the wand from his servant, and 
looked keenly round. The turf on which he stood was short and fine, 
but towards the stream grew that patch of reedy grass into which our 
poor travellers had stepped. On this the stranger’s black eyes soon 
fastened ; fixedly he gazed, then thrust the wand in among the tall 
stems, whistled, made a strange, clucking sound, and spat upon the 
ground, uttering some solemn adjuration in his native dialect. Then, 
all at once, he drew back, the Negro rushed forward, and the huge 
club descended on a little reptile which came wriggling out as if to 
seek its fate. One stroke—that was enough! The Oriental waved his 
hand, and the horsemen came riding up pell-mell to find the crushed 
remains of a small yellow-spotted serpent. 

“Good people,” said the philosopher, when the excitement had a 

little subsided, “perhaps now you will bury these poor corpses; your 
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enemy is dead, and how he came here is beyond my comprehension. 
But nearer to the rising sun there are no lack of serpents, or serpent- 
charmers either. It is to this order of men that I belong.” 

Now when the cavalcade returned, there were great rejoicings in 
the old University City; the serpent-charmer was cheered and feasted, 
the crushed serpent sent to the National Museum, and a party of 
frolicsome students celebrated the victory by a moonlight picnic in 
the forest that very night. 

‘Try, try, try again!" That is what the children say when they 
can’t do their sums; and the bad genius was much more bent on 
solving 4%s problem—how to frighten away human beings from the 
forest—than the best little boy or girl is upon “ getting the answer.” 
Everything seemed to go quietly there for many months, in fact until 
the next long vacation. Then the released students came pouring 
into the pleasant forest alleys one glorious summer day, bent on enjoy- 
ment and holiday fun. Some had swings to fasten to any couple of 
trees that might grow near enough together; some dabbled in the 
streams for cray-fish; and one large party had brought a couple of 
crusty, new loaves, and intended to have a treat of bread and wild 
honey. What a delicious feast that was! how extravagantly thick 
they spread the honey on the new bread; not a heel of those loaves 
was left, you may be sure! Then, as the shadows were growing long, 
they pushed on to an inn at the other end of the forest, where they 
proposed to pass the night. But the bad Genius, when he found his 
tiger and snake so soon disposed of, had flown round the world to 
collect the seeds of all poisonous flowers, and had sown great patches 
of them near every hollow tree in the forest where a swarm of bees 
lived. All the wild honey, therefore, was more or less poisoned, and 
mine host of the Forest Inn found himself called up in the dead of 
the night ; his young guests were seized with violent sickness. Some 
died, some were ill for several weeks, for the poison acted differently 
upon different constitutions ; but the worst of it was that they did not 
guess what had caused the attack, so other travellers ate the honey, 
and suffered for it too. 

Slowly, slowly, by hints and suggestions, the new malady was 
traced to its right cause. The half dozen doctors procured samples 
of the fatal honey, analysed it, and pronounced it noxious; then five 
of them drew up a warning to all who might hereafter pass through 
the forest, had it printed as a handbill, and distributed through the 
kingdom. 

But did the students—and indeed all travellers—eat no more of 
the poisonous honey ? for this is the point of my story, the thing you 
are to notice. 

Well, you must know that the sixth doctor—who was quite a young 
man—wanted to make a name for himself, so instead of merely signing 
the Warning as the others did, he began a course of careful experi- 
ments with the honey on the prisoners in the gaol, and arrived at this 
remarkable conclusion—/fha/ faken in certain small quantitres tt killed 
you slowly instead of af once! Here was a comforting assurance for 
every one who liked honey! The young doctor blazoned forth his 
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discovery in a pamphlet; his fame was made; and nearly everybody 
wanted to taste this delicious honey which would only kill them slowly. 
True, it afflicted them with dyspepsia in the meantime; true, that 
after a supper of poisoned honey they were unfitted for their duties 
next day, irritable or lumpish, and inclined to snap their children up. 
without cause; but then it was so nice: the very poison gave it a 
pungency they highly relished. Soon, most people preferred the 
forest honey to any other kind, and bee-keepers planted their gardens 
with the poisonous flowers to give ‘heir produce the fashionable 
“ Forest Flavour.” 

é“ Would people ever be so silly ?’ This is what you are thinking; 
and very likely thinking, too, that I am silly to tell you such a story; 
but you cannot be more surprised than the bad Genius was when he 
saw grocers and confectioners collecting the poisoned honey and 
packing it in neat little pots for sale. He was so interested in this 
exhibition of human folly that he forgot his old dislike to the race 
and settled down finally in the Forest; indeed he lives there still. 
But nearly everybody likes to go from home sometimes, and so does 
he. Not long ago he spread his great wings and flew towards 
the setting sun until he hovered over two green fertile islands that 
lie together like sisters in the Western Ocean. These two have 
sent out their sons and daughters to the four corners of the earth, 
and wherever they settle, they thrive; so that the name of the islands 
is a very mighty one. 

“ How these wise people would laugh at the honey mania !” said 
the Genius. Then he descended on the larger of the two, and dwelt 
there for a while. And he saw how thousands of hearths were cold 
in the bitter weather, and thousands of larders empty ; how little chil- 
dren went about in thin ragged clothes, with pinched faces, while 
their fathers spent the week's earnings in one night on—but I will 
tell you that presently. He looked at those richer and greater in the 
land, and from the tradesman to the noble he saw uncounted numbers 
just as much given up to this evi] habit as the poor were; want had 
not yet come into their homes, for they had a larger store of money 
to draw upon; but more than want—death—had seized their sinful 
souls. Then he looked closer, and saw the saddest sight of all—poor 
little children who cried for their mother, and yet shrunk silently ont 
of sight when she came in at last from that brightly lighted house at 
the street corner; and ladies, highborn and beautitul, who, indeed, 
never entered such houses, but had what was sold there brought to 
them in their elegant boudoirs. 

He flew over to the other island, where the faces of the people 
were brighter and more lovable. Alas! the same scenes! ‘‘ These 
people are very like mine at home,” said the bad Genius; ‘‘ respect. 
affection, fortune, health, the immortal soul that we poor Genii envy 
s0—all sacrificed to the pleasure of tasting a poison.” 

And the poison’s name was Alcohol. 
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ALINE. 


BY KATHLEEN O'MEARA, 
AVEHOR OF “ROB BAPRRESSF SE VICTORY,” FREDRRIC ORAMAM,” “}z4's STORY,’ ETC. 
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ABOUT a year after this incident, Aline’s health became so much 
worse that her family insisted on having fresh advice. Accordingly, 
she came to Paris, and Dr. J——, the then highest authority in cases 
of the kind, was called in. The old story of neuralgia, nerves, and 
so forth, which had been the refrain of all former medical men, was 
now pronounced a gross delusion, and the case declared one of organic 
disease, far, if not indeed fatally, advanced. Before, however, under- 
taking the case, Dr. J——— sought a consultation with four other emi- 
nent physicians. All four agreed that the malady was incurable. 
One was of opinion that the patient had three months to live; the 
others gave her six, or nine ata stretch. Dr. J—— alone declared 
that he would prolong her life four years at the least, while he was 
not without a hope of saving her life altogether, and effecting a com- 
plete cure. 

These various opinions were submitted to Aline, and she heard 
them with as much sang /rocd as if it had been a question of spending 
the winter in Paris or in the country, discussed the pros and cons of 
each in a business-like manner, and ended by adopting Dr. J——’s 
verdict, and placing herself unreservedly in his hands. 

The extraordinary coolness which she showed in the whole matter 
was, no doubt, characteristic; but on the other hand, she was upheld 
by the conviction that, come what might, let her be ever so incurably 
ill, she could not die until her children were educated, and one of 
them, at least, settled in life. This was the mainspring of the confi- 
dence which she yielded so fully and spontaneously to Dr. J——’s 
promise. Madame André was but too willing to believe and to hope; 
but in spite of herself, her heart sank in proportion as Aline’s san- 
guine hopes took the old dreaded form of conviction; she felt, as 
before, a prophetic fear that it would end in disappointment. 

“I don’t feel at all sure of being cured, mother,” Aline would 
say; ‘‘ but I am perfectly certain that I shall live until my work is 
done; as certain as Iam of my existence. Probably I shall have a 
terrible time of it; but what does that signify? If only our dear 
Lord would give me the use of my legs! Une mére de famille sans 
jambes, vous avouerez que cela n'a pas le sens commun [” 

In the next breath she would express her perfect readiness to be 
a cripple to the end, if it so pleased Almighty God ; but never, even 
in passing, did she speak of her death as a probability to be contem- 
plated. ith this one exception, the will of God may be said to 

ave been her daily bread. Her first desire in every undertaking: 
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great and small, in every pain, in every proposed alleviation, in every 
act of her life, was to ascertain what was most pleasing to that divine 
will, and to accomplish it at every and any cost. 

From the moment she placed herself in the hands of Dr. J ; 
her life became one of poignant privation. She may be said to have 
been bedridden, for with the exception of occasionally rising fora 
few hours in the afternoon, she never left her bed but to have it made. 
This forced inactivity was in itself an acute suffering to one whose 
ardent nature and buoyant temperament made exercise and constant 
occupation as necessary to her as air is to others. But she bore it as 
brightly as if it had been a matter of choice, and the most agreeable 
kind of life to her. Her room was the rendezvous of a little circle of 
friends who found delight in her society, and who carried away from 
it more brightness than they could contribute with all their anecdotes, 
and the fresh news that each was eager to bring to the sick room 
from the busy world outside. The loss of her daily Mass, and all the 
soul-stirring functions of the Church in which Aline ever found such 
consolation, was one of the heaviest of her trials; but it was borne 
like the rest, uncomplainingly. She was subjected, periodically, to 
operations of the most painful nature, but these days were red-letter 
days to the sufferer. It was not merely that she was resigned to suf- 
fering ; she seemed to joy in it. I remember how we all laughed one 
day when the Sceur de bon Secours who was attending her, exclaimed 
almost snappishly, apropos of Aline’s expressing some surprise at a 
person who had been rather cowardly under an operation performed 
the day before by Dr. J : Oh! it is easy for you to talk, madame, 
you who jump at suffering as a cat jumps at milk!" I can see Aline 
now, sitting, propped up against her pillows, and laughing louder 
than any of us at the sister's simile and the vehement way she had 
expressed it. 

Brave, gentle sufferer! Many a laugh she gave us from her bed 
of pain. We used to twit her with being so coquettish in the said bed 
—most Frenchwomen have this weakness—and certainly the bank of 
snowy pillows, befrilled and embroidered, the dainty lace cap, the 
soft draperies of lace and cambric that composed her costume, made a 
wonderfully becoming muse en scene, and set off her alabaster com- 
plexion and sloe-black eyes to great advantage. She was not at all 
handsome; her features were quite irregular; and yet, somehow, they 
produced the effect of beauty. There was a mobility, a piquancy, and 
a charm of expression in her face that no one could resist; her fore- 
head was as smooth and white as marble, and her eyes the most ex- 
pressive I ever saw in a human head; fiery and tender, flashing and 
melting as the changing emotions stirred her soul. 

Madame André used to say she defied any one to inflict a pang of 
self-love on Aline, because self-love was dead in her. Of course this 
must have been an exaggeration, since we have the word of a saint 
for it that self-love only dies a quarter of an hour before self. But 
Afine certainly had the familiar demon under such good control that 
those who knew her best and watched her most closely, failed to 
detect its presence. She was, perhaps, as free from human respect 
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as any one, short of a saint, can be. By'nature she was inclined to a 
certain fastidious elegance in her dress, and her husband, like a true 
Frenchman, fostered this inclination, and liked to see her beautifull 
attired at alltimes. But, early of a morning, she used to steal a marc 
on him, and run out to Mass so shabbily dressed that you would have 
taken her for a poor woman going off to her day’s work. She carried 
this eccentricity so far, at last, that her mother remonstrated with her. 
Aline blushed, and replied laughingly: ‘‘ Ma mére, it is only a poor 
little pretence at practising poverty. Don’t grudge me the pleasure; 
it hurts nobody.” 

At the end of two years of a life such as I‘have described, Aline 
so far vindicated Dr. J——’s opposition to his colleagues that she 
was able to resume something like an ordinary manner of life. She 
now rose every day, and was able to walk short distances. I shall 
never forget the first time she went out for a walk with her three 
children. Some few friends had assembled to see her go forth, and 
make a little festa of the event. The mother’s face literally shone 
with happiness as we wished her good speed. 

The following winter was one of comparative health to Aline. 
She was still carried up and down stairs, but with this exception, she 
was able to live pretty much like other people. Her gratitude for 
this partial restoration poured itself forth in many channels. Masses 
were said for the souls in purgatory, abundant alms flowed into the 
homes of the poor, fresh orphans were adopted, and novenas offered 
at the numerous shrines where prayers had been offered up for her 
recovery. She placed, as a votive offering, in the church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, a marble slab bearing the inscription: “ #’at 
invogué Marie, et elle m’a exaucte; que son nom sott béni J” 

Would that I could prolong this happy period! But it was only 
a palm-tree by the wayside, a well in the wilderness, where the pilgrim 
was allowed to drink and “ rest a little while” before resuming her 
journey along the thorny path that remained yet to be traversed. 

She was going on as usual, when one morning, quite suddenly, she 
was seized with a pain in the shoulder, accompanied by a swelling. 
It increased so rapidly in violence that those about her concluded it 
was either an acute attack of rheumatism, or that she sprained herself 
in the night without noticing it. Aline inclined to the latter idea, and 
yielded to her mother’s advice that they should send for a woman, who 
was very skilful in thatliné, to rubthe part. This operation was repeated 
for a couple of days, and then the lump became suddenly much larger, 
and the pain increased until the agony was too much for even Aline’s 
courage, and she cried and groaned aloud. I cannot even now think, 
without a shudder, of the torture thus ignorantly inflicted on the poor 
little frame that had such cruel sufferings yet in store for it. 

Madame André wrote to my mother at the end of nearly a week, 
and begged her to go and inform Dr. J of what had happened, 
and consult him as to what should be done. When he heard the 
story, he bounded in his chair, and struck the table with his clenched 
hand. ‘Good heavens!’’ he cried, ‘telegraph to them to bring her 
up by the first train that starts. God grant it be not too late!” 
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There was fo tinré f6 look for lodgings. We telegraphed for 
Madame André and Aline to come straight to owr house. They 
avrived late that night. Aline was saffering intensely, and wús put 
to bed at once. Soon after daybréak nett motming Dr. J. camé 
up to sée her. The moment he laid his hand on the inflatned shoulder, 
mdeed before he had seen # at all, his opinion was formed. 

‘“‘This must be opened at once,” He said, speaking very coolly (a 
sinister sign to those who knew his mdéods); “I will come at eleven 
to-morrow morking to perform the operation.” 

“Will you give me chloroform ?” inquired Aline. 

“ Do you wish it 2” 

€é No.” 

“ No more do I.” 

And this was all she said about ft. Dr. J—— left the room to 
give the necessary directions. A stretcher was to be provided for the 
patient to He on during the operation ; some other preparations were 
to be made, and Aline was to be kept as quiet as possible. This was 
no easy matter, for everything had to be pot teady tnder her very 
eyes; the effect was, however, not to frighten or depress, but rather 
to elate her dangerousty. She was in a state of high excitement the 
whole day, talking with ahimation to every one who came it, joking 
abont the event of the morrow as if it were something quite comical, 
even enjoyable on thé whole. In one sense ft was enjoyable. The 
prospect of a good sharp suffering always had an exhilarating effect 
on her ardent soul, and the gracious, nay, the exalting way in which 
she welcomed the cross, amply justified the sister’s remark, that thé 
cat did not take to its favourite food more lovingly than Aline did to 

ain. 
P Poor Mme. André was less heroic, and while she moved about, 
seeing to the few necessary preliminaries, one would have imagined 
it was she who had to undergo the operation rather than her daughter. 
She was as white as a ghost, too weak almost to stand, yet too agitated 
to sit still. I can see her walking from room to room with clasped 
hands, now muttering prayers for courage, now bursting out into 
bitter lamentations over the cruel destiny that condemned her to 
stand, like the Mother of Sorrows, by the cross, while her child was 
given up to the torturers. She strove hard to keep up an appear- 
ance of calm before Aline, but the latter knew her too well to be 
deceived, and the effort to impart to her mother some of the divine 
strength that she enjoyed herself was not the lightest part of her 

urden. 

We went off, we three at home, to get a Mass at Notre Dame des 
Victoires for the morrow, and to bespeak as many prayers as we could 
amongst our friends. The Abbé V——, Aline’s confessor, came to 
see her early in the morning, after having offered the holy Sacrifice 
for her, and then everything was ready. 

Punctually at the appointed hour the dreaded ring was heard at 
the door, and the four medical men were ushered in. My mother 
had gone with Madame André to the neighbouring church to spend 
the interval before the Blessed Sacrament; my sister and I remained 
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is the next room saying the Htaniee. We guessed pretty nearly when 
the operation began, but not a sound came from the patient; we. 
beard nothing but the voice of the operating surgeon, speaking in 
angry tones, sending his colleagues to the right abouts, scolding the’ 
Sear de bon Secours, the maid, everybody in turns; this was his 
custom, adopted partly with a view to distract the patient from her 
saffering, pattly as a mask for his own emotion. : 
Madame André and my mother returned just as all was ever. We. 
were standing in the ante-chamber when the medical men came ont ; 
none of them spoke, except Dr. J——, who stopped and talked in 
his usual loud tones, cheerfully enough, if we might have trusted to 
that. He was strong in his praise of his “‘ vastlante petite malade,” and 
said the operation had gone off splendidly. He then hurried away, 
with a parting injunction to keep the sick room as quiet as possible ; 
we might go in one by one to look at the patient for a moment; but 
no one wag to speak to her. Madame André, of course, went first. 


She came out after a moment, holding up her hands in amazement. 


“Will you believe it! She actually made a face at me! I really 
think she has not suffered anything to speak of,” was the mother’s 
exclamation. My mother, greatly relieved, but still nervous, and 
with traces of recent tears on her face, went in next, treading softly, for 
the doctor had said that the slightest vibration would affect the sensi- 
tive wound. She stole a timid glance at the bed. Aline had one 
hand free, the left; she drew it slowly from under the clothes, and 
pat her finger to her nose with such an irtesistibly droll expression 
hat my mother, in spite of herself, was obliged to laugh. Was it, 
then, true, that she had not suffered? She had suffered to the point 
of agony. The surgeon had been obliged to cut very deep into the 
flesh, quite to the bone, and then... . . One ofthe assistants, mean- 
time, knelt beside the stretcher; Aline grasped his shoulder with oné 
hand, while the other held the crucifix; she thrust her head into his 
breast to keep herself steady; and such preternataral strength did the 
violence of the pain lend her, that although he was a stout, broad- 
shouldered man, and she a small, fragile little creature, he declared 
it was all he could do not to fall backwards. She had a lawn hand- 
kerchief folded in many doubles between her teeth, and when the 
operation was over she had bitten it through. She told us herself 
that for about two minutes the agony was so terrific that it seemed to 
lift her off the bed: she could not conceive herself living through it 
one minute longer. Yet when I said what a pity it was that she had 
not taken chloroform and thus escaped the fiercest part of the suffer- 
ing, she answered with a look in her eyes that I shall never forget, 
“Ah, ma chére, but what a pity it would have been to lose it! 
offered it up forthe conversion of E——. Only think if it obtains 
that!” Of course it was out of the question, now, her being moved 
to an hotel; we, therefore, had the consolation of keeping her with 
us, and doing what friendship might do to alleviate her sufferings 
during those terrible days. They were very precious days to me; 
The hours that I spent with her alone, conversing on those subjects 
always nearest her heart, God, his dealings with souls, the mystery o“ 
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life in its ever-varying phases, were a source of inexhaustible edifica- 
tion and delight to me. 

The ‘exaltation’ which had so miraculously, as I may call it, 
sustained the sufferer on the day of the operation, passed away when 
its work was done; but it was not followed, as is so often the case, 
by any reaction of despondency or physical depression. She retained 
all her playful gaiety of manner, and those who saw her through that 
trying period would agree with me that it was she who cheered and 
supported us, rather than we her. Many a time we have stood round 
her bed while the wound was being dressed, and been obliged to sus- 
pend the operation from the fits of laughing she would send us into 
by one of her droll sortses, the sister starting back with the sponge, 
or some other appliance in her hand, so as not to touch the wound, 
while herself and the patient shook with laughter; and when some- 
times, with all her care, the nurse could not avoid inflicting a twinge 
of pain, Aline would make some grotesque noise, imitating an animal, 
or something of that sort, so as to leave the sister, who could not 
see her face, in doubt whether it was fun or pain that made her cry 
out. 

But she had only now arrived at the first step of the Calvary that 
was yet to be climbed. In about three weeks another tumour, which 
had rapidly formed on the right side, had to be opened. Aline heard 
the announcement of the second operation with perfect coolness, and 
if she did not evince the same kind of radiant satisfaction as in the 
case of the first, she was ready to meet it with a serenity of fortitude 
that was the more remarkable, considering how much her mental and 
bodily strength had been drawn upon since then. But Madame 
André almost broke down under this second trial. She came in, 
clasping her hands, and looking the very picture of despair. Aline 
burst out laughing. ‘Eh, what will you, ma mére !” she exclaimed. 
“I am well served! I have always asked to have my purgatory in 
this world, so that I may walk straight into heaven when I die, and 
our good God is taking me at my word. Then you know I have always 
declared that I would have a ‘place reservée’ im heaven, up by St. 
Teresa and St. Augustine; serve me right again! When people have 
such pretensions they must expect to pay for them !” 

What could Madame André say? Nothing, except that God was, 
indeed, taking her at her word. e were now very anxious that she 
should have chloroform ; it seemed impossible that the frail, exhausted 
little body could undergo the fresh ordeal without the merciful help of 
that boon of modern science. But Aline would not hear of it. It 
was very well for children and pagans to have recourse to such things; 
but grown-up Christians ought to know better than to cheat them- 
selves out of their inheritance in that fashion. What was the use of 
Operations or suffering at all if they could not be turned into ment, 
if they could not show our dear Lord we could endure something for 
his sake? We poor cowards had no arguments against such logic as 
this; so the operation was performed as before, with the superadded 
horror of experience to intensify the pain. 

From this time forth Aline’s life was a prolonged martyrdom. 
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The dressing of the wounds morning and evening was positive torture, 
while the position of the tumours, one high up on the left shoulder, 
the other in front on the right side, made it impossible. for the body 
to rest its weight anywhere. This was, perhaps, the most acute of 
her sufferings; the constant strain, the effort to prevent her weight 
pressing on the wounded parts, was worse than actual pain. Cushions 
of every shape and size were made, in order to isolate the wounds 
from contact and pressure, as far as it was possible, but the result 
was little more than a momentary alleviation. 

I remember one morning when I went in to inquire how she had 
spent the night, she said: “ Ma petite, I have realised one of the 
pains of the damned: complete immobility in bodily torture. I was 
very cowardly; I could not help crying, do you know, and asking our 
Lord to give me just one quarter of an hour’s respite!” The tears 
gathered as she spoke; but she added quickly, with one of her old 
smiles: ‘‘It was very cowardly! He did not ask for a minute’s respite 
on the cross.” 

A period of spiritual desolation was now approaching, during 
which Aline was called upon to endure the most awful of all interior 
trials, the one which wrung from the Man-God in his agony that cry 
of sorrow and reproach: ‘‘ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
mel’? She felt herself forsaken. The unction and the light which 
had hitherto made the cross easy, and robbed the chalice of its bitter- 
ness were withdrawn, and she was left to toil on under the burden, 
alone and in the darkness. Alone! She thought so, or else where 
would have been the trial?” But we know that God is never so near 
a soul as when He thus hides Himself, trusting her love to follow 
sim out into the night and watch with Him in the starless gloom of 

ivet. 

It was not the dread of death that quenched the light to Aline, 
and made her courage quail ; it was the dread of leaving her children, 
of leaving them without a guide who would care for their souls, and 
look to the one thing necessary. Their natural guardian would be 
an uncle who, if he believed they had such possessions as souls at all, 
would be sure to trouble himself very little about them. Any Chris- 
tian mother might tremble at the thought of abandoning her children 
to such guardianship; the prospect was so intolerable to Aline that 
she turned from it in absolute despair. Her faith, generous and full 
of trust as it was, could not reach to such an act of abandonment as 
this. She could not reconcile it with the mercy, or even the justice 
of Almighty God, that He should ask it of her; yet the idea that she 
was rapidly approaching the end was now almost a conviction. She 
told me—not at the time, but when the trial was past—that she 
seemed to see death always before her, standing behind a door that 
stood open from her bedroom into the drawingroom; he was like a 
fixture there, a skeleton, grinning at her with a scythe in his hand; no 
matter who came in, or how full the room was, there stood the ghastly 
watcher, with his sightless eyes staring at her from behind the door; 
at night, when she lay awake in the dark, she saw him as distinctly as 
in broad daylight. She began to think, at last, that she bef 
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it with her corporal eyes, and that the delusion was a sign of 
approaching madness. No person abott her had the least sus- 
picion of what she was enduring. She complained to no one but 


Madame André, meantime, shared these fears, though in a differ- 
ent way. Dr. J———, from the day of the last operation, had said 
nothing that betrayed his opinion one way or the other; but be was 
extremely quiet in his manner, and civil to everybody—a fact which, 
as I said, boded no good. When he was satisfied with the way a case 
was going on, he came and went like a tempest, slamming the doors, 
shouting at the top of his voice as if everybody were stone deaf, and 
demeaning himself generally in a tempestuous manner. It was, there- 
fore, with growing uneasiness that, day by day, we noticed him sub- 
siding into civility and gentleness. This, however, did not last long. 
Perhaps a fortnight or so, and then, to the immense relief of us all, 
the storm began to growl, the doctor stamped and swore, and returned 
to his normal state of boisterous violence. He would burst into Aline’s 
room of a morning, and begin to bully everybody and make noise 
enough to bring the house down. The patient’s spirits rose quickly 
under the influence of this beneficent change, and she gradually re- 
gained her old serenity and cheerfulness. 

All this time the children were in the country under the care of 
near relations, and a staff of trusty old servants; but if they had been 
alone on a desert island, their mother could scarcely have been in 
greater anxiety about them. They took it in turn to write every day 
for some weeks, and nothing could be more completely reassuring 
than the tone of this correspondence; but one morning Madame 
André received a letter announcing that the two elder girls had caught 
the measles. It would have been impossible to keep the accident a 
secret from Aline, but who was to break it to her? Her mother, after 
much hesitation, and with the tenderest precautions, told her the 
truth. She was like one distraught. It was ajudgment on her! Why 
had she forsaken her children to look after her own health? Her 
confessor was sent for, and his influence, after a while, brought her 
round to a more reasonable state of mind. The weeks that followed 
were, nevertheless, a period of indescribable misery to her, although 
the daily bulletins were as satisfactory as could be. The third child 
caught the malady in due course, but all three had it in a very mild 
form, and were convalescent within the shortest time possible. As 
soon as it was safe to contemplate the journey, Aline insisted they 
should come to Paris. She would take an apartment, and be carried 
there beforehand to receive them on their arrival. There was a 
general outcry at this. Dr. J was furious; Madame André was 
terrified; everybody entreated and remonstrated; but we might as 
well have been talking to the man in the moon. Aline had made up 
per mind; at all risks to herself she should have her children with 

er. 

“You believe really, then,” I could not help saying to her, ‘* that 
Almighty God cannot take care of them without you, and that if you 
had been there they would not have caught the measles >” 
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“ Ma petite,” she said—I .was a head taller than she, but being a 
good deal younger, she always called mé ma petfe—“‘a mother is 
the visible representative of Providence on eatth ; it is my duty to be 
near my children, and if I forsake my duty I am answerable for what 
may come of it.” . 

A large apartment was taken in the Champs Elysées. The thing 
to be next consideréd was how Aline was tó get there. Her own 
idea was to be carried on a hospital stretcher, as the poor people are. 
Perhaps the resemblance was one of the attractions for this mode of 
conveyance ; but Dr. J. who had no such predilection in his mind, 
at once ridiculed arid dismissed the plan. It was decided finally that 
she should be rolled up in her blankets, and placed in a carriage, 
every precantion being taken against her catching cold, which, far 
more than the pain of the transit, was what the doctor dreaded. 

The journey, which lasted about 4 quarter of an hour from door 
to door, was effected without inconvenience of accident, and the pre- 
sence of her children had such a beneficial effect on the patient as to 
fully justify her maternal instinct in risking everything to be with 
them. The sound of their voices révived her, she declared, like fresh 
air, and even the din of the practising which, needless to say, went 
on as energetically as ever, seemed to have a soothing effect on her 
nerves. 

(Zo be concluded in our next Number.) 


A MEDITATION IN A CROWD. 


OW say men, in the city’s roar 
God’s voice must needs be drowned, 
And in the city’s myriad sights 
No trace of God is found ? 
I hear his holy name proclaimed 
By those discordant cries, 
Better than by the thunder-peals 
That roll in autumn skies. 
The murmur of the forest pines, 
The voice of ocean’s strife, 
Say not to me, “ Zhy end ís God,” 
Like the vast stream of life. 
Here souls immortal hurrying seek 
Their cravings to appease, 
But farther still, as they advance, 
Their soul’s horizon flees. 
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The goal of all is happiness, 
Whatever road they try, 

But every onward step proclaims 
Earth does not satisty- i 

Those busy streets to thoughtful minds 
_Are proofs of Paradise, 

While with tumultuous voice they cry, 
‘‘God only can suffice.” 

And cities tell this truth of God, 
Not writ in Alpine snows: 

“ God's shadow makes the toil of earth, 
God’s substance heaven’s repose.” 

For good God’s shadow is, and all 
Some seeming good pursue, 

And all seek God unconsciously 
On false roads as on true. 

Hearts made for God, for God must seek 
In universal quest, 

And those that seek aright shall find, 
And finding shall have rest. 

While Athens built her myriad fanes 
To every idol known, 

One altar to the “ Unknown God” 
Disproved her gods of stone ; 

And Paul bewailed that sons of God 
For God should blindly grope, 

And felt his heart within him burn 
To teach a surer hope. 

So here in fanes to passions built 
Ten thousand hearts seek rest, 

While restless cravings, soaring still, 
An “ Unknown God” attest. 

Then let us mix with men, and share 
Their pleasure and their pain, 

Turning our hearts and theirs to God, 
Lest all our lives be vain. 

Deep thoughts of God may fill the soul, 
In wood or lonely glen ; 

But love of God who died for man 
Leads back to haunts of men. 
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LAACH. . 
BY A, WHITELOCK. 


EADER, if you should be of those who are privileged to visit 

the much-praised ‘scenery of the Rhine, fail not, I commend 

you, to spend at least one of your holidays at Laach. You will, of 
course, break your journey at Bonn. You will stay to sate your learned 
curiosity in that erudite city, to saunter through the shaded alleys of 
Poppendorf, and to admire the palzeozoic treasures piled up in the 
chambers of the old palace. You will linger to make acquaintance 
with him for whom an enlightened nation has gathered together this 
scientific wealth—the mode! university student—that youth of the 
close-fitting trousers, most scanty coat, and jauntiest hat—him of the 
knotty cudgel, the patched eyebrow, and scar-covered visage—the 
hero of many duels. You will see him in the beer garden, by the 
river side, smoke, and drink, and discourse, the while, a fashionable 
compound of obscenity and blasphemy; and later on, if you do not 
sleep too soundly, you may hear him at the head of a gay chorus of 
midnight revellers, intone the “ Krewinkler Landsturm” under the 
statue of Beethoven. With these experiences you will have learned 
enough of his habits; go your way, and ponder over the blessings of 
a liberal education. As you quit this Arcadian City, I beg to offer 
myself as your guide for a portion of your further journey. Pray do 
not refuse my offer. I shall ask nothing for my services beyond the 
pleasure of your society on the way. 

We shall travel by the railway. As we are whirled along the banks 
of the blue-waved river, be not tempted by Siebengebirge or Drachen- 
fels to pause on the way. Reclining in soft ease amid the yielding 
cushions of your carriage you will see the wild beauties of these famed 
peaks to greatest advantage. Consult your ‘‘ Handbook of the Rhine,” 
it will tell all that the tourist need care to know about them. Bum 
see! we are rounding the gloomy crag of Reinecke, and our engine, 
panting and trembling, curbs its giant strength and struggles to 
check its headlong career. We have ceased to move, and hear! the 
much-whiskered guard announces ‘‘ Brohi |” 

Here must we alight. We remain a few minutes on the platform, 
to watch the train go forward hissing and shrieking towards the bend 
of the river, where the towers and spires of Andernach are dancing in 
the water. 

Now that it has passed out of sight, we will bespeak that solitary 
porter who is returning to his lounge by the station-house door. They 
who are called railway porters are not, everywhere, personages of im- 
portance; but forasmuch as there is none to share with the porter of 
Brohl the dignity of his office, great is he within his sphere, and much 
to be respected. Yet will a silver groschen tempt him from his atti- 
tude of repose. Thus propitiated he will accompany us to the village 
inn, where, in much state, is preserved the one post-chaise of which 
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the village boasts. On the way, we will administer to him another 
groschen. Thus shall we so win his favour that he will withstand the 
owner of the vehicle so that he do not charge us more than twice the 
rightful hire. 

Does it delight thee to excite the admiration of thy fellow-men? 
If so, here will I procure thee this satisfaction in fullest measure. We 
will decline the invitation of the portly Wirth to rest us im the dingy 
parlour of the inn. We will elect ra to pace the narrow street 
without the house, while the thick-limbed barses arc being harnessed. 
Many are the eyes of flaxen-haired village maidens that watch our 
movements through the little window-panes, and full oft the busy 
kausfrawen interrupt their labours and come to the open doors to 
observe us. At last the conveyance of which all Bsobj is justly proud 
is drawn up in its splendour before the hostelry. The éutscher in the 
full glory of glazed hat and coat of the longest tails, sits carelessly 
cracking his whip over the ears of his dosing steeds, as if the task 
before him were, to his mind, not half so important as everybody feels 
it to be. The obsequious Wirié himself invites us te enter. ow is 
thy hour of triumph come. Mount with easy grace, as if a ride in 
the post-chaise of Brohl were to thee one of the commonplace events 
of life, and bid thy charioteer proceed. Curiosity and enthusiasm 
will burst every restraint. Housewives and maidens will rush to the 
doors to get a satisfactory glimpse of us as we pass; the school-children, 
if they are at large, will shout with delight, the dogs will bark their 
exultation, and a general commotian of the village will celebrate our 
departure. 

The ride through Brohlthal (valley of the Brohl) is delightful, 
and marvellously doth it whet the traveller’s appetite. Yet, not for 
this must we halt at the inn of Wassenach. True, it doth claim 
the sounding title Hotel de Laackh; most true, it doth announce, in 
flashing letters and doubtful French, that many culinary luxuries, in- 
cluding fish fresh from the lake, may be had within. But put not 
faith in these gilded falsehoods ; the hostelry of Wassenach has ceased | 
to be the hotel of Laach; the fish from the lake are consumed elsewhere. | 

We pass on. A little further up the slope of the hill we have 
been ascending, our heavy-limbed steeds slacken their sober pace; 
they are sinking fetlock deep in the sand. Thus we struggle to the 
top. On the farther side, we descend by a zig-zag road of yielding sand, 
under a long, gloomy archway of forest trees. Suddenly a bright light 
—the sheen of moving waters, made doubly bright by contrast with 
the gloom from which we are emerging—flashes upon our eyes, and 
the lake and valley of Laach lie radiant and smiling before us. 

We follow the road that winds along the shore, gazing, as we go, 
at the dark woods rising over the pathway on the right, and on the 
bright blue water tumbling and tossing playfully in the beautiful 
basin below. A turn in the road brings us in front of a handsome 
hotel, which a pretentious signboard declares to be the Alosel de Afaria 
Laach. The kuischer draws up his slow-moving team before the door, 
and the Wir/h—a portly corporal of the Landwehr—smiles us a pleasant 
welcome. You are tired and hungry. Order dinner. If you have 
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travelled veuch, you will have often halted at leas comfortable resting- 
places than the otal & Moria Laach, . a 


Your meal is oyer, Now git you by me here at this open window, 

and, while you smoke your cigar, and dreamily watch the evening 
shadows exeeping oyer the lake, I will tall what I know ef the histery 
o ch. 
. Long ago, very long ago, in ages eocenic, the eircle oí hills that 
surround this valley was built up. The Java which forms them was 
disgorged by the crater whose burning throat yawned where now 
those coal blue waters are playing. When the volcano had spent its 
rage, the hills it had formed stood for years as it had left them, naked 
and ghastly. But there was then no eye to be offended by their un- 
sightliness, so this did not matter much. By slow degrees vegetation 
crept up the sides of the volcanic mounds; grass and flowers began 
to grow among the crevices ; a soil, bright with verdure was, in time, 
spread over the dark-brown masses; next, tall trees grew up and 
flourished upon them ; and at length a forest, such as you see it now, 
rocked to-and-fro on the backs of the lava hills. After this the waters 
of the lake receded more and more into the throat of the extinct 
crater, green meadows spread themselves out where the waters had 
been, and thus was finished that landscape of mountain, forest, lake, 
and meadow, which stretches before us. 

It must be said that the fiery powers encaged within those barriers 
of rock and forest did not tamely submit to their imprisonment. In 
aftertimes they were often heard to growl in their subterranean dun- 
geons. Often have they been known fiercely to shake their prison 
bars, and to make the earth above them throb and tremble, causing 
thereby wild terror to the later inhabitants of Laach. The beginning 
of the fifteenth century of our era is the date of their last display of 
restlessness. They appear to have then gone to sleep in their Jair, 
and have not been awakened since. 

The history of the locality down to the appearance of man upon 
the scene I cannot tell. I know not if it has left any monuments of 
its course behind. Ichthyosauri may have sported in the lake, and 
megatheria gambolled upon the shore; but if they did, they died and 
decayed, and left after them no trace that they had been. No record 
is extant of the cycles of ages that elapsed between the volcanic 
eruption which created the encircling hills, and the comparatively 
modern days when man first occupied the valley. 

Learned men do pretend that, at a time remote from the present, 
a colony of lake-dwellers settled in the lake of Laach. I will not 
venture either to dispute or to support their views. Certain it is that 
I have seen no more authentic monument of these amphibious lords 
of Laach than the stern of an old boat which I noticed protruding from 
the water, and which an antiquarian friend assured me was the rem- 
nant of a canoe which some prehistoric man had once paddled as his 
own. Reverence for my learned cicerone forbade me to quarrel with 
this opinion. I observed, I may state, a strong family resemblance 
between the foundered canoe and the lighter craft which, in our own 
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day, ply upon the adjacent Rhine. I ventured to suggest, as a con- 
tribution to my venerated informant’s store of ethnological science, 
that the art of boat-making, in the district of Laach, had undergone 
little change since the days of the lake-dwellers. The observation 
appeared to strike him as equally novel and acute, and has probably 
long ago appeared in one of the learned periodicals which in Germany 
do so plentifully abound. . 

Neither have we much trustworthy information as to the proceed- 
ings of those lucky Treviri who, I presume, were the masters of Laach 
at the period when the history of Germany begins. I have not found 
it stated in Napoleon’s history of Julius Cesar—though it is quite as 
credible as many of the statements made in that remarkable work— 
that the conqueror of Gaul spent some of his summer-holidays at 
Laach. He had, it is ascertained, a taste for natural scenery ; he was 
on friendly terms with the Treviri; Laach was one of the most 
charming spots in their whole territory; what more probable than 
that, during his campaign against the Belgz, he allowed himself a few 
days’ relaxation in this beautiful valley. He was a lover of manly 
exercises; may we not surmise that he hunted boars in the woods; 
that, with a campesire on, he permitted himself a wrestling bout with 
his favourite lieutenant on the temptingly soft grass by the lake shore, 
and enjoyed a plunge in the cool, bright waters—so much cooler and 
cleaner than those of the yellow Tiberis at home. In fact, if the 
history of Julius Cesar were yet unwritten, and I were deputed to 
write it, I might devote an interesting chapter to the surmisable inci- 
dents of the Great Dictator’s presumably lengthened sojourn on the 
occasion of his probable visit to Laach. I could do all this, and be, 
all the while, proudly conscious that I was writing history quite as 
eruditely as many who have greater fame as historians than I shall 
ever pretend to. 

But I have now nothing to do with this period of history. I am 
‘ust as little concerned with that which follows—the period when the 

rankish caravans were passing the Rhine, and making their way 
across the ruins of Roman fortifications and the ashes of Roman 
towns to the rich cities and beautiful lands of Western Gaul. I have 
nothing to relate of those stirring times; though, doubtless, Laach 
was then the scene of exciting incidents. I pass on to the date when 
the German Empire was in its might; when Pope and Emperor had 
divided between them the twofold sovereignty of the Cesars, when 
the weak kings of France were struggling to uphold their monarchical 
pretensions against the power of their mighty vassals—to the date 
when Europe was being roused to centuries of war by the eloquence 
of a wandering friar; when the feudal nobility of the West had paused 
in their work of pillaging one anothers lands, and wrecking one 
another’s castles, to listen to the fervid words of an enthusiastic monk 
who called them to a field where their talents for war and plunder 
could be exercised with profit to their souls. 

In the year 1093, there stood upon the summit of the hill before 
us, a castle which was the residence of Henry II., Count Palatine of 
the Rhine. He was lord of Laach in right of his mother, the 
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unfortunate Matilda of Hochstaden, who, at her marriage with Henry 
the Mad, had added this fief to the possession of the Counts Palatine. 
Henry II. had married, in her second widowhood, Adelheid, daughter 
of Otto of Orlamiinde. Their marriage had been unfruitful, and 
Henry, in his old age, adopted as his heir Siegfried, his wife’s son by 
her marriage with Adalbert of Vallenstadt. As the evening shadows 
began to gather over the life-day of Henry and Adelheid, they be- 
thought them of founding, on the shore of the beautiful lake beneath 
their castle towers, a monastery where their bones might rest, and the 
prayers of grateful monks be offered for their soul’s repose. Peasant 
legends will have it that heaven deigned to point out the spot where 
it willed they should build the house they projected. One night, 
from the castle walls, they saw the lake and its woody shore lit up by 
preternatural fires. On the western shore, where a wide stretch of 
meadow-land separated the woods from the water, the heavenly light 
glowed brightest. The pious Count understood the sign, and deter- 
mined to build the monastery on the spot thus miraculously marked 
out. He called to him Heilbert, Archbishop of Triers, Siegfried, his 
stepson, Henry, Duke of Limburg, William, Count of Luccelenburg, 
Walram and Fulk, counts of Arlo, and others of his kindred and 
friends; and in their presence, by solemn deed, he surrendered Laach 
and its belongings to the use of the Church ; and this for the cure of 
his own soul and the obtaining of life eternal. ‘‘ Pro rimedio anime 
mee et eterne uite consecutione.”* Many wise provisions did Count 
Henry also make, that his princely gifts might be peacefully enjoyed 
by the holy fraternity for which they were destined ; many provisions, 
too, that the monks might not be oppressed by the advocates, or lay 
protectors of the monastery. In return for his generosity-he asked 
but this from the brotherhood, nay, he imposed it on them as an 
obligation, ‘‘as far as a living man could decree concerning the 
dead’’—that himself, his wife, and all future protectors of the monas- 
tery should be interred within its walls. ‘‘De cetero desidero, et 
quantum de mortuo vivens possum firmiter statuo, ut ubicunge in 
provintia vita excessero, nusquam nisi in prefato monasterio sepeliar. 
Idem de advocatis omnibus et de uxore mea fieri volo, et constituo.”’ 

A portion of the monastery was built, and monks from Haffligem 
were brought to practice and to teach within the new cloister the rule 
of St. Benedict. 

Two years later, while the Knights of Europe were buckling on 
their armour for the First Crusade, and the matrons and maidens of 
the hundred castles that guarded the Rhine were praying for their 
success against the Saracen, the good Count Henry died. He was 
laid to rest in the corridor of the monastery he had founded, before 
the door of the Chapter-room, and his death was thus recorded in 
the Convent register:—‘‘ Anno Dni MXCV. II Idus Aprilis. Ind. IV. 
Epacta XXIV. Obiit pia memorize dominus Henricus Comes Pala- 
tinus Rheni, et dominus de lacu, qui fundavit et dotavit ecclesiam 


* The original deed is preserved in the State Archives at Berlin. German Ges- 
chichtsforscher have, of course, disputed its authenticity. 
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Lacensem, ubi et requiescet sub Urbano II. Papa, Henrico III. Imp. 
Egilberto Trevirorum et Frederico Colon. Archiepiscopis.” 

After a lapse of two centuries the bones of the pious Count were 
transferred to a splendid tomb built for them in the newly-completed 
Convent Church by Theodorich, eleventh abbot of Laach. A length- 
ened copy of Latin Hexameters formed his epitaph. It began thus:— 


é“ Anno mileno quinto novies quoque deno 
Occidit heus! clarus templo hoc tumulatus ameeno 
Vir palatinus Henricus nomine comes. 
Hoc quia construxit templum, Marizeque dicavit 
Quesumus ergo Jesu da eterne gaudia vite. 
In ccelo tecum dux sit merces sua secum.”’ 


The work he had undertaken was not finished at the death of Count 
Henry. His last will and testament charged his stepson and suc- 
cessor with the completion of it. Youthful frivolity and youthful 
ambition, for a time, made the young Count Palatine forgetful of the 
duty thus imposed on him. But a series of providential reverses 
came to cool the ardour of these absorbing passions. In a storm at sea, 
when his life was in imminent danger, he bethought him of the long- 
forgotten injunctions of his predecessor, and he vowed to execute them 
if he should escape. Delivered from this danger, he kept his vow. 
A deed was drawn up in which, after expressing due contrition for 
his past neglect, Siegfried confirmed the bequests of Count Henry to 
the Abbey of Laach, and doomed to destruction his stepfather’s 
favourite castle, that its presence might not distract the religious soli- 
tude of the secluded brotherhood. By the same instrument he regu- 
lated the etiquette to be observed by the monks towards their lay 
protectors when the latter visited the monastery, specifying the quan- 
tity of corn, hay, and wine, the number of pigs, and the number of 
golden crowns wherewith the monks were, each day of their stay, to 
present their patrons. Finally, he ordained that his own body, and 
those of his wife, and children, and all future protectors of the monas- 
tery should lie, after death, within its sacred walls. 

A year after this, poor Siegfried died. But he was not laid to rest 
within the walls of Laach. He received his death-wound in the 
battle of Warnstedt from the hand of Hoyer, Count of Mansfeld, 
and he was buried far away from Laach, on the banks of the Werra. 
At his death the building of the abbey and church was well advanced. 
His son, Wilhelm, succeeded to his possessions, but inherited little 
of his religious zeal, and it had fared ill with the rising monastery 
had the new Count Palatine been its only patron. But Hedwig, the 
widowed Countess of Arc, who had lately taken up her residence in 
the village of Nickenich close by, interested herself in the work of 
Count Siegfried, and happily brought it to its completion. The pious 
generosity of Hedwig is commemorated in a distich still legible to 
the tourist on one of the pillars of the church choir: — 


‘‘Prolepotens virgo petimus pro munere largo 
Da tibi submisse celos Hedwich comitisse.” 
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On the 24th of August, 1156, the Abbey Church was consecrated 
to the Holy Trinity by Hillinus, Archbishop of Trier, and thus was 
accomplished the foundation of the monastery—Monasterium Beate 
Virginis in Lacu prope Antunacum, 

The Church of Siegfried and Hedwig still stands, perhaps, the 
most beautiful monument of Roman architecture in Europe. But the 
marks of old age are many and deeply traced upon it, and there is no 
reverent hand to wipe them out as they still gather. Unseemly rents 
gape in the walls, and the slates are broken upon the tower roofs. 
Wind and rain are silently doing their work, loosening the quaintly- 
carved coping stones, and disjointing the slim and graceful belfry 
pillars through which the voices of the abbey bells used to dash out 
to raise a commotion among the echoes of the neighbourhood. The 
grave of the good Count Henry has been desecrated. The exquisite 
figure which lay above his mausoleum, representing him in his 
knightly gear, his sword by his side, one foot resting upon the golden 
lion, the other upon the golden falcon, has been rudely pushed from 
its place. Proud and cold it had lain there, undisturbed for five 
hundred years, from the days of the Countess Hedwig till the invasion 
of Rhineland by the armies of revolutionary France. When the revo- 
lutionist soldiers had gone, some kind hand restored it to its place. 
It has since lain there uneasily on the shattered covering of the lovely 
mausoleum, and is carelessly thrust aside with a rusty iron lever when 
any curious tourist expresses a wish to see the interior of Count Henry’s 
tomb. I did myself, on my first visit to the old church, ask my guide 
to allow me a glimpse into the recess beneath the calm, cold statue of 
the knight.. I felt guilty, I own, in making the request, but I made 
it allthe same. Smarting under the remorse that punishes sacrilegious 
curiosity, I saw the stately, helpless figure yield to the rusty bar. I 
peeped into the dark space below. A coffin lay at the bottom. The 
lid had been torn off. Within the desecrated shell there was— 
nothing. 

The abbey built and peopled, its development proceeded by the 
steps which usually raised the medixval monasteries to wealth and 
local influence. Many were the gifts of Jands, houses, and vineyards 
which fell to the lot of the new foundation. Devout souls, whose sal- 
vation was all but assured, bestowed on it their earthly goods, in the 
hope of thus increasing the measure of their eternal reward. Law- 
less and profligate sinners bequeathed to it the possessions they had 
sinned to gain, but could not live to squander, in the hope that this 
act of tardy generosity would avert eternal chastisement. Knights to 
‘whom the chivalrous enterprises of the time offered wealth and fame, 
sons of noble houses for whom the way to the rich and titled posts of 
ecclesiastical government lay open—generous souls, who believed 
that heaven may be bought by the sacrifice of what is prized on earth, 
endowed the monastery with their temporal goods, and buried them- 
selves for life within its walls. 

Nor was the rising prosperity of Laach due more to the bounty of 
its patrons than to the skilful administration of its abbots. Piles of 
documents still exist to bear witness to the shrewd business spirit of 
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the spiritual lords of Laach. Mills, vineyards, house property, 
meadows, woods, and pasturages were added, by purchase, to the 
possessions of the monastery. Farms and houses, situated at an incon- 
venient distance, were exchanged for equivalents nearer hand. The 
immediately adjoining lands were skilfully cultivated; an aqueduct, 
much resembling that by which the early Roman engineers drained 
the Alban lake, was cut by the monks under the hills; twenty-three 
feet of water were thus drained off the lake, and many fair acres of rich 
alluvial soil added to the meadow-lands of Laach. 

Nor least among the benefactors of the Abbey would I mention 
Eberhard, Lord of Grensau, who gave up his claim to a yearly tribute 
of two pairs of hunting boots, which the abbot was bound to pay 
him. It is well nigh six hundred years since he absolved the monas- 
tery from this tribute, yet the document which bears witness to his 
magnanimity still exists. 

The possessions thus variously acquired were held by the superiors 
of the recluse brotherhood with tenacious grip. It was no easy matter 
to deceive the abbot as to his rights, nor was it easy to induce him 
to forego them. Many lawsuits against bishop, lay lord, and rival 
monastery did the old abbots of Laach maintain, and many are the 
documents still preserved in the national archives recording their 
success in these contests. Some of these documents are highly inte- 
resting; interesting because they record the watchful care of their 
own possessions evinced by these holy monks; more interesting, per- 
haps, because they illustrate the manners and habits of thought of an 
age fast fading into the antiquity where men and manners become 
indistinct. I have room now to mention but one. 

It happened long ago, in the year 1231, that the abbots of Laach and 
Rommersdorf were joint proprietors of a certain number of serfs in the 
district of Maischied. Joint proprietorship is not always the basis of 
enduring friendship. It certainly was not so in the case of the abbots 
Gregory of Laach, and Bruno of Rommersdorf. Disputes on the subjec: 
of the serfs were frequent and bitter between them. At length the 
common lay protector of both monasteries, Theodorich of Isenburg. 
summoned the disputants before him, and endeavoured to adjust their 
quarrel. The arbitration began with a noisy altercation between the 
abbots, which was taken up and continued in still rougher wise by 
their respective followings. Theodorich with difficulty succeeded in 
appeasing the combatants. A compromise was at last effected. The 
abbots consented to divide equally between them the children of ail 
future marriages contracted by the serfs in question. Theodorich., 
Archbishop of Trier, ratified the agreement, and peace was restored.* 


* As the relic of an age whose manners excite our interest, though they can 
hardly command our sympathy, the document is worth transcribing here :— 

*‘Theodoricus dei gratia Trevir, archiepiscopus omnibus tam presentibus quam 
futuris notum esse volumus, guod constituti in presentia nostra dilecti filii Gregorius 
abbas de Lacu et Bruno abbas de Romerstorph de consilio et consensu fratrum 
suorum paci et utilitati suaram ecclesiarum consulentes in futurum talem compro- 
missionem invicem fecerunt. Si quando scilicet contingeret homines ecclesie Lacen- 
sis qui pertinent ad curtem eorum de Meisceidt et homines ecclesie de Romerstorph 
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Favoured by popes, emperors, and elector archbishops, the monas- 
tery of Laach grew and prospered. For centuries prosperity brought 
no symptoms of an abatement of religious fervour. The number of 
cloistered brethren increased, but the religious spirit of the com- 
munity was in nothing relaxed. The temporal possessions of the 
monastery grew to princely dimensions, under successive thrifty 
abbots; but monastic discipline was not thereby impaired. Labour 
and prayer divided the time of the cowled brotherhood. The robust 
of body tilled the fields, the dexterous of hand copied manuscripts in 
the library, the subtle of thought wrote treatises, learned or pious, in 
their cells. They delved, or wrote, or prayed, but all the while they 
fasted. ‘Twice a day the convent bell summoned the workers toa 
meal—a meal so frugal that it would have startled the most abstemious 
of our modern ascetics. Cabbage, often without salt, and black barley 
bread, constituted the whole of the menu. A banquet on herrings 
was a luxury, the recurrence of which was deemed worthy of record 
in the convent annals. In benediction among the monks was the 
memory of Wilhelm of Hochstaden, who bequeathed to the monastery 
an annual sum of two marks, that on the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen 
the community might, each year, feast plentifully on herrings. He 
calculated that the sum of two marks, increased by a contribution 
from the convent bursar, would supply the brethren with three herrings 
each, and he made his bequest accordingly. ‘‘ Quatinus cellarius ex 
marcis duabus adjungens aliqua de suis censibus amministret fre- 
quentibus fratribus allecia unicuique de cetero exhibens tria,” is the 
text of the document which made the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen a 
day of plenty in Laach. The Abbot Fulbert confirmed the gift of the 
Count of Hochstaden, and pronounced anathema against any one 
who should divert it from its purpose. ‘Et qui uiolauerit subiaceat 
anathemati.” 

For several centuries the monks of Laach continued this edifying 
life of labour and penance. But uninterrupted temporal prosperity 
sooner or later tells injuriously on religious observance. Laach, in 
time, had experience of this truth. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries many vigorous efforts were made by popes and councils to 
introduce strict discipline into the Benedictine monasteries of Europe. 
The decrees issued by these high authorities are evidence that the 
monks had many faults to correct. The Council of Vienne, in 1311, 


invicem matrimonio copulari. Quod proles de ipsis procreata inter easdem ecclesias 
equaliter dividatur huic compromissioni presente et annuente consanguineo nostro 
Theodorico de Ysenburg advocato predictarum familiarum ecclesie utriusque, preterea 
et hoc insertum est in compromisso et a nobis confirmatum, scilicet, ut consuetudo 
dividende prolis hactenus observata de hominibus de Adanham, qui pertinent ad 
ecclesiam lacensem et inter homines ecclesie de Romerstorph firma permaneat et ita 
de cetero observetur. Nos igitur, qui semper ea que pacis sunt inter nostros sub- 
ditos qherere et conservare tenemur, predictam compromissionem pro bono pacis 
rationabiliter ordinatam pontificali authoritate confirmantes nostrique sigilli muni- 
mire roborari decernentes districte prohibemus ne quis unquam eam presumat in 
posterum violare. Acta sunt hec anno incarnationis dominice MCCXX XI pontifi- 


<atus vero nostri anno decimo nono, octavo idus septembris. (From the Archives of 
Loblents.) 
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forbade the Benedictines to affect worldly elegance and knightly 
splendour in their dress or to carry arms, and recalled them to com- 
munity life, and strict observance of rule. Benedict XII., in 1336, 
thought himself justified in issuing a new constitution for the order 
under the title Benedictina. The Council of Constance, in 1416, fol- 
lowing up the beginning thus made, invited the abbots of the Diocese 
of Mayence to meet and deliberate on the reforms necessary in their 
convents. The meeting took place, and in it was begun a movement 
which eventually spread far and wide through Germany the renewed 
religious spirit. In 1422, a great meeting of the Benedictine abbots 
of the provinces of Trier and Cologne was held in Trier, at the 
instance of Pope Martin V. Fifty-nine convents were represented in 
the assembly. Rigorous measures of reform were adopted. The 
pastime of hunting was forbidden to the brethren; pleasure excursions 
on festival days were prohibited, and all monks errant were ordered 
to return to their convent within six months. The new spirit of dis- 
cipline was best represented in the convent of Burssfeld, whence the 
movement I speak of has been called the Burssfeld Reform. 
I cannot say how far Laach had fallen into the prevailing abuses. 
Certain it is that towards the close of the fifteenth century it was ina 
osition to benefit by the efforts of the monastic reformers. Its abbot, 
Fohn of Didesheim, was an enthusiatic disciple of the Reform, and 
determined to introduce it, in all its rigour, among his subjects. But 
the Abbot John discovered he had undertaken a task too great for 
his unaided powers. He first tried mild measures. Eight reformed 
monks of the Burssfeld observance were introduced, as a pious leaven, 
into the relaxed community. But the undisciplined brethren would 
not be edified into regularity. They endured the reproach of good 
example for six months; their patience being then exhausted, they 
expelled the apostles of reform adhibifa vt, and “ barred out” the 
abbot himself. The Archbishop of Trier hereupon interfered. He 
commissioned George von der Leyen, Governor of Mayen, to reduce 
the refractory brotherhood. The citizens of Mayen were called to 
arms, the monastery of Laach was besieged and stormed, the stub- 
bornly rebellious monks forcibly expelled, the abbot reinstated, and 
religious discipline restored. 

All this was, of course, highly improper; it is, perhaps, to be feared 
that my story is becoming disedifying. The world has grown very 
virtuous since the days when naughty monks were guilty of these 
improprieties. Martin Luther has since come, and brought back the 
practice of abstemiousness and self-denial among Christian men. 
He was a model ascetic himself, and the world he instructed is 
edifyingly ascetic too. It can afford to be severe on the failings of 
these medizval sinners; it can cast the stone at them without fear for 
its own head. Which of the many censors of these dissolute monks 
would waste his or her time in purposeless travelling about, or visits 
of pleasure? Which of them would gratify his palate with food too 
dainty for his income, or wear a coat too fine for his station ? Which 
of them would give himself airs in borrowed plumage, or parade 
himself in the gewgaws that dazzle feeble eyes? Surely not one. It 
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would be unjust to believe a generation so saintly as ours capable of 
such vices ; nay, it must be offensive to its delicacy to hear that such 
crimes are possible. (Chaste souls who breathe the air of Rotten-row 
pardon this indiscretion!) It does well to shade its pure eyes from 
the view of such enormities, to shudder at them in pious dismay, and 
to be unsparingly bitter on the system which, if it did not beget, was 
forced for a time to tolerate these excesses. 

I acknowledge it with a sense of personal humiliation—I who 
must confess to an interest in the monks of Laach—they fell to the 
point at which they would have deserved the indignant reprobation 
of our virtuous age. The record of their faults is preserved. They 
used costly cloth in their black togas, they abandoned sandals for 
shoes and stockings, they affected elegance in the shaving of their 
heads, they displayed a passion for silver-headed walking-sticks 
(some of these cost as much as seven thalers), and they paid long 
visits to their friends outside the monastery. And their food ? Here, 
indeed, it is that we get a clear insight into their dissolute habits. 
Unfortunately for their reputation, there exists a document dating 
from the middle of the sixteenth century—the age par excellence of 
monastic corruption—which, on this point, reveals all their worst 
enemies could wish. It is the weekly bill-of-fare of the community, 
drawn up by the abbot, Johann Augustin, fixing the quality and 
quantity of the food served each day in the convent refectory. It 
allows to each monk, on Monday, pea or lentil soup, two eggs, and 
some stock-fish; on Tuesday, gruel, two eggs, a herring boiled or 
fried, greens, dried fish in summer, salt fish in winter; on Wednes- 
day, pea-soup, greens, and fresh fish; on Thursday, milk-soup, eggs 
or a herring, peas, and a cake with black sauce; on Friday, lentil- 
soup, a red herring, turnips or parsnips, and fresh fish ; on Saturday, 
gruel, a herring, cabbage, boiled fish, and three eggs fried in butter. 
In addition to these dainties, the monks had, each day, a slice of 
cheese, and on Sundays they were granted the luxury of fruit. The 
damaging document I have just quoted was drawn up about the time 
that the pious Luther was picturing, for the edification of Germany, 
the Papstesel (Pope Ass) and Monchkalb (Monk Calf) side by side 
with his own saintly figure, radiant with the effulgence of the Divine 
Spirit. Verily the apostle of a humble and penitential life had not 
come too soon. The manners of the Pope’s monks were sadly 
depraved. The reformers, who had been at work within the Church 
long before Luther, had said so in unmeasured language dictated by 
their unmeasured zeal. Later times took up their cry, and it swelled 
louder and louder as it came down to us. The character of the 
monks is now hopelessly gone. Let us join in the general outcry 
against them. They were a degenerate lot who had forgotten the 
virtues of their fathers; they ate brown bread where their forefathers 
had eaten black, had parsnips where they had been content with 
cabbage, and affected red herrings where they ambitioned only fresh. 
Cunning fellows those medieval knights who exchanged the helmet 
for the cowl! They had a relish for the good things of this life—the 
gourmands !—and they knew where to find them! Model men and 
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women of our chaste generation! your sense of propriety is very 
rigid, you have seen Schneider; your standard of morality is very 
high, you have studied Ouida; pity the frailty even while you con- 
demn the failings of these hooded sinners, and give thanks that 
you have been reserved for an age in which the seductions to vice 
are few, and the number of those seduced are fewer. And you, O 
ingenuous youth and guileless maiden, whom, perhaps, I have scanda- 
lised by these revelations—son prius audita virginibus puerisque canto— 
forgive me if I have called a blush to your pure cheek, or made your 
delicate ears tingle. Your preacher has often edified you on Sunday 
by allusions discreetly veiled to the abuses of the convents of pre- 
reformation times. I have torn away the veil that hid the secrets 
of one of them. Is the chamber of horrors such as you had 
pictured it? | 

“The further history of Laach down to the days of the first French 
Republic is an uneventful record. The monks lived on in their quiet 
valley, uninfluenced by the religious revolutions which convulsed 
Europe. They persevered in their old-fashioned exercises of labour, 
study, and prayer, while the world about them was being reformed. 
They continued to eat eggs, parsnips, and red herrings, and in time 
forgot themselves so far as to eat of beef. They quarrelled some- 
times with lay lords, when the lords laid violent hands upon their 
property, and more than once, I grieve to say it, they resisted an 
archbishop when His Grace would trample on what they audaciously 
considered their rights. 

But, these misdemeanours apart, they were good men—very good, 
indeed, for the ages in which they lived—though, to be sure, they 
would make but a sorry figure by the side of the saints of ours. 

There is, it is said, a region where record is kept of the actions 
of simple and virtuous lives. It is well for the monks of Laach that 
such a registry exists. With the black-robed generations which 
peopled its cloisters the living world has the same acquaintance that 
it has with the Mastodon or Pleiosaurus—it sometimes stumbles on 
their bones. 

In the early days of Laach, one of its inmates, I know not who, 
set up a slab, on which should be inscribed the names of the succes- 
sive abbots of the monastery. The stone was made to hold forty 
names. As the centuries went by the spaces allotted to the abbots’ 
names were, one by one, filled up. On the 31st of January, 1801, 
Joseph Meurer, the fortieth abbot of Laach, died, and the fortieth 
name was recorded upon the venerable register. On the 18th of 
June, 180z—pardon, oh ye Republicans!—on the zoth Prairial An 
X.—a new abbot was elected, and a stonecutter commissioned to 
prepare a new slab which should transmit his name to posterity. 
Both these measures were superfluous. On the 2nd of August, by 
virtue of the Concordat concluded in the April of that year between 
Pius VII. and the French Republic, the monastery of Laach was sup- 
pressed. Its inmates found a shelter where charity or pity opened a 
door to receive them. The price of the abbey lands was absorbed 
by the bottomless coffers of the Republic, its literary treasures were 
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distributed among various state institutions, and the rich furniture of 
its church carried off by the cur¢s of the neighbouring parishes. 

On their way to and from the Rhine, the armies of Republican 
and Imperial France sometimes halted near Laach, and the look of 
ruin and desolation deepened on the spot at each of these visits. 
When they had ceased to come and go, Laach became again what it 
had been centuries before—a silent, beautiful solitude. A few years 
ago, acommunity of Jesuits became masters of the half-ruined Abbey; 
they repaired its tottering walls; built libraries, museums, and lecture 
halls, and bade fair to revive in the old place the glories of its pros- 
perous days. But the laws of 1872 were passed, the Jesuits are gone, 
and the lovely spot is again silent and deserted, except when an 
occasional tourist comes hither to while away an idle day. 

Dear me, how long I have been talking! Night, I declare, is 
upon us! How ghost-like has.grown the statue of the Muttergottes 
on the little island in the lake! At her feet the moonbeams are 
playing on the furrowed waters; and hear! the owl is saluting the 
stars from the palsied church-towers. If the ghosts of the venerable 
generations who have inhabited Laach go abroad by night, they must 
now be preparing for their lonely walk ; let us close the shutters, and 
leave them to make their rounds in peace. 


A STORY OF THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA.* 


PTOWERING from Virginia’s fertile plain, 
Where solemn grandeur holds her silent reign, 
Two giant cliffs rise sheer towards the skies— 
A massive bridge of rock between them lies, 
By man unwrought, and fresh from Nature’s hand 
It spans the fearful depths with rugged band 
And gazes on the dark abyss below, 
Where, leaping from the rock, bright waters flow. 
The silver stars that fill the narrowed sky 
Into the secret depths at midday pry, 
And seem to the bewildered stranger’s sight 
To deck the day with the bright gems of night. 


A youthful band had sought the pass one day, 
To spend their idle hours in busy play. 


* The incident here narrated has been told in graphic prose by Elihu Burrit, the 
American Blacksmith. 
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Softly they move, and with uncovered head 

And stealthy step the rocky pathway tread, 

As though they fear by quicker, noisier pace 

To wake the guardian spirit of the place. 

They reach the cliffs where tier on tier of names, 
Graved on that mighty wall, each heart inflames ; 
They burn to do what others did before, 

And shrine their mem’ries here for evermore. 
High o’er the rest gleams one historic name, 
Here loftiest, too, as on the scroll of fame— 
Immortal Washington, Virginia s pride, 

Tempts one brave youth to place his name beside. 
His opened blade he holds with surer clasp, 
Firm on a jutting crag he lays his grasp, 

Then carves upon the limestone’s rugged breast 
A niche wherein his feet may safely rest. 

A foot he stands above the highest name, 

Yet yearns he now for still more glorious fame, 
And, heedless of return, doth upward go, 

Too eager in his toil to glance below. 

As the strong swimmer on the ocean’s breast, 
Proud of his strength, disdains to turn or rest, 
Feeling the might his pliant limbs supply, 
Wond’ring that such as he can ever die; 

He still, exulting ’mid the billows’ roar, 

Widens his distance from the friendly shore, 
Till, cramped, exhausted, powerless ’mid the tide, 
He sinks, a victim to his reckless pride: 

E’en so the boy yon beetling rock ascends, 

Nor to his comrade’s call attention lends. 

At length he gives one short, quick, downward look— 
Horror! he reels—then clings to that small nook 
With agonizing grasp. Had he but cast 

One other glance, that glance had been his last. 
But no, fix’d are his eyes upon the sky, 

Far from the giddy depths that ’neath him lie. 
Wearied by long endeavour, pale with fright, 

His every limb unnerved by that dread sight 

On which but for an instant he had gazed— 
High o’er his fearful doom the boy is raised. 
Could he but hear his father’s well-known voice, 
E’en at the gate of death he would rejoice ; 
Could he but hear his darling mother's cry, 

Dead at her feet he willingly would lie. 

To die alone, within that dreary wild, 

Seems death thrice bitter to the hapless child. 
He calls; no sound is heard by those below— 
Shall not his parents his dread danger know ? 
One comrade reads the thought that fills his mind, 
And down the pass, swift as the rushing wind, 
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Speeds to the parents with the fearful tale, 

And leads them to the spot; but what avail 

Their cries and tears? They cannot scale that height, 
And hope dies in them at the harrowing sight. 

Yet, while their prayers God’s pitying aid implore, 
They urge their boy to make one effort more ; 

For from the crag o’erhead an eager band 

Fling down strong cords but cannot reach his hand. 
Pausing to rest his limbs and gain his breath, 

The boy prepares for a stern fight with death. 

See with what care he plies his well-worn blade! 
See how he rests after each gain is made! 

See how he clings to that hard flinty wall! 

See with what care he shuns the fatal fall! 

That niche—the last his wearied arm shall scoop, 
And then his hand will grasp the welcome loop— 
That niche is made; and lo! his trusty knife, 

In this sore need preserver of his life, 

Falls broken at his mother’s feet below 

Where pale and mute she prays in tearless woe. 

On that last niche now centres all his hope— 
Look! there he stands close to the longed-for rope. 
One foot slips off—he falls! The loop’s tight grasp 
Has caught his arm within its saving clasp. 

One joyful shout, and then, with pent-up breath, 
They lift him slowly from the jaws of death. 
Restored to life, to home, to parents blest, 
Senseless he sinks upon his mother’s breast. 


PORT PHILLIP. 


(A Preliminary Chapter in the Political History of Victoria.) 
BY SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 


I the lobby of the National Gallery there hangs a rude pencil 
sketch of a weatherboard hut on the slopes of the Yarra, over- 
shaded by sombre masses of the primeval forest, which less than 
forty years ago was the sole seat of state and authority in Melbourne. 
There are Australian citizens who remember that pre-historic period 
when Captain Lonsdale, police magistrate from Sydney, possessed, 
in rudimentary development, nearly all the powers now distributed 
between the Legislature, the Executive, and the Judiciary. But the 
bulk of the population—the new chums and the new generation— 
stand too far off from that era to know it by personal experience, 2 
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are still too close to its familiar transactions to see them in the. 
historic perspective, which sometimes clothes the past with poetry 
and romance. Young Australians are, indeed, apt to glamce at the 
early history of their country with the eye of the scorner; to find 
leasant subjects for banter and burlesque in the legend of the twin 
Founders, reared at the dugs of the same she-wolf of convictism, 
struggling over the site of the future metropolis; or, of the fathers of 
the state hurrying to Liardet’s beach to seize their spoil of Sabine 
maidens as they issued from the hold of the emigrant ship. But the 
early history of the colony deserves quite other treatment, The first 
settlers have left a record of capacity, fortitude, and resources, which 
may claim an honourable place in the annals of British enterprise. 
They had not, like the pioneers of the Western Continent, to struggle 
with powerful tribes of fierce and subtle Indians, or to repel the in 
vasion of European enemies of the mother country, or to face the 
hardships of an inclement climate and unfruitful soil ; but they had to 
control and govern masses of men suddenly recruited from the ends 
of the earth ; recruited not only from the British islands and foreign 
countries, but from the hulks and penitentiaries of convict settle- 
ments; they had to encounter on brief notice serious social and 
political problems, lying quite outside their ordinary experience, and 
to assume responsibilities and exercise authority “ unto which they 
were not born;’’ and the manner in which they discharged these 
weighty and unforeseen duties is well worthy of being recorded. 

Towards the close of the last century the spirit of maritime adven- 
ture, which three or four generations earlier had enabled England 
and Spain, Holand and Portugal to become conquerors and colo 
nizers in distant regions, broke out afresh in Europe; and England 
and France despatched rival expeditions to the Pacific in search of 
unknown or unexplored lands. The English expedition was a notable 
success. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia, 
and inflicted upon it the cumbersome name of New South Wales 
The discovery was turned to good account ; the discontented colonies 
in North America had barely renounced the rule of the mothe 
country, when by founding her first settlement at Botany Bay, she 
took possession of a continent destined to furnish a compensation 
for their loss. This memorable transaction happened on the eve of 
the first French Revolution.* 

The history of Port Phillip, however, belongs exclusively to the 
present century. In 1802, Captain Flinders, one of Cook’s associates, 
sailed for the Pacific in command of a new exploring expedition, and 
on nearing the southern coast of Australia, discovered a noble land- 
locked harbour, with a single inlet from the ocean, guarded by cliffs 
and shelving hills. It was one of the cases of simultaneous discovery, 
of which the annals of science and exploration disclose so many: 
when Flinders reached Botany Bay he found that he had been ant 
cipated a few weeks by a little craft despatched by the Governor of 


* The continent of Australia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, occupied 
n 1788 by a convict settlement at Botany Bay. 
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that settlement, who had already named the harbour after his earliest 
“predecessor, Governor Phillip. The good news was reported to 
England by the first homeward-bound ship, and the Colonial Office 
acted on it with a promptitude which has sometimes been wanting 
when the need was greater. Early in the ensuing year two ships 
freighted with convicts, were despatched to take possession of the 
new region ;—for at that time, and till a generation later, the chief 
use of a British colony was to receive the outcasts and purchase the 
manufactures of the mother country. David Collins, the commander 
of the expedition and the governor of the intended settlement, landed 
his men a few miles within the Heads, which lock the entrance of 
Port Phillip Harbour, and sat down upon a sandbank in Point 
Nepean; a narrow peninsula, with the raging surges of the Southern 
Ocean breaking on its outer cliffs, and the tranquil waters of the bay, 
within bathing shores, gay with native shrubs and creepers. After a 
hasty and careless inspection of the neighbourhood, he pronounced 
it “(an unpromising and unproductive country,” deficient in water 
and unsuitable for settlement. The district is now familiar ground, 
and though on a superficial view its general character appears arid 
and sandy, within a mile of the site of Collins’s camp there are tracts 
of volcanic soil of singular fertility resting on a subsoil of limestone, 
and abundantly supplied with wholesome water, and the country 
pronounced unfit for settlement is occupied by the pleasant gardens 
and villas of a fashionable watering-place. The land-locked harbour, 
which he barely entered and made no attempt to explore, was itself 
but the gateway to regions of rare productiveness and beauty, and 
of other regions rich in the precious metal, as the Eldorado of the 
oets. 
P Among the officers of the expedition, the actual character of the 
country could not have been altogether unknown; there has been 
preserved a letter from the wife of one of them toa sister in England, 
which rivals the enthusiasm of later colonists for the new country :— 


“ My pen is not able to describe half the beauties of that delightful spot (we were 
four months there). Much to my mortification and loss, we were obliged to abandon 
the settlement through the whim and caprice of the Lieut.-Governor. . . . Port 
Phillip is my favourite, and has my warmest wishes. During the time we were there 
I never felt one ache or pain, and I parted with it with more regret than I did my 
native land.” 


Governor Collins, who had assisted in founding the settlement of 
New South Wales, and must have acquired some experience as a 
bushman, was strangely misled. His judgment may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that his superiors unwitting set a bonus upon 
failure by authorising him to draw an increased allowance (exceed- 
ing a year’s salary), in case it should become necessary to transfer 
the settlement from Port Phillip. After loitering for over three 
months at the mouth of the harbour, he sailed away to the neigh- 
bouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, of which he became the first 


* Originally published in a “Collection of Letters for a History of New South 
Wales.” London, Valpy, 1812. 
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are still too close to its familiar transactions to see them in the 
historic perspective, which sometimes clothes the past with poetry 
and romance, Young Australians are, indeed, apt to glance at the 
early history of their country with the eye of the scorner; to find 
pleasant subjects for banter and burlesgue in the legend oí the twin 
Founders, reared at the dugs of the same she-wolf of convictism, 
struggling over the site of the future metropolis; or, of the fathers of 
the state hurrying to Liardet’s beach to seize their spoil of Sabine 
maidens as they issued from the hold of the emigrant ship. But the 
early history of the colony deserves quite other treatment, The first 
settlers have left a record of capacity, fortitude, and resources, which 
may claim an honourable place in the annals of British enterpnise. 
They had not, like the pioneers of the Western Continent, to struggle 
with powerful tribes of fierce and subtle Indians, or to repel the in- 
vasion of European enemies of the mother country, or to face the 
hardships of an inclement climate and unfruitful soil; but they had to 
control and govern masses of men suddenly recruited from the ends 
of the earth ; recruited not only from the British islands and foreign 
countries, but from the hulks and penitentiaries of convict settle- 
ments; they had to encounter on brief notice serious social ani 
political problems, lying quite outside their ordinary experience, and 
to assume responsibilities and exercise authority “ unto which the 
were not born;” and the manner in which they discharged thes 
weighty and unforeseen duties is well worthy of being recorded. 

Towards the close of the last century the spirit of maritime adven- 
ture, which three or four generations earlier had enabled England . 
and Spain, Holand and Portugal to become conquerors and colo- ; 
nizers in distant regions, broke out afresh in Europe; and Englan? | 
and France despatched rival expeditions to the Pacific in search of 
unknown or unexplored lands. The English expedition was a notabi: | 
success. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia, 
and inflicted upon it the cumbersome name of New South Wales. | 
The discovery was turned to good account ; the discontented colonies 
in North America had barely renounced the rule of the mothe 
country, when by founding her first settlement at Botany Bay, she 
took possession of a continent destined to furnish a compensation 
for their loss. This memorable transaction happened on the eve oi 
the first French Revolution.* 

The history of Port Phillip, however, belongs exclusively to the 
present century. In 1802, Captain Flinders, one of Cook’s associates, 
sailed for the Pacific in command of a new exploring expedition, and 
on nearing the southern coast of Australia, discovered a noble land- 
locked harbour, with a single inlet from the ocean, guarded by cliffs 
and shelving hills. It was one of the cases of simultaneous discovery, 
of which the annals of science and exploration disclose so many; 
when Flinders reached Botany Bay he found that he had been ant- 
cipated a few weeks by a little craft despatched by the Governor of 


* The continent of Australia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, occupic¢ 
n 1788 by a convict settlement at Botany Bay. 
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that settlement, who had already named the harbour after his earliest 
‘predecessor, Governor Phillip. The good news was reported to 
England by the first homeward-bound ship, and the Colonial Office 
acted on it with a promptitude which has sometimes been wanting 
when the need was greater. Early in the ensuing year two ships 
freighted with convicts, were despatched to take possession of the 
new region ;—for at that time, and till a generation later, the chief 
use of a British colony was to receive the outcasts and purchase the 
manufactures of the mother country. David Collins, the commander 
of the expedition and the governor of the intended settlement, landed 
his men a few miles within the Heads, which lock the entrance of 
Port Phillip Harbour, and sat down upon a sandbank in Point 
Nepean; a narrow peninsula, with the raging surges of the Southern 
Ocean breaking on its outer cliffs, and the tranquil waters of the bay, 
within bathing shores, gay with native shrubs and creepers. After a 
hasty and careless inspection of the neighbourhood, he pronounced 
it “an unpromising and unproductive country,” deficient in water 
and unsuitable for settlement. The district is now familiar ground, 
and though on a superficial view its general character appears arid 
and sandy, within a mile of the site of Collins’s camp there are tracts 
of volcanic soil of singular fertility resting on a subsoil of limestone, 
and abundantly supplied with wholesome water, and the country 
pronounced unfit for settlement is occupied by the pleasant gardens 
and villas of a fashionable watering-place. The land-locked harbour, 
which he barely entered and made no attempt to explore, was itself 
but the gateway to regions of rare productiveness and beauty, and 
of other regions rich in the precious metal, as the Eldorado of the 
oets. 

i Among the officers of the expedition, the actual character of the 
country could not have been altogether unknown; there has been 
preserved a letter from the wife of one of them toa sister in England, 
which rivals the enthusiasm of later colonists for the new country :— 
“ My pen is not able to describe half the beauties of that delightful spot (we were 
four months there). Much to my mortification and loss, we were obliged to abandon 
the settlement through the whim and caprice of the Lieut.-Governor. . . . Port 
Phillip is my favourite, and has my warmest wishes, During the time we were there 


I never felt one ache or pain, and I parted with it with more regret than I did my 
native land.”* 


Governor Collins, who had assisted in founding the settlement of 
New South Wales, and must have acquired some experience as a 
bushman, was strangely misled. His judgment may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that his superiors unwitting set a bonus upon 
failure by authorising him to draw an increased allowance (exceed- 
ing a year’s salary), in case it should become necessary to transfer 
the settlement from Port Phillip. After loitering for over three 
months at the mouth of the harbour, he sailed away to the neigh- 
bouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, of which he became the first 


* Originally published in a “Collection of Letters for a History of New South 
Wales.” London, Valpy, 1812. 
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are still too close to its familiar transactions to see them in the 
historic perspective, which sometimes clothes the past with poetry 
and romance. Young Australians are, indeed, apt to glance at the 
early history of their country with the eye of the scormer; to find 
pleasant subjects for banter and burlesque in the legend of the twin 
Founders, reared at the dugs of the same she-wolf of convictism. 
struggling over the site of the future metropolis; or, of the fathers of 
the state hurrying to Liardet’s beach to seize their spoil of Sabine 
maidens as they issued from the hold of the emigrant ship. But the 
early history of the colony deserves quite other treatment, The frst 
settlers have left a record of capacity, fortitude, and resources, “which 
may claim an honourable place in the annals of British enterprise. 
They had not, like the pioneers of the Western Continent, to struggic 
with powerful tribes of fierce and subtle Indians, or to repel the ir 
vasion of European enemies of the mother country, or to face th: 
hardships of an inclement climate and unfruitful soil; but they had to 
control and govern masses of men suddenly recruited from the end: 
of the earth; recruited not only from the British islands and foreig: 
countries, but from the hulks and penitentiaries of convict settle 
ments ; they had to encounter on brief notice serious social ani 
political problems, lying quite outside their ordinary experience, aní 
to assume responsibilities and exercise authority “ unto which the 
were not born;” and the manner in which they discharged thes 
weighty and unforeseen duties is well worthy of being recorded. 

Towards the close of the last century the spirit of maritime adver- 
ture, which three or four generations earlier had enabled Engiani 
and Spain, Holand and Portugal to become conquerors and cole 
nizers in distant regions, broke out afresh in Europe; and Englar? 
and France despatched rival expeditions to the Pacific in search df 
unknown or unexplored lands. The English expedition was a notabk 
success. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australis 
and inflicted upon it the cumbersome name of New South Wales 
The discovery was turned to good account ; the discontented colonies 
in North America had barely renounced the rule of the mothe 
country, when by founding her first settlement at Botany Bay, sh: 
took possession of a continent destined to furnish a compensatic: 
for their loss. This memorable transaction happened on the eve i 
the first French Revolution.* 

The history of Port Phillip, however, belongs exclusively to th: 
present century. In 1802, Captain Flinders, one of Cook’s associates, 
sailed for the Pacific in command of a new exploring expedition, ani 
on nearing the southern coast of Australia, discovered a noble land- 
locked harbour, with a single inlet from the ocean, guarded by cliffs 
and shelving hills. It was one of the cases of simultaneous discovery, 
of which the annals of science and exploration disclose so many: 
when Flinders reached Botany Bay he found that he had been ant- 
cipated a few weeks by a little craft despatched by the Governor oí 


* The continent of Australia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, accupie! 
n 1788 by a convict settlement at Botany Bay. 
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that settlement, who had already named the harbour after his earliest 


‘predecessor, Governor Phillip. The good news was reported to 


England by the first homeward-bound ship, and the Colonial Office 
acted on it with a promptitude which has sometimes been wanting 
when the need was greater. Early in the ensuing year two ships 
freighted with convicts, were despatched to take possession of the 
new region ;—for at that time, and till a generation later, the chief 
use of a British colony was to receive the outcasts and purchase the 
manufactures of the mother country. David Collins, the commander 
of the expedition and the governor of the intended settlement, landed 
his men a few miles within the Heads, which lock the entrance of 
Port Phillip Harbour, and sat down upon a sandbank in Point 
Nepean; a narrow peninsula, with the raging surges of the Southern 
Ocean breaking on its outer cliffs, and the tranquil waters of the bay, 
within bathing shores, gay with native shrubs and creepers. After a 
hasty and careless inspection of the neighbourhood, he pronounced 
it ‘‘an unpromising and unproductive country,” deficient in water 
and unsuitable for settlement. The district is now familiar ground, 
and though on a superficial view its general character appears arid 
and sandy, within a mile of the site of Collins’s camp there are tracts 
of volcanic soil of singular fertility resting on a subsoil of limestone, 
and abundantly supplied with wholesome water, and the country 
pronounced unfit for settlement is occupied by the pleasant gardens 
and villas of a fashionable watering-place. The land-locked harbour, 
which he barely entered and made no attempt to explore, was itself 
but the gateway to regions of rare productiveness and beauty, and 
of other regions rich in the precious metal, as the Eldorado of the 
oets. 
i Among the officers of the expedition, the actual character of the 
country could not have been altogether unknown; there has been 
preserved a letter from the wife of one of them to a sister in England, 
which rivals the enthusiasm of later colonists for the new country :— 


“My pen is not able to describe half the beauties of that delightful spot (we were 
four months there). Much to my mortification and loss, we were obliged to abandon 
the settlement through the whim and caprice of the Lieut.-Governor. . . . Port 
Phillip is my favourite, and has my warmest wishes, During the time we were there 
I never wet one ache or pain, and I parted with it with more regret than I did my 
native ” 


Governor Collins, who had assisted in founding the settlement of 
New South Wales, and must have acquired some experience as a 
bushman, was strangely misled. His judgment may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that his superiors unwitting set a bonus upon 
failure by authorising him to draw an increased allowance (exceed- 
ing a year’s salary), in case it should become necessary to transfer 
the settlement from Port Phillip. After loitering for over three 
months at the mouth of the harbour, he sailed away to the neigh- 
bouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, of which he became the first 


* Originally published in a “Collection of Letters for a History of New South 
Wales.” London, Valpy, 1812. 
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are still too close to its familiar transactions to see them in the 
historic perspective, which sometimes clothes the past with poetry 
and romance. Young Australians are, indeed, apt to glance at the 
early history of their country with the eye of the scorer; to find | 
pleasant subjects for banter and burlesque in the legend of the twin 
Founders, reared at the dugs of the same she-wolf of convictism. 
struggling over the site of the future metropolis; or, of the fathers of 
the state hurrying to Liardet’s beach to seize their spoil of Sabine 
maidens as they issued from the hold of the emigrant ship. But the 
early history of the colony deserves quite other treatment, ‘The first 
settlers have left a record of capacity, fortitude, and resources, whic 
may claim an honourable place in the annals of British enterprise. 
They had not, like the pioneers of the Western Continent, to struggle 
with powerful tribes of fierce and subtle Indians, or to repel the ir 
vasion of European enemies of the mother country, or to face the 
hardships of an inclement climate and unfruitful soi] ; but they had 1 
control and govern masses of men suddenly recruited from the end: 
of the earth; recruited not only from the British islands and foreig: 
countries, but from the hulks and penitentiaries of convict settle 
ments; they had to encounter on brief notice serious social ar: 
political problems, Jying quite outside their ordinary experience, as 
to assume responsibilities and exercise authority “ unto which the 
were not born;” and the manner in which they discharged thes 
weighty and unforeseen duties is well worthy of being recorded. 

Towards the close of the last century the spirit of maritime adven- 
ture, which three or four generations earlier had enabled Englani 
and Spain, Holand and Portugal to become conquerors and cole 
nizers in distant regions, broke out afresh in Europe; and England 
and France despatched rival expeditions to the Pacific in search < 
unknown or unexplored lands. The English expedition was a nota’: 
success. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia 
and inflicted upon it the cumbersome name of New South Wale. 
The discovery was turned to good account ; the discontented colonié: 
in North America had barely renounced the rule of the mothe 
country, when by founding her first settlement at Botany Bay, sh: 
took possession of a continent destined to furnish a compensaticr 
for their loss. This memorable transaction happened on the eve ci 
the first French Revolution.* 

The history of Port Phillip, however, belongs exclusively to the | 
present century. In 1802, Captain Flinders, one of Cook’s associates, | 
sailed for the Pacific in command of a new exploring expedition, an¢ 
on nearing the southern coast of Australia, discovered a noble lIand- 
locked harbour, with a single inlet from the ocean, guarded by cliff . 
and shelving hills. It was one of the cases of simultaneous discovery, . 
of which the annals of science and exploration disclose so many: 
when Flinders reached Botany Bay he found that he had been anti- | 
cipated a few weeks by a little craft despatched by the Governor oí 


* The continent of Australia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, occupiec 
n 1788 by a convict settlement at Botany Bay. 
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that settlement, who had already named the harbour after his earliest 


‘predecessor, Governor Phillip. The good news was reported to 


England by the first homeward-bound ship, and the Colonial Office 
acted on it with a promptitude which has sometimes been wanting 
when the need was greater. Early in the ensuing year two ships 
freighted with convicts, were despatched to take possession of the 
new region ;—for at that time, and till a generation later, the chief 
use of a British colony was to receive the outcasts and purchase the 
manufactures of the mother country. David Collins, the commander 
of the expedition and the governor of the intended settlement, landed 
his men a few miles within the Heads, which lock the entrance of 
Port Phillip Harbour, and sat down upon a sandbank in Point 
Nepean ; a narrow peninsula, with the raging surges of the Southern 
Ocean breaking on its outer cliffs, and the tranquil waters of the bay, 
within bathing shores, gay with native shrubs and creepers. After a 
hasty and careless inspection of the neighbourhood, he pronounced 
it ‘fan unpromising and unproductive country,” deficient in water 
and unsuitable for settlement. The district is now familiar ground, 
and though on a superficial view its general character appears arid 
and sandy, within a mile of the site of Collins’s camp there are tracts 
of volcanic soil of singular fertility resting on a subsoil of limestone, 
and abundantly supplied with wholesome water, and the country 
pronounced unfit for settlement is occupied by the pleasant gardens 
and villas of a fashionable watering-place. The land-locked harbour, 
which he barely entered and made no attempt to explore, was itself 
but the gateway to regions of rare productiveness and beauty, and 
of other regions rich in the precious metal, as the Eldorado of the 
oets. 
i Among the officers of the expedition, the actual character of the 
country could not have been altogether unknown; there has been 
preserved a letter from the wife of one of them to a sister in England, 
which rivals the enthusiasm of later colonists for the new country :— 


“ My pen is not able to describe half the beauties of that delightful spot (we were 
four months there). Much to my mortification and loss, we were obliged to abandon 
the settlement through the whim and caprice of the Lieut.-Governor. . . . Port 
Phillip is my favourite, and has my warmest wishes. During the time we were there 
I never felt one ache or pain, and I parted with it with more regret than I did my 
native .* 


Governor Collins, who had assisted in founding the settlement of 
New South Wales, and must have acquired some experience as a 
bushman, was strangely misled. His judgment may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that his superiors unwitting set a bonus upon 
failure by authorising him to draw an increased allowance (exceed- 
ing a year’s salary), in case it should become necessary to transfer 
the settlement from Port Phillip. After loitering for over three 
months at the mouth of the harbour, he sailed away to the neigh- 
bouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, of which he became the first 


* Originally published in a “Collection of Letters for a History of New South 
Wales.” London, Valpy, 1812. 
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of their white brothers. It must be admitted that he was fairly 
qualified for the task he was given to perform, which was little more 
than to be the medium of communication between the distant Sydney 
Government and the adventurous shopkeepers and sheepfarmers who 
constituted the new settlement. But quite different work awaited 
him after a time, which demanded stronger and sterner faculties than 
any with which he was endowed. The colonists received him with 
delight as a precursor of the self-government for which they already 
longed. The Port Phillip Patriot congratulated them that they were 
not to be subject to a military or naval martinet, but to a civilian, a 
traveller, and a man of letters; and burst into a strain of triumphant 
prophecy over the destiny that awaited them. ‘‘ He comes as our 
good genius, to develop our resources and place us high in the scale 
of colonies. Colonies!—nay; he comes to found a mighty empire!” 
With the Superintendent arrived some of the apparatus of local 
government, A branch of the Colonial Treasury was opened at Mel- 
bourne to receive the Customs duties and land fund; a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and, after a little, a Supreme Court, with a resident 
judge, were established; a Government Surveyor took up his quarters 
in the district; but all these officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
constituted merely the outpost of the establishment at Sydney, from 
which they derived their authority and received their instructions. 
The first enthusiasm of the colonists speedily cooled ; they grumbled 
at this Sydney supremacy, and formally demanded some direct 
authority in their own affairs. To make themselves heard in 
Downing-street from the Antipodes, when a voyage to Europe occu- 
pied half a year, and the sailing of a ship was an event in the annals 
of the settlement, was not an easy task. But the settlers had among 
them men who were active, resolute, and not easily to be turned 
aside; and three years after the arrival of the Superintendent, their 
prayer was granted, in a small degree, by the establishment of 
Municipal Councils in Melbourne and Geelong. This concession was 
received with immense enthusiasm—not so much, perhaps, on account 
of the local improvements which the municipalities were expected to 
undertake—though there were high hopes on that score—as because 
in communities where no legislature exists, municipal institutions 
serve the important purpose of communicating authoritatively the 
wishes of the governed to the governors. And already, when this 
concession was made, the ambitious young community had an object 
in view upon which it had set its heart. The settlement had increased 
with singular rapidity. In 1841, it contained upwards of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, a third of whom resided in Melbourne, where 
already four hundred stone or brick houses had arisen to supplement 
a thousand wooden edifices, which had in part superseded the original 
wattle-and-daub huts. Nearly four hundred thousand pounds had 
been expended in the purchase of town and country lands, and the 
farmers produced a hundred and twenty bushels of grain annually, in 
addition to potatoes and hay. But the most remarkable increase 
was in the flocks and herds depastured on the public lands, the 
fortunate owners of which were speedily becoming the wealthiest 
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and most influential section of the community.* Among all these 
classes there existed a strong desire that the district might be sepa- 
rated from Sydney and constituted a distinct colony. The Sydney 
officials, indeed, had not used generously the supremacy they 
enjoyed. <A moiety of the funds arising from the sale of land in 
a district was ordinarily returned to it in public works; but the 
settlers of Port Phillip found it impossible to get the benefit of this 
practice. Sales of Crown lands were held at distant and irregular 
intervals; less, it was alleged, to satisfy local wants, than to suit the 
convenience of speculators in New South Wales; and sometimes, 
before the appointment of the Superintendent, allotments situated in 
the centre of Melbourne had been submitted to auction, not in that 
town, but in Sydney, which was more inaccessible to the people of 
Port Phillip at that time, than Constantinople is to the citizens of 
London in our day. The state is justified in exacting a high price 
for the public lands if the money is to be expended for the local or 
general benefit of the purchasers—in making roads, for example, to 
carry their produce to market, or in securing them the prompt ad- 
ministration of justice. But the Sydney Government required an in- 
ordinate price, and returned only a trifling proportion of it in public 
improvements. Another motive for desiring separation, which did 
not operate less strongly, was of a moral rather than a material origin. 
The settlement had been founded by free men, and they were deter- 
mined that it should not be polluted by convicts ; whereas New South 
Wales, which dominated over their interests so haughtily, consisted 
of a population more than one-half of which was actually under penal 
discipline when the settlement of Port Phillip was founded. A Sepa- 
ration Movement, as it was called, sprang up, of which Mr. Edward 
Curr, a sheep farmer from Van Dieman’s Land, and a man of remark- 
able energy, was at once the Wilberforce and the Clarkson, the most 
conspicuous and the most laborious member; and it commanded the 
sympathies of the entire community. The new Corporation became 
a mouthpiece for this public sentiment, and served, moreover, as a 
training school in the management of public affairs; and it is a fact 
creditable to the young settlement that the men elected to it during 
the period while it was the only representative body in Port Phillip, 
proved afterwards, when the trials and responsibilities of self- 
government came, to have been among the most capable men in the 
community. 
(Zo be concluded in our next Number.) 


* Archer’s Statistical Register 
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HUGH ROE O’DONNELL’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE CURLEW 
MOUNTAINS. 


This battle was fought on the Isth August, 1599. The Irish were commanded 
by Red Hugh and other chieftains; the English by Sir Conyers Clifford, Governor 
of Connaught. Before the battle, according to the Four Masters, O’Donnell, who 
had the day before fasted in honour of the Blessed Virgin, “ as he was wont to do,” 
“caused Mass to be celebrated for himself and the forces in general, and after making 
his confession and rigidly repenting of his sins, he received the Eucharist, and com- 
manded his forces to pray to God fervently for the salvation of their souls in the first 

lace, and to deliver them from the great danger which awaited them from the 

nglish.” He then addressed a stirring harangue to his soldiers in the Irish language 
(given at length in O’Sullivan Beare), the substance of which is expressed in the fol- 
lowing verses. O'Donnell was completely victorious ; Sir Conyers Clifford, many of 
his officers, and nearly 1,500 of his men were killed on the field or in the flight. The 
Four Masters add, “ That the army offered up thanks to God and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary for the victory, and the unanimous voice of the men was, that it was not by 
the force of arms the English were defeated, but by the supplication of O’ Donnell 
and his forces, after he had received the Body and Blood of Christ in the beginning 
of that day after his fast the previous day in honour of the Blessed Virgin.” 


Bi chiefs, and clansmen loyal, tried in many a bloody 

ray ; 

od be thanked these robber Saxons come to meet us here to-day. 

Boasting Clifford, Essex’s minion, swears he'll! make the rebels flee— 

We will give him hearty greeting, like to that at Ashanee.* 

What though traitor Celts oppose us? be their number three to one; 

Greater glory to Clan Connell, when this tough day’s work is done. 

Shrived at Holy Mass this morning, danger we may fearless dare; 

For we draw the sword of justice, shielded all in faith and prayer. 

Not for conquest, or for vengeance, on this blessed Lady Day, 

Not in strength or numbers trusting, do we face their proud array; 

But for Holy Mary’s honour, by their tainted lips defiled, 

For the sacred rights of freemen, for the mother, maid, and child. 

Prone and bleeding lies our country, sorrow clouds her crownless 
row, 

All the lines of peerless beauty limned in ghastly colours now. 

In the light of glories olden beaming through our dark disgrace, 

See the maddening wrongs and insults heaped upon our fallen race! 

Roofless homestead, broken altar, slaughtered priest, dishonoured 
maid— 

Children of an outraged mother! whet ye well the thirsty blade. 

Scorning rock and brushwood cover, rush, like swooping eagles, forth, 

Hard and home push every pike-head, sinewy spearsmen of the North! 

Cleave in twain the lustful Saxon, tame Dunkellin’s soaring pride, 

Smite the double-souled O’Connorsft—traitors false to every side. 


* Ashanee—Ballyshannon, where O'Donnell routed Clifford and his forces 0n 
Lady Day, two years before. . 

¢ O'Connor Don and O'Connor Roe on this occasion, not for the first time, joined 
the English. 
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Down upon them, Banagh’s chieftain! sweep their ranks your spears 
before, 
As the north wind sweeps the stubble through the gap of Barnes- 
ore. 

Forward! forward! brave M‘Dermott, strike for fair Moylurg’s domain, 
For yon lake® in beauty sleeping, for the holy island’s fane. 

Strike! and drive the swinish Saxon, herding in their sacred shade, 
Far from Boyle’s old abbey cloisters, where your fathers’ bones are 


laid. 
Holy Virgin! we implore thee, by that abbey’st rifled shrine, 
Columcille of Doire Calgach,} patron of O’Donnell’s line, 
Good St. Francis! for the glory of thy name in Donegal, 
Speed ye now Tirconnell’s onset, till we rout them one and all. 
Should O’Donnell fall in combat—if the foe be forced to yield, 
Better death I never prayed for, than to fall upon the field, 
Where the cause of Erin triumphed, and the Saxon was laid low, 
With that green flag floating o’er me, and my face against the foe. 
Never chieftain of Clan Dalaigh to th’ invader bowed the knee; 
By the black years of my bondage, it shall ne’er be done by me. 
I would rather angry ocean rolled o’er castle, cot, and hall, 
Than see any Saxon bodach rule in royal Donegal. 
Deathless fame in song and story will enshroud the men who died, 
Fighting God’s and freedom’s battle bravely by O’Donnell’s side. 
Great will be his meed of glory, honoured long the victor’s name, 
Pointing proudly to her kinsman, many a maid will tell his fame; 
“Lo! he fought at Doonaveragh,’”’ agéd men will whispering say, 
And make way before the altar for the heroes of to-day. 
Gleaming bright through darkening ages will this great day’s memory 
glide, 
Like the Saimer’s bright-wav’d waters glancing onward to the tide. 


A VISIT TO AN AMERICAN SHRINE. 


BY EDWARD J. REDDY. 


AVING visited the Philadelphia Exhibition in the summer of 

1876, I found myself in Alexandria, Virginia. This interest- 

ing little town is situated on the banks of the Potomac, and bears the 
same relation to the city of Washington, as regards proximity, that 


e 
e Lough Kea, at the foot of the Curlews, in which was an island having a famous 
monastery dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
1 The Cistercian Abbey of Boyle was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
3 Doire Calgach—the oak grove of Calgach—the ancient name of Derry. 
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Brooklyn does to New York, or Birkenhead to Liverpool. Unlike 
its namesake of Egypt, whose stenches are as numerous and as well- 
defined as those at Cologne, the little Virginian city is a clean, healthy, 
and well-regulated town, and so free from pestiferous odours that 
Coleridge would have delighted in a stroll through its chief thorough- 
fare, King-street. The town is distant about seven miles from Mount 
Vernon, the home and burial-place of General Washington. Itis further 
remarkable as containing the church wherein the father of his country 
worshipped during the last years of his life. In this same church is 
to be found the family pew, which is looked upon as an object of 
great interest by visitors. 

The town has several good hotels, the largest of which is the 
“ Mansion House,” and many ‘‘ Lager Bier” saloons. It may be here 
stated, en passant, that a law came into operation only a few months 
ago in Virginia, which is not without some interest for us at this 
present moment. It provides for the establishment of liquor-meters by 
which the consumption of drink at each bar can be properly checked. 
Besides paying the usual amount fora licence, each bar-room keeper or 
retail liquor dealer is required to hire from the revenue commissioner 
of his district an apparatus resembling a gas meter in appearance, 
and termed a ‘“‘ bar-room register.” Each bar-room keeper, to quote 
the law, ‘immediately upon the sale of each drink of wine, ardent 
spirits, malt liquors, or any mixture thereof, in the presence of the 
person to whom it is delivered, must turn the crank of the proper 
register until the bell has struck once, and the indicator on its dial 
has moved one point or number for each drink sold by him.” There 
is a monthly inspection of the registers, and the tax imposed consists 
of two and a half cents for each drink or half pint of wine or spirit, 
and half a cent for the same quantity of malt liquor. Nothing can 
be more admirable in theory than this ingenious apparatus; but, in 
practice, will not confirmed topers connive at the infraction of a law 
whose tendency it is to raise the cost of drink ? 

Alexandria, Va., is admirably situated for trade, and a few enter- 
prising merchants of the place have made a start in the ship-building 
line, which promises to be very successful. I was very courteously 
shown over the shipyard by Mr. J. Broders, one of the foremost of 
these gentlemen. A magnificent schooner, which was then on the 
stocks, has since been successfully launched and sent with a mixed 
cargo to Europe. The shipyard is furnished with all the latest 
appliances, and it seems to me only a question of time and capital to 
render this new industry prosperous. 

But my thoughts were with the dead, not with the living. I wished 
to visit the grave of Washington. A local friend having made all 
previous arrangements, we started in an American buggy to visit 

Tount Vernon, seven miles distant, as I have before stated. The day 
was very hot, and the road, which was very lonely throughout, and in 
parts very badly kept, presented no feature of interest. To me, how- 
ever, the drive was somewhat exciting, and at times I rather feared 
that our slender conveyance would be smashed to pieces, while labour- 
ing through the ruts; and I fancied that at any moment I might be 
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pitched headlong on to the road. As to my friend, he had no fear, 
and evinced throughout a coolness and self-possession which I could 
not help admiring. But he was accustomed to this sort of vehicle, 
whose chief characteristics are frailness and lightness, the latter 
quality, especially, being so well attained in its construction that an 
ordinary man could almost carry one on his shoulders. However, we 
arrived safely at the goal of our pilgrimage, and, after paying a fee of 
twenty-five cents each, we were ushered into the Mansion. This is 
the house in which Washington resided during the last years of his 
life. It is now in good preservation, though it was once suffered to 
go to decay, until a committee of ladies took it in hand, and by their 
timely exertions kept it from falling into ruins, and so becoming a 
national disgrace. It contains many relics of the Washington family, 
as also of the War of Independence. In one of the rooms is to be 
seen an antique mantelpiece presented by the Marquis de La Fayette, 
one of Washington’s aides-de-camp. Inthe Library are to be seen 
many curious documents relating to the American revolutionary 
war. 

Leaving the Mansion by the front entrance, and taking a turn to 
the right, you come to the tomb of the great general, which is a 
modest sarcophagus, remarkable above all things for its very great 
simplicity, which is in keeping with republican ideas. I could not 
help contrasting this unpretending monument to America’s greatest 
son with the grandeur of the mausoleum erected to O’Connell in Glas- 
nevin Cemetery, Dublin. In the immediate neighbourhood of Wash- 
ington’s grave are erected tablets to his wife and near relatives; 
though married, he left no issue. The day was very calm, and nothing 
seemed to break the stillness of the scene, till the solemn tones from 
the bell of a passing steamer* were wafted through the air, sending a 
thrill of awe through my whole frame. 

Many were the thoughts that crowded my mind on giving a last 
look at the tomb of Washington: thoughts of his youth, which the 
story of his exploits with the axe on the cherry-tree has made familiar 
to every schoolboy—thoughts of the moral conveyed by that story, 
in which the child proved father to the man, for his love of veracity 
continued to be his most distinguishing trait through life—thoughts, 
likewise, of the high compliment he paid to Catholics in the person 
of Dr. John Carroll, the first Archbishop of Baltimore, when he gene- 
rously acknowledged the patriotism shown during the war by his 
Catholic fellow-citizens, and promised that he and America should 
never forget the great assistance which, during their struggle for in- 
dependence, they received from Catholic France. There lie the ashes 
of the great man on the banks of the Potomac, like those of Buona- 
parte, ‘aux bords de la Seine;” but nothing could be more unlike 
than the motives which actuated the two. The career of the one is 
the exemplification of the most generous and disinterested patriotism, 


*It is the custom for the steamers on the Potomac, when passing Mount Vernon, 
to toll the bell and keep the ensign at half-mast in respect for the memory of the 
great departed. 
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whilst that of the other is the embodiment of an amount of ambition 
and thirst for conquest, which proved his ruin, as it ought to do. 

It seemed strange that I and my companion should be the only 
pilgrims on that August afternoon; but on returning to the Mansion 
and inspecting the register kept for visitors, we found that some 
hundreds had come over by steamer from Washington in the cool of 
the morning, that being the more usual way of visiting this interesting 
sanctuary of American patriotism. 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE “STRATHMORE.” 


T is a little more than two years since the ‘‘Strathmore”’ was 
wrecked. Fortunately for its fame it chanced to have on board 
two passengers who possessed the art of setting their ideas and ex- 
periences down on paper in a very agreeable manner. As the narra- 
tive of Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth—mother and son, not husband and 
wife—was published in the only one of the old high-priced monthlies* 
that maintains anything like its original prestige, that narrative will 
be as novel for many of our readers as the news which is to be pub- 
lished in the Freeman's fournal of next Friday fortnight. But un- 
happily our summary must dispense with the minute details which 
give a picturesque realism to Mr. Wordsworth’s account, and still 
more with the feminine liveliness and graceful inconsecutiveness of 
his mother’s letter home, which begins: ‘‘I daresay you never 
expected to see my handwriting again, but I suppose I must be 
the veritable bad halfpenny, and of course have turned up once 
more.” 

The “Strathmore,” of Dundee, Captain M‘Donald, sailed from Lon- 
don for Otago, in New Zealand, early in the summer of 1875, witha 
good many cabin passengers. The only lady who survived out of 
several was so sick during the tedious voyage that the captain jokingly 
threatened that, unless she got well, he would land her on the Twelve 
Apostles—a set of rocks in the Crozet group of islands, somewhere to 
the west of the Mauritius, which they were nearing at the time. 
Much against his will the poor captain kept his word. The clouded 
weather had interfered with the observations for several days; and 
they were uncertain as to their whereabouts till at a quarter before 
four o'clock on the morning of the rst of July the ‘“‘Strathmore,” in the 
midst of a thick, dark fog, struck on one of the aforesaid Twelve 
Apostles. The water, rushing into the lower hold, burst open the 
between-decks. Her bows jammed themselves in between two rocks, 


* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1876. 
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while the after-end of the ship was swept by seas, completely gutting 
that end of the ship. The captain, thinking that she might clear her- 
self, told the man at the wheel to keep to his post—which the poor 
fellow bravely did, till a tremendous wave swept him overboard, with 
the wheel broken to pieces in his hand. 

Mr. Charles Wordsworth, when the alarm was given, hastened to 
his mother’s cabin. No time to get her sealskin jacket which was 
unfortunately locked up, she tells us. Whatever preparation could 
be crushed into three minutes was gone through, and Mrs. Words- 
worth and Miss Henderson, a young lady with her brother going 
to their father in New Zealand, made their way to the deck, Mrs. 
Wordsworth returning at the last moment for her rosary which she 
put round her neck. The quarter-boats could not be launched; the 
men had not rehearsed their parts well for such an emergency. Mr. 
Wordsworth helped his mother into one of the life-boats, cutting the 
gripes and trusting to Providence that when the ship went down, the 
life-boat would float clear off the wreck. ‘‘ We were preparing our- 
selves,” says. Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘‘as well as we could to meet our 
God, when, wonderful to relate, a heavy sea came sweeping along 
over the poop, carrying everything with it to destruction ; but instead 
of dashing our boat to pieces, or tumbling it from the beams on 
which it stood, down to the deck, it caught it up and miraculously 
floated us into the sea. I thought at the time we were going quietly 
into eternity. I felt Charlie’s grasp tighten, and with a prayer on my 
lips I think I almost was gone. We had hardly breathed when Charlie 
almost threw me from him, and wrenching an oar out, shouted, 
é paved, saved, by a miracle! Up, lads, and keep her off the 
s ip.” 

To be out in a life-boat on a pitch-dark winter night was hardly 
yet to be saved. They toiled hard in the dark to keep afloat and to 
avoid dangers ofall kinds. In the gray of the morning they saw 
another boat with Mr. Peters, the second mate, in it, who towed them 
to the only landing on the rocky island. Mrs. Wordsworth was 
hoisted up the rock with difficulty by means of a rope—the only 
woman saved, poor Miss Henderson being swept away from her 
brother a few moments before they had taken their places in the boat. 
She had just said to him: “Oh! Tom, we had little thought it would 
end this way.” Besides those who had taken to the boats, some were 
saved by clinging to the rigging, being taken off on various trips 
within the two following days, before the vessel finally went down in 
deep water. In all, forty-nine got ashore, and forty were drowned. 
The survivors, even after that, picked up many useful things floating 
about—various eatables, two kegs of gunpowder, and divers other 
objects whose value was never before so well appreciated. But un- 
fortunately the boats themselves drifted away; and fishing was not 
among their devices for keeping soul and body together during their 
imprisonment. 

The island was found to be a mile and a half long, chiefly rocks, 
the rest being covered with a coarse grass. There was no firewood, 
but plenty of excellent water. Fire was kept up chiefly by the dried 
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skins of penguins which they stored for the purpose. Besides the 
scanty stock of provisions saved from the wreck, the men killeda 
great number of albatross and other birds which were more accessible 
than birds that are accustomed to the ravages of man. As vegetables 
they used chiefly a sort of moss with a long, spreading root. “Ona 
cold morning you might have seen us scraping the snow off the 
ground, and tearing up the root with our benumbed fingers, often too 
hungry to take the whole of the soil off the root, eating everything 
ravenously, dirt and all.” Worse even than the hunger were the pr- 
vations caused by the cold and wet, and the wretched clothing, and 
the hardship of sleeping or lying in crowded shanties during the fifteen 
hours’ darkness of that winter season. 

I am at a loss to determine what particulars* I should select from 
the fifty printed columns in which the two historians of the survivor 
of the ‘‘Strathmore” describe their weary captivity of nearly seven 
months on that uninhabited island, or rather that barren rock. It is 
easy settling the nationality of Mike O’Reardan, the able-bodied sez _ 
man who furnished Mrs. Wordsworth with the ‘‘rig-out” which 
helped her to stand the cold. And it is easy determining the religion | 
of the lady herself who, in the first shock of the appalling danger, 
bethought herself of fastening her rosary round her neck. It wasa. 
profession of faith, in sending the narrative for publication to old . 
Ebony, not to draw the pen across another tell-tale passage where 
she says of a time when she imagined that friends at home would | 
have given them up for dead: “Frank Carmichael, one of the appren- 
tices, and I, were wondering whether any Masses were being said for 
us on All Souls’Day.” And God bless her, an Englishwoman writing . 
in a Scotch magazine, for translating the date, March 17th, into 
“ St. Patrick's Day.” 

I must pass over Mr. Wordsworth’s interesting account of the — 
succession of birds— mollyhawks, mutton-birds, penguins, &c.—which _ 
in turn supplied some of the wants of the poor sufferers. The son 
and mother kept one another up by mutually retailing their dreams. ' 
‘‘Dreams were a great source of amusement—we dreamt in sucha 
realistic manner. Having dreams was quite like having a letter by — 
post, for they took our minds off the island, and enabled us to forget, 
for a time, our miserable circumstances; and any interesting ones | 
retailed to my mother. In the night when we awoke we invariably — 
asked each other’s dreams, which were often about something to eat, 
often about being at home, and the ship that was to take us off the 
island—always pleasant. Dreaming, in fact, was by far the pleasantest 
part of our existence on that miserable island.” 

On the 21st of January—the good ship “Strathmore” had struck 
on the rst of July, you remember—Mrs. Wordsworth dreamed the last 
of her island dreams. On that morning she awoke, quite bright and 
cheerful, saying, “Charlie, I’ve seen ‘he ship’’—namely, the one that 
was to take them off. In the afternoon of that bleak Feast of St. 


* The account of several deaths that occurred among the poor creatures is vey 
touching. 
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Agnes the dream came true. Three times before, they had seen ships 
passing, once in a manner that raised their hopes most cruelly. But 
now, indeed, the ship is coming, and has seen their flags of distress. 
The kindness of Captain Gifford* and his wife, the transfer of the sur- 
vivors of the hapless ‘‘ Strathmore” from this American whaler, ‘‘The 
Young Pheenix,” to the Liverpool ship, “ The Childers,” and their 
safe arrival at Rangoon, in Burmah, on the roth of March, are duly 
recorded in the paper so often referred to, the liveliness of which 
would be guessed with difficulty from this summary of some portions 
of the narrative. They made the rest of their journey home in safety; 
for, on authority less public than Blackwood’s Magazine, we have heard 
of this brave lady spending the summer after her release from that 
uninhabited island, in Rostrevor, one of the most beautiful spots of 
our zofuninhabited island. In what a very tolerable little nook of this 
earth our lot has been cast, God be praised! I trust we are able to 
feel this without having the contrast emphasised by having our share 
in any such catastrophe as the wreck of the “ Strathmore.” MR 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


HERE is the highest poetical authority for the statement that 

_ “that which we call arose, by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” Yet, in spite of Juliet’s insinuation to the contrary, there 
zs something in a name; and if the son ofa certain grocer in Aungier- 
street, Dublin, had been (as was proposed) called after his maternal 
grandfather, John Codd, would he have written ‘Lalla Rookh” or 
the “ Irish melodies” ? But whether or not a poet by any other name 
would sing as sweetly, no fitter name, surely, for a poet could even 
be expressly invented than ‘Aubrey de Vere.” ‘Twice within the 
century this name has been borne by a true poet, father and son: 
another proof among many such instances that genius, like gout, is 
often hereditary. 

It cannot be an unwarrantable intrusion upon private life, or too 
like an extract from the “ Personal” column of an American news- 
paper, if we venture to publish on the housetop what we find divulged 
in the almost authoritative pages of ‘‘Men of the Time.” In the 
ninth edition of that interesting and very portly tome we are told that 
Mr. de Vere is the third son of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart., of 
Curragh Chase, in the County of Limerick, that he was born in 1814, 
and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. A fitting spot, too, for a 
poet to be born and reared is that stately mansion near Adare and 
the banks of the Maigue, itself standing on the margin of its wood- 


* The same Captain who, in 1866, rescued a Fenian convict when almost perish- 
ing in the open boat in which he had escaped—John Boyle O'Reilly, who 1s now 
the very successful Editor of the Boston Pilot, and joint proprietor of it with Arch- 
bishop Williams. 
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skirted lake to which ‘the heart untravelled” of the poet traveller ! 
turns fondly in the opening of his “ Lines written under Delphi’ :— . 
“ My goal is reached—homeward henceforth my way. 

I have beheld earth’s glories. Had the eyes 

Of those I love reposed on them with mine, 

No future wish to roam beyond the range 

Of one green pasture circling one clear lake 

Itself by one soft woodland girt around, 

Could touch this heart. My pilgrimage is made.” 


His mother was sister of the late Lord Monteagle. It is well know, i 
and Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s writings make the fact abundantly evider: | 
as far as he is concerned, that he and two of his brothers—the presen: 
baronet, Sir Vere de Vere, and Mr. Stephen de Vere, who former, 
for many years, represented his native county in parliament—ar 
converts to the Catholic faith, like two noblemen with whom they ar 
connected by more than neighbourhood, Lord Emly and the late Lord 
Dunraven. We may conjecture from the dates of his writings thz 
Mr. de Vere’s conversion took place about the year 1850, or a litte 
earlier. Before that date he had published, in 1842 and 1843, two . 
volumes of poems which, with many omissions and changes, are en- 
bodied in the uniform edition of his works now in course of publ: 
cation. This series begins with two volumes of “Poems Meditative 
and Lyrical,” the “ Fall of Rora’ being honoured with special men- 
tion on the title-page of one of them for distinction’s sake, and 
“ Antar and Zara” on the other—both together comprising, in a cor- 
rected form, the whole of Mr. de Vere’s secular poetry previous t) 
the publication of the ‘‘ Legends of St. Patrick,” in 1872. Mr. de Ver 
promises that his religious poems will also be collected in a separate 
volume—a volume to which we look forward with eagerness as on 
of the most exquisite combinations of poetry and piety to be foun! 
in the literature of any country, andas going far to vindicate to Poetr 
the grand title of Handmaid of Religion. 

Mr. de Vere’s two latest works—“ Alexander the Great” and “Sait 
Thomas of Canterbury’’—have already been noticed in our pages ;* and 
we may seize on this excuse for passing them over and lessening by 
so much a field which is still far too wide for our survey. We 
may further economise our too scanty space by disposing here of2 
topic which might distract us from Mr. de Vere’s poetry, namely, his 
prose. True poet as he is, it seems a pity that he has not oftener 
made prose the vehicle of histhoughts. Except his rare contribution 
to the Edinburgh Review and other periodicals—the authorship of 
some of which is betrayed to us in the “ Memoir and Letters of San 
Coleridge,” but of which we earnestly entreat the author to publish 2 
least a selection in an authentic form—his only literary prose’ work is 
his ‘‘ Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey” which appeared in 
two thoroughly delightful volumes in 1850. To the Dudiin Rena 
for October in that year we may refer the reader for copious speci- 
mens, as the book itself is, we fear, inaccessible. His other pros 
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writings have been little more than political pamphlets, lit up, indeed, 
by that vividness and elasticity of style which are almost sure to mark 
the prose of every cultivated poet. Would that some heroic or saintly 
character, or some thrilling epoch in the history of the Church or of 
our country, had been fortunate enough to secure such an historian! 
But instead of sighing after what we have not, let us give thanks for 
what we have. And surely we are bound to feel and to express grati- 
tude to the author of so many volumes containing some of the truest 
and most carefully finished poetry that the latter half of the nine- ' 
teenth century has added, not to the literature of England, but to 
English literature, taking that word in its widest and proudest signifi- 
cation in which it comprises Burns, and Moore, and Scott, and Zvan- 
getline and Twice Told Tales, and the future poetry and fiction of 
Australia. 

The classical inspiration which in Keats, in spite of his scanty 
culture, was so marvellously strong, has naturally exercised its influence 
most powerfully on so cultivated a scholar as Mr. de Vere. But in 
his maturity this influence happily gives way to the inspirations drawn 
from love of country, and love of God’s truth, and God’s Church, and 
holy creed, and from the perennial glory and tenderness of nature, 
and from the living interests of the world around us and above us. 
Even early in his career, a little later than his ‘‘ Greek Idyls,”’ he 
was able to make it a boast for Burns that, 


*¢ Upon life’s broad highways he stood, and aped nor Greek nor Roman; 
But snatched from heaven Promethean fire to glorify things common”— 


anticipating in these last words the remark of a recent critic in the 
Academy: ‘* The sense of the common made uncommon, of the thought 
expressed which others only feel, of the vision and interpreting power 
which brings the indefinite to beautify and exalt the words and things 
of ordinary life and discourse—where this sense is conveyed, there is 
poetry; where it is not conveyed, there poetry is not.” 

In the present paper we are not trying to widen or deepen our 
own acquaintance with our poet, but rather to bring others under the 
influence of those poems which have impressed ourselves. We are 
inclined to let our first specimen be that vigorous and musical poem 
“To Burns’s ‘ Highland Mary,’” of which we have just quoted a few 
lines; but it is too long to begin with. It occurs among those poems 
which Mr. de Vere prizes enough to dedicate them to Dr. Newman 
“with respect, affection, and gratitude.”* Another of these is called 
‘‘ Psyche, or an Old Poet’s love;” but the date shows that the poet 
was not old, but young. If any one thinks that De Vere could not, 
if he chose, compete with his peers in warmth of colouring and the 


* Noscttur a sociis. The other friends to whom the separate divisions of these 
poems are inscribed are (besides the poet’s sister) Alfred Tennyson, Sir Henry 
aylor, Dr. John Jebb, Kenelm Digby, and Lord Emly; and again, Frederic Denison 
Maurice, Sir Willi Rowan Hamilton, Walter Savage Landor, Sara Coleridge, 
John Keats, and Wordsworth. In the six last instances, indeed, the inscription is 


to their memory, but these also were, in life, personal friends ef the poet, all except 
eats, 
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lighter graces ; if any one thinks that it is not by the effort of delibe- 
rate preference that his Muse haunts those “cloistered snows,” of 
which he sings Jn Festo Puritatis, far above the sunny and sultry 
valley where the birds sing of love and “the honey-bearing blossoms 
blow:”’ let him read these delicious stanzas. Yet here again we are 
loth to take any one stone, however delicately chiselled, as a specimen 
of the graceful edifice. Mr. de Vere is too true and conscientious an 
artist not to fit part to part, and to subordinate the parts duly to the 
effective symmetry of the whole; and therefore he does not break up 
so well into extracts. This is the case even with those works of his 
which seem to be made up of so many separate and independent poems, 
like the ‘‘ May Carols” and ‘‘Inisfail.” Let us—as this is October, 
and as October is Mary’s month for many of our kindest readers away 
in Australia, where, the seasons being reversed, the Holy See has 
allowed the faithful to transfer the Devotions of the J/ozs de Marie to 
their brightest and most May-like period of the year—let us begin our 
extracts with the first of the works that we have just named. 

Mr. de Vere has laid his sweetest and fairest flowers upon the 
altar ofthe Madonna. His ‘‘ May Carcls” form a Poet’s Month of Mary. 
The devotional literatures of France and Italy, with their endless 
varieties of Mois de Marte and Mese dí Maria, have nothing to com- 
pare with this tribute which our Irish poet has paid to the Mother of 
God, making good his claim to the proud title of Laureate of the 

-~Madonna. But, as we remarked a moment ago, this is not a collec- 
tion of hymns or canfiques. It must be studied as a whole, if its full 
force and beauty are to be understood. It should be brooded over 
studiously and consecutively in devout meditation, and often in a 
spirit of prayer. Not, indeed, that we are expected to kneel always 
with clasped hands and downcast eyes before the Virgin’s altar. The 
poet often leads us out into the May sunshine and describes for us 
the beauty of the season apart from its consecration to the Queen of 
Heaven. Here is a picture that deserves the epithet with which it 
begins :— i 

‘¢ Pleasant the swarm about the bough ; 
The meadow-whisper round the woods; 


And for their coolness pleasant now 
The murmur of the falling floods. 


‘Pleasant beneath the thorn to lie, 

And let a summer fancy loose; 

To hear the cuckoo’s double cry ; 
To make the noontide sloth’s excuse. 


“ Panting, but pleased, the cattle stand 
Knee-deep in water-weed and sedge, 
And scarcely crop the greener band 
Of osier’s round the river’s edge. 


‘‘But hark! Far off the south wind sweeps 
The golden-foliaged groves among, 
Renewed or lulled, with rests and leaps— 
Ah, how it makes the spirit long 
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é To drop its earthly weight, and drift 
Like yon white cloud, on pinions free, 
ond that mountain’s purple rift, 
o’er that scintillating sea.” 


What other poet, in listening to that ‘suppressed sobbing” 
which the sea, as it strikes the shore, keeps up even on a sunny day 
in May, would be reminded of the audible thrill of devotion which 
runs through the worshippers in an Irish country chapel at the moment 
of the Elevation ?P 

“ Brow-bound with myrtle and with gold, 
Spring, sacred now from blasts and blights, 
Lifts in a firm, untrembling hold, 
Her chalice of fulfilled delights. 


é“ Confirmed around her queenly lip 
The smile late wavering, on she moves ; 
And seems through deepening tides to step 
Of steadier joys and larger loves. 


“ The stony ash itself relents, 
Into the blue embrace of May 
Sinking, like old impenitents 
Heart-touched at last; and, far away, 


‘The long wave yearns along the coast os 
With sob suppressed, like that which thrills 
(While o’er the altar mounts the Host) 
Some chapel on the Irish hills.” 


But these are mere flowering shrubs climbing up the outer walls 
of the temple. The porch thereof—to mix our metaphor a little 
more—is a preface of considerable length, in which Mr. de Vere, with 
characteristic grace of style and subtlety of thought, lays the solid 
doctrinal foundation of his poetic structure. That the shackles of 
verse do not hamper him in the accurate statement of dogma we can 
afford space for only one example :— 


‘When from beneath the Almighty Hand 
The suns and systems rushed abroad, 
Like coursers which have burst their band, 
Or torrents when the ice is thawed; 


When round in luminous orbits flang 
The great stars gloried in their might ; 
Still, still, a bridgeless gulf there hung 
*Twixt Finite things and Infinite, 


“That crown of light Creation wore 
Was edged with vast unmeasured black; 
And all of natural good she bore 
Confessed her supernatural lack. 


“For what is Nature at the best? 
An arch suspended in its spring ; 
An altar-step without a priest; 
A throne whereon there sits no king, . 
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“ As one stone-blind that fronts the morn, 
The world before her Maker stood, 
Uplifting suppliant hands forlorn— 
God’s creature, yet how far from God! 


“ O Shepherd Good! The trackless deep 
He pierced, that lost one to restore! 
His universe—a wildered sheep— 
Upon his shoulder home He bore ! 


“ That Universe his Priestly robe, 
The Kingly Pontiff raised on high 
The worship of the starry globe :— 
The gulf was bridged, and God was nigh.” 


One more May Carol,-and we must turn away from a book which 
proves so well what needs no proof, that the Virgin Motherhood of 
Mary, if it were not Faith and Truth, would at least be Poetry and 


Beauty :— 
& Mother of Love! Thy love to Him 
Cherub and seraph can but guess — 
A mother sees its image dim 
In her own breathless tenderness. 


“ That infant touch none else could feel 
Vibrates like light through all her sense : 
Far off she hears his cry: her zeal 
With lions fights in his defence. 


“Unmarked his youth goes by: his hair 
Still smoothes she down, still strokes apart: 


The first white thread that meets her there 
Glides, like a dagger, through her heart. 


“ Men praise him: on her matron cheek 
There dawns once more a maiden red. 
Of war, of battle-fields they speak : 
She sees once more his father dead. 


“ In sickness—half in sleep—she hears 
His foot, ere yet that foot is nigh: 
Wakes with a smile; and scarcely fears, 
If he but clasp her hand, to die.” 


It would, we fear, seem almost profane to pass on from this theme 
which the poets have sung often, to a theme which they have sung 
but seldom, and have, indeed, left to be celebrated in prose by Mr. 
Caudle—from the praise of mothers to the praise of mothers-in-law: 
else we might open Mr. de Vere’s new poem, “: Antar and 7ara,” and 
listen to the latter addressing the mother of her fuéur thus :— 


“ Mother of him I loved and love, 
My mother, too, ere long, to be! 
With loving words his choice approve, 
And take thy daughter to thy knee.” 


In this purely passionate Oriental Romance, his latest work in 
order of publication, we seem to detect the same inspiration that 
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breathed through one of his earliest, ‘‘ The Infant Bridal,’ as, for in- 
stance, in the twelfth song of Part V. 

This and other poems on which we fain would dwell we pass over 
in order to devote whatever space remains to us to “‘ Inisfail” and the 
é“ Legends of St. Patrick.” In these, as in almost every page of his 
writings, but in these more emphatically, Aubrey de Vere proves him- 
self a devoted Irishman, as well as a fervent Catholic. It is our firm 
conviction that no true Irish Catholic could bea true poet without 
showing himself in his poetry to be an Irishman and a Catholic. 
This does not rest solely on the poet’s sensitiveness to external im- 
pressions of scenery and associations, as Tennyson is said to show 
‘clearly in his poetry that he comes from the fens of Lincolnshire; nor 
yet on this, that the true poet has a generous, loving heart, and the 
generous, loving heart grows fond of the persons and things around 
and loves to speak of them. But the special circumstances of Ireland 
and of the Catholic Church, and in particular, of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland, are such that no soul with real poetry in it could believe 
in Ireland and in Ireland’s faith without making profession of both 
faiths in song; for of the true poet it is peculiarly true that from the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaks. 

Mr. de Vere assuredly cannot be reproached with reticence on this 
score. On the contrary, his exclusive devotion to themes connected 
with the Catholic Faith or with the history of his country has been 
made the subject of reproof by many a critic. Let us summon as a 
witness the Sa/urday Review, which bears as date the very day on 
which we write these words—but sixteen years ago—September iath, 
1861: ““Mr. Aubrey de Vere,” it says, “has cultivated with credit- 
able and profitable care a genuine poetical faculty. His verses are 
skilfully constructed, his language is polished and accurate, and he 
has always a definite meaning. But—’ and the rest of the article is 
an emphatic protest against the piety and patrictism which inspire 
the choice and treatment of the poet’s themes, regretting that “so 
much taste and ability should be wasted on uncongenial controversy.” 
é National creeds,” the writer goes on to say, ““and undisputed and 
universal traditions form part of the proper materials of poetry.” 
And is not Catholicity the national creed of Ireland? But of course 
alien hearts, unless specially generous, cannot warm to the lays which 
embody the aspirations and traditions of a Faith and a Country which 
are not theirs. More shame on those who for want of heart, and more 
pity for those who for want of culture, are insensible to the pathetic 
beauties of the story and the scenery of the land in which they live, 
and to the glories of the Faith for which they pretend they would be 
glad and proud to die. 

‘¢ Inisfail” has in its plan the charm of novelty. Itis a noble effort 
to represent the characteristic history of a nation in a series of songs 
and ballads such as might have been sung by those who lived among 
the events recorded. In each of the three divisions of this “ Lyrical 
Chronicle of Ireland” are poems also referring back to earlier periods 
of Irish history; but all the parts are modulated and interwoven with 
the consummate patience of a loving skill which would need in the 
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studious reader somewhat of a like skill and love to appreciate duly. 
The spirit in which Mr. de Vere approaches his great theme may be 
gathered from these last words of his Introduction to Inisfail — 


“Tt has been said that Irish History abounds in touching and dramatic details, 
but that it is essentially fragmentary. eligion imparts completeness to it. When 
Religion threw off the bonds of centuries, a deliverance precious to all who si 
respect freedom of thought and freedom of conscience, Irish History entered on its 
consummation, and justice won the most remarkable of her triumphs in modern 
times. Had it been otherwise, Irish History would have been no theme for song. 
Most unfit for poetry, however pathetic it may be, is any subject the substance of 
which is but violence and wrong, and the resultant of which is despondency. Under 
the tumults with which poetry deals there is ever an inner voice of peace. Memory 
—mourful and faithful—has been called by some the great Inspirer of P e 
“There is a Hope, the sister oí devout Memory, which is its inspirer no less $S 
Hope may stand on a tombstone ; but her eyes are fixed on heaven ; and if her Song 
begins in dirges it ends in hymns.” 


Here is one of these hymns that it ends with :— 


‘Who is she that stands triumphant 
Rock in strength upon the Rock, 
Like some city crown’d with turrets 
Braving storm and earthquake shock ? 
Who is she her arms extending; 
Blessing thus a world restored ; 
All the anthems of creation 
Lifting to creation’s Lord ? 
Hers the Kingdom, hers the Sceptre! 
Fall, ye nations, at her feet ! 
Hers that Truth whose fruit is freedom ; 
Light her yoke ; her burden sweet. 


“ As the moon its splendour borrows 
From a sun unseen all night, 
So from Christ the Sun of Justice 
Draws his Church her sacred light. 
Touched by his her hands have healing, 
Bread of Life, absolving Key: 
Ohrist Incarnate is her Bridegroom ; 
The Spirit hers ; his Temple she. 
Hers the Kingdom, hers the Sceptre! 
Fall, ye nations, at her feet! 
Hers that Truth whose fruit is freedom; 
Light her yoke; her burden sweet! 


‘¢ Empires rise and sink like billows, 
anish and are seen no more; 
Glorious as the star of morning 
She o’erlooks their wild uproar : 
Hers the Household all-embracing, 
Hers the Vine that shadows earth ; 
Blest thy children, mighty Mother! 
Safe the stranger at thy hearth. 
Hers the Kingdom, hers the Sceptre! 
Fall, ye nations, at her feet! 
Hers that Truth whose fruit is freedom; 
Light her yoke; her burden sweet. 
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Like her Bridegroom, heavenly, human, 
Crown'd and militant in one, 
Chanting Nature’s great Assumption 
And the Abasement of the Son, 
Her magnificats, her dirges 
. Harmonise the jarring years; 
Hands that fling to heaven the censer 
‘Wipe away the orphan’s tears. 
ers the Kingdom, hers the Sceptre! 
Fall, ye nations, at her feet! 
Hers that Trath whose fruit is freedom; 
Light her yoke; her burden sweet !” 


And here is an “‘ Evening Melody” which, we must confess, seems 
somewhat out of place even in the gentler and more hopeful strains 
of Part ITE. of ‘‘Inisfail,” unless it be intended, by the description of an 
evening radiant and calm, such as comes after many a stormy day, 
to illustrate the gradual transfiguration of Ireland, after all her sor- 
rows, through the blessed influences of religious Faith and Hope:— 


“O that the pines which crown yon steep 
Their fires might ne’er surrender ! 
O that yon fervid knoll might keep, 
ile lasts the world, its splendour ! 


“Pale poplars on the breeze that lean, 
And in the sunset shiver, 
O that your golden stems might screen 
For aye yon glassy river! 


“ That yon white bird on homeward wing 
Soft-sliding without motion, ' 
And now in blue air vanishing 
Like snow-flake lost in ocean, 


‘Beyond our sight might never flee, 
et forward still be flying; 
And all the dying day might be 
Immortal in its dying ! 


“ Pellucid thus in saintly trance, 
Thus mute in expectation, 
What waits the earth? Deliverance ? 
Ah no! Transfiguration! 


“ She dreams of that “New Earth’ divine, 
Conceived of seed immortal; 
She sings ‘ Not mine the holier shrine, 
Yet mine the steps and portal!’” 


An interesting light is thrown on these melodious stanzas by a 
passage which occurs in “ Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge.” 
“I have often spoken of you to Mr. de Vere” (she writes from Eton 
on September 8th, 1845), ““and yesterday I told him that the views 
which he was setting forth in regard to the future world, the glorified 
body, and the new heavens and earth, were in spirit and to a great 
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degree in form extremely similar to those I had heard you express 
and warmly enlarge upon. Mr. de Vere cannot bear to part with our 
human body altogether, nor with this beautiful earth with its glorious 
canopy. He wants to keep these things, but to have them unimagin- 
ably raised and purified and glorified. Jthink that s‘Aey must go, 
but that all the loveliness and majesty and exquisiteness are to be 
unimaginably extracted and enshrined in a new unimaginable form 
in another and to us now inconceivable state of existence. He said 
(so like you), ‘But I want ‘his Earth to have a fair trial, to have it 
show what it can be at the best, in the highest perfection of which it 
is capable, which never has been yet manifested.’” 

The same view which is here attributed to Mr. de Vere finds ex- 
pression elsewhere in the most subdued passage of that magnificent 
**Ode on the Ascent of the Alps” which thrills us through anew with 
something of the glory and ecstasy that we have felt in climbing 
Irish mountains which would hardly seem to be tiny hills at the foot 
of Mont Blanc :— 

é Lift up not only hand and eye, 

- Lift up, O Man, thy heart on high: 
Or downward gaze once more ; and see 
How spiritual dust can be! 
Then far into the Future dive, 
And ask if there indeed survive, 
When fade the worlds, no primal shapes 
Of disembodied hills and capes, 
Types meet to shadow Godhead forth ; 
Dread antitypes of shapes on earth? 
O Earth ! thou shalt not wholly die, 
Of some ‘new Earth’ the chrysalis 

Predestined from Eternity, 
ont: ety seen through this; 

W. im gio we 
Perchance shall oft remember thee, 
And trace through it thine ancient frame 
Distinct, like flame espied through flame, 
Or like our earliest friends, above 
Not lost, though merged in heavenlier love— 
How changed, yet still the same !” 


In a lending library copy of the somewhat disappointing volumes 
from which we have just quoted the prose opinions of our poet, we 
were amused lately with sundry comments, pencilled in the margins 
by a feminine hand, all betraying the writer’s sympathy with the least 
Catholic of the sentiments expressed by this not unworthy daughter 
of the great S.T.C. But we forgave the bigotry of the fair annotator 
when we read her query, “Is this Aubrey de Vere 2” written beneath 
a passage (Vol. II., p. 384) to which the editor prefixes no proper 
name, but calls it merely the ‘‘Character of a Friend.” Mrs. Coleridge 
thus writes, in 1850, to Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia :— 

é“ I have lived among poets a great deal, and have known greater 
poets than he is” (she had known Wordsworth and her own father), 
"but a more en/ire poet, one more a poet in his whole mind and tem- 
perament, I never knew or met with. He is most amiable, uniting a 
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feminine gentleness and compassionateness with the most perfect 
manliness, both negative and positive. He is all simplicity, yet 
graceful and so gracious; sportive and jestful, yet with a depth of 
seriousness in his nature ever present. Itis rather the habit of his 
mind to idealise ad bditum; but this, if a defect, is the defect of a 
large and beautiful jntellect, His mind is like his face, which seems 
to be all eye and forehead ; not that it is disproportioned in size, but 
that the eyes and forehead alone fix the attention and seem to consti- 
tute the face.” - 

The reader of Sara Coleridge’s correspondence and the student of 
Mr. de Vere’s poems will be disposed to reply in the affirmative to 
that marginal query wherewith our unknown scribbler aforesaid violated 
the rules of the lending library. 

Although our one or two samples of “‘ Inisfail” have been taken 
from its least characteristic portions, we must now pass on from it, 
in the hope that this difficult exercise of self-denial may in part save 
us from the charge of peppering our pages inordinately with inverted 
commas. If we were to cull one poem from each of the three parts, 
our choice might fall respectively on ‘‘the Bard Ethell,” “the Battle 
of Benburb,” and “All Hallows ;” and it is significant that these are 
among the longest in each division Many critics have implied that 
Mr, de Vere’s poetic talent did not reach its best till he addressed 
himself to the wider and more sustained themes of his recent dramas; 
and before that “the Bard Ethel,” which we have just named, and 
the ‘Legends of St. Patrick,” seem to us to be more successful in 
their kind and degree than the too literary and allusive poems in 
which a story that might be rolled out into a simple ballad is com- 
pressed into two or three stanzas. So, also, out of his miscellaneous 
poems we trust that Mr. de Vere’s own choice would fall, like ours, 
on the “ Autumnal Ode,” the “ Lines near Shelley’s House at Lerici,” 
the ‘Ode to the Daffodil,” and the twin Odes on the Ascent of the 
Apennines and of the Alps—two eloquent bursts of spiritual and physi- 
cal exultation, breathing the purest air of mountain summits. Doubt- 
less it is not without design that in the arrangement of the final 

edition of his works Mr. de Vere winds up the last volume of his 
“ Poems Meditative and Lyrical” with the first of these poems of our 
predilection. The lessons preached by this autumnal season upon 
which we are entering—after too little preparation on the part of 
summer—have never been inculcated in a loftier strain of thought 
Or in richer or more chastened diction than in Mr. de Vere’s 
“ Autumnal Ode.” . 

Here we must end our notice which has done little more than 
name among the works oí this great Irish and Catholic poet those 
which have most impressed our hearts and minds. We have not dwelt 
on that volume which, if we were confined to a single volume, we 
should, perhaps, select as containing Mr. de Vere's .best—the 
“ Legends of St. Patrick,” with their pleasant alternation of rhymed 
and blank verse, the latter measure not having been often employed 
by him before except in ‘‘ The Sisters,” a pathetic tale which strangely 
seems to have no place assigned to it in the author’s last arrangements. 
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Many will wonder that saints not found in these pages were not 
chosen for this honour in preference to some who have here their 
leaflets. In using them, as originally designed, for distribution 
among the members of religious communities, pious associa- 
tions, convent-schools, &c.—for which purpose they may still be pro- 
cured in convenient fourpenny packets, each packet containing the 
saints of one month—it would be a pleasant, pious, and profitable 
exercise to supply, in manuscript, on a similar plan sketches of such 
saints as may be missed with most regret from the monthly lists in 
the various communities which use this device for honouring God in 
his saints. As Father Bowden suggests, persons who are unable to 
take part in any such monthly distribution of the single leaves, 
may practice the devotion by opening the book at random at the 
proper month, and taking as their patron for the month the saint on 
whose page they alight. But better, perhaps, and even easier to 
follow these Miniature Lives day by day. | 

Besides the calendar of the months which precedes each volume, 
the last volume very properly ends with an alphabetical index oí 
saints’ names, and another index of subjects, referring,to the pages ia 
which their special virtues and other pious subjects are discussed. 


III. Zhe Winner Recorded. (Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1897.) 


Poking fun at any particularly silly book which crosses our path isa 
luxury from which we think it our duty to refrain, when the book ir 
question is merely silly. This self-denial is sometimes difficult. 


IV. The Alexandra Gift Book. (London: Clarke & Co.) 


No date of publication is given on the title-page of this work, but 
we know it is not recent enough forcriticism. We mention it simply 
for the purpose of transferring to our pages the only two pieces o: 
which we envy it the possession, and to which, also, we have the 
shadow of a claim which shall be indicated further on. The first of 


these is called “ A Blind Girl’s Song,” though there is not very mucs 
of the “ blind girl ” in it. 


“ Breeze that blows from the seaward, 
Where the strong wave breaks and dies, 
Bringing a kiss of sunshine 
To lay on my darkened eyes; 
My heart doth make thee question, 
And longs for thy low replies. 


é“ Where are the cloudlets drifting 
Over the woodland below ? 
Which way hover the sunbeams - 
Wavering to and fro, 
Under the nut-tree branches, 
In where the violets grow? 


“ Kinow'st thou a tall white bracken, 
Under an oak-tree it grew, 
A lazy, nodding dreamer 
That drowsed thelong day through, 
Charmed by the voice of water 
And the sky’s delicious blue ? 
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takes away his reader’s appetite for the story itself. Our object at 
present being different, we must leave Iza to tell her own story, which 
will be all the more interesting from its connection with that Russia 
which holds so prominent a place at this moment on the stage of the 
world, though not precisely the place that she, six months ago, ex- 
pected to occupy before the reaping of the harvest. This book, how- 
ever, has nothing to say about the Schipka Pass or Bulgarian atrocities. 
It was written and published before the war, and this elegantly printed 
volume is the second edition of it. 

As a work of art, it deserves high praise. There is a great variety 
of well-defined character and of well-managed incident. The liveli- 
ness of the style and the generous spirit which animates the book 
will be readily conjectured by any one familiar with the author's name 
or names; and those names, especially the true one, have happily grown 
very familiar to our readers during the past year. The last page of our 
last year’s volume announced the first work on whose title-page Miss 
O’Meara placed her most Irish of names—that “Life of Frederic 
Ozanam,” which has been greeted with generous appreciation by the 
English press, down to the Sa/urday Review of a fortnight ago—and 
on the first page of our present volume she began under the same 
name to tell the story of “ Robin Redbreast’s Victory.” ‘‘Iza” is, per- 
haps, the most finished of her writings. Any Catholic lending library 
that is increasing its store in this department will be safe in letting 
its choice fall upon “ Iza’s Story.” 


. H. Miniature Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the Fear. Edited 


by HENRY SEBASTIAN BOWDEN, of the Oratory. (London: Burns 
& Oates. 1877.) 


THESE two beautiful little tomes contain ‘miniature lives” of some 
three hundred and sixty of the saints, one leaf for each. The face 
of each leaf contains an outline of the life of the saint to whom that 
leaf is dedicated—in which outline (says the Editor) great care has 
been taken to ensure historical accuracy—while the reverse of the 
leaf bears as its title a virtue characteristic of the saint, and comprises 
an exhortation, a maxim of the saint or of some spiritual writer, an 
anecdote to illustrate the virtue chosen as the saint’s special charac- 
teristic, and then a text from Holy Scripture. Scanty as are the 
dimensions within which the plan of the work confines each of these 
lives, many very distinguished writers have combined in producing 
them. The Editor, at the conclusion of his preface, gives his thanks, 
amongst others, to Dr. Newman and Cardinal Manning, Father 
Bridgett, the Redemptorist; FF. Porter and Goldie, S.J.; Mr. Ro- 
bert Ornsby, and Sister Frances Raphael, O.S.D.—this last name 
being, as the “American Catholic Quarterly” informs us, the religious 
title of Miss Draine, Prioress of Stone, in Staffordshire, to whom we 
owe “ Christian Schools and Scholars,” “ Songs in the Night,” and 
much more that is excellent. 

As the number of saints, even of those who are the objects of special 
devotion among the faithful, far exceeds the number of days in the 
year, these two small volumes can, of course, only contain a selection. 
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ordeal which he himself has gone through, consolation and enlighiz 
ment which they might seek in vain in any of the more elabor 
-works of controversy written of late years by so many of the lean. 
and devoted men who, at the cheap cost often of the sacrifice: 
nearly every earthly good, have embraced the Catholic faith. 


VI. Zhe Child’s Book of the Passion. By JOSEPHINE M. Macatir 
(Dublin: Charles Eason, Middle Abbey-street. 1877.) 


Tuis little book contains instructions on the Passion of our Di: 
Redeemer, prayers for the Way of the Cross, the Seven Dolours, a 
other devotions of a kindred nature, all treated with a view to yor 
ful readers, not, however, in being written in a goody childish fashi: 
but in being clear, plain, pointed, and dwelling on the subjects r= 
likely to strike the young. The manner in which the book is brow: 
out by the publisher makes it very convenient for the uses for ¥:- 
it is intended. 


VII. Maxims and Sayings of the Rev. F. W. Faber, D. D., Priest of: 
London Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Arranged for Every Day int: 
Year by a Religious of the Congregation of the Adorers oft: 
Most Precious Blood. (London: Williams and Butland, 13 Dé 
street. 1877.) 


It was a kind and happy thought of this good nun to share with: 
of us her collection of E ather Faber’s best sayings, gathered from! 
writings so many and so various. A great deal of taste and care li 
been displayed in compiling and publishing this exquisite fos 
even to the elastic band which holds together the leaves that are = 
to gape a little with being so often opened. As many editions 
likely to be required, we may suggest two slight technical improc 
ments, or at least two changes which we think would be improt 
ments. How did the printing-office supply such an extravage 
number of inverted commas? The appearance of the pages wo 
be improved by the abolition of these most unnecessary marks ¢ 

uotation which precede and follow each little sentence. Second! 
the compiler ought not to have been so literally accurate in gint 
Father Faber’s words, as to put within brackets the nouns whid 
some of his pronouns stand for. For instance, under the date (' 
April 26, we read that “all His [God's] own material creation | 
worthless to Him in comparison with one peasant’s heart, or with os 
child’s first serious prayer.” It would have been better to har 
introduced God's name without this parenthesis, as if this senten® 
stood alone, as it stands alone here. 

It was a good thought, too, to mention in a note, under June +, 
that Father Faber was born on the 28th of June, 1814; and, fartht 
on, that Father Faber died at the age of 49, on Saturday, within tit 
Octave of the Feast of Our Lady of Seven Dolours, September 26th 
1863. The sayings appropriated to those two dates have a touchisf 
personal significance. Let us cull from these pages a page of 

inged Words. The longest of them will be recognised as havsf 
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been turned very skilfully into the form of a sonnet by Sister Mary 
Stanislaus in a recent number of this magazine. 

We must not omit to thank the compiler for giving carefully the. 
page of each volume from which these thoughts are taken, and men- 
tioning in the beginning, after her Introduction, the dates of each of 
the editions which she made use of in this charming and edifying 
compilation. 


VIII. Zndustrial Arf. No.1, July, 1877. (London: Hardwicke & 
Bogue.) 

A rgw words of welcome which we addressed to this new beginner 
at the time of its first appearance were, by accident, overlooked. 
Though already more than half a century of months separates us from 
our own First Number, we are still young enough to sympathise with 
every No. 1, and to be disposed to greet it with Ad mulfos annos, 
The present candidate for public favour is intended to be “a month] 
review of technical and scientific education at home and abroad.” Yi 
contains a good deal that will interest those who are not concerned in 
its special subjects, and much more that will interest and instruct those 
who are. The Firm under whose auspices it appears are the pub- 
lishers also of the Popular Sctence Review, and many handbooks for 
Naturalists, and they have special resources for bringing out effec- 
tively an illustrated periodical like Industrial Art. 


WINGED WORDS.* 
XX. 


1. Every moment of time may be made to bear the burden of 
something which is eternal. 

2. Truth is not ours to bate and pare down. Truth is God's ; it 
has God’s majesty inherent within it, and it will convert the souls of 
men, even when it seems rudest and most repelling. 

3. We must strain our ears to catch the divine inspirations, or 
they will sound only like an inarticulate murmur, when they are not 
inaudible altogether. 

4. A sad cloud of misgivings must hang over the memory of him 
whom Jesus invited to follow Him, and who turned away. Is he 
looking now in heaven upon that Face from whose mild beauty he so 
sadly turned away on earth ? 

5. How much more God is longing to give us at our prayers, 
if only our prayers would ask for more, and would ask it more boldly, 
more hungrily, and more believingly. 


* These are all taken from the ‘‘ Maxims and Sayings of F W. Faber,” which 
‘we notice elsewhere among “New Books,” 
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6. There are many things which it is hard to face in death; fir. 
are few harder to face than neglected prayer. 

7. God, while blessing the earth with its beautiful and prec 
things, wants only for Himself the spirits of angels and the he- 
of men. 

8. God loves to come to lonely hearts which other loves do | 
fill. This is why bereaved hearts, outraged hearts, hearts misunt- 
stood, hearts that have broken with kith and kin, and native pi: 
and the grave of father and mother, are the hearts of his predilec:: 

g. If we would but let each day’s grace lead us whither it + ' 
with its gentle step, its kind allurement, and its easy sacrifice | 
what a sweetly incredible nearness to the world of saints should-' 
not find ourselves before many years were gone ! 

10. Nothing is small to a God who is so great. It is this thocr 
which renders so vast a majesty not tolerable only, but so swe 
intimate and so intensely dear. 

11. A man who lets himself have too many things to do is a!ls-: 
a foolish man, if he is not a guilty one. 

12. There are no disappointments to those whose wills are bu: 
in the Will of God. 

13. The best part of a man’s treasure of merits are the thing: : 
has left unsaid. 

14. The more humble we are, the more kindly we shall talk; : 
more kindly we talk, the more humble we shall grow. 

15. One of the greatest surprises at our judgment will be the s:: 
of what we might have done for God, and have not done. 

16. The ill doing of a good thing is a very great evil. 

17. If you are young and look onward to the opening trials of | 
if you desire to find yourself strong in God’s grace, and established: 
holiness, you must be'sure of prayer ; if you are middle-aged and ne:: 
holy as you feel you should be, and look on to old age and its pecu: 
difficulties, you must be sure of prayer; if you are old and look oz: 
‘death and all that follows, be sure of prayer. Let us all look op: 
the bright heaven above us. Are you to be there? Is it to be yr 
everlasting home? Be sure of prayer. 

18. Holiness is a very spacious thing, and God always fills in : 
hearts all the room which is left Him there. 

19. God is what He is, and we cannot change Him by any wie! 
of ours. 

20. A heart without sorrow is like a world without a revelatio 
It has nothing but a twilight of God about it. 

aí. Who ever did anything well which he had not feared to do: 
What is there upon earth that is worth doing which is not wort 
fearing also ? 
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PORT PHILLIP. 
(A Preliminary Chapter in the Political History of Victoria. 


BY SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 


Part II. 


But another and a greater change was at hand. New South Wales, 
originally ruled by a Governor with absolute power, temporal only by 
a right of appeal to the Colonial Office, twelve thousand miles away, 
had long claimed from the Imperial Parliament some form of self- 
government ; and in 1843, a Legislative Council was created consist- 
ing of twenty-four members, two-thirds elected by the colonists, one- 
third nominated by the Crown. The Port Philip district had six 
members assigned to it; a boon of which it could take little effectual 
advantage, for the men upon whom it might best rely could not 
abandon their shops or stations to live in a distant city only reached 
by a voyage averaging a fortnight. The representation was valued 
chiefly as a still more authoritative organ for demanding separation, 
upon which their minds were now firmly fixed. In the second session 
of the new Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Lang,* who had been elected for 
the Port Phillip district, though a resident in Sydney, moved the 
Assembly for an address to the Queen praying that Port Phillip might 
be erected into a separate colony. The motion was supported by the 
representatives of the district, but opposed by all the members for 
New South Wales, with a single exception, but a memorable one— 
that of Robert Lowe, who is now employing his great powers upon a 
more conspicuous stage. The utter failure of the motion induced the 
Separatists to carry their complaint to a higher authority. They me- 
morialised the Home Government, setting forth the grievances to 
which they were subject, and the remedy they sought. The applica- 
tion was answered with unexpected promptitude. The late Earl of 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, who, when a young man, had seen some- 
thing of colonies, administered the Colonial Office at this time, and 
frankly recognised the force of their claims; but in order to proceed 
upon safe grounds, he directed the Executive Council of Sydney to 
take evidence on the question. The Executive Council, consisting of 
Government officers looking to the Colonial Office rather than to the 


e Dr. Lang had been elected in preference to Mr. Edward Curr, the Father of the 
Separation movement, mairly, it is said, by appealing to national and sectarian feel- 
ing, Mr. Ourr being an Englishman and a Roman Catholic; Dr. Lang, a Scotchman 
and a Presbyterian Minister, Dr. Lang has been, in my opinion, an extremely useful 
as well as a remarkably able public man; but it seems to have been always impos- 
sible to reckon upon the moment when he would start aside from the common path 
on an impulse of this sort. I had the satisfaction, a generation after separation, to 
induce the Parliament of Victoria to recognise his services in that transaction by a 
grant of £ 1,000. 
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colonists for favour, entered on the inquiry without any predetermina- 
tion to render it abortive. After hearing all the evidence tendered to 
them, they closed their investigation, with a report in favour of Sepa- 
ration. But by the time the report reached England, Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was broken up on the Corn Law question, Mr. Gladstone 
sat in the seat of Lord Stanley, and the work was in some measure to 
begin over again; the fluctuation of Government in England proving 
at all times a fruitful source of trouble and delay tothe colonies. The 
leaders of the movement, however, did not slacken their exertions. 
The press kept the subject constantly before the community, meetings 
were held, funds subscribed, and an agent despatched to England to 
‘‘flap” the Colonial Office on their claims. New wrongs were in- 
stanced to increase the public ardour; money had either been refused 
for necessary works by the Legislative Assembly in New South Wales, or | 
voted and then treacherously diverted to some Sydney project. <Afew | 
lighthouses, wharves, jetties, and custom-house offices for the essential 
purpose of trade, a couple of gaols, some police offices, and a court- 
house for the administration of justice, a lunatic asylum, a post-office, 
and two small bridges constituted the entire public works which had 
been executed in the Port Phillip district. These were merely the 
necessary equipments of the Executive; the agencies for collecting 
its revenue and upholding its authority; not undertakings primarilr 
designed for the public convenience. A little later a bridge was 
commenced over the Yarra at Melbourne, the only considerable bridge 
erected in a country larger than England; whilea quarter of a million 
of contributions to their Land Fund had been sunk in Sydney in- 
provements. At length, in the summer of 1848, when Europe was 
electric with revolutionary passions and the hope of marvellous events, 
a peaceful coup d'ef/af, but effective in its way, was struck on the small 
stage of the aspiring little settlement. At the nomination of the Port 
Phillip members to serve in the Sydney Legislature which happened 
at this time, not one candidate appeared. Mr. Leslie Foster,* who 
afterwards took a notable share in colonial affairs, had in the first in- 
stance been a candidate, but at the last moment was induced to retire. 
Nothing, it was conceived, would so effectually realise to the Colonial 
Office the distrust and contempt entertained by the colonists for the 
existing system as an abstention like this by an entire community: 
and it would have the additional advantage of compelling a more 
respectful attention to their demands in the New South Wales Legis- 
lature, as that body could not proceed legally to business in their 
absence. The local authorities were alternately in a panic and a rage: 
and exercised all their skill to defeat the popular device. A few days 
later, at the nomination for the borough of Melbourne, which was 
separately represented, Mr. Foster reappeared as a candidate. He 

was duly proposed and seconded, and as a single vote would suffice 
to elect him, the ingenious strategy seemed for a moment to be de- 

feated. The colonists, however, had not exhausted their resources. 

It was moved by Mr. Thomas M‘Combie, and seconded by Dr. Greaves 


* Now Mr. Foster Fitzgerald. 
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(to whom we may safely attribute the device), that the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey, then Secretary for the Colonies (for there had been another 
change), was a fit and proper person to represent the borough. A 
poll was taken, and the noble Earl was elected by a triumphant 
majority over his local competitor. Mr. Latrobe, the Superintendent, 
and official persons in general were much scandalised at this profane 
use of the name of a Peer and a Cabinet Minister; for in those days 
the official uniform in colonies usually covered a temper and demean- 
our closely akin to those which flourish under plush—grand and 
haughty to the ordinary world, but deferential and submissive to its 
proper master. Such a people, they said, were manifestly unfit for 
self-government; which is scarcely, I think, the reflection it will sug- 
gest to acandid reader. The Secretary of State, however, took the 
matter, like a man of the world, in good part: and it was doubtless 
this stroke which awoke him thoroughly to the conviction which he 
soon afterwards expressed, that Port Phillip representation had be- 
come an unreal and illusory, not a substantial, enjoyment of represen- 
tative institutions. * I 

But 1849 arrived, and the hope held out by Lord Stanley five years 
before was still far from accomplishment; and in the life of a growing 
settlement five years is a huge span. It was confidently stated, in- 
deed, in letters from London, that the Colonial Office had at length 
made up its mind to assent; but the colonists had been taught by 
experience that there were many slips between the promises of that 
department and its performances. Suspicion and anxiety grew intense, 
when it was accidentally discovered, by the publication of papers sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Parliament, that the Superintendent had been 
sending home confidential despatches to the Colonial Secretary, 
assuring him that any form of constitution which substituted a cham- 
ber elected by the people for such a nominee Council of Advice 
presided over by the Governor as had formerly existed in New South 
Wales, would be ‘‘ill suited to the real state of the settlement, and 
would render the administration of its government a task of extreme 
difficulty and responsibility.” A community thwarted in its dearest 
purpose is not often forbearing or even just; and the comments of 
the press on the Superintendent’s confidential despatches were fero- 
cious enough not to be pleasant reading even at this distance of 
time. 

But though the Act erecting a new colony was not forthcoming, 
the colonists learned that the Colonial Office meditated transmitting 
them a gift for which they had not asked. A ship freighted with 
ticket-of-leave men was despatched to Port Phillip, on the pretence 
that New South Wales had invited convicts, and Port Phillip was still 
undeniably a district of New South Wales. From the foundation of 


*The Sydney Legislature could not be constituted without the Port Phillip 
members, and the Governor ventured on the step of ordering a new election to be 
held for the Port Phillip district at Geelong (which cherished an angry rivalry with 
Melbourne), and though the Separatists set up Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel, local men (of considerably less 
distinction) were chosen by the Geelongese. 
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the colony there had been a general understanding among the settlers 
to keep it free from convictism. For the two or three unsettled years 
before the arrival of a Superintendent, some persons had applied for 
assigned servants, according to the practice of the time. But from 
the period when the new community became organised, it seems to 
have steadily determined upon two things: toclaim self-government, 
and to shut out the felonry of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1845,a 
cargo of convicts from England arrived in the bay, but the news 
created such a storm of wrath in Melbourne that they were ordered 
by the Superintendent to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, where more 
than forty years before Governor Collins had carried their prede- 
cessors. And now, in 1849, when the desire of self-government was 
about to be gratified, the renewal of the attempt wounded their pride 
as much as it alarmed their fears. A meeting was held, organised by 
Mr. Edward Wilson, whose name is inseparably connected with the 
resistance to this social pollution till its complete triumph; and where 
Mr. Fawkner and Mr. O’Shanassy, Mr. Heales, and Mr. J. S. John- 
stone, all of whom were destined to take a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the colony, were spokesmen of the popular determination 
that the convicts should not be received. The magistrates of the 
city and district met soon afterwards, and endorsed the popular 
decision. By a fortunate coincidence, the Governor of New South 
Wales, Sir Charles Fitzroy, was on a visit to Melbourne at the mo- 
ment ; able to witness the excitement, and hear the personal remon- 
strance of the colonists. So effectually did they use this opportunity 
that Sir Charles, a ci-devant dandy, aiming only to keep things quiet, 
speedily promised that no convicts should be permitted to land in Port 
Phillip till the feelings of the community were made known in Down- 
ing-street. The colonists on their side had already arrived at the 
determination that no convicts should be intruded upon their wives 
and children, whatever might be the response of the distant oracle. 
The prison-ship, however, the ‘‘ Randolph,” in due time reached 
Hobson's Bay,* and the captain, refusing to be bound by the conces- 
sion of the Governor, insisted on his right to land his passengers; 
inasmuch as if he failed to do so he would imperil his insurance. 
Another public meeting was immediately called, at which Dr. Greaves, 
Mr. Colin Campbell, Mr. Lachlan Mackinnon, Mr. M‘Combie, and 
Mr. Langlands, all representative men in a certain sense, renewed the 
protest of the colony. They declared that England had no constitu- 
tional right to tax the colonists for imperial purposes by requiring 
them to maintain a portion of her criminals; that the introduction of 
felons would discredit the fair name Port Phillip had begun to acquire 
in England, and deter the most eligible class of emigrants from coming 
out, and finally, “that they had never received convicts, and were 
prepared to undergo any extremity rather than submit to do so.” It 
was determined that the prisoners should not be permitted to land. 
This intrepid resolution, like all daring action, was originally the 
work of a few, but it suited the temper of the people, and was adopted 


* The ‘ Randolph” arrived in the Bay on August oth, 1849. 
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swith as near an approach to unanimity as can ever be attained in com- 
munities where individual opinion is free. ‘‘ The convicts must not 
land,” became the popular watchword. The Governor was in those 
days an absolute sovereign ; wanting, however, the instrument with- 
out which absolute government is only a constitutional fiction. Having 
as little the temper as the resources necessary to play the part of a 
tyrant, he adhered to his promise, and the captain at last yielded to 
his peremptory orders, and set sail for Sydney. Thus for the second 
time in half-a-dozen years the colonists successfully protected them- 
selves against the mischievous errors of the Colonial Office. But the 
flame was too violent to subside with a temporary success. It spread 
to Sydney, where the convicts were also refused admission, though 
the Imperial Government were able to plead a certain amount of local 
sanction for sending them there; finally it spread to Van Diemen’s 
Land, then still a penal settlement, but where the younger colonists 
were determined to deliver .it from this reproach. Popular meetings 
and munificent contributions in all the colonies marked the depth of 
the public feeling, which finally resulted in an Intercolonial League, 
with its headquarters in Van Diemen’s Land, to secure the complete 
abolition of transportation to the Australian colonies. Though con- 
victs had never been received in Port Phillip or South Australia, the 
colonies had a common interest in bringing the system to an end, as 
every prisoner who escaped from Van Diemen’s Land loved to make 
a grand tour of the colonies for his amusement and profit. Mr West, 
an Independent minister, and a man of vigour and culture, became 
president of the League, and was its chief motive power, and did not 
relax his work till the end in view was accomplished. The movement 
was conducted throughout within the limits of the law which regulates 
public order, even as that law is interpreted in Crown colonies, but 
the younger men were impatient of repeated disappointments, and the 
daring spirit which emptied the tax tea into the waters of Boston 
harbour might have been easily awakened by any arbitrary stroke of 
authority. The Imperial Government, however, though tardy in 
their decision, being much embarrassed with the difficulty of dispos- 
ing of their criminals, gradually yielded all that was demanded of 
them. 

Meantime, the Port Phillip question was at length making decisive 
progress in England. A committee of the Privy Council, to whom 
the subject had been referred by Earl Grey, reported in favour of 
erecting the district into a separate colony, and suggested that the 
name of Victoria might be conferred upon it; and an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament gave effect to both these recommendations. In 
the opening of the Australian summer, November 11th, in the year 
1850, the news of these events reached the new colony. The joy of 
the people passed all bounds. There were public rejoicings for four 
days; processions, sports, bonfires, illuminations, public and private 
feasts could scarcely exhaust their enthusiasm ; and to the present 
time every recurring anniversary is celebrated as a public holiday 
under the title of Separation Day. When the delirium had abated 
little there were not wanting grounds of apprehension and cavil 
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the new statute. The Imperlal Parliament, feeling ill qualified to dea! 
with minute details demanding local knowledge, had empowered the 
New South Wales Legislature to fix the franchise and distribute the 
representation of the new colony at its discretion. But the New 
South Wales Legislature were precisely the persons whom of all others 
the new colonists most feared and distrusted. From the date of 
Mitchell’s discovery, Sydney merchants and bankers had taken pos- 
session of large tracts of the public lands of Port Phillip, which they 
held as tenants of the Crown, and the town population were jealous 
of their monopoly, and disposed to fear the subserviency of all their 
class on political questions to the representative of the Crown. ‘These 
squatters were supreme in the Sydney Legislature, and it was feared 
they would employ their power to make the representation in the new 
colony partial and unequal. This fear did not prove ill-founded. 
When the Act fixing the representation of Victoria became law, i: 
was found that thirty thousand of the town population got seven mem- 
bers, or one member to every five thousand inhabitants; twenty-one 
thousand of an agricultural population got three members, or one 
member to seven thousand inhabitants; seven districts, chiefly pas- 
toral, with fourteen thousand inhabitants, got seven members, or one 
member to two thousand inhabitants; and a number of purely pas- 
toral districts with five thousand eight hundred inhabitants got three 
members, or one member to nineteen hundred and a fraction. 
Squatters had obtained three times as much political power, relatively 
to their number, as townsmen and farmers. Speaking at a later period 
of this distribution, an adequate judge affirmed that “‘ the rottersest of 
the old English rotten boroughs was respectable compared to the impostur: 
of ‘ representation’ that have been deliberately created in Victoria.””* And 
this legacy from the Sydney Legislature did not prove a light evil in 
the end. 

On the r1th of July, 1851, the Governor-General at Sydney issued 
writs for the first election; on the 15th of the same month, Mr. La- 
trobe was sworn in to the office of Lieutenant-Governor, to which he 
had been elevated ; the principal persons in the public service under- 
went a similar happy metamorphosis, and from being subordinates in 
Melbourne, and outpost of New South Wales, became judges, execu- 
tive councillors, and heads of departments, in a separate State ; and 
the Colony of Victoria was definitely organised. Captain Lonsdale. 
the first police magistrate, who had long acted as secretary to the 
Superintendent, was hoisted to the office of Colonial Secretary : from 
the body of the colonists the Governor was able to select an Auditor- 
General in Mr. Charles Hotson Ebden, one of the first squatters who 
crossed overland from Sydney after the discoveries of Major Mitchell; 
and an Attorney and Solicitor-General in Mr. William Foster Stawell 
and Mr. Redmond Barry, of the local bar. Mr. Hoddle, a surveyor 
who had been relegated to the Port Phillip District many years before 
by the Sydney Government, was named Surveyor-General. These 





* Mr. Chapman, ex Colonial Secretary in Van Diemen’s Land, now a judge in 
New Zealand, writing to Zhe Times. 
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gentlemen had, after a little, to bear the strain of new and unprece- 
dented responsibilities, and were long held accountable for much 
which they could not control as well as some things which they un- 
doubtedly mismanaged. Mr. Chapman, in a pamphlet bearing his 
name,” ventured to declare that the Lieutenant-Governor of Victoria 
found himself surrounded by ‘the very weakest Executive in all the 
colonies.” Mr. Lowe, somewhat later, and when the censure was 
certainly less applicable, assured the House of Commons that the 
Victorian Executive “having been trained in the school of depen- 
dence upon New South Wales, when everything of importance was 
referred to Sydney, were totally unequal to the duties which unfore- 
seen circumstances threw upon them.”t But in the opinion of the 
colonists, the officers selected from their own ranks made a favourable 
contrast in aptitude and ability with the effete veterans of the old 
system ; and it is certain that Mr. Stawell, who, as Attorney-General, 
long continued to direct the public affairs of the colony, was a man 
in many respects singularly well qualified for his office. Of a vigor- 
ous intellect, indefatigable industry, and clear integrity, he only 
wanted more sympathy with the mass of the community, and less of 
that love of victory at all costs, which is the weakness of strong men, 
to be an eminent ruler. At this period, however, he can scarcely be 
regarded as a free agent; he was the adviser of the Governor only as 
far as his advice was sought, and it was still supposed to be the first 
duty of a colonial functionary to satisfy the Colonial Office ; to satisfy 
the colonists came only second, after an immense interval. 

The new colony consisted of a territory the size of England and 
Wales, lying in the most southern, which in this hemisphere means 
the most cool and temperate, region of Australia. It is embraced on 
the south by the Pacific Ocean, which now carries the commerce of 
Europe and Australasia into five seaports—two of them land-locked, 
and among the safest in the world—and on the north by the Murray, 
a great river navigable for nearly a thousand miles. It lies in the 
same latitude as the warmer countries of Southern Europe, possesses 
a climate with all the charms and many of the inconveniences which 
distinguish the climate of Italy and Greece, and produces abundantly 
whatever fruits or cereals are to be found between the Mediterranean 
and the Hebrides. Since Columbus gazed with rapture on the teem- 
ing valleys of Cuba, no man had seen a new country more richly 
endowed with the gifts of nature. 

A great change had taken place in the character and extent of the 
population, their pursuits, and their possessions during the fifteen 
years which had elapsed since the landing of Batman. The four 
white men who constituted that expedition were now represented by 
a population of nearly eighty thousand. It had grown with a rapid, 
steady increase. In 1841, as we have seen, the population had reached 
twelve thousand. In the five years between 1841 and 1846 it nearly 
trebled; in the four years between 1846 and 1851 this great increase 


* Responsible Government for the Australian Colonies. By H. S: Chapman. 
+ Memorandum on Australian Constitutions. 
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again more than doubled. Of these eighty thousand about half re- 
sided in Melbourne and the surrounding district. Official statistics‘ 
estimated the members of the learned professions at that period at 
three hundred and fifty-five, and “ other educated persons”’ at a tho:- 
sand. Among the mercantile and enterprising class there had bee- 
some sudden reverses, owing mainly to over-speculation in land, bz 
there was a sound trade steadily extending, and some conspicuon: 
instances of great prosperity. Building land, which had been per. 
chased at about £40 an allotment of half an acre at the early lan: 
sales, sold in a few favourite positions for / 40 a foot. The house: 
in Melbourne had increased to upwards of four thousand, of whic: 
three thousand were of stone or brick, the remainder “: of all shap-: 
sizes, materials, and colours.” But no mere statistics, and no Eur~ 
pean experience, will realise to a stranger the actual aspect of a ner 
town in a new country. The four thousand houses, which look :: 
trim and regular in a tabular return, were sown in patches over: 
wide-straggling township, where groves of wattles and clumps of r£-- 
trees still reared their sombre foliage. Next to the ambitious stos: 
house of the successful merchant there squatted, perhaps, a woods 
shanty, roofed with zinc or tin, or it might be a tent, or a hut ce: 
structed out of packing cases, or there was a vacant space strewn wv: 
broken bottles, and the tin boxes which carry unwholesome dain: 
from Europe. Right in the middle of the highway stood, perha;: 
the stump of a gigantic gum-tree, lately felled or burned; at te 
perches distant you saw some public establishment at which y= 
needed to transact business, but between you and it ran a natu~ 
watercourse cut by the semi-tropical rain in the porous soil—a rap. 
current if it were full, and if it were empty such a chasm as one ms 
fancy yawned for Curtius in the Roman Forum. Close to the busie 
marts of industry was often a quagmire, upon which a flock of gee 
found recreation; and men plunged through swamps of mud as: 
sludge, or raised clouds of gritty dust, as they tramped through th 
city to their daily industry. It resembled a settlement in the Amer- 
can far west in its external aspect, but with the external aspect th 
resemblance ceased. There was no violence or disorder; no rough: 
or rowdies. No man carried arms, every man knew all those whoa 
he met, as he might know his neighbours in an English country tov: 
Outside the official class there was practical equality, and a man: 
social position depended upon his character and capacity alone. Th: 
dress and habits of the people were simpler than those of a village: 
home, and nobody considered any task menial which was necessart 
to the successful pursuit of his business. Old colonists love to te. 
stories of Mr. Such-a-one carrying home the groceries of his customer 
in a hand-barrow; or Mr. Such-another standing behind his bar 15 


shirt-sleeves and open vest; both having attained to a rank in latter 


times which lends the stories a touch of malice. But this is the 
common history of new settlements. Miles Standish no doubt blact- 


ened his own jack-boots on occasion, and John Arden probably car 


* Archer’s “ Statistical Register.” 
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ried home the dinner of his chief on a skewer; only life was more 
. imdolent on the banks of the Yarra, and less coloured by ceremony 
_ or chequered by action than in military stations. The settler in the 
_ frozen swamps of Canada, or under the biting winds of Massachusetts, 
had to maintain a constant struggle with nature that he might win 
daily bread and shelter, and his labour was liable to be interrupted by 
the savage whoop of the redskin; but the genial air and bountiful 
soil of Australia tend to create a certain generous indolence and :n- 

soucitance, which characterised the population at that time, before 
' gold, the great disturber, came; and to the dwellers in towns the 
native race was not an object of terror so much as of contempt and 
pity. The colonists were indolent, it is said, but not idle; it is cer- 
tain that they established the essential agencies of civilised life with 
commendable promptitude. Churches and schools of the principal 
Christian denominations had been built in Melbourne, and were 
served by aclergy who lived in tolerable peace together. There were 
two or three national societies and the rudiments of a club, but insti- 
tutions for public amusement or culture there were none; and they 
were not greatly missed, for the habits of the people were purely 
domestic. An annual race meeting, indeed, brought out the whole 
population in their holiday attire; and in later times, when rival 
amusements are not wanting, it has still the same attraction. The 
young Australian loves the horse with an attachment that resembles 
the passion of the Arab or the Scythian rather than the tepid good- 
will of the European. 

In the country districts the squatters reigned supreme. There was 
some beginning of a farming class, fifty thousand acres of land were 
under cultivation; but a prodigious expansion had taken place in 
pastoral pursuits. The squatters employed nearly seven thousand 
men rearing stock and saving wool, and their sheep had increased 
to upwards of five millions, accompanied by a proportionate supply 
of horses and horned cattle. The fertile lands discovered by Major 
Mitchell had found masters, and masters who knew their value. A 
friendly critic of the period* paints these pioneers of civilisation a 
little en beau. In a pamphlet, published in London in 1850, he affirms 
that there might be found among them “men retired from their pro- 
fessions, whether clerical, military, naval, legal, or medical; and the 
younger sons of good and even noble families, who preferred seeking 
an active independence to pursuing the lounging life of drones in the 
mother country.” There might also be found among them, however, 
prudent overseers, and even shepherds and stock-riders who had 
managed to buy out their masters; and adventurous farmers and 
artisans who had risen by prudent industry to find an opening in this 
fortunate pursuit. Their precise tenure of the public lands and their 
relations to the Executive were questions which constantly disturbed 
the future annals of the colony. Here we have only to take note of 
the inevitable influence of a class so prosperous in a community so 
limited. Their prosperity, however, had not been without check; 
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there had been serious fluctuations in the value of money and in: 
price of wool; but though individuals suffered, the class had pr:- 
pered. The stock in the colony was valued at three millions an - 


half, of which nearly all was theirs, and the fixed property in f=" 


chased land, houses, and improvements belonging chiefly to o:.- 
classes, was barely worth as much more. 

To estimate this community by its numbers alone would give 
very inadequate gauge of its power and resources. Every fifth mc 


you met had done some successful work. He had made a prosper:. ; 


business, or reclaimed and fenced wild land, or imported valu: - 


stock, or explored new country, or at lowest had built a house a::! 
planted an orchard and vineyard, when orchards and vineyards wer | 


in effect, nurseries for the whole community. Or he had taker . 


part in the successful resistance to the Colonial Office on the con... 
question, or co-operated in the movement for Separation. At 2° 
rate, he had furnished evidence of a certain vigour and decision 
character by crossing two oceans to seek a new home. And the !: 
of the squatter, who in those days lived on his station, and partc:: 
of its cares and toils, and its occasional dangers, was training in - 
sort of rude chivalry—rude enough, in truth, sometimes. Whoes: 
has seen the charming mansions and gardens, and the graceful plar- 
tations and parks which a few of the great flock-owners have create 
in latter years, will not be warranted in assuming that they develope‘ 
by natural progression, from brick or wooden villas and patches “ 
green kitchen garden. In not a few cases they were preceded : 
squalid huts, roofed with bark, and standing in the midst of shamb:- 
or peltries, reeking with foul air, and where fruit, vegetables, and m:: 
were unknown luxuries. And the feats of chivalry were often no mcr 
than unequal encounters with the blackman. But those early settles 
were trained by the nature of their pursuits to frank, fearless lives, 2 
a time when men travelled with no other guide than the firmamer: 
and the landmarks of nature, and no protector but their right hand:. 
Highways and bridges or punts there were none, and houses of ente:- 
tainment in the bush were far apart; but hospitality was univers:. 
and if there were no question of their “rights,” of which they wer 
as jealous as Alabama planters, these big-bearded, sun-burnt met: 
were pleasant hosts and good fellows ; and, for any adequate pubii 
need, would have furnished such soldiers as rode after Stonewall 
Jackson. The settlement had escaped by a singular fortune—not to 
be too much rejoiced over, perhaps—the suffering and periis which 
tried the early colonists of America; but if they were not disciplined 
in war, they had been taught the equivalent virtue of self-help, not 
having been too tenderly fostered, as we have seen, by the Colonial 
Office, or aided in any manner from the resources of the empire. 
Into this peaceful community, free from all gross excesses, not fevered 
by the desire of sudden wealth, reposing, like untroubled water, under 
the genial sky of the South, there was soon to burst a turbulent stream, 
and presently a rancid sewer; and many years passed before the sedi- 
ment disappeared and the waters were again clear and tranquil. 
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HE was a pilgrim on a weary road, 
The path of expiation. All her way 
Lay clear revealed before her, to where glowed 
The distant homelight, a far flickering ray 
Closing the long ascent; the ground she trode 
Was flinty-hard, and flowerless, and gray 
As the thick-clouded vault of winter sky 
That o’er her spread its gloomy canopy. 


Long had she walked upon that weary track 

With steadfast eye, and firm though bleeding feet ; 
Nor timid nor reluctant glanced she back 

When the December tempest raved and beat; 
Nor when some softer breeze revealed the lack 

Of the relinquished flowers she deemed so sweet: 
She did not fail nor falter; and at last 
She thought the anguish of her doom was past. 


Yet must she still fare on, in toil and pain, 
Though not, as erst, in hopeless misery ; 
At times she heard faint breathings of a strain, 
Vague, distant, strangely sweet—the minstrelsy 
‘Of the far Home she trusted soon to gain, 
Seeing its pale lights grow more clear and nigh 
As onward, upward, with unfaltering will 
And quickened step, in hope she journeyed still. 


Till sudden, all was changed—the steep ascent, 
The tempest, and the flinty track, and all 
The scene of her lone pilgrimage—a rent 
In the gray firmament let warm light fall 
Upon her head, so long in shadow bent; 
And the whole heaven shook off its cloudy pall, 
And the path vanished in a blaze of flowers, 
And something whispered :“*‘ Rest a few brief hours.” 


So, with a thrill of joy, she laid her down 
Within her sudden Eden of sweet rest; 
Nor was her pilgrim vesture careless thrown 
Aside, but drawn more closely round the breast 
That heaved so high with gladness long unknown ; 
Till streamed the sunlight from the crimson West, 
And breathed the south wind o’er her shielded form, 
The dear, unwonted south wind, wild and warm. 
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While round her thronged the flowers, and overhead 
Bright creatures flitted upon rainbow wings; 
Roses and golden lilies bloomed to shed 
Warm fragrance near her, and all lovely things 
Became the south wind’s ministers, and spread 
A feast of joy with tender comfortings 
Before her—till entranced among the flowers 
She little thought how sped the flying hours. 


And though no serpent and no thorns were there, 
Nor poison in the south wind’s tenderness, 
The end for that poor pilgrim was despair, 
At least such pain as words may ill express, 
When clear and sudden. through the balmy air 
Broke forth the doom of her brief happiness— 
‘‘Thy rest is over, and thy Dream-land gone ; 
Rise, pilgrim, now, and thankful journey on.” 


Then all was over, and she stood once more 
On the old track, beneath the clouded skies: 
The gray hill rose more steeply than before ; 
She could not see the Home-lights, for her eyes 
Were blind with tears; she heard the night-wind roar, 
But not, as once, Heaven’s distant harmonies. 
And she had half unclasped her pilgrim vest, 
And the wind beat on her unsheltered breast. 


Her limbs are languid, and the way is steep— 
Her spirit fails her, and the night is near; 
Her goal is distant, and her faint steps creep 
Reluctant onward, with less hope than fear. 
She looks not back, yet cannot choose but weep 
For the brief Eden-glimpse that was so dear ; 
And for that wind, to whose last warm caress 
She trembles still in the cold wilderness. 


Her will is firm although her heart is frail, 
Therefore she journeys on with spirit set 
To do her pilgrim task and not to fail— 
So that in time her wild and weak regret 
Will turn to brave repentance, and avail 
To speed her home, and make her soul forget 
Its short enchantment, and the shock of pain 


With which she takes her pilgrimage again. 
M. La T. 
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PART III. 


THINGS went on without any sensible alteration until the summer had 
set full in, and then the whole party went to the seaside. They re- 
turned with the invalid pretty much the same as when she left. The 
change had produced some general improvement; she ate and slept 
better; but the march continued to be steadily downwards; she was 
thin to emaciation, and pale to ghastliness; the flow from the two 
wounds was as copious as in the first days, and was slowly, but steadily 
draining away her life. Doctor J was gradually relapsing into a 
disquieting gentleness. He spoke reassuringly, but no one was de- 
ceived by this; no one but the patient herself who, in proportion as 
hope died away from every one around her, grew sanguine. She had, 

in fact, worked back to the old conviction that her death was impos- 
sible, that it was only a question of time, and of more or less suffering 
until her health was restored. 


“1 know,” she would say sometimes, “that it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether I will ever make what you call a recovery of it; it is quite 
possible—in fact I think it is very likely—that I shall be a kind of 
invalid all my life; but I find that in reality that does not so much 
matter; I see that I can superintend the education of the children as 


effectively as if I had the use of my legs and were always in the midst 
of them ; so I am quite ready to be a cripple to the end of my days if 
our Lord so wills it.” 





The Sceur de bon Secours would venture, perhaps, to hint at the 
desirableness of being ready to make even the sacrifice of her life if 
our Lord so willed it; but Aline would smile, and Say something 
about that being a very natural thought for a religious, but that a 
mother had more insight to God’s will when her children were con- 
cerned. How could it be his will to send three immortal souls adrift 
in life with no proper protector? For Madame André did not count ; 
she was in wretched health and not likely to survive the shock of 
Aline’s death many months, and then the children would be at the 
mercy of their uncle, who would marry them off as fast as he could 
to three eligible young men, never troubling himself whether they 
were Turks, Jews, or Atheists, provided they were otherwise qualified 
to make good husbands. Madame André and the Abbé V. looked 
on and listened with the deepest anxiety, while Aline expressed her- 





self in this strain: 


“Tt is very sad, but let it not disquiet us,” said the Abbé one 
morning on leaving the sick-room: “God will dispel the delusion in 
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good time; you will see; He never will allow so generous a soul t: 
die in such dispositions.” 

He did not, at the same time, disguise from Madame André thz 
it made him anxious, and he left nothing undone himself to open tk 
eyes of his penitent to the peril of clinging so obstinately to her ow 
will. The error was all the more dangerous from the fact of its beinz 
rooted in Aline’s indomitable faith. I have known many persons cí 
strong and ardent faith, but I never knew any whose faith resemblei 
hers; there was something of her own peculiar originality about i: 


If it did not sound too daring, I would say that there was an elemer: , 


of humour in it. She would argue the point with our Lord, like ti: 


woman of Canaan, bringing up his own words to Him with a boldnes ' 
that would have come near irreverence on the lips of one who love? | 
less, and whose soul was less controlled by that humble fear on whic ; 


all true love is built. But with her it was a child arguing with a fori, 
tender father, who mzghi be coaxed into yielding, though it was mor 


likely he would remain inexorable. There was opposite her bed: | 


touching picture of our Saviour carrying the cross; Aline’s eyes were 
constantly seeking this picture, dwelling on it with a long look ¢ 
mingled compassion, entreaty, and reproach that were more touchin: 
and expressive than any words. She seemed to be holding a conver- 
sation with the thorn-crowned Head, listening and answering ia 
silence; then suddenly she would make a speaking-trumpet of her 
hand, and shout out to it, startling us all: “ Mon bon Jésus! I don‘ 
speak loud enough; that is why you don’t answer me! Well, now! 
am going to shout at the very top of my voice, so that you seus? hee 
me!” Then she would turn on us, and say that we, too, prayed in 
whispers, du Cout des lévres, and this was why our prayers were no! 
heard. ‘‘ You should ‘shout out’ like the prophet,” she would say, 
“ and then they would hear you, /a hau/, and give you what you want 
just to get rid of you. You know what our Lord says Himself abot: 
importuning Him, and hammering at the door until it is opened !” 

God was a living presence to Aline. We would all say, no doubt, 
that He is a living presence to us. But practically He is not. He 
is an Almighty power dwelling in some region beyond and above us. 
an omnipotent, abstract Being to be invoked ; a law, a fear, a religion. 
anything and everything short of a close, living presence, a Person 
here in the room with us—with me as I write, with you as you read— 
seeing, hearing, touching us. God was really this to Aline. And so 
with our Lady and the saints and angels. They were living, personal 
friends, invisible, but present and close; persons whom she could 
speak to, and who were listening to her as we were. “Dear mother!” 
she would cry, closing her poor little wasted hand, and speaking 
through it in a loud whisper, “are you deaf, or are you angry ? Why 
won't you answer me! It’s not kind. Ask your dear little Jesus to 
do what I want; coax Him for this next feast! You sv He won't 
refuse you!” 

But the one thing she thus persistently implored was the one that 
was persistently denied. She was wasting away so visibly that, to all 
who saw her, life was now a question not of years, scarcely even of 
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months. For it was difficult to believe that nature could hold out 
much longer. The process of dressing the wounds was daily becoming 
one of greater torture. The body was so sensitive that it was impos- 
sible to lay a finger even on the sound parts without causing her ex- 
quisite pain; all the contrivances which had hitherto afforded some 
relief had become useless; we were obliged to turn her in the bed 
with sheets folded like swathing bands; the effort of lifting her toa 
sitting posture forthe purpose of dressing the shoulder was performed 
with the utmost difficulty: her maid bent over her on the bed, 
Aline clasped both hands round the woman’s neck, and was slowly 
lifted up as the latter rose. Those hands, once so beautiful, were 
now so distorted as to resemble claws rather than human hands, and 
so sensitive that to support herself while sitting up, she was obliged 
to clutch the end of an eiderdown pillow; she dared not hold by any 
one, lest an involuntary pressure should hurt the fingers and send the 
pain tingling all over herbody. As long as it was possible, the doctor 
insisted on her being taken up every day for a couple of hours, and 
carried into the drawing-room for change of air. But as spring came 
on, this had to be given up; the only alleviation henceforth possible 
was obtained by constantly changing the pillows and little cushions, 
so as to cool the feverish and emaciated body. The sisters in attend- 
ance—there were two now, one for the day and one for the night— 
declared they had never seen anything living so thin; the frame was 
exactly like a skeleton, the mere wreck of a body. Yet even in this 
extremity Aline retained her old brightness to an extraordinary degree. 
Her sick-room was still the rendezvous of a circle of friends who sel- 
dom let a day pass without coming to see her. She took the liveliest 
interest in everything that was going on in the world outside. The 
elections were taking place just then, and she followed the struggle 
between the various candidates with an excitement that was surprising 
to us all. Every new book that appeared on a sympathetic subject 
was an event of interest to her; she was not able to read, or even to 
be read to, except for a few minutes at a time, and then she reserved 
her strength for some spiritual work; but she liked us to read other 
books, and then to tell her about them. I happened to be reading 
Frank Fairleigh at the time, and I always feel grateful to the author 
. of that charming novel when I recall the delight it afforded my friend. 
I can see her now laughing heartily over the hero’s comical adven- 
tures, and exclaiming when I had finished retailing my narrative for 
the day: ‘‘ Ah, ma petite, why have we not the sense to write books 
like that in French! Clever and spirited, and yet so innocent that 
while old people can enjoy them, the young may read them with 
impunity.” 

But a day came at last, when Aline was compelled to acknowledge 
that the sacrifice which she had considered impossible, and recoiled 
from so obstinately was, in truth, to be demanded of her. I might be 
tempted to conceal, or at least to be partly silent as to the effect of 
this conviction on my friend, if I were not adhering rigorously to 
facts, and describing them, not as I might have wished them to be, 
but as they really were. 
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When Aline first awoke to the reality of her state, and came face 
to face with the certainty that her recovery, admitting that it was yet 
possible, was altogether improbable, her first impulse was to bow un- 
murmuringly to the will of God. But beneath this act of conformity 
there lurked in some secret fold of her heart the hope, almost the 
belief, that the sacrifice was still a good way off, and might, by dint 
of prayer, be postponed still further. At least, looking at things in 
the light of subsequent events, this is how it strikes one. Madame 
André was less serene in her resignation. If her faith never failed, 
there were moments when the sight of her child’s sufferings tried it 
to its foundations, and when the fia¢ of submission, so bravely uttered 
by the victim, seemed beyond the mother’s strength. 

At such times Aline was the one who strove to encourage and 
uphold her. ‘‘Ma pauvre mére |” she would say, shaking her head 
with an affectionate smile, “how cam you doubt but that it is good 
and best forme to be as[am! You know I am here by God's will, 
and so long as we are sure of that what does the rest matter?” What 
does the time, or the manner, or anything else signify ?” 

But while Madame André agreed with the principle of this, the 
application of it was more than she could bear. It was the doctors’ 
doing in a great measure, she argued; they had misunderstood and 
mismanaged the case so long! If they had not been so ignorant, 
how much of this torture might have been avoided! It was easy to 
bow to God’s will, but the stupidity of human beings was not so easy 
to forgive. Poor dear Madame André! She was like the rest of us. 
It was the old story of Balaam beating his ass because he himself 
could not see the angel that was stopping the way. We are all of us 
given to maltreating our poor ass. 

The removal of the broken splinters of bone from the wounds 
necessitated most painful operations from time to time, and these 
afforded Aline rich opportunities for the exercise of fortitude and suf- 
fering love. She continued her practice of offering up the pain on 
each occasion first, for the soul of her husband, and then for the con- 
version of some sinner, and the relief of the souls in purgatory. 
Finally, however, one day on coming out of her room after one of 
these operations, Dr. J declared that it should be the fast; he 
would inflict no more useless torture on her. It may be that the agi- 
tation of his countenance, or some expression that escaped him in 
the room, informed Aline of this determination, but from that day 
forth a change came over her. She never alluded again to her re- 
covery, but fell into a state of complete dejection. It was evident to 
those around her that she had relinquished all hope of life; it was 
equally clear to the few who could read the silent symptoms of her 
soul that she recoiled more than ever from the thought of death. 
She could not accept it. She could not bring her mind to see how 
it could be God’s will, or to reconcile the decree with his mercy, or 
even his justice. I recall even now with pain the effect some words 
of hers produced on me at the time, and I think it was the same day 
that the Abbé V——— came out of her room with a look of distress on 
his kind face that he did not attempt to conceal. 
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““ Pray, pray with all your hearts!” he said; ‘‘it is awful to see 
aer in this state. But God is merciful; He will open her eyes; it can- 
10t last so to the end!” 

Meantime, the blindness was terrible to those who only saw the 
>resent, and could not see beyond. Things were at this point when 
Sme afternoon, early in the month of May, two Sisters of Charity 
Same to pay Aline a visit. They were full of a miracle which had 
taken place a few days previously in the church of the Lazarists, where 
the relics of St. Vincent de Paul were exposed; I do not remember 
whether there was any féte of the Order just then, or whether it was 
simply because of the month of May. The miracle was a striking 
one. A young girl, who had for years been completely paralysed, 
made a novena to Our Lady and St. Vincent, and was carried into 
the church on the ninth day, heard Mass there, and immediately after 
rose up and walked out of the church perfectly cured. One of the 
Sisters who related the event had been an eye-witness of it. They 
entreated Aline to make a novena to their saintly founder, and go to 
venerate his relics on the closing day, promising that the entire com- 

munity would join with her in it. She took fire at once. It was 
arranged there and then that she would begin the novena next day, 
letters being despatched to other friends and communities inviting 
them to join in it. I came in, soon after the sister’s departure, and 
found her in the highest state of excitement. She was going to be 
miraculously cured! There was no other way for it. The doctors 
had brought her to death’s door, and could do nothing now but bury 
her. Well, our good God was going to let them see! He would 
speak the word, and their proud science should be confounded; they 
would see her made whole by faith, by the sole power of God, when 
all human remedies had failed. She continued in this state of elation 
all day. Every person who came in was requisitioned to join in the 
novena ; the miracle was announced as if it were already performed. 

“ Only fancy the astonishment of le papa /—-,” as she called the 
doctor, ‘‘ when he comes in and sees me up and dressed and advanc- 
ing to receive him! What a triumph it will be to show him how the 
bon Dieu can ‘planter’ the learned faculty, and send their fine science 
to the right abouts! If it only converts him! He is sound at heart, 
le papa J——-; I have great hopes that it will.” 

A few days later, when the prayers were going on in every direc- 
tion, the Baronne de R , a friend of Madame André’s, came in to 
say good-bye; she was leaving Paris, and expressed her regret at 
having to go before the novena was out. 

‘Yes, 1 am sorry you will not be here to witness the miracle,” 
said Aline, ‘ but I will telegraph to you on my way home from the 
church so that you may say the Ze Deum for me at once.” 

Madame André listened, and groaned in spirit. She had so often 
seen Aline exal/ée in this way. She remembered how it had been 
before her husband’s death, how buoyed up she had been with hopes 
of a miraculous cure, and how those hopes had been deceived. She 
forebore from a word that could betray how little she shared the 
present anticipations; but Aline, who read her mother’s face like an 
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open book, remonstrated with her in her own fashion. ‘‘Ma mére, 
it is clearer than ever to me at this moment that I cannot die, and 
yet die I must without a miracle ; God knows that, and He is going 
to perform the miracle. Patience! a few days longer and you will 
see |” 

An incident occurred during the novena which deeply distressed 
Aline. The Abbé V. , who was, of course, joining in the prayers, 
though imploring a different miracle, came one morning to give her 
Holy Communion; but, owing to some unforeseen circumstance, he 
came earlier than his wont, and none of the servants were down; so 
after ringing several times, and waiting nearly a quarter of an hour, 
he was obliged to go away. When he told Aline of this next day, 
her grief was inconsolable; she burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. ‘Oh, to think of His coming and knocking and 
waiting at the door, and having to go away!” she cried, kissing her 
little crucifix again and again; ‘‘Oh, mon pauvre Jesus! I did not 
mean it! I never heard you!” It was all the Abbe V—— could do to 
console her, and when some hours later I came in, her eyes were still 
red, and her first words were to tell me of the “ malheur” that had 
happened her the day before. It had been a serious preoccupation 
from the first how Aline was to get tothe church. Her going in a 
carriage was now out of the question; she could not have borne the 
jolting even at a foot pace, and on a stretcher she would have been 
too much exposed to take cold. The only possible conveyance we 
could think of was a sedan chair. It was settled, therefore, that she 
should go in one. 

But, as we soon discovered, this was easier said than done. We 
scoured Paris in vain for a specimen of that antique conveyance so 
dear to our great-grandmothers. At last some one had the bright 
idea of writing to the director of the opera, and asking for the loan 
of one. I don’t think the precise motive of the proposed journey 
was explained, but anyhow, the director sent a most courteous reply, 
informing Madame André that the largest and handsomest chaise-a- 
porteurs in the Garde meuble of the opera was at her disposal, and 
would be at her door punctually on the morning she named. 

And so it was. Good gracious, shall I ever forget it? We were 
in the salon when it arrived; the doors were thrown open, and in 
tramped two porters of seemingly gigantic stature, carrying between 
them a gorgeous machine all gold without and crimson within, with 
a royal crown on the top of it, gilt cupids perched on the corners, 
royal arms emblazoned on the panels, neither more nor less, in fact, 
than the chair used by Catherine de Medicis in the opera of the 
Huguenots. A cry of dismay greeted the apparition, and we rushed 
in to tell Aline. Of course the pilgrimage was at an end; the idea 
of making an exhibition of herself in the streets in this harlequin’s 
coach was not to be thought of. But Aline was delighted. 

“The very thing |” she cried, when it was brought in for her in- 
spection; ‘‘they will take us for a masquerade, and so we are! Just 
look! Did any one ever see such a figure off the stage, or out of the 
shurchyard!”” And she held up her poor skeleton hands and laughed 
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it them. Brave, gentle martyr! Weary were the days and nights 
hat had brought her to this figure that she was so ready to laugh at. 

There was no question of dressing her. She was rolled up in an 

-‘rmmense cloak of the flimsiest sarcenet, lined with quilted eiderdown, 
which had been made on purpose for the occasion, so as to combine 
both warmth and lightness as much as possible. One of the big 
porters caught her up as if she had been a bundle. We could hardly 
repress a scream as we saw him whip her up so unceremoniously, 
and, without more ado, squeeze her in through the narrow door; but 
he evidently did not hurt her the least bit, for she was laughing all 
the time. It was like a beginning of the miracle, for the nurses could 
scarcely touch her with their tender, skilful fingers without making 
her wince. Just as she was packed up, and every one was ready, a 
loud ring at the door caused a frightful panic. If it should be Dr. 
! ‘Ces messieurs,” said Aline, pointing to the burly porters, 
‘* will have the kindness to throw me out of the window, and you will 
all jump after me. There is nothing else for it!’ Happily it turned 
out to be a false alarm; and after we had all drawn a breath of relief, 
the cortége, the strangest, assuredly, ever witnessed by the streets of 
Paris, so used to strange spectacles, sallied forth on its way. I re- 
mained behind ostensibly that some one might be there to welcome 
Aline on her return. The truth was I had not the courage to go with 
them. Madame André went in the carriage with the youngest girl ; 
the other two walked on one side of the chair, and a Sceur de Bon 
Secours on the other. The crimson blinds were drawn down; but 
Aline could peep through them, and got more than one fright, fancy- 
ing that she saw the doctor’s familiar chocolate-colour coupé coming 
upon them. 

I stood at the drawing-room window and watched the little caravan 
until it was out of sight. Then I knelt down and joined in the litanies 
and psalms that the pilgrims were to recite on the way. It wasa 
miserable, dreary morning, more like March than May; the sky was 
leaden colour; it had rained in the night, and a drizzly rain was fall- 
ing still; everything was calculated to damp one’s spirit. Aline had 
first announced her intention of walking home, and it was only when 
the effect she would produce on the trottoir, in her floating mantle of 
eiderdown, was made apparent to her, that she reluctantly consented to 
abandon this triumphal march, and to drive back in the carriage with 
her mother. The distance from the Champs Elysées to the Rue de 
Sévres, going at the pace they were obliged to keep, was calculated 
to take about an hour and the same back; so, allowing half an hour 
to remain in the church, they could not be home before half-past one. 

Several friends came in to await the return of the expedition. I 
was too excited to talk, so I went into Madame André’s room, which 
was off the salon, opposite Aline’s, and remained there by myself, 
rushing to the window, as the time drew near, every time a carriage 
drew up near the house, dreading to see the gilt chair behind it. It 
was the longest two hours and a half I ever spentin my life. At last, 
when I was not on the look-out for it, a carriage came rumbling in 
under the porte cochére. A few seconds more, and the door-hell 
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sounded. They had come back; but how? I dared not open the 
door and look. If she was cured, and able to walk in, a joyful cry 
would soon tell me of the event. I listened with a beating heart. 
There was a dead silence, and then the heavy tramp of feet crossing 
the salon and entering Aline’s room. I waited a few minutes, still 
not daring to go out, when Madame André opened the door and 
beckoned to me. ‘‘Come, she is asking for you!” she said. There 
was no need to put any questions, I went in alone, and there, in the 
bed she had quitted a little while since so full of buoyant hope, lay 
Aline, just as she had left it. 

‘Well, ma petite!’ she exclaimed, in a voice that sounded 
strangely exulting, “you see I am back again ; the miracle has been 
performed !” 

Her black eyes were shining; she was slightly flushed. ‘‘ Afy 
God ! she has gone mad f’ was the thought that flashed through me. I 
suppose I looked terrified, and thus betrayed what was in my mind, 
for she said quickly: “I am not mad. I have been mad for some 
time past, but Iam quite sane now; Í never was more so in my life. 
I tell you the miracle has been performed. Not the one I asked, but 
a greater and a better one. I was blind, stone blind, ma petite, and 
God has given me sight! I had a bandage over my eyes, and He 
has torn it off. Iam ready to die to-morrow, this moment if He 
wishes it. As to my children, I have no longer the smallest anxiety 
about them. God wants no one to do his work. He can save and 
guard without me the souls He created without me. It was all an 
aberration of self-love, an infatuation of pride. Well, He has cured 
me of it! While I was praying before the relics, I felt the scales 
falling from my eyes as palpably as if my wounds were being closed 
up. The other would not have been a greater miracle. Oh, the 
mercy of our God! Only think if He had let me die in my blind- 
ness! If I had died with that blasphemous pride in my heart!” 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks; her soul seemed 
moved to its very depths. She looked to me like a creature in an 
ecstasy. And so in truth she was; in an ecstasy of gratitude for the 
mercy that had wrought this wonder in her, and saved her by a sweeter 
miracle than the one she had so passionately implored. 

God does nothing by halves. The cure He condescended to work 
in his servant was as complete as it was kind. From that day to the 
day of her death, which took place about six weeks later, Aline never 
wavered once in the act of self-abandonment she had made in the 
church of the Rue de Sévres. Her one desire henceforth was to 
detach herself from life and all its ties. She permitted herself no 
tender adieux to her children, those idols that had stood so long 
between her faith and its centre; she contented herself with writing 
a few lines of farewell to them which they received after the hand 
which had traced them was at rest. I do not recollect the whole, but 
the spirit which suffused that last message is still fresh in my memory 
with some of the principal passages. After a few impressive words, 
recommending the poor to her children, reminding them that God 

3, in a certain degree, made our mercy to those suffering ones the 
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measure of his mercy tous, ‘‘Cometome..... because when I 
was hungry you fed me, when I was houseless you took mein. . .” 
she continued: ‘‘ Remember these words, my children, so as never to 
lose the merit of your alms-giving; but, at the same time, I trust that 
your hearts will always feel the need to make others happy.”* She 
spoke of the shortness of life, and the folly of attaching ourselves to 
earthly happiness, and then added: ‘Our days of suffering are our 
best and happiest days, and when we find ourselves on our death-bed 
our only regret is that we have so few of them to offer to the divine 
mercy. Bear this in mind, my beloved ones, when the cross.is press- 
ing on you. In case] should not be able to bless you at the last 
moment, I give you my blessing now. Receive it in the name of the 
living God; may his blessing be ever upon you, and may you ever 
prove yourselves worthy of your glorious title of Christians !’’ 

One crowning mercy awaited Aline at the end. She had always 
expressed a great dread of dying without Extreme Unction, while, 
at the same time, her desire to reserve the magnificent graces of the 
Sacrament to the very last moment, made her reluctant to receive it 
an hour before it was absolutely necessary. No new symptom appeared 
to indicate that the supreme moment was nearer than usual, when, on 
the zoth of June, early in the morning, the sister who had dressed the 
wounds ran in to Madame André, exclaiming: “ The end is coming, 
madame! The wounds are bleeding. We must send for M. l’Abbé; 
there is no time to lose!” 

A messenger was despatched, and the Abbé V returned with 
him. On being told that he had come and for what purpose, Aline 
evinced some surprise, and it was after some hesitation that she 
acquiesced, observing: ‘‘If I have yet a few weeks to live, it is a 
pity.” 


The holy oils were administered in the presence of her mother 
and her children. 

On leaving the room after the ceremony, the Abbé V ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What a brave soul! I never saw anyone make a sacrifice 
to God with such an ¢/an of generosity. Her only regret is that she 
has so little to offer Him. And yet, poor child, life has strong ties 
for her !” 

It was about a quarter to eleven when he left the house. Aline 
remained in silent prayer for some ten minutes after his departure ; 
then she suddenly began to wander, and as the clock struck eleven 
she was quite delirious. The agony had begun, and she never after- 
wards regained consciousness ; at least she never spoke consciously ; 
though just at the end we fancied, from the movement of her hand, 
that she was trying to strike her breast, while her eyes sought the 
crucifix, and remained fixed on it till she breathed her last. 

At midnight, on the 21st of June, her spirit passed away. 
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You will, perhaps, care to hear how God fulfilled the trust that 


*It sounds more tenderly 


expressive in French: “ J’espére que vos cccurs auront 
toujours besoin de faire des 


eureux,” 
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Aline bequeathed to his sweet Providence. Her three children ar- 
married, and to men whom she might herself have chosen from amon: 
many ; Christians, not in name only, but in deed. 

Madame André still lives. But her task is done, and she loo:: 
calmly for the summons that cannot now be long delayed, the messasz- 
that will bid her enter into the everlasting rest that awaits those wk: 
have passed through many tribulations here. 


MUCKROSS ABBEY. 


STOOD in the midst of the mouldering pile, 

I "Neath the shade of its cloistered yew, 

And the thoughts that filled my mind the while 
Round its walls a radiance threw. 


For I chose not to think of the reckless power 
That had spread desolation wide; 

But my mind wandered back to a brighter hour 
And the days of a nation’s pride: 





When songs of praise through her valleys swelled, 
And her cloisters echoed the prayer, 

That told of the faith and love that welled 
In the hearts of good men there. 


Oh! who can stand in this hallowed aisle, 
Nor feel that the story told 

By each sacred sign in this grand old pile 
Is a story that never grows old ? 


The stones thus chiselled by loving hands 
May crumble into decay, 

But the faith they preach for ever stands 
Growing stronger day by day. 


We may sigh to think of the hapless strife, 
That left us such roofless fanes; 

But the faith within receives new life, 
And the heart fresh courage gains. 


For thou, O Muckross! wast builded by man, 
And, like man, thou art doomed to fall; 
But passing well since thy day began 
Hast thou served the Shaper of all: 


Who lavished around thee this fairy scene 
Of mountain, and wood, and wave— 

Who shall live when these giant hills have been, 
And the universe finds a grave. 


D. G. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN CHILD OF MARY. 


BY NMELBOURNENSIS. 


HERE is something peculiarly beautiful and touching in the 
| resigned and peaceful death of a young girl. It is a sacrifice 
to the Creator of all that is delicate and interesting in nature, united 
with what is lovely in grace; and although we are saddened that a 
young life, the centre of much hope and love, is nipped in the bud 
and prematurely withered, we cannot but acknowledge that it is better 
for her who is taken away. We feel that she has gained much at 
little cost, for she has escaped the ordeal of the world’s trials, and 
has entered soon upon a brighter and happier existence. 

These thoughts are suggested by a death which occurred towards 
the.end of last year in Richmond, a suburban town not far from 
Melbourne proper. The death we refer to is that of the first who 
has passed away from among the Richmond Children of Mary. The 
young deceased was born of Irish parents, and died in her seven- 
teenth summer. The angel of death came as she sank beneath the 
wasting power of consumption, and 


‘*___. struck God's lightning from her eyes, 
And bore Him back the flame.” 


She had always been remarkable for tender piety and a disposition 
gentle, amiable, and retiring. When the association of which she 
was a member was established by the Jesuit Fathers some years ago in 
the church of St. Ignatius, Richmond, her name was among the first 
of those enrolled; and she soon became, what she never ceased to 
be, a favourite with her young companions. She felt an ardent de- 
sire to consecrate herself to God in religious life, and endeavoured 
by earnest prayer and studious diligence to render herself worthy of 
so favoured a vocation. But early last year symptoms of decline 
manifested themselves. She wasted away, and so rapid was the pro- 
gress of the disease that she was reduced, before the lapse of a few 
months, to a state of utter prostration. Feeling that death would 
soon come for her, she prayed fervently that she might be spared to 
see the commencement of the month specially consecrated to the 
Virgin Mother, whom she loved. Her prayer was heard—she died 
on the third of October.* So holy and full of peace was her end, 
that it proved a source of much consolation to her weeping relatives 
and friends. 

On the day following her death, the Children of Mary assembled 
in the church of St. Ignatius to recite the Office for the repose of her 
soul. Dressed in white, and wearing round their necks the broad 
band of blue, to which the silver medal was attached, they took up 


*October, the May of the Southern Colonies of Australia, is observed as the 
Month of Mary in the archdiocese of Melbourne. 
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their usual position in front of our Lady’s altar. They themselves 
had tastefully decorated the altar with lights, fresh green plants, and 
a profusion of fragrant flowers. They formed an interesting and 
pleasing spectacle, as with low, sweet voices they recited the solemn 
prayers of the Church. The Rev. Father Dalton, S.J., their spiritual 
director, addressed to them after the Office a few very feeling words 
on the death of their late companion. The precious remains were 
brought early next morning to the church and placed within the 
rails of the Blessed Virgin’s altar. Several Requiem Masses were 
celebrated for the departed soul. When the coffin was being re- 
moved, after the usual ceremonies and prayers, a white-robed choir of 
sixty Children of Mary preceded it from the Virgin’s altar to the 
hearse, chanting a plaintive hymn. On reaching the hearse, the 
young girls formed into two ranks, and the coffin was borne through 
their midst to its place beneath the white plumes. Attired as they 
were, they accompanied the funeral in waggonettes, following imme- 
diately the family mourning-carriages. When they arrived at the 
gate of the Kew Cemetery, they again formed in procession, and moved 
slowly after the cross along the neatly-gravelled walks of the burial- 
ground towards the spot chosen for the grave of their young friend. 
The pall was borne by six of the principal members of the Associ- 
ation; and the sisters of the deceased walked after the coffin, dressed 
in mourning, yet wearing the white veils and medals of Children of 
Mary. The procession surrounded the grave in the form of a circle, 
and chanted the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. Theair to which the 
Litany was sung was singularly sweet and plaintive. The funeral 
service was performed, and then, finally, as a parting tribute of 
affectionate sorrow, the Children of Mary approached and cast 
into the grave bouquets and garlands in great numbers. The 
coffin was hidden from sight by the bright falling flowers—the 
frail but touching memorials of departed worth and yearning affec- 
tion. 

The obsequies of this Child of Mary befitted her guileless life and 
holy death. Gentle and unobtrusive, she led a life which attracted 
not, it is true, the notice of the world, but which was, doubtless, 
more pleasing in God’s sight than many that have been loudly ap- 
plauded by men. Her death was in keeping with the innocence of 
her life. It was the holy and peaceful departure of a pure spirit for 
its home. We have no need to mourn for such a death. We grieve 
not for it, just as we do not grieve but rejoice when we see the eagle 
which has long pined in bondage, suddenly break away and wing its 
exulting flight back to the solitude of its native crags. She is gone. 
Her young spirit has taken to itself wings. It has sped beyond the 
limits of earth, and is at rest. The departed is, to use the good old 
phrase, joined to her fathers, that great people of God who walked 
during the time of trial in the paths of Christian faith and love. All 
who knew and loved her may well be reconciled to her departure 
hence, though it must needs cause them some natural sorrow. As 
often as they recall her amiability of character and the purity of her 
life, regret will be, to a certain extent, mingled with their resignation, 
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and they might fitly give expression to their:feelings in the lines 
of Milton “On the Death of a Fair Infant:” 


“But, oh ! why didst thou not stay here below 
To bless us with thy heaven-loved innocence, 
To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 
To turn swift-rushing, black verdition hence ? 
Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 
To stand 'twixt us and our deservéd smart ? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art.” 


DOGBERRY AND VERGES. 


Leonato.— What is it, my good friends ?” 

Dogberry.—‘ Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the matter. An old man, 
sir, and his wits are not so blunt, as God help, I would desire they were; but, in 
faith, honest as the skin between his brows.” 

Verges.—** Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man living, that is an old 
man, and no honester than I.”—Much Ado about Nothing. ACT I11., SCENE V. 


HERE are few characters of Shakspeare’s creation that cause 
more genuine mirth than Dogberry and Verges, the foolish 
constables. It is not their stupidity, their blundering, or their self- 
conceit which are ludicrous, so much as their perfect seriousness and 
unsuspiciousness of the fun they create. Now, it has often seemed to 
us that Protestants miss some of the very best literary fun in the lan- 
guage, because they are not aware how many Dogberries and Verges 
there areamong historians. Just as a foreigner, imperfectly acquainted 
with our language, and assisting at a performance of Shakspeare’s 
play, might well catch the wit of Benedick and Beatrice, while he 
would only wonder at the laughter caused by the dialogue of the con- 
stables; so Protestants, from an imperfect acquaintance with Catholic 
matters, may ‘‘ miss the fun,” when respectable authors blunder, with 
ludicrous gravity and with perfect good faith, over some technical 
Catholic phrase or historical allusion. 

We propose to give a few specimens of such blunders; and if we 
have to spoil the mirth of those who see through them at once, by 
somewhat tedious elucidations, we must ask their forbearance. It 
has been our lot, sometimes, to explain an English pun to a simple, 
kind-hearted German. The laughter is elicited slowly, but it comes 
heartily in the end. Here, then, is our first sample of Dogberryism:— 

A work well got up, and of considerable pretension, appeared in 
1870, on the “History and Antiquities of Coventry.” The author, Mr. 
Poole, thus writes regarding the Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages: 
“ These sacred mysteries were introduced at Chester some time before 
they were got up at Coventry, and it is alleged that Ranulph Higden, 
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a Benedictine monk, had to visit Rome three times before he cox: 
get the Pope’s permission to have the plays done in English. It 2s. 
appears that by this time the head of the Church had come tot: 
conviction, that the effect of these performances was far differe: 
from that hoped for on their first introduction—the religious edific:. 
tion of the people; forthe moral deterioration resulting therefrc= 
had become so manifest, that a thousand days’ pardon from the Po;- 
and forty days’ pardon from the bishop of the diocese, was mecess2"; 
to wipe out the sin of attending them. But the evil had gone too ix: ' 
to be put down, and the only alternative was the granting of pardo-: | 
or indulgences, to excuse an offence so habitual that the temptati-- 
to its commission was irresistible.”* 

This was written by an educated man, and a painstaking and ger- 
rally competent historian, and yet Mr. Poole must not be offended : 
we say that we can find no better illustration of his attack on it: | 
citizens of Chester, than that of Dogberry against the villains arrest:. 
in Messina. 

Don Pedro.— Officers, what offence have these men done 2” 

Dogberry.—“ Marry, sir, they have committed false report; mor?- 
over, they have spoken untruths; secondarily, they are slander: : 
sixthly, and lastly, they have belied a lady; thirdly, they have verit<-: 
unjust things ; and, to conclude, they are lying knaves.” 

Don Pedro.—‘‘Whom have you offended, masters, that you are thus 
bound to your answer? This learned constable is too cunning to tz 
understood. What's your offence ?” 

Yes! what was the offence? Mr. Poole, reading of indulgences. 
feels sure there must have been offences; and finding the indulgence 
granted to those who frequented the miracle-plays, he concludes thz: 
the miracle plays themselves were the “habitual and irresistib.- 
oflence.” We cannot help conjecturing that the historian of Coventr 
must have had in his mind the famous Coventry pageant of Lads 
Godiva and Peeping Tom, and that he has thrown back, in his mind. 
the riot and indecencies of this entertainment, of Protestant origin. 
upon the pious and edifying representations which were the deligh: 
of Catholic times. Catholics, at least, do not require to be told that, 
though indulgences suppose offences to have been committed, ye: 
they are neither given for their commission nor in palliation of them. 
but are granted to encourage works of charity and piety, among which 
was reckoned assisting at a scriptural pageant. 

Dogberry might, indeed, have brought a true charge against the 
authorities in Coventry of late years, that they had “belied a lady” 
as well as a nobleman, for most assuredly the amiable and holy Leofric. 
husband of the Lady Godgifu or Godiva, never exacted from her the 
abominable sacrifice which the modern pageantry commemorates, 
and which the poem of Tennyson has so marvellously depicted. As 
to the miracle-plays, they represented the Life and Passion, Death 
and Triumph of our Divine Redeemer, the joys and sorrows of his 
blessed Mother, or other pious incidents in the legends of the saints. 


e “Covenuy, History and Antiquities,” p. 38. 
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For being present at these representations indulgences were granted; 
not to all, but to those only who rendered themselves capable of the 
grant. And for this it was required that the candidate should confess 
his sins with true contrition and purpose of amendment, make restitu- 
tion of any ill-gotten goods, seek reconciliation with any whom he had 
offended, grant pardon to his enemies, and, in a word, set his whole 
life in order. It is now, and was then, and ever has been, an undis- 
puted maxim among theologians, and a public doctrine impressed 
upon the people, that no indulgence could be gained by any who 
were not already reconciled to God—not, as Mr. Poole supposes, 
obstinately bent on satisfying their own sinful desires, but, on the 
contrary, penitent for past sins and resolved on a virtuous life. The 
indulgence was a remission of the temporal penalty still, perhaps, 
due to these forgiven sins. Surely it is unworthy of an historian, 
writing at the present day, to repeat exploded fables originated by 
we know not what calumniator, in the heat of controversy two cen- 
turies and more ago. Even Luther, who, in the most unmeasured 
language, poured out contumely against indulgences, never pretended 
they were permissions to commit sin. He denied that they have any 
value at all, and asserted that they were fictions and devices to raise 
money; but there he stopped. The nearest approach to the later 
calumnies which can be found in the writings of Luther is the follow- 
ing, which it may be worth while to give, both because of the answer 
it elicited, and because it shows how very different were the objec- 
tions of those who knew the workings of Catholic doctrine and 
discipline from the dreams of those who only read of them in 
books. 

Luther writes in his Defence, or ‘‘ Assertion,” of the articles 
which Leo X. had condemned: ‘‘Even if indulgences were anything, 
what would they be but remissions of good works? For, are they 
not supposed to remit works of satisfaction? And what are works 
of satisfaction but good works, and good sufferings ? So that, even 
thus, if indulgences were really something, they would be more per- 
nicious than now that they are nothing. What more wicked fraud, 
then, than to remit men’s good works, and to grant them freedom to 
be indolent, under pretext of piety, only to suck money out of them ?” 
Luther understood the Catholic doctrine that, when the guilt of sin 
has been remitted, there may be, and generally are, relics and 
penalties which must be cleansed away in this life or the next. He 
knew how this doctrine was urged to induce men to fast, to pray, to 
give alms, to do works of mercy, to deny themselves and be patient 
in afflictions. Since, therefore, it was also taught that an indulgence 
remits a part at least of such penalties, Luther, with his usual sophistic 
rhetoric, tries to set one doctrine in opposition to the other, that he 
may ridicule them both. But of course it is a very different thing to 
pretend, as Luther does, that an indulgence makes Catholics less 
austere, or less fruitful in works of mercy than they otherwise would 
be, or at least ought to be, and to assert, as some Protestants have 
done, that an indulgence is a direct permission to sin, a licence to 
do wrong without its being wrong, or, as Mr. Poole seems to think, 
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a tolerance of sin, and an attempt to make it, not less wicked but 
less penal. 

We fear that the exposure of Dogberry’s blunder is involving us 
in a serious discourse instead of a merry laugh. But, in truth, while 
we cannot but smile at such curious stumbling over words, our hearts 
are sad to think that prejudice, not stupidity, has caused the stum- 
bling. We would fain say: “Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little 
off the matter .. . . but in faith honest.” But is it honest to write 
about Catholic matters without having an even elementary knovw- 
ledge of them—a knowledge which may be obtained in every Catho- 
lic manual, and perhaps in every respectable Protestant cyclopzdia? 

Should any Protestant inquirer suspect that the doctrine on in- 
dulgences has been purified by the Council of Trent because of the 
outcry of the Reformation, we assure him that the practice indeed 
was reformed, but the doctrine taught now was always taught. In 
proof of this we will quote the answer to Luther of one who was his 
contemporary, and whose noble freedom of speech, whose saintly life 
and death, suffered for conscience, put him far above the suspicion of 
palliating evil. Our witness is John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
whose zeal was aroused by Luther’s mendacity, and who, in 1523, 
published a reply to the work of Luther from which we have just 
quoted. He first reminds the German reformer of his inconsistency ; 
since by his new doctrine about justification he gives a plenary and 
universal indulgence from all temporal penalties whatever, making 
every pardoned soul free from every debt to the justice of God. If, 
then, Luther’s argument against the use or grant of indulgences were 
good, it would tell tenfold against himself. But Fisher answers 
more directly that the object of the Pope is not to make Christians 
slothful in good works, but, on the contrary, more alert in the service 
of God, from finding themselves so mercifully freed from debt. And 
lest this should be called an empty theory, he appeals to experience. 
‘‘Indulgences,” he says,* ‘‘ are never granted except in favour of some 
good work which has the form of piety.”’*{ Now, whoever is penitent 
for his past sins, is in that state of charity in which he is capable of 
merit; and, therefore, when he undertakes, in such a state, the pre- 
scribed work, for the glory of God, he will merit an increase of 
charity. Besides this, it must be remembered, that the hope of 
gaining an indulgence causes many to raise their souls to God, and 
to prepare themselves to gain it by a good repentance and confession, 
which they would not have done had they not been urged by the 
grant of the indulgence. And, again, the renewal of faith in God 
which the gaining of indulgences requires, is no slight spiritual fruit. 
Christ promised to St. Peter and his successors that they should 
loose sinners from every bond (Jfaté/. xvi. 19). A sinner, conscious 


* ‘* Assertionis Lutherans Confutatio,”’ fol. go (ed. 1523). 

+ He means that the work required as a condition for gaining the Indulgence must 
be one good in itself, as taking part in a crusade against the Turks, assisting at a 
miracle-play, and the like. But as these works were not necessarily good, but might 
be badly done, he says they must at least have the form of piety, the candidate for 
the Indulgence supplying the substance, 
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to himself of his fearful sins, and knowing what penalties he must 
have incurred, draws near and asks from the Sovereign Pontiff the 
pardon which Christ has authorised him to give, and believes without 
the slightest doubt in Christ’s word. Such faith, when joined to 
charity in the sacrament of penance, will not only ensure him remis- 
sion of pain but a large grant of grace from God.” Fisher then goes 
on to show that the gaining of indulgences leads to joy, to peace, to 
longanimity, patience, benignity, and all the other fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. And if these fruits are not found in all, if many abuse these 
pardons, in that they think more lightly, perhaps, of sin now that in- 
dulgences are so commonly granted, and the old canonical penances 
remitted, this is merely what may be said of the clemency of God. 
The ingratitude of sinners who abuse that clemency is greatly to be 
deplored, but God’s clemency must not, therefore, be abolished or 
denied. This is what the martyred Fisher thought of indulgences at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; and that the priests and 
people of Chester and Coventry were well instructed in the nature of 
true repentance, Mr. Poole may assure himself if he will study in 
Wilkins’ ‘‘ Concilia”’ the treatise on the sacrament of penance, which 
Alexander Stavenby, bishop of those cities in the thirteenth century, 
had drawn up for the use of his diocesans. 

Here we take leave of Mr. Poole, but we have other specimens 
of Dogberryism, which we reserve. 

T. E. B. 


ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


BY THE EDITOR, . 


T. CATHERINE of Genoa complained once to our Lord: 

“Lord, thou biddest me love my neighbour, and I can love 

only Thee.” And He said to her: “Catherine, they who love Me 
love those whom I love.” 

When one is about to speak of Adelaide Anne Procter and her 
poetry, there is no incongruity in beginning with a saint’s name on 
one’s lips; for, as a clever American poet and critic remarks, “ It is 
like telling our beads or reading a prayer-book to turn over her pages, 
so beautiful, so pure, and unselfish a spirit of faith, hope, and charity 
pervades and hallows them.”* To this exquisite soul also, as to the 
saint whom we named at the beginning, our Lord addressed, not in 
vain, that warning: “ They who love Me love those whom I love.” 


* Mr, Edmund Clarence Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets,” reprinted from Scribner's 
Monthly, Miss Procter is most popular in America, The prettiest one-volume 
edition of her Poems is printed at Boston. 
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Whom does He love? He loves all the souls for whom He c- 
and He died for all; but the special objects of his predilection. - 
favourites of his Heart, are little children and the poor. 

I trust that many of you* are sufficiently familiar with Miss F- - 


ter’s writings to be able to call up instantly before your mer: . 


abundant proof of the completeness with which had been grant:: 
her that prayer which she often prayed: “Jesus, meek and hur. 
of heart, make my heart like thine.” He made her heart like his c- 
in filling it, like his own heart, full of love for God's suffering Pp: - 
and full of love for God's little innocent children. “From the fu'ir- 
of the heart the mouth speaketh :” her full heart happily overfloz - 
in song. It is delightfully significant that the children who are ajs:- 
to be little children in all that is best in childhood—the children + 
will never grow old—-the little ones whom God takes to Himse!' : 
childhood’s purity and freshness: these pet lambs of the Good St-+ 
kerd are the theme of the last but one of Miss Procter’s last vols: 
of poems, while the very last of all is an appeal for the poor. N2::. 
the entire volume to which we refer—the ‘‘ Chaplet of Verses”—is - 
self one eloquent appeal for the poor who are so utterly poor as to :: 
homeless and ‘‘ houseless by night.” t It was published for the ber: ~ 
of a Night Refuge in London similar to that which was founded < 
Dublin by the late Father Spratt, and which is maintained with nos 
less efficiency by the Sisters of Mercy in Cork-street, in an t- 
fashionable quarter of this city, to which few of you have been :: 
adventurous as to penetrate. With the exception of some pictures: - 
and lively fragments of letters from Italy, and a paper about ‘“T-: 
Women Watchmakers of Christchurch” in the Englishwoman’s Jeur- 
for December, 1859, the only specimen that we possess of Miss Pre<- 
ter’s prose writing is the beautiful but very practical and busine:- 
like Introduction to this ‘‘ Chaplet of Verses.” Less as a sample : 
the prose of our poetess than as an earnest plea for your sympa2:- 
and help in favour of the kindred Institution which I have mentionc.. 
I will take a few sentences from this Introduction :— 


“There is scarcely any charitable institution which should excite such univer-: 
such unhesitating sympathy as a Night Refuge forthe Homeless Poor. A sh: 
through the bleak winter nights, leave to rest in some poor shed instead of wari::- 
ing through the pitiless streets, is a boon we could hardly deny to a starving d-: 
And yet we have all known that in this country, in this town, many of our miserz! : 
fellow-creatures were pacing the streets through the long weary nights, withou:: 
roof to shelter them, without food to eat, with their poor rags soaked in rain, a:- 
only the bitter winds of heaven for companions; women and children utterly forlcr: 
and helpless, either wandering about all night, or crouching under a miserable ar- 
way, or, worst of all, seeking in death or sin the refuge denied them elsewhere. |i 
is a marvel that we could sleep in peace in our warm, comfortable homes with ti: 


*TI retain, for the most part, the form under which this paper formed one of th: 
series of lectures, some of which have been published in the pages of this Magazine, 
namely, the papers on “ Mrs, Jameson,” “ Richard Dalton Williams,” and on tke 
e Literary Studies of Ladies.” 

¢ Among the “‘ Unpublished Verses’’ of Barry Cornwail, lately given to the worl, 
there is an appeal for a Night Refuge, written, no doubt, at his pious daughter: 
instigation 
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.\<>rror at our very door. . - + We all meditate long and often on the many 
-iunds of sufferings borne for us by our blessed Redeemer ; but, perhaps, if we con- 
icler a moment, we shall most of us confess that the one we think of least often, the 
»xre we compassionate least of all, is the only one of which He deigned to tell us 
-aimself, and for which He Himself appealed to our pity in the divine complaint, 


“Whe foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man das 
OÉ where to lay his head. 


Adelaide Anne Procter was born at 25 Bedford-square, London, 

on. the 3oth of October, 1825.* She was the eldest daughter of Bryan 
WV aller Procter, the author of “ English Songs.’’f and of many refined 
Gramatic poems, who has succeeded in passing into literary history 
almost exclusively under his nom de plume of Barry Cornwall. Mr. 
Procter belonged to the legal profession, and after his marriage he 
very wisely and properly devoted himself to his money-making prosaic 
duties, first as a conveyancer, and after his call to the bar in 1831, as 
Commissioner of Lunacy, and from this time he wrote very little poetry ; 
yet there are in his daintily finished songs many pretty allusions to his 
“* golden-tressed Adelaide,” whose birth inspired the following sonnet 
which we disinter from one of the old forgotten annuals :— 


é“ Child of my heart, my sweet beloved first-born! 
Thou dove that tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 
Thou rainbow that dost shine when all the showers 
Are past—or passing ! Rose which hast no thorn, 
No spot, no blemish, pure and unforlom, 

Untouched, untainted! O my flower of flowers! 
More welcome than to bees are summer bowers, 

To stranded seamen life-assuring morn, 

‘Welcome, a thousand welcomes! Care, which clings 
Round all, seems loosening now its serpent fold: 
New hope springs upward, and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless springs. 

Sweet mother, is it so? or grow I old, 

Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams ?” 


The “sweet mother’ to whom the poet turns here at the end 
though indeed the eyes and heart can pass, in prayer and everywhere, 
from the Child to the Mother without turning—Adelaide’s mother 
was Miss Anne Skepper, the daughter of the accomplished lady who, 
by a second marriage, became the wife of Captain Basil Montagu. 
As Mrs. Procter is still living, and as we are thus debarred from 
speaking of the mother of our poetess, let us conjecture, from the 
description given of her grandmother, something of the domestic in- 
fluences that helped to form her disposition and character. The 


*In “Men of the Time” the date 1835 is given ; and this mistake is repeated in 
the “Necrology” of all the editions of that work since Miss Procter’s death. The 
other houses which were in succession her home were No. 5 Grove-end-road, St. 
John’s Wood ; then, 13 Upper Harley-street ; and lastly, 32 Weymouth-street, to 
which her father removed in 1861. Many will look with interest on these places, as 
we do at No. 20 Dawson-street, here in Dublin, when we are told that Mrs. Hemans 
lived there for some time before her death. 

+The best known of these is “ The Sea! the Sea!”—which sea, the only time 
he was on it, made this enthusiastic seaman very sick. 
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editor of B. W. Procter’s ‘‘ Autobiographical Fragment and Biographi- 
cal Notes’”—who, by the way, has the same initials (and the same 
publisher) as the author of the “‘ Unknown Eros,” with whom internal 
evidence would also dispose us to identify him—has written of Miss 
Skepper’s mother as follows: ‘‘The manners, at once stately and 
genial, of Mr. Basil Montagu and his wife have few or no counter- 
parts in modern society. The stateliness was not that of reserve, but 
of truth in action; and the geniality arose, not from easy good humonr, 
but from earnest good will. Of Mrs. Basil Montagu it may, indeed, 
be said, that for a young man ‘to know her was an education.’ Even 
at a time when her great personal beauty was slightly (it was never 
more than slightly) obscured by age, there was that about her which 
no well-disposed and imaginative young man could long behold 
.without feeling that he was commutted thereby to leading a worthy 
life. Ifthe reader is inclined to smile at this praise as somewhat 
obsolete in its mode, let him be assured by one who knew Mrs. 
Montagu that it seems so only because that style of woman is 
obsolete.” 

It seems that the chameleon does not take its hue from its surround- 
ings so rapidly or so completely as we used to be told; but child-natures, 
especially those of more refined temperament, still possess this ex- 
quisite sensitiveness. We are therefore prepared to find the poet's 
“sweet beloved first-born” showing the same precocious fondness 
for books which Barry Cornwall himself betrayed as a four-year- 
old; nor was the daughter of the woman whom “C. P.”* has just 
described for us likely to check her unduly, though, thank God, there 
was no such cruel mistake made as that of which the American girl, 
Lucretia Davidson, was the victim about the same time. Nay, instead 
of being brought too much forward, perhaps she was not encouraged 
enough : for we are told that her father had no idea of her having ever 
attempted to turn a rhyme until her first little poem saw the light in 
print. This circumstance does not, I confess, raise Barry Cornwall 
in my esteem. He ought to have found out his little daughter sooner. 
No wonder, however, that Dickens, though an intimate friend of the 
family, never suspected that the heart of this modest, cheerful maiden 
who poured out the tea for him was full, like his own, of “ household 
words,” or that it was she who was to afford him what his biographer 
considers the keenest of his gratifications as editor. ‘‘ My mention 
of these pleasures of editorship shall close with what I think to him 
was the greatest. He gave to the world, while yet the name of the 
writer was unknown to him, the pure and pathetic verse of Adelaide 
Procter.”t It was therefore natural that to the editor of the periodical 
in which nearly all her separately-printed poems had appeared they 
should turn for an introduction to the splendidly illustrated edition of 
her “ Legends and Lyrics” which was published the second Christmas 
after her death. Though I feel that 1 am too long in reaching Miss 


* See IRISH MONTHLY, p. 530 of the present volume. 
+ Forster's “Life of Dickens,” vol. iii., p, 456. 
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Procter herself—that is, her poems—I will give Dickens’s account of 
the way in which she began her literary career :— 


“In the spring of the year 1853, I observed, as conductor of the weekly journal, 
Household Words, a short poem among the proffered contributions, very different, 
as I thought, from the shoal of verses perpetually setting through the office of such 
a periodical, and possessing much more merit. Its authoress was quite unknown to 
me. She was one Miss Mary Berwick, whom I had never heard of; and she was to 
be addressed by letter, if addressed at all, at a circulating library in the western dis- 
trict of London. Through this channel Miss Berwick was informed that her poem 
was accepted, and was invited to send another. She complied, and became a regular 
and frequent contributor. Many letters, passed between the journal and Miss Ber- 
wick, but Miss Berwick herself was never seen. How we came gradually to estab- 
lish, at the office of Household Words, that we knew all about Miss Berwick, I have 
never discovered. But, we settled somehow, to our complete satisfaction, that she 
was governess in a family; that she went to Italy in that capacity, and returned; and 
that she had long been in the same family. We really knew nothing whatever of 
her, except that she was remarkably business-like, punctual, self-reliant, and reliable: 
so I suppose we insensibly invented the rest. For myself, my mother was not a 
more real personage to me, than Miss Berwick the governess became. This went on 
until December, 1854, when the Christmas Number, entitled, ‘The Seven Poor 
Travellers,’ was sent to press. Happening to be going to dine that day with an old 
and dear friend, distinguished in literature as Barry Cornwall, I took with me an 
early proof of that number, and remarked, as I laid it on the drawing-room table, 
that it contained a very pretty poem, written by a certain Miss Berwick. Next day 
brought me the disclosure that I had so spoken of the poem to the mother of its 
writer, in its writer’s presence; that I had no such correspondent in existence as 
Miss Berwick; and that the name had been assumed by Barry Cornwall’s eldest 
daughter, Miss Adelaide Anne Procter. The anecdote I have here noted down, be- 
sides serving to explain why the parents of the late Miss Procter have looked to me 
for these poor words of remembrance of their lamented child, strikingly illustrates 
the honesty, independence, and quiet dignity of the lady’s character. I had known 
her when she was very young; I had been honoured with her father’s friendship 
when I was myself a young aspirant ; and she had said at home: ‘If I send him, in 
my own name, verses that he does not honestly like, either it will be very painful to 
him to return them, or he will print them for papa’s sake, and not for their own. So 
I have made up my mind to take my chance fairly with the unknown volunteers.’ 
Perhaps it requires an editor’s experience of the profoundly unreasonable grounds 
on which he is often urged to accept unsuitable articles—such as having been to 
school with the writer’s husband’s brother-in-law, or having lent an alpenstock in 
Switzerland to the writer’s wife’s nephew, when that interesting stranger had broken 
his own—fully to appreciate the delicacy and the self-respect of this resolution.” 


And now we must make a few extracts from the volumes in which, 
a few years before her death, Miss Procter was with much difficulty 
induced to collect her poems, and which at once assumed in public 
estimation the high place they have since maintained, edition after 
edition being called for, andthe present demand being, weare informed, 
farinexcess of that for the writings of any living poet except Tennyson. 
Let our first samples be those two which we were about to quote at 
the very beginning as expressive of the love which filled her soul for 
God's ‘suffering poor and for little children. Many have tried to com- 
fort the heart of Rachel when mourning for her children taken from 
her arms too soon, and “ refusing to be comforted because they are 
not.” I think that this lyric of consolation by one who was destined 
never to feel that holy grief herself is far the best of all such vain 
attempts. The very name she gives to these who are ‘not lost but 
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“ But while she was still very young, oh, very, very young, the sister drasc-- 
came to be so weak that she could no longer stand in the window at ni;-:. 
then the boy looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star, turn<< - 
and said to the patient pale face on the bed: ‘I see the star!’ and then{a smile < 
come upon the face, and a little weak voice used to say: ‘God bless my brotr-: 

e star i" 

é“ And so the time came, all too soon! when the boy looked out alone, ar“: | 
there was no face on the ded; and when there was a little grave among the — - 
not there before ; and when the star made long rays down towards him, as ke :. 
through his tears. 

é“ Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to make such a shin:-- - 
from earth to heaven, that when the child went to his solitary bed, he dreame: - | 
the star; and dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of people tak - | 
that sparkling road by angels, And the star, opening, showed him a great wir. 
light, where many more such angels waited to receive them. 

“ All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming eyes upon the ;-. 
who were carried up into the star; and some came out from the long rows ir «_ 
they stood, and fell upon the people’s necks, and kissed them tenderly, aad - 
away with them down avenues of light, and were so happy in their company. - 
lying in his bed, he wept for joy. 

“ But there were many angels who did not go with them, and among ther | 
heknew. The patient face that once had lain upon the bed was glorified and ra_. | 
but his heart found out his sister among all the host. His sister lingered ne: | 
entrance of the star, and said to the leader among those who had brought the p< | 
thither: ‘Is my brother come ?’ 

“: And he said ‘ No.’ 

“ She was turning hopefully away, when the child stretched out his arms,” 
cried: ‘O, sister, am here! Take me! and then she turned her beaminc - - 
upon him, and it was night; and the star was shining into the room, making: :. 
rays down towards him as he saw it through his tears. 

“From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star as on the hor--: 
was to go to, when his time should come; and he thought that he did not belez.: 
the earth alone, but to the star, too, because of his sister gone before. 

“ There was a baby born to be a brother to the child: and while he was so" | 
that he never yet had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed, — 

ied 


“ Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of the company of angek, = 
the train of people, and the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned -- : 
those people's faces. Said his sister to the leader : ‘Is my brother come ?” 

“ And he said ‘ Not that one, but another.’ 

“ As the child beheld his brother in her arms, he cried: “Oh, sister, I am ke: 
Take me!’ And she turned and smiled upon him, and the star was shming. 

“He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books, when an old ser= 
came to him, and said: ‘Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on :: 
darling son!’ 

“ Again at night he saw the star, and all that former company. Said his s~- 
to the leader, ‘Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, ‘ Thy mother!’ 

“A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, because the mothe: “—- 
reunited to her two children. And he stretched out his arms and cried, ‘ Oh, rr." 
sister, and brother, Lam here! Take me!’ And they answered him, ‘Noi +: 
and the star was shining. 

“He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning gray, and he was sitting =: - 
chair by the fireside, heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, 
the star opened once again. 

é Said his sister to the leader: ‘Is my brother come?” And he said, ‘Nar, © 
his maiden daughter.’ 

‘© And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, newly lest to tir: 
celestial cr-otur= among those three, and he said, ‘ My daughter's head is oo zr 
sister” arm is round my mother's neck. and at her feet there » 2: 
bab “an bear the parting from her, God be praised ° 


r Fr 
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edited under the auspices of the Society for the Industrial Employ- 
ment of Women, and to which the most distinguished writers, 
especially of her own sex, contributed. I slip in this little bit of 
fault-finding lest I should be unable to animadvert hereafter on 
Miss Procter’s occasional defects in execution, her choice, sometimes, 
of unmusical metres, as in the otherwise excellent “ Carver's Lesson,” 
her too frequent diffuseness, and her insufficient exercise of that “last 
and greatest art—the art to blot.” . 

When Miss Procter wrote the tender and thoughtful verses we 
have just read, her mother had only one of these “Links with Heaven,” 
a little Edward, who died in his sixth year. Of her three sisters, two 
became Catholics, as she herself did about her twenty-fifth year; 
‘‘an incident,” says the editor of B. W. Procter's Autobiographical 
Fragment, “ which does not appear to have even ruffled the family 
peace and affection.” [I feel so grateful to Charles Dickens (I cannot 
mister him) for the genial and attractive sketch by which he helped to 
spread the popularity of his favourite contributor, and I feel so grate- 
ful to him especially for bringing out prominently this event of her 
conversion to the Catholic faith, and her holy and useful Catholic life 
thereafter, and her sweet and happy Catholic death, that I will even 
go a little out of my way to present him to you anew under a very 
amiable aspect by giving you 47s views, also, on this same subject of 
the dead as our “ Links with Heaven”—his prose translation of his 
young friend’s poetry, if indeed this be prose. This short and feeling 
idyl has a chance of being quite newto many of us, as (strangely enough) 
it is not included among his collected pieces. Mr. Forster gives a letter 
in which Dickens speaks of his dissatisfaction at seeing there was 
nothing tender and affectionate in the proposed materials of the 
second number of Household Words, and how “in the railway train 
{always a wonderfully-suggestive place to me when I am alone) I was 
looking at the stars and revolving a little idea about them”—all ending 
in this ‘‘ Child’s Dream of a Star :”— 


‘There was once a child, and he strolled about a good deal, and thought of a 
number of things, He had a sister, who was a child, too, and his constant com- 
panion. These two used to wonder all day long. They wondered at the beauty of 
the flowers ; they wondered at the height and blueness of the sky; they wondered at 
the depth of the bright water; they wondered at the goodness and the power of God 
who made the lovely world. 

“ They used to say to one another sometimes: Supposing all the children upon 
earth were to die, would the flowers, and the water, and the sky be sorry? They 
believed they would be sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children of the 
flowers, and the little playful streams that gambol down the hill-sides are the chil- 
dren of the water ; and the smallest bright specks, playing at hide-and-seek in the 
sky all night, must surely be the children of the stars; and they would all be grieved 
to see their playmates, the children of men, no more. 

“There was one clear shining star that used to come out in the sky before the 
rest, near the church spire, above the graves. It was larger, and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and every night they watched for it, standing hand- 
and-hand at a window. Whoever saw it first, cried out, ‘I see the star!’ And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so well when it would rise, and where. 
So they grew to be such friends with it, that, before lying down in their beds, they 
always looked out once again, to bid it good night; and when they were turning 
round to sleep, they used to say, ‘God bless the star!’ 
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Dives and Lazarus! Oh! the perennial power of our Lord’s words. 
It is good to din those names, with all their terrible associations, into 
people’s ears in this comfort-loving, poverty-hating, money-worship- 
ping age. Nor is this denunciation to be confined to the very well- 
to-do, to those who fare sumptuously every day and are clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and real sealskin jackets. I have heard of two 
little country lasses going together to a National School, one of whom 
thought herself a regular Miss Dives because her father owned, per- 
haps, six acres of land, while her companion’s father had not six roods. 
She accordingly considered it her duty to get quite frightened after a 
sermon about Dives and Lazarus, such as I am now preaching under 
false pretences ; and she turned with patronising piety to her humbler 
comrade, saying: ‘‘Oh! Peggy Muldoon, it’s well for you that are poor, 
but how can J ever get to heaven?” Nay (to make the matter still 
more practical), even among those who are neither countesses nor 
_ kitchenmaids, but something between, there is a very real significance 
in that warning which Clarence Mangan, I am sure, gives more 
pointedly even than his Irish original :— 
“O Woman of Three Cows, agra! don’t let your tongue thus rattle; 
Now don’t be saucy, don’t be stiff because you may have cattle. 


I've seen—and here’s my hand to you I only say what's trae— 
Aye ! many a one with twice your stock not half so proud as you. 


“ Good luck to you, don’t scorn the poor, and don't be their despiser : 
For worldly wealth soon melts away and cheats the very miser ; 
And death soon strips the proudest wreath from haughty human brows, 
Then don't be stiff and don’t be proud, good Woman of Three Cows! 
‘Your neighbour’s poor, and you, it seems, are big with vain ideas, 
Because, snag ! you've got three cows, one more, I see, than she has. 
That tongue of yours wags more at times than charity allows— 
But if you're strong, be merciful, good Woman of Three Cows !” 


Supposing we were (as the excuse for turning up one’s nose at 
one’s neighbour) to substitute for the ‘three cows” the possession 
of a little more money than one’s neighbour, a little higher social 
position, a little more brains, a little better looks, and all the fore- 
going little superiorities less real than’ imaginary—and don’t you 
think that some ‘‘ women of three cows” might occasionally be found 
in attendance at a course of Afternoon Lectures for Ladies ? 

If the present Lecture should ever steal into print, the reader, 
turning over the pages, will be surprised to see Miss Procter’s name 
at the head of a page like this, with the Irish accent somewhat too 
emphatic. Yet, Englishwoman as she was, she had warm sympathies 
for the country and race that are, thank God, identified with the Faith 
which she embraced. The longest poem in her “ Chaplet of Verses” 
is ‘‘ Milly’s Expiation,” a priest’s story of Connaught in the terrible 
famine-year. I will, in passing, take this thought from it :— 

“Yes, those days are now forgotten ; God be thanked! men can forget; 

Time’s great gift can heal the fevers called Remembrance and Regret. 
Man despises such forgetting, but I think the angels know, 


Since each hour brings new burdens, we must let the old ones go— 
Very weak, or very noble, are the few who cling to woe.” 


In the same volume Miss Procter shows again her sympathy for 
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Ireland by her generous invective against the lying, venal hypocrisy 
of the so-called ‘Irish Church Missions,” beginning ‘‘ Spare her, O 
cruel England,” which has often been quoted at the yearly meetings 
of the friends of St. Brigid’s Orphanage. Let us pass on to some 
less familiar portion of her writings; for which reason, and also on 
account of their length, I will take my next extract from none of her 
tales in verse like the “ Angel’s Story” or “ A Tomb in Ghent,” though 
this class of her poems, catering for the story-devouring appetite of 
the reading public, has, perhaps, done most for her popularity. The 
following piece will do us all more good, especially if we read it over 
in private with a few personal applications, chiefly by way of contrast. 
It is inspired by that marvellous entreaty which, even under the 
sterner dispensation of the Old Law, long before the Heart of Jesus 
had throbbed against the heart of his Immaculate Mother, the Creator 
addressed to his poor human creature (Prov. xxiii. 26): Prabe, fils 
mt, cor tuum* mihi— Child, give Me thy heart.” 


“With echoing steps the worshippers departed one by one; 
The organ’s pealing voice was stilled, the vesper hymn was done; 
The shadows fell from roof and arch, dim was the incensed air, 
One lamp alone, with trembling ray, told of the Presence there ! 


“In the dark church she knelt alone ; her tears were falling fast; 
‘Help, Lord,’ she cried, ‘the shades of death upon my soul are cast ! 
Have I not shunned the path of sin, and chosen the better part ?’ 
What voice came through the sacred air ?—‘ My child, give Me thy heart! 


“Have I not laid before thy shrine my wealth, O Lord ?’ she cried ; 
‘ Have I kept aught of gems or gold to minister to pride? 
Have I not bade youth’s joys retire, and vain delights depart ?' 
But sad and tender was the voice—‘ My child, give Me thy heart | 


“Have I not, Lord, gone day by day where thy poor children dwell, 
And carried help, and gold, and food ? O Lord, Thou knowest it well! 
From many a house, from many a soul, my hand bids care depart.’ 
More sad, more tender was the voice —' My child, give Me thy heart ? 


“Have I not worn my strength away with fast and penance sore ? 
Have I not watched and wept ?’ she cried, ‘ did thy dear saints do more ? 
Have I not gained thy grace, O Lord, and won in heaven my part ?” 
It echoed louder in her soul— My child, give Me thy heart ! 


“é é For I have loved thee with a love no mortal heart can show; 
A love so deep my saints in heaven its depths can never know: 
When pierced and wounded on the cross, man’s sin and doom were mine, 
I loved thee with undying love, immortal and divine! 


“I loved thee ere the skies were spread ; my soul bears all thy pains ; 
To gain thy love My Sacred Heart in earthly shrines remains : 
Vain are thy offerings, vain thy sighs, without one gift divine ; 
Give it, My child, thy heart to Me, and it shall rest in Mine ! 


* On the word cor, even in this solemn context, some one has made a conundrum 
in a Latin distich, which we may try to translate :— 
“ Dimidium spherz, et spheram, cum principe Rome: 
Hec tria redde Deo, sicque beatus eris. 
“Half a sphere, a sphere, and then the first of Rome— 
Give to God these three, and heaven will be your home.” 
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“In awe she listened, and the shade passed from her soul away! 
In low and trembling voice she cried, “Lord, help me to obey! 
Break hou the chains of earth, O Lord, that bind and hold my heart; 
Let it be thine, and thine alone, let none with Thee have part. 


“ “Send down, O Lord, Thy sacred fire ! consume and cleanse the sin 
That lingers still within its depths : let heavenly love begin. 
That sacred flame Thy Saints, have known, kindle, O Lord, in me— 
Thou above all the rest for aye and all the rest in Thee.’ 


é“ The blessing fell upon her soul; her angel by her side 
Knew that the hour of peace was come, her soul was purified. 
The shadows fell from roof and arch, dim was the incensed air: 
But peace went with her as she left the sacred Presence there !”’ 


Ah! we dare not put to our Lord the questions to which this gene- 
rous soul evidently expects the answer, Ves. We have not laid on his 
shrine the sacrifice of youth and wealth. We have not worm our 
strength away with fast and penance. Probably God does not ask all 
this of us; but certainly He asks that dearer offering, without which 
these offerings would be valueless in his sight ; and louder and louder 
his voice whispers within us, “ My child, give Me thy heart P 

As a specimen of the clear and simple way in which Miss Procter 
tells a little story in rhyme, let us give what is called here ‘‘A Legend,” 
but what might be better distinguished as ‘‘The Preacher and the 
Laybrother” :— 


“The monk was preaching : strong his earnest word, 
From the abundance of his heart he spoke, 
And the flame spread—in every soul that heard 
Sorrow and love and good resolve awoke :— 
The poor lay brother, ignorant and old, 
Thanked God that he had heard such words of gold. 


“-“ Still let the glory; Lord, be thine alone,” . 
So prayed the monk ; his heart absorbed in praise: 
‘Thine be the glory: if my hands have sown 
The harvest ripened in Thy mercy’s rays, 
It was Thy blessing, Lord, that made my word 
Bring light and love to every soul that heard. 


““O Lord, I thank Thee that my feeble strength 
Has been so blest that sinful hearts and cold; 
Were melted at my pleading—knew at length 
- How sweet Thy service and how safe Thy fold, 
While souls that loved Thee saw before them rise 
Still holier heights of loving sacrifice.’ 
“ So prayed the monk: when suddenly he heard 
An angel speaking thus: ‘ Know, O my son, 
Thy words had all been vain, but hearts were stirred 
And saints were edified and sinners won 
By his, the poor lay brother's, humble aid 
Who sat upon the pulpit stair and prayed.” 


As the end of the year is drawing near (and the end of our space 
much nearer) let us try to dispose ourselves to receive ““ The Old 
Year's Blessing’”’ in all its fulness by taking to heart these words of 
genial and thoughtful wisdom :— 


“I am fading from you, but one draweth near, 
Called the angel-guardian of the coming year. 
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If my gifts and graces coldly you forget, 

Let the New Year’s angel bless and crown them yet. 
For we work together; he and I are one: ° 
Let him end and perfect all I leave undone. 

I brought good desires, though as yet but seeds; 

Let the New Year make them blossom into deeds. 

I brought joy to brighten many happy days; 

Let the New Year's angel turn it into praise. 

If I gave you sickness, if I brought you care, 

Let him make one patience, and the other prayer. 
Where I brought you sorrow, through his care at length, 
It may rise triumphant into future strength. 

If I brought you plenty, all wealth’s bounteous charms, 
Shall not the new angel turn them into alms ? 

I gave health and leisure, skill, to dream and plan, 

Let him make them nobler; work for God and man. 
If I broke your idols, showed you they were dust, 

Let him turn the knowledge into heavenly trust. 

If I brought temptation, let sin die away 

Into boundless pity for all hearts that stray. 
If your list of errors dark and long appears, 
Let this new-born monarch melt them into tears. 
May you hold this angel dearer than the last,— 
Sol bless his future, while he crowns my past.” 


I cannot return to this subject again, nor can [ pursue it 
"further now” My selections have been chiefly from the least 
known, and therefore naturally the least remarkable of Miss Proc- 
ters poems. I wish that space still remained for some of her 
stronger and more thoughtful pieces, such as ‘‘ Treasures,” 
“ Be Strong,” ‘‘Golden Words,” and many others in which you 
would find her trying to say true things well, not merely making 
verses—full, always, of sincerity and deep, thorough thought, and 
therefore dealing more in verbs and nouns than in adjectives and 
conventional epithets. These are some of the characteristics of 
Adelaide Proctor’s poetry—tenderness, devout feeling, and a meek 
and cheerful Christian sadness, with great justness of thought and a 
graceful accuracy of diction. She did not begin too soon, though in 
her peculiar circumstances and surroundings there would have been 


* Let us here join together two notes, one of which ought to have found a place 
where reference was made to Charles Dickens's account of Miss Procter’s conversion. 
During his travels in Italy he tells us he saw ina dream “‘ poor Mary’s spirit,” and that 
he asked “ What is the true religion ? Perhaps the Roman Catholic is the best; per- 
haps it makes one think of God oftener and believe in Him more steadily.” And 
the spirit said : “For you it is the best.” (‘* Forster,” vol. ii., p. 124.) ; 

The other item which I wish to insert here out of its place regards the Night 
Refuge referred to at p. 692. Each week the Freeman's Yournal gives a paragraph 
like this which I take from that useful and able journal of this date (Oct. 9.) 

“St, JosepH’s NIGHT REFUGE, CORK-STREET.—The following is the weekly 
return of admissions to the N ight Refuge (founded 1861, by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Spratt) for homeless women, children, and girls of good character, who there receive 
nightly shelter and partial support: Thorough servants, 100; housemaids, 37; 
parlourmaids, 39 ; charwomen, 63; children’s maids, 45; laundresses, 59; cooks, 32; 
shirtmakers, 36; cloakmakers, 30; dressmakers, 25; staymakers, 29; bootbinders, 28; 
plain workers, 40; machinists, 27; petty dealers, 35; fieldworkers, 70; travellers, 25; 
children, 39, Total, 750.” 


k of all the miseries of many kinds to which all these would be exposed if, 
like their Divine Master, they had not where to lay their heads. 
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temptations to that for one Jess modest and self-restrained. Nor, on 
the other hand was she called away too soon, when she died so peace- 
fully and so brightly on the Feast of the Purification, 1864, in her 
38th year, and ten years before her father. She had done her work; 
she had lived her poem as well as written it. Both have gone with 
her to increase her share of heavenly joy; and in another sense both 
remain behind, her sweet memory and her holy songs—these last 
above all, helping many now and in future years to refine and spin- 
tualise their thoughts, and to turn their human affections into ‘‘ Links 
with Heaven.” 


COR PURISSIMUM. 


() Gis the soul, quite sick at heart and weary, 
Grieves that it loves not Jesus as it would, 
Thinks of the past so stained with sin and dreary, 
Sees how its waywardness his graces hath withstood. 
Courage, poor sinner! take comfort from this thought : 
One heart has ever loved Jesus as it ought. 


Sad is the soul as it views the world surrounding, 
Sees its sweet Saviour forgotten or unknown, 
Sees all around iniquity abounding, 
While love for Jesus in many cold hath grown. 
Courage, poor sinner! take comfort from this thought : 
One heart has ever loved Jesus as it ought. 


Yes, there is one—one only and no other— 
All her heart’s love was given to her Son: 
So we will love with all our hearts this Mother 
Who, loving Jesus, our love hath rightly won. 
Courage, poor sinner! take courage from this thought : 
Mary has ever loved Jesus as she ought. 


So, dear Jesus, when we so often grieve Thee, 
Turn thy sad eyes upon thy Mother’s heart. 
She ne’er hath been unfaithful, ne’er did leave Thee— 
Oh! we rejoice that there consoled Thou art. 
Courage, poor sinner! take comfort from this thought: 
Mary has ever loved Jesus as she ought. 


In Fisto Puritatis B.V.M., Oct. 21, 1877. 
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WIT. 


BY ISAAC TUXTON, 
IV. 


\ HLUMAN being may be intensely happy without showing external 
-igns of gaiety. Indeed, it is only some of the lighter or lower forms 
>£ happiness, which show themselves in smiles and laughter. Still 
water runs deep. The absorbing delight of successful philosophical 
or mathematical investigation throws up no rippling smiles or billowy 
laughter. Generally such investigation is accompanied by grim looks, 
contracted brows, and clenched jaws, though often, too, a deep, heart- 
felt, elevating sense of thirst for knowledge being satisfied displays 
its presence by an expression of face, which may be called a rndiment- 
ary smile. If the law of evolution be eternally continuous, if our 
nature be indefinitely perfectible, smiles and laughter may become 
rudimentary as we see they actually do become even now with highly 
cultured men during the happy hours of their highest joys. But of 
this hereafter. Our business at present is with the cause of one of 


- these lighter forms of happiness—with ‘‘ Wit,” which, I think, may 


be pretty accurately defined as, that faculty which takes in and gives 
out the ludicrous. Wits and humorous incidents would not be ap- 
preciated by human beings, unless we all had in a greater or less 
natural or cultivated degree this faculty. Whatever causes laughter, 
is either witty itself, or at any rate can be related wittily, and so can 
be very fairly introduced into papers written under the general title 
of “Wit.” It is no harm to remark here that our language is philo- 
sophically free and easy. Wit is only one of many words which may 
mean a faculty or its act, or an act and the fact by it produced. The 
laughable then being always the effect of surprising fusion of ideas, 
fancies, or emotions, everything laughable partakes in some way or 
other of the nature of Wit. 


“You must ha’ been an uncommon nice boy to go to school vith,” 
said Sam Weller to Job Trotter. 


“I was, sir,” replied Job, heaving a deep sigh, ‘I was the idol 
of the place.” 


“Ah,” said Sam, “ I don’t wonder at it. What a comfort you must 
ha’ been to your blessed mother.” 

Whether the arch-gammoner Job was or was not, is not what I am 
here concerned with, but with boys, who though they are said to be 
very troublesome, especially from ten to thirty, for all that are not so 
bad for their master to go to school with, and in and out of class 
hours often give some comfort and joy to him by their very humorous 
answers and remarks both written and spoken. A friend of mine 
gave his class as a subject for an English poem “The Geese of the 
Capitol.” A mature disciple began his verses thus :— 

“ The Gauls came down from their northern home, 
With a view to sack the city of Rome, 
And were it not for that well-known /leecy flock, 
That city never would have recovered from the shock.” 
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Laughter, let me repeat, springs from surprise generated tb; - 
perceived union of incongruities or what seems so, which percer~. 
lays the flattering unction to our soul that we are superior Az¢ ¢? = 
to some person or persons in some thing or things. Hfemce. -:: 
humorous simply means the ridiculous, and a refined sense of hum: - 
is only the internal faculty, of which laughter is the extermal exr=: 
sion in an educated or cultured state. The causes of laughte: - 
the above four lines are many. I consider that the second line 
very amusing. The phrase ‘‘ with a view to” is rather rhetorical = 
wholly unpoetical, and then being applied in its staid old-fashion-’. 
ness to the terrible swoop of the northern barbarians it becoz- 
humorous in the extreme. The odd ring of the rhymes, united - 
quite prosaic language and a total disregard to metre is another --- 
causa. Inthe last line we can imagine an utterly unpoetic hobt.:. 
dehoy bringing it out sedately, and adding to its absurdity by his o— 
unconsciousness of its not being all that could be expected fror : 
would-be poet. 

A few years ago I was examining a class of small boys in Fret: 
and Latin. In the French paper for “TI foresaw” one genius gave :: 
“je quatre adage.” He had taken down evidently “I four saw,” ar: 
his dictionary supplied ‘‘ quatre” and ‘‘adage” as the Gallic equi: 
lents. Surprise at his misdirected ingenuity and amazing blunde-.- 
headedness is the chief cause of amusement. A rival in the La: 
tongue for “this was a calamity of a terrible kind” turned out of £:: 
literary workshop, “ hoc erat calamitatem terribile benignum.”? Tk: 
is nearly as good as an instance of vigorous translation given in: 
very amusing article in Macmillan some time ago. The English was: 
“the Consul spoke for his family.” Carefully done into Latin it rex 
‘*Consul radius nam ejus familia.” The article to which I refer had 
a great many good things of the same kind. They were all guaran- 
teed genuine. The writer of the article was a schoolmaster. In rep'y 
to the question, ‘‘ What is the difference between né and ne,” one of 
his boys answered: ‘‘ Né asks a proper question, and ne asks an im- 
proper one.” 

Boys make ludicrous mistakes when writing from dictation. This 
gentleman relates that the following were among the good things he 
got in this department. For, 


“ Come back, come back, he cried in grief, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter !?” 


Tom, Dick, or Harry sent in, 
“ Come back, come back, he cried in Gree, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter!’ 


For something which ran somewhat this way :— 


“He was missed at the feast, he was missed in the forest, 
He was missed in the fight when our need was the sorest.” 


was sent in, 


“He was missed at the feast, he was missed in the forest, 
He was missed in the fight when our need was the sawdust.” 
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1d best of all; for, 


“ The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old,’ 


. irrepressibly bungling genius wrote 


“The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infernal old.” 


E[nfernal old.” Perhaps the most pungent charm in this is that it 
a phrase so thoroughly boyish, which we can imagine a boy to use 
.th deep earnestness never suspecting that he is doing aught but 
tinting to the life the venerable parasite from the same point of 
ew, which the ‘‘ orphan boy” perennially took of him. The dash 
" unconscious profanity here and often is another source of relish. 
gain, contrasted emotions. 
One of my own boys, a short while ago, when asked to write out 
1e touching lines of Arnold :— 
“ A dative put—remember, pray— 
After envy, spare, obey, 8c.” 


pened my eyes considerably to the danger of teaching boys through 
ral repetition only by writing it thus :— 
“ A dative put—remember pray— 
After envy, spe, robai.” 


“wo phonetic geniuses always spelt ‘‘solemn,” “wrong,” ‘ knock,” 
‘solm,” “rong,” “nok,” while a third informed me in an essay on 
‘ Joan of Arc,” that “the Maid of Orleans went to the scaffold with 
he most edifying obsequy,” whatever that means. Another well-fed 
routh repeating the line from the ‘‘ Traveller,” “the naked negro 
yanting at the line,” rendered it ‘‘ painting at the line.” I could not 
1elp asking him, ‘‘ was it a coat of paint he was giving himself?” 
Che following is a faithful copy of part of a geography paper sent in 
ately by a young gentleman. I cannot give the questions, but here 
are some of the answers :— 


E.M. D.G. 


“i. The gangies. the fast [first?] contenant Europe asiaminer 
Afrika America knew york edwinburgh kamtschkatka washington 
mediterranean sea about three hundred miles nort latitude about one 
thousand miles west latitude. 

2. Mexico france spain holand dun raven lake finister lake dover 
&c., &c., &c. 


We can imagine Master So-and-soengaged on this paper. Determined 
to do justice to asiaminer, knew york, and edwinburgh, his fingers 
and face are smeared with ink, regardless of expense. All rules of 
how to hold the pen, fingers flat, thumb screwed up, tips of fingers 
inch or little less from point of pen, hand resting on desk, elbow well 
in, handle pointing towards shoulder, copy set four square, are fla- 
grantly violated. His tongue, with black patches on it from divers 
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licked-up blots, protrudes, and is held in position by a firm grip of 
the teeth, all which, combined with tossed hair, contracted brow, and 
curiously twisted body and legs, indicate how anxious the young 
geographer is to give asiaminer and the rest that position on the 
earth’s surface, determined for them by the cosmical laws of nature 
in this rerum concordia discors. 

The cold-blooded way in which boys speak of the most dreadft! 
crimes and catastrophes, contributes much to the humour of their re- 
marks. Goodness knows the best of us realise, in but a very fain: 
manner, the awful truths, and facts, and possibilities, and probabilities 
of woe, by which we are surrounded; and well for us it is, that such 
is the mysterious law of our being, for no one could be cheerful cr 
even sane, if such terrors were felt in all their dire dreadfulness. Bu: 
with boys, past or remote crimes or sufferings are the merest abstrac- 
tions, from which they derive very little or no painful feeling; and 
hence it is, wars and plagues and desperate deeds only excite their 
spirit of adventure or romance, but never seem to impress on them in 
the least the vant/as vanitiatum. Asa slight illustration of this I wii 
give here some amusing verses from a book, which every schoolmaste 
should read, and would read with much pleasure and more profi. 
Professor D'Arcy Thompson in ‘‘ Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster, 
speaking of his schoolboy experiences, says :— 

‘‘A Latin couplet might be exchanged for English verse. Our 
subject one day was La/ro, or ‘The Robber.’ I composed my ow 
couplet in Latin, and furnished a friend with the following Engli:: 
equivalent :— 

“The wicked, lurking robber, when 3" 
The harmless traveller passes his den, 


He seizes him by the tail of his coat, 
And robs his money and cuts his throat.’ 


“ I remember, also, a pair of verses on the subjects ‘ Patroclus 
and ‘ The Last Judgment,’ given in, without the least idea of joking. 
by a contemporary. The first ran :'— 

“é: Let us mourn, let us mourn, let us mourn for our friend; 
Let us mourn for our friend and protector ; 


Let us mourn, let us mourn, for Patroclus is dead ; 
He is killed by the man-slaying Hector.’ 


é“ And the second :— 


‘«* What can the righteous man expect, 
But to go up to heaven erect ? 
What can the wicked man desire, 
But to go down to hell-fire ?’” 


Hitherto the professor. Of course the first and the last of these 
poems are the ones illustrative of boyish cold-bloodedness. In the 
last the humorous dés/ocation of “expect” and “desire” is a material 
element of its fun. When an English judge decided, that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment was not an article of Anglican faith, the Saéyr- 
day Review said, “ that many worthy men were wroth with his lordship 
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for depriving the British Christian of his hopes of eternal damnation,” 
which rather profane joke I quote merely as a parallel passage. 

A small pupil of mine at a day-school was due every morning at a 
rather early hour, but was continually five minutes late. Now, this 
young man was so self-righteous, that under no circumstance would 
he admit he was ever to be blamed, but always had an excuse. “Ah, 
you little yascal,”’ said I to him, as he trotted in one morning late and 
puffing as usual, “why don’t you get up five minutes sooner?” 
é Sure I do, sir,” whimpered the raic dpipwyv, as I called him. More 
laughs than this did that ‘‘ blameless boy” cause. Writing about a 
ghost, he called it a ““hopgobbler,” and “that bourne whence no 
traveller returns” he spoke of as, “the home of the gobblers.’’ 
Pathetically describing Cicero's death he wrote: ‘‘ When he got old, 
. he got into a kind of box, and one day he put his head out of the top, 

and got chopped.” 

When stupid boys are being taught anything that is a little abstract, 
their stolidity and machine-like answering sometimes go a little way, 
by their absurdity, to make up for their teacher-torturing properties. 
I had inculcated with reiterated earnestness that ‘‘ the subject was that 
about which something was said, and the predica/e was, what was said 
about it.” “ Now, Jones,” said I to a strapping lad of imperturbable 
brains, “what is the subject?” ‘That about which something is said 
about it,” replied Jones, with about as little expression in his bucolic 
eye as even it could subsist upon. A little chap, who could almost 
have been cut out of Jones without being missed, explaining how the 
subject and predicate could be enlarged, gave as an example, ‘boys 
run,” and then “fat boys run slowly.” ‘Fat,’ said he, “is the 
enlargement of boys.” “Harry,” said I, impressively, to a little fellow 
who worked in the kitchen of a college, and to whom I gave lessons 
in the three ““rs” during some spare half hours, ‘‘ the rule for division 
of fractions is, ‘invert the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication.’ 
Do you know what ‘invert’ means?” ‘‘ Noa, I doant,” said the young 
North Briton, for such he was, ‘‘ Well, then,” I explained, “if you 
took Tommy (a fellow-kitchener) and turned him upside down, you 
would invert him.” ‘‘Qh, sir,” exclaimed Harry, “TÍ seen a lot of 
little boys invertin’ theirsels last Sunday on the Green.” 

Another young native of that part of the world being asked, 
“which was the greatest festival of the year, replied: ‘*Poncake 
Tuesday,” and a third gave as a reason for the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise that they had eaten up all the fruit. One of 
the most exquisite bits of child-humour I ever came across was in a 
critique in the Spectafor. The incident was this. A little curly-headed 
boy of six runs into the play-room, where his sisters are chattering, 
and sets to work to fish for mice through some chinks in the wain- 
scoting. His tackle is a crooked pin, a piece of cheese, and twine. 
After a while, he cries impatiently: “Will you hold your tongues, for 
how can a mouse bite if he hears any one talking ?” As if the mouse 
were only too anxious to bite if he could do so, consistently with 
precedent and a due sense of what was to be expected from him. 

We have been hitting the schoolboys rather hard, perhaps. Turn 
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about is fair play, so we must have a rap at the schoolmen, school- 
masters, professors, ¢¢ hoc genus omne. 

As a boy, I used to laugh myself at the quaint jingling of Ker- 
chever Arnold’s immortal verses, a couplet of which I have already 
quoted. Every schoolboy knows :— 


“é By wt translate infinitive 
With ask, command, advise and strive, 
(But not so with 7xdeo, nor 
With the verb deponent conor) 
And never be this rule forgot, 
Put ne for wt when there's a knot,” 


as a schoolfriend of mine rendered the orthodox “not.” “The knot 
and the tangle come very often in the theme and in the convolutions 
of the schoolboy’s brain, poor fellow. Thomas Kerchever himself 
never penned two bolder lines than these in which he sings :— 


“ Accedit—you may think it odd 
Is followed both by ut and quod.” 


Though these verses are laughable, they are decidedly most useful, 
and boys will learn eagerly what is taught them in this way. ‘Throw- 
ing items of knowledge into verse is a capital way to preserve them 
in the memory green. With a certain amount of honest pride and 
conscious merit I venture to publish here a couplet of my own on the 
spelling of a word which had long baffled me :— 


“ With two t’s and an ! 
‘ Battalion’ you spell.”’ 


This versicle I submit as a model and incentive to hundreds 
of others. Schoolmasters’ sayings and doings may be laugh- 
able and useful, or useful and not laughable, or laughable and not 
useful. ‘‘ Who dragged whom around the walls of what?” may or 
may not have been asked by a learned pedagogue; but questions, 
problems, and other scholastic products have been and are given to 
the light much less suggestive, often as absurd, and immeasurably 
more hopeless with respect to solution, than the above. The limits 
of an ordinary paper will not permit me to prove by actual examples 
all my assertions, nor would such a course be congenial to an easy- 
going commentary on wit phenomena, still I will bring evidence to 
bear me out, and if occasionally the connexion of what I say with 
wit be somewhat subtle, it may be useful one way or the other, and 
so I may gain a point. Professor D'Arcy Thompson, in his reminis- 
cences of school, says: ‘‘Our apprenticeship to the Latin muses 
lasted for about two years. Your kitten may reach his full intellectual 
powers in a few months; but it takes time to form an elephant ora 
poet. I subjoin a few sets of quasi-arranged lines. We had probably 
transferred to Latin verse some thousands of similar sets, before we 
spread our wings for original flights. 

“ “THE HORSE, 


“The fiery steed, his tail in air proudly cocked, 
Not without much neighing traverses glad pastures.’ 


Wit. “tr 


“4 ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


‘¢¢ To thee, O Alexander—learn, O ye kings, being admonished— 
Glory having been attained, Bacchus was a sad end.’ 


“The bee from various flowers sips sweetest honey; 
Speckled as to little body and yellow as to double legs ; 
Ve, too, gather honey on Parnassus, a boyish crowd, 
Yellow as to legs and cerulean as to flowing robe.’ 


“When duly prepared for more adventurous effort, we were set to 
practise upon all the heroes and sages of antiquity; upon all seasons; 
upon diverse accidents of fire and flood; and the Gradus was our 
Helicon. Magnanimus would help Phaéthon on his hexametrical 
ride: Alexander was practicable with a preliminary fortis: Hercules 
would have been an unmetrical brute, but for his a/zas of Amphitryo- 
niades, that pushed out like a promontory half way across the page.” 

How improving, how developing to the mind and stimulative of 
thought these exercises and thousands of others like them must be to 
nine-tenths of the classes at our schools. Oh! the mystery of slug- 
gishness, active and passive; oh! the mystery of bungling that prevails 
throughout the world, and nowhere more than in educational estab- 
lishments. I have heard an experienced classical teacher say, that 
one great reason why the Latin grammar is so superior as an instru- 
ment of education to interesting subjects like physical geography, is 
the great aversion boys have to it. They hate Latin grammar; they 
would delight in physical geography properly taught. Overcoming 
this hatred and indulging this delight seem to constitute the deepest 
reasons* why Latin grammar should be so much more excellent than 
physical geography, according to this view. I have heard another 
learned and worthy man speak in tones of strong disapproval of a 
school where little boys were taught, and enjoyed being taught, such 
things as Laplaee’s Nebular Hypothesis. It is true, that these mar- 
vellously interesting physical theories and facts are now-a-days made 
the vehicle for diffusing infidel principles ; but, seeing that boys, and 
even small ones, get deeply interested in hearing the wonders of 
nature explained, why should they not be taught these things, and 
at the same time taught to rise from ‘nature up to nature’s God ?” 
Boys will listen with open mouths and wondering eyes to “the fairy 
tale of science.” They will ask questions, they will object, they will 
bring all their little store of experience to bear upon what you tell 
them; satisfied with your answers for the time, things that will occur 
during play-hours with their kites, tops, marbles, balls, within their 
own consciousness will supply them with further confirmations of or 
objections against your mind-opening statements and simple proofs 
regarding phenomena of heat, and light, and motion, and air, and 
water, and health, and sickness. This supplementary knowledge opens 
their minds, awakens their powers, gives them a thirst for knowledge, 
a taste for reading, love and respect for their teacher, and almost 


* Of course there are much deeper reasons for believing that there is no better 
instrument for the severe and accurate training of the youthful mind than the intel- 
ligent study of Latin and Greek literature. Difficulty zs an element in discipline 
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secures theit success both here and hereafter. I do not mean to say | 
that classics and other dry work can be dispensed with. The study 
of language, the study of the most perfect languages, cannot be set 
aside. But I would have a class where the physical sciences would 
be interestingly taught, and the results of scientific research inferestingiy 
explained to boys from twelve years old up. It need not in the least 
interfere with Latin grammar, and may save from despair and destruc- 
tion many a seemingly mashed-turnip-and-sawdust-brained youth, in 
whose brain pulp the mysteries of Latin grammar cause no satisfactory 
molecular action. 

That ancient problem, guzs cusfodiel ipsos custodes ? has been solved 
by an English official on the G. S. and W. Railway, who appointed a 
countryman of his own ‘Inspector of Overlookers;” but a similar 
question has been asked by Professor Thompson, where he says: 
“Ah! reader, it were an easy task to examine our undergraduates, 
but who shall examine our examiners?” So far this problem has no: 
received even an approximative solution. It was proposed in 1864. 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer (‘‘ Sociology,” p. 97), writing more than ten 
years later, says: ‘‘ Examiners, and especially those appointed under 
recent systems of administration, habitually put questions of which a 
large proportion are utterly inappropriate. As I learn from his son, 
one of our judges not long since found himself unable to answer an 
examination paper that had been laid before law students. A well- 
known Greek scholar, editor of a Greek play, who was appointed 
examiner, found that the examination paper set by his predecessor 
was too difficult for him. Mr. Froude in his inaugural address at St. 
Andrew’s, describing a paper set by an examiner in English History. 
said: ‘I could myself have answered two questions out of a dozen.” 
And I learn from Mr. G. H. Lewes, that he could not give replies to 
the questions on English literature, which the Civil Service examiners 
had put to his son. Joining which testimonies to kindred ones coming 
from students and professors on all sides, we find the really note- 
worthy thing to be, that examiners, instead of setting questions fit 
for students, set questions which make manifest their own extensive 
learning.” Here we have evolved schoolmasters presented in a pain- 
fully ludicrous guise; so blown out with vanity as to make an absardiy 
immoral use of their position. How true the picture is, any one may 
judge for himself, who will look over the examination papers of the 
various universities and other examining bodies. When the Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was giving evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, he was asked by a vigorous advocate of the 
London University System: ‘But, Mr. Dean, have you seen the 
London University examination questions?’ ‘ Yes,” replied the 
dean, “ I have seen the questions, but I have never seen the answers.” 

I am not an admirer of Prince Bismarck. Nevertheless, I am 
willing to be amused by his highness. Last August there was a very 
pleasant discourse of his in the Zimes concerning professors, who 
were members of the German parliament. He said they came into 
the house with all their schoolmaster instincts untamed. When speak- 
ing they imagined their audience to be essentially the same as their 
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classes; they spoke as imperiously and dogmatically as if-such were 
really the case; opposing or contradicting their statements and re- 
futing their arguments took them painfully by surprise, and made them 
furious ; in a word, such was their peculiar reasoning skill, that e’en 
though vanquished they could argue still. The Chancellor’s picture 
of the schoolmaster turned legislator was to me as amusing as Gold- 
Smith’s immortal lines. Both hit off with equal pungency the salient 
points and weaknesses of pedagogues in different circumstances. 
Abernethy, the famous surgeon, in his lecture-room was monarch of 
all he surveyed. He had the pedagogic instincts strongly developed. 
As witty as he was imperious, scarce any one dared to oppose him. 
He sometimes met his match, however. One day, after lecturing on 
accidents caused by explosions, he asked a student:—‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Smith, what is the first thing you would do, if a man were blown up 
with gunpowder?” ‘I should wait till he came down,” said Mr. 
Smith. Abernethy, nettled at the reply and stung by the laughter of 
the class, smiling bitterly, retorted: ‘‘And pray, Mr. Smith, what 
muscles should I put in motion, were I to proceed to kick you out of 
the room for that impertinent answer?” “The flexors and extensors 
of my right arm, sir,” replied the student, “for I should instantly 
knock you down.” This is pure wit. We are surprised and delighted 
at the relation discovered between the professor’s question, that 
seemed final, and the student’s answer, so manly, so triumphant for 
himself, so humiliating for the slashing professor. What adds to the 
charm is, that two wits were engaged, and victory declares itself for 
the younger against a redoubted gladiator in the arena of browbeating 
and intellectual bullying. There is another good story of Abernethy, 
which shows his rough and ready Aumour in a different sphere. One 
of our countrymen rushed into the hospital one day, and shouted: 
““Och, be the powers, docthor, but my son Tim has swallowed a 
mouse.” ‘Och, thin, be the powers,” said the ‘docthor’ (himself an 
Irishman), “your son Tim had betther swallow a cat.” 


NANO NAGLE AND THE CENTENARY OF THE PRESEN- 
TATION ORDER. 


HE twenty-first day of the month on which we are entering 

will be a joyful solemnity for the members of that holy Insti- 

tute which takes its name from the festival of that day. The Presen- 

tation Order, on the 21st of this November, the Feast of our Lady’s 
e Presentation, celebrates the centenary of its first foundation. 

The present is an age of tercentenaries and centenaries and anni- 

versaries, and such like commemorations of past lives and past events 
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The children of light do wisely in copying some of the earnestnes: 
and versatile zeal for which the children of this world are remarka’:;. 
This is one of the world’s devices. But, indeed, the Church herse:: :: 
the best model to copy in the fidelity of her affection and reverer:: 
for the memory of her heroes. To seek their patronage, to emutz:: 
their virtues, and to cherish their fame, are duties which she impose: 
either upon all her children or else upon certain tribes and familie 
amongst them, linked more closely with the departed by tres c: 
race or spiritual kinship. Still more are the religious orders in th: 
Catholic Church bound to foster a filial devotion towards thei: 
founders. Not less, but perhaps more, in degree though not in kird. 
is this loyalty due to one like Nano Nagle, who is not yet proposed tc 
the general veneration of the faithful, but is, as it were, the exclus:-: 
property of her spiritual daughters. 

Nano Nagle has happily not been left without a record in the re- 
ligious history of Ireland. The details of her life which Dr. Cor- 
pinger, Bishop of Cork, embodied in a sermon soon after her death, 
were published at the time, and have often been reprinted. ‘The lat: 
Dr. Dominick Murphy, Dean of Cork, contributed to an early number 
of the Dublin Review* a biographical sketch which was afterward: 
enlarged and published separately. Bat to the Rev. Dr. Hutch, o: 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, it was reserved to give, in 1875, the 
fullest account of the Presentation Order and its holy foundress under 
the title of ‘‘ Nano Nagle, her Life, her Labours, and their Fruits.’ 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.) 

When in a letter the phrase “of course you have heard” intro- 
duces a bit of news, it is pretty sure to be still new to us, though we 
are supposed to have certainly heard it before. Of course, then, the 
reader is acquainted with the general outline of Nano Nagle’s hfe. 
He knows, too, that she was first cousin to Edmund Burke, ‘‘ tke 
greatest genius (says Macaulay) since Milton.” A hundred years 
earlier, the son of Edmund Spenser married Ellen Nagle—which 
accounts for the son of Queen Elizabeth’s laureate becoming a Catho- 
lic. Nano, or Honora Nagle, was bom in 1728, a fall century before 
Catholic Emancipation. It is pleasant to hear she was so full cí 
girlish freaks that Garret Nagle had to comfort his wife with a “ Never 
mind, poor Nano will be a saint yet.” The turning point in her career 
was that raw winter morning in Paris (whither she had gone in those 
penal days for her education) when, coming home from a ball, she 
saw some pious people, chiefly the poor, waiting at the porch of a 
church in their wish to hear the first mass. The contrast affected 
her powerfully ; and, as her soul was generous and strong, this im- 
pression was not speedily effaced, as such impressions are in many 
souls. She determined to give herself wholly to the service of God 
and to draw many others in various ways to his service. 

As is very often the case with the divine instruments, God drew 


* This article made the character of Nano Nagle so familiar to a certain set of 
children who overheard their elders discussing it, that once, playing as was their won: 
at conundrums and such like fireside pastimes, cne of them twisted her name into 
the very obvious anagram—On an Ancei. 
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her on step by step, not letting her know at first all that He wanted 
from her. Before establishing an institute of her own to be devoted 
exclusively to her own work of predilection, the education of the 
poor, Miss Nagle was employed by God to introduce the holy daughters 
of St. Angela Merici into Ireland. In all the souls that the Ursuline 
Nuns have trained to piety in the middle and upper classes, with all 
the Sacred social influences that each of these Ursuline pupils has 
exercised, and will exercise over fathers and brothers, and many 
another—¥in all this good, Nano Nagle has a founder’s share. 

But her special, divinely appointed task was the foundation of the 
Presentation Order. We now-a-days, no matter what effort we make, 
can form no idea of the backward, downcast, downtrodden state of 
our people at this period. After the desolation of the penal days, 
Nano Nagle’s name is called in Gerald Griffin’s poem “the first shoot- 
ing of light in the gloom.” She it is whom he apostrophises thus:— 


** Hail, star of the lowly! apostle of light, 
In the glow of whose fervour the cottage grew bright! 
Sweet violet of sanctity, lurking concealed, 
Till the wind wafts the leaf and the bloom is revealed. 
By the light of that glory which burst on thy youth 
In its day-dreams of pleasure, and woke it to truth— 
BY the tears thou hast shed, by the toil thou hast borne, 
Oh! say shall our night know a breaking of morn ?”’ 


The gentle and gifted man, who, moved by the same spirit, taught 
the poor Cork children as a Christian Brother, was not the only poet 
to sing her praises. The dramatic incident alluded to somewhat 
vaguely towards the end of these lines is the subject of ‘‘The Lesson 
Heeded,”’ by Miss Harriett Skidmore (“ Marie”) of San Francisco. 
Among the Centennial Hymns we may select the following by the 
wife of Kevin Izod O’Dogherty, which shows that “Eva,” of Zhe 
Nation, has not in her exile quite forgotten her beloved art :— 


“A hundred years unto thy glory, Lord! 
Unto the glory of thy name alone— 
A hundred years, all thine in work and word, 
Now solemn stand before thy great, white throne! 


“They come with countless treasures in their hands, 
More pure than gold, more fragrant than the rose; 
The myrrh and frankincense of Eastern lands 
Are not more precious or more sweet than those. 


“ A hundred years of praises and of prayer, 
Of struggles with the hosts of sin and death, 
Of dauntless courage and of triumphs rare, 
Adown the narrow and the thorny path. 


“ A hundred years of teachings all divine, 
Of earthly passions purified—controlled— 
Of hope and love around the Cross entwined, 
Of error gently led unto the fold; 
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“ Of hidden, silent martyrdom that wrought 
In blessed lowliness unknown—unnamed ; 
Of sainted souls that, having bravely fought, 
The amaranthine crown and palm-branch claimed ; 


“ Of holy ones, athirst for righteousness, 
That pierced with eager eye the distant skies— 
Striving the ways of evil to repress, 
With all the grandeur of self-sacrifice. 


‘*Thou knowest, O Lord! from Dives’ purple state 
Thy children turned, where, crouching in the dust, 
The lowly beggar faint and stricken sate, 
To crave of wealth o’erflowing one small crust, 


“For thee they sought the desolate of earth, 
To guard and tend with loving heart and hand; 
For thee they walked in ruin dark and dearth, 
Till blessings fell like dew upon the land! 


“ And pain and sorrow that would fain benumb 
The weary mortal on his gloomy way, 
Became as wings to soar to that bright home 
Where shine the splendour of the perfect day. 


“ Accept the offerings, Lord, before thee laid! 
And as the past, so let the future be— 
That centuries, in glorious light arrayed, 
May yet arise to praise and honour thee ! 


“San Francisco, Cal., June 21, 1877.” 


Nano Nagle will be better pleased to be lost and forgotten in her 
children, to have their praises sung rather than her own. And there- 
fore I will give, promising that this shall be the last of my quotations, 
the simple and truthful lines in which the Presentation Nun is de- 
scribed to the life by ‘‘ Mary,” another poetess of Zhe Nas/ton newspaper 
in its golden age—the late Ellen Downing, of Cork, of saintly memory, 
who will soon, I trust, be introduced more fully to the readers of this 
magazine :— 

éI like to sit and think about the Presentation Nun, 
Her life so little known or praised—her labours never done. 


Jt rarely comes her way to hear a word would seem to prove 
That she is recognised on earth as one who works for love. 


“Men do not see her good works shine, and scruple not to say 
Her talent hid within the earth can only rust away. 
They twit her with her idle prayers, and show the service true 
That to the sick, and maimed, and poor, St. Vincent's daughters do. 


“Long may St. Vincent’s daughters walk like angels through the land, 
And read a lesson to the world it needs must understand; 
But no more gracious mission yet hath minstrel ever sang 
Than that with which her God doth charge the Presentation Nun. 


‘‘No time she finds to reap on earth, so ceaselessly she sows ; 
She watches still the dawn of life—let others watch its close. 
Her task is with the youthful mind, her place is in the school, 
Her whole perfection twined about the one unvarying rule. 
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é“ But seldom does the eye of man upon her work look down; 
Yet not the less does God behold the labours God will crown. 
Nor never turns his glance aside, nor less reward will pay, 
Becausé his roughest work is done to-morrow as to-day. 


“ For God it is no task to watch the ever-shifting throng— 
To track each individual life from out the school-house gone. 
He crowns the hardy battles fought in black temptation’s strife— 
He leads the weeping wanderers back to the fresh springs of life. 


‘‘ And for the saints that He has kept—the sinners He has won— 
He has his chosen day to thank the Presentation Nun, 
Who vows her life to labours here, unheeded, as his own; 
And when his harvest-time has come, will reap what she hath sown.” 


The venerable John of Avila, who sent many a novice into the 
Society of Jesus, but did not enter it himself, compared himself in 
this respect to a church-bell which summons the faithful to Mass, but 
always remains itself outside. Many have imagined, partly on account 
of her relations with the Ursulines, that, though Nano Nagle was the 
foundress of one order of Irish nuns and, in a less strict sense, of 
two, she herself never became a religious. This is quite an error. 
Miss Nagle and her first three companions pronounced their simple 
vows as Nuns of the Presentation on the 24th of June, 1777. The 
feast of the Baptist’s Nativity was thus the birthday also of the Order, 
and, as such, it has this year been kept in many convents as the cen- 
tennial feast.* But almost on that very day, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Dublin, during his last visit to Rome, laid before our most holy 
Father the Pope the following statement which, for certain reasons, 
seems important enough to quote exactly :-— 

“ One hundred years ago (1777) when the persecutions against 
Catholics were somewhat abated in Ireland, certain pious ladies 
founded in the city of Cork a school for girls, and by degrees formed 
themselves into a religious order, which was approved of by Pius VII. 
in the beginning of this century, and the vows made therein declared 
solemn. The Nuns of the Presentation, who began in this manner, 
founded, by degrees, convents throughout Ireland, in which, with 
much fruit, they teach young girls, and particularly the children of 
the poorer classes. This hundredth year from the foundation of 
their first school, these Nuns of the Blessed Virgin humbly supplicate 
your Holiness to grant them leave to celebrate by a novena or triduum 
of devotions in their churches and oratories.” 

On the first of July, the Holy Father, in acceding to this petition, 
granted a plenary indulgence, on the usual conditions, to all the 
faithful who shall assist thrice at the three days’ devotions, and the 
like indulgence to all who shall assist at the nine days’ devotions at 
least five times; an indulgence also of seven years being granted to 
all the faithful each time they assist at any of the above-mentioned 

evotions. 


* Another candidate for these centennial honours might be next Christmas Day, 
the hundredth anniversary of the opening of the first house of the Presentation Order. 
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The limited but valued portion of our constituency for whoz : 
foregoing details possess a special interest will thank us forz: . 
another announcement made in the official document from vt:.. | 
are quoting, namely, that on the same occasion the Pope grant:::- 
mission to the Nuns of the Presentation Order in Ireland to ce”. 
henceforth the Feast of the Presentation as a double of tke = 
class with an octave. It is a pity that the phrase ‘‘ msontales P-: 
fationts que in Hibernia commorantur” seems not to include thc" 
Sisters also in their glorious exile of zeal and charity at St.K - 
and the Golden Gate. | 

Nano Nagle, like St. Jane Frances de Chantal, was forced to ab::. 
her first intention of devoting her spiritual daughters not onls t: 
education of the poor but to the visitation of the sick and the -. 
external charitable works to which the Sisters of Mercy and the. 
Sisters of Charity were soon after permitted to consecrate thems: 
She was not long spared to watch over her infant institute. Sh: — 
in the South Presentation Convent, in Cork, on the zcth of i” 
1784, in her 56th year. 

Of the seventy-three Presentation Convents into which tha: : | 
convent has multiplied, the greatest number are, of course, in I: ~ 
—none north of Drogheda. In England there seems to be on! 
Presentation Convent—that at Manchester; and in the United s- 
they have only planted themselves at the two extreme points—: 
York and San Francisco. They are much more numerous in} 
foundland, and in Australia they are spreading, the last found:. 
being in May, 1874, at Wagga Wagga, of “ Claimant” notorietr. - 
when the Presentation Nuns of 1977 are preparing for their se" 
Centenary, one of them should ferret out this present paper - 
musty and faded copy of the fifth volume of the IRISH MONTELY.- 
will be puzzled at the phrase with which the preceding sentence - - 
cludes. But there is no time now to explain to that Sister Sta<:: 
of the twentieth century who Sir Roger Tichborne was or is. _ 

And so the work goes on, humbly, silently, steadily—some ¢.-~ 
hundred of these virgin daughters of the New Eve devoting their. 
to prayer and to the education of some twenty thousand of the Fr” 
est of their sex, training them up in faith and piety and knowie-: 
and so preparing them for the dangers of their lot, whilst thems. - 
leading hidden lives of poverty, chastity, and obedience, in :- 
seclusion of their simple and holy and happy convents. And: 
not for a few years or for a hundred years: for this year is their :-” 
tenary, and still the work goes on. What a work! And how ble«- 
a thing to have any part whatever in such a work! How great, tt 
must be the glory and joy for ever of having had therein the = 
and reward of God's chief instrament, the first mover and fous: 
Surely it is nothing more than the truth to say, as has been said, :-- 
since the days of the Mary of Erin, St. Bride of Kildare, no c= 
has more closely interwoven her name with the hearts of the =" 
race than the venerable Nano Nagle. WLR 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. Zhe Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese Dominions. 
By the Rev. ALFRED WELD, S.J. (London: Burns & Oates, 
Portman-street. 1877.) 


A SPIRITUAL writer has said something to the effect that ‘‘ Holy In- 
difference” requires a strong preference for what is more perfect. 
Somewhat in the same way certain critics refuse the credit of impar- 
tiality to all historians and biographers who have not an emphatic 
bias against the personages whose acts and characters are under dis- 
cussion. Gibbon, Froude, and such like are, according to these 
critics, the only impartial authorities where the records of Christianity 
or Catholicity are concerned. They certainly are pretty sure not to 
be unduly prepossessed in favour of Christianity and Catholicity ; and 
anything that they admit to the credit of either must be accepted as 
indisputable. 

Father Alfred Weld has no pretensions to impartiality of this sort 
with regard to the subject of his recently published History. It 
forms the twenty-second volume of the Quarterly Series which has 
been issued four times each year, for many years past, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Henry Coleridge, S.J., with a regularity all 
the more surprising when we consider the size and importance of the 
works of which the series consists. 

The present volume is only the first of several which will be devoted 
to the History of the Suppression ofthe Society of Jesus. It narrates the 
suppression of the Society in the Portuguese Dominions; but, as it is 
the first to open the subject, it necessarily refers also to its more general 
aspects. Paraguay, Pombal, Malagrida—one needs merely a super- 
ficial acquaintance with this epoch of history to recall names of places 
and persons like these, the very mention of which suggests the varied 
and often pathetic interest that the book possesses. The most pain- 
ful ingredient in that interest is the number of good and well-meaning 
persons who may be drawn to take part in injustice when led astray 
by their own prejudices, or duped by wicked men, able and plausible 
as wicked men sometimes are. To some religious institutions in the 
Catholic Church is specially applicable that illustration which com- 
pares the different appreciation of the Church itself from within and 
from without to the difference between the appearance of the stained- 
glass window of a cathedral as seen by one of the worshippers in its 
aisles and the same as seen by a passer-by in the street. 


II. Nora. Translated from the German. By PRINCEss MARIE 
LIECHTENSTEIN. (London: Burns & Oates. 1877.) 


THE author of this translation, known before by her work on Holland 
House, seems in her preface to place Ferdinande Von Brackel, the writer 
of her story, on a level with Lady Georgiana Fullerton in England, 
and Madame Craven in France. If “Nora,” as represented in this 
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translation, be a fair sample of the German lady’s talents, it seems 


to us extravagant praise to compare her with the gifted author oj 
“ Grantly Manor,” and so many other excellent novels. The other 


term of comparison is not so far above her. “Nora” professes . 


to show that God’s flowers bloom upon every soil; but we do 
not think that the plot, devised for the purpose of inculcating this 
lesson, was very happily chosen or very successfuly carried out. As 
regards the English dress of the story, there are, in every page, 
peculiarities of diction (to use an euphemism), which ought to have 
been edited out of the volume at some stage of its existence. Toa 
work of this kind, written with excellent intentions, we should be 
glad to feel ourselves able to give more unqualified praise. 


III. Sun and Sunbeams: One of the Fairy Tales of Science. By |. 
O’Byrng Croxg, M.A. (Dublin: Hodges, Foster, & Figgs 
1877.) 

THIS neat little poetical brochure owes its name and its metre iú 

** Locksley Hall,” from which also it takes its motto :— 


“There about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime, 
With the fairy tales of science and the long results of time.” 


But even with this relationship confessed or paraded, is not Tenny- 
son’s couplet— 


“ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, . 
And the thoughts of man grow wider with the process of the suns, 


is it not parodied somewhat too closely, without acknowledgment: 
at the close of these lines :— 


“There's a hidden life in all things, there are pulses evermore 
Beating, beating, throbbing, throbbing, this vast universe all o'er; 
Beating ever, throbbing ever, and a gracious purpose runs. . 
Forth through all sublime creation, round wit the circling suns. 














The subject of the poem is the wave-theory of Light. Mr. Croke ' 


displays considerable skill in throwing into this ballad-form some oí 


the speculations of philosophers like Tyndall, more intent, howevel, 
than they on looking through nature up to nature’s God. But surely 
such a theme would have been treated more satisfactorily in the 
metre of the “Essay on Man.” 


IV. Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism. By NicHOLAS SANDERS, 
D.D. Translated by D. Lewis. (London: Burns & Oates. 1877) 


WE are unwilling to defer any longer our cordial recommendation of 
this very important work, though our space does not allow a 
adequate review of it, even in proportion to the very scanty 
limits assigned to our. book-notices. It gives in a large libray 
volume a very ably executed translation of the famous treatise J 
Schismate Anglicano. The authority of the work is vindicated in Mr. 
Lewis’s Introduction, which is, in itself, a learned treatise of some 
hundred pages on Henry VIII.’s Divorce, as illustrated chiefly by 
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recent State Paper revelations. Throughout the whole volume, very 
exact and laborious notes give the chief dates and facts in the life 
of each prominent person mentioned in the text, and bring the 
latest historical materials to illustrate the subject. Besides a good 
and full index, the Translator has added the “ Annals of the Schism,” — 
beginning with ‘1471, Thomas Wolsey, born at Ipswich; 1477, 
birth of Sir Thomas Boleyn; 1491, birth of Henry VIII.” The 
study of this dismal subject is necessary for many. The present 
work is an important contribution thereto. 


V. The Eternal Years. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
(London: Burns & Oates. 1877.) 


Mrs. MontcoMeEry’s beautiful little treatise on the “ Eternal Years,” 
is written very thoughtfully, with much grace of style and often elo- 
quence. The theme—God in Eternity and in Time—is a daring 
one even fora theologian; and we therefore think it well to men- 
tion that these devout and glowing pages have passed through the 
American Catholic World, under the Editorship of the Paulist Father, 
Isaac Hecker, and that in their present shape they are preceded by 
a preface of some length, from the pen of the Rev. George Porter, 
S.J., formerly Professor of Theology, at St. Beuno’s College. “The 
Eternal Years,” and “ The Divine Sequence,” form together a very 
remarkable work to proceed from the lively, feminine pen which gave 
us lately those lively travel-sketches, entitled, “On the Wing,” 
together with the Tales, which are, in a certain degree, guaranteed 
by appearing after Mrs. Montgomery’s name on the title-page of the 
present work.—“ The Bucklyn Shaig,” “Mine Own Familiar Friend,” 
and “ The Wrong Man.” 


VI. October, Month of the Holy Angels. By M. L'ApBE RICHARD. 
(London: R. Washbourne. 1877.) 


Tuis is one of a series of little books called “The Twelve Months 
sanctified by Prayer.” It did not reach us in time to be recommended 
to the devout reader for use during the month for which it is speci- 
ally intended. But the angels watch over us and pray for us in all 
months, and not in October only; and our duties to them, in return, 
are not confined to the month that is just gone by. 


VII. The Three Tabernacles. By THoMas A Kempis. Edited by the 
Rev. M. CoMERFORD. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1877.) 


Tuis small quarto is one of the neatest productions of the Dublin 
press. The treatise is somewhat in the style of Thomas a Kempis’s 
“é Valley of Lilies.” The excellent translation of a Protestant writer 
of acentury and a half ago is followed, except where he mutilated his 
text according to the adapting policy which Anglicans still follow 
in enriching their devotional literature from Catholic sources, as 
they are fond of doing. 
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WINGED WORDS. 
XXI. 


1. The human heart is like a millstone: if you put wheat underit, 
it grinds the wheat into flour; if you put no wheat, it grinds on, but 
then it is itself that it wears away.— Anon. 

2. That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin; 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win.—Coventry Patmon. 

3. Knowledge is a steep which few may climb, but duty is a path 
which all may tread.—£ pic of Hades. 

4. An age which can find Love in no poetry except ‘‘ love poetry’ 
is a cold-hearted age and one of narrow sympathies.—Aubry ó 
Vere. 

5. Heaven disappoints our fears much oftener than our hopes— 
Anon. 

6. High and sustained excellence of artistic performance must kk 
wooed with industrious thought and patient renunciation of smd 
desires.— George Eliot. 

7. I believe that the best way to a person’s head is through th: 
heart.— Barry Cornwall. 

8. Plato denied admittance to a poet in his ideal republic; a: 
his republic has remained ideal.—Zhe Same. 

g. Poetry is a great means of applying and commending the dk- 
tates of reason to the imagination, for the better moving of the app: 
tite and the will.—Zord Bacon. 

10. The proper answer to abuse is contempt; and contempt do 
not show itself by contemptuous expressions.—Macaulay. 

11. I think that prompt payment of debts is a moral duty; knot 
ing, as I do, how painful it is to have such things deferred.—Z: 
Same. 

1z. The names and memories of great men are the dowry of2 
nation. Widowhood, overthrow, desertion, even slavery, cannot tai 
away from her this sacred inheritance. Whenever national life begisi 
to quicken, the dead heroes rise in the memories of men, and app: 
to the living to stand by in solemn spectatorship and approval. N-: 
country can be lost which feels herself overlooked by such glorio® 
witnesses.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

13. Live as long as you may, the first twenty years is the longes 
half of your life.-—Southey. 

14. It is astonishing how much good goodness makes. Nothis: 
that is good is alone; it makes others good or others bad—and: | 
on, like a stone thrown into a pond which makes circles that ms": 
other.wide ones, and then others till the last reaches the shore.” 
Canon Moseley. 
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BY KATHARINE ROCHE, 


CHAPTER LL 


AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


‘ LITTLE more to the right, if you please, sir. Thank you; 
that will do.” | 

And the young artist who was blocking out the first outlines of 
ny portrait went on with his work, in a methodical, businesslike 
nanner, which to- me augured well for its successful completion; 
\Teantime, I took advantage of my position as sitter to subject him 
:o a scrutiny as careful as the one I was myself undergoing from him 
—and perhaps even more critical. 

He was quite young—not more than three or four-and-twenty at 
the outside—with a pleasant, boyish face, and bright, honest gray 
eyes. There was no affectation of the picturesque in his dress, his 
rough tweed suit being such as my own boys wear, while his light 
brown hair was cut close and brushed up into a crest over his square 
forehead, in regular schoolboy fashion. He was not exactly a gentle- 
man, but the natural refinement of his appearance, and his entire 
freedom from pretension, would have effectually prevented his being 
stigmatised as vulgar or underbred. 

The way it came to pass that I was sitting to him for my portrait 
was this. I had an old friend, a clever, kind-hearted man, although 
somewhat eccentric, whose great delight it was to patronise young 
artists, and give a helping hand towards launching them out into the 
world where, if truth be told, they were seldom heard of after. This 
young man, Michael O'Hara, was Shaw’s latest protégé, about whom 
he was somewhat less enthusiastic than usual, saying that, although 
able to draw with feeling and correctness anything he had once seen, 
he was deficient in imagination and entirely lacked creative power. 
To me, who am not an art-critic, it seemed that the power of accu- 
rately representing visible fact was a very great one, and the acquisi- 
tion thereof a sufficient aim for at least the early years of an artist’s 

career; but in deference to Shaw’s superior judgment, I kept guard 
over the expression of my admiration for Michael O’Hara’s bits of 
landscape, which always gave me a feeling of fresh air and sunshine, 
and for his spirited studies of old applewomen, beggars, and bare- 
footed children. In spite of the defective quality of his genius, Shaw 
took a personal interest, stronger even than usual, in O’Hara; I think 
it must have been the lad's bright face, and pleasant manner, which 
had won his heart, and made him exert himself to the utmost in ob- 
taining orders for his profégé. Shaw had, of course, sat for his own 
portrait, and the lifelike crayon head in which the strong individu- 
ality of the original had been caught and carefully rendered, so 
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so doing would please both her and Shaw, while benefiting the : :— 
artist, in whom, without ever having seen him, I was perverse e= .. 
to take an interest seldom felt by me for the latest thing in ge- -:- 
discovered by my friend. Accordingly, I found myself ome =:= - 
in O’Hara’s studio, employed, as I have said, in a critica! sz=_: 
his personal appearance. 

He worked on for some time in silence; then perceiving. 
pose, that I looked bored, he made some shy attempts at conv:-.. 
tion, to which I responded, and we were soon engaged in a Giscz:: .- 
on general topics, wherein he displayed considerable inte!.:z-: - 
and a familiarity with literature which somewhat surprised me. ~ 
a time, I contrived to bring the conversation round to his G¥z ::: 
fessional prospects, concerning which he spoke with franknes: - 
simplicity. I asked if he had taken many portraits. “No,” he :: 
“up to this he had had few orders, but he hoped for more ; his ;-::- 
cipal occupation lay in teaching. He gave lessons in some c::: 
large schools in the city, and had private pupils besides. Hz: -.. 
managed very well up to this; but in future,” he added, ‘I =: 
work harder, for,” with a shy, blushing laugh, “I am married rc-. 

“ Are you, indeed?” I said, adding mentally; “about the = 
foolish thing you could have done, my lad. I suppose, too, tka: 
have married some one in or beneath your own rank, who w:!! ¢- 
weight round your neck all the days of your life. You ought to £z 
waited another ten years, and then married a woman who could +... 
given you a helping hand upwards, intellectually and socially.” 

Had he told me that he was going to be married, I should a!=:: 
have ventured to say this or its equivalent aloud, for I had seen r::: 
in my day of the evils arising from imprudent marriages of stracz:.-:. 
professional men. As things were, however, such remarks w::- - 
have been as useless as impertinent; so I tried to say some comm::- 
place words of congratulation; but he, perceiving the constrair: = 
my manner, withdrew into his shell, and for some time neither o* 2: 
spoke. At length he told me that he had come to a part of his we:- 
which could be carried on without the sitter, and asked if I shez: 
not like to rest myself by walking about the room. Glad of azr 
change of posture, as well as of an opportunity of breaking the aw:- 
ward silence, I assented, and began my tour of inspection round th: 
studio; a good-sized, scantily furnished room, quite destitute of i>: 
picturesque properties usually affected by young artists. A numbe: 
of sketches and studies hung around, or rested in modest retirem-t: 
with their faces to the wall. I began to examine some of these, ar: 
to ask questions concerning them, now and then venturing on a litte 
criticism, to which O’Hara submitted with a very good grace, some- 
times acknowledging the truth of my remarks, at others questioninz 
them, and supporting his own opinion in a sensible, straightforward 
manner. At length I came to an unfinished picture which struck m=: 
as far beyond anything of O’Hara’s that I had yet seen. It was: 
small oil-painting of two figures; one nearly finished, the other as ve: 


~ 
~~. 
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in outline. On one of the projecting stones of a rude stile, leading 
across a low, bramble-grown wall, sat a girl of eighteen or nineteen 
years of age. Her cotton dress was pinned up over a dark woollen 
petticoat, short enough to show the small, stoutly-shod feet; a 
brightly-coloured shawl or handkerchief was crossed on her neck, 
and her round, white arms were bare to the elbow. She was very 
pretty, with hazel eyes and brown hair; the expression of her face, 
gentler and less roguish perhaps, than is usual among Irish girls of 
her class. Between her loosely-clasped hands she held some ears of 
corn and crimson poppies, and her head was bent, as if she were lis- 
tening to the words of the person who leant against the wall by her 
side. This figure was, as I have said, still in outline; it was that of 
a heavy, clumsily-built young man in peasant dress. Behind these 
two figures stretched a long perspective of hilly slopes, ending in a 
heathery mountain summit; the foreground was a bit of corn-field, 
on one side of which the tall, ripened ears were still standing, while 
on the other they lay prostrate on the ground, showing that it was 
harvest-time. The subject was a commonplace one, but it was care- 
fully and delicately treated; while the girl was so beautiful, her atti- 
tude so graceful, and withal so natural, as she sat enthroned upon the 
stile, in the sunny, breezy corn-field, that it would be hard to finda 
more charming little picture of its class. 

“This seems to me by far the best thing of yours I have seen, 
Mr. O’Hara,”’ I said. “I hope you mean to finish it.” 

“I am trying to have it ready for the Abbey-street Exhibition in 
the spring, sir,” he answered. ‘‘I intended it for last year, but some- 
how I had no heart then to finish it.” 

At this moment, the studio door opened, and a girl entered whom, 
in spite of the change in her attire, I at once recognised as the origi- 
nal of the picture. She was now in a dress of some soft gray material, 
made in a simple and unpretending manner, yet such as any lady 
might wear, and her brown hair was coiled at the back of her head, 
in the very perfection of artistic simplicity. But becoming as this 
dress was to her fair face and slender figure, and little as there was 
of awkwardness or gaucherie in her movements, I still could not help 
thinking that the costume of the picture was her natural one, and the 
more ladylike attire recently assumed. She went straight over to 
O’Hara, and resting her hand upon his shoulder, looked smilingly 
down upon his work, while he raised his bright face towards hers 
with a look of fond, proud admiration, very pleasant to see. The 
two would have made a pretty picture themselves at that moment. 
She was evidently quite unconscious of my presence, and he appeared 
for the moment to have forgotten it. Presently, however, he made a 
gesture, drawing her attention to the corner where I was trying to 
appear absorbed in the contemplation of an anatomical study. She 
coloured crimson on seeing me, and saying a few words in a iow 
voice to O'Hara, left the room. 

As I settled myself again in the sitter’s chair, I said: ‘‘ That young 
lady is your wife, I presume, Mr. O'Hara ?” 

‘* She is, sir.” 
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“ And the original of the picture I so much admire 7~ 

“Yes. I did not think, though, when I began that pictee -. 
she would ever be my wite.” 

‘‘Indeed, I said. “I am beginning to suspect, Mr. O’H2:z ~ 
there is some little romance in connexion with your marriage. -- 
can see that it has ended happily, I have no hesitation im asks: - 
to tell me the story.” | 

“There is really no story to tell, sir. None, that is, which ---. 
interest you.” , 

“You do not know that until you try,” I said. ‘“* Come. -- 
O'Hara, it is part of the duty of a portrait-painter to amuse his s:::-- | 
and you cannot, in this instance, find a better means of so domz ::- 
by telling me the story.” 

“Well, sir, since you are kind enough to take an interest == .. 
will do my best to tell it to you.” And pointing his chalks afres= - 
if with the determination that the story should not for a morm=:::° 
allowed to interfere with his work, he began. 







CHAPTER II. 


THE FIVE ACRES. 


“You must know, sir, that the year before last I went on a sketc*™ 
tour in the county Wicklow, walking from place to place, and star.: 
for a few days wherever I found anything likely to make a goo¢ :: 
ject for a sketch. One of these halts was made at a village cz -. 
Kilgrennan, which commands a view of the distant mountains. ::* 
I was particularly anxious to attempt. Accordingly, I took lods-:.. 
in the village, and having obtained the requisite permission, |: 
morning established myself and my sketching apparatus in a ic: 
field of oats, just then in the hands of the reapers, and which. - 
addition to affording me a good point of sight for my picture, we: 
also form a foreground to it, in picturesque contrast to the gray:” 
purple hills, and bit of dark plantation, of which its chief feat: 
were to consist. I do not ever remember beginning a sketch ur‘ 
such pleasant conditions. I had settled myself in a corner of =: 
field, sheltered by a large thorn-bush, and commanding a full view" 
the busy scene, while the brilliant sunshine, clear atmosphere, 2:- 
mountain breeze, all tended to raise my spirits, and increase my af: 
tude for work. I stopped my regular employment many times in !: 
course of the morning to make a hurried sketch of some pictures¢™ 
figure among the binders, or note the passing effect of the clc:: 
shadows on the hills. At length, just as I was thinking of arr: I! 
aside my brush, and eating the dinner I had brought with me, my ce 
was caught by a figure coming quickly down a sloping pasture-fe’-. 
on the other side of the stone wall near which I sat. It was that at: 
girl in a blue cotton gown, with a scarlet handkerchief over hí 
shoulders, and carrying a large earthen pitcher in her hand. At first 
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I merely noticed her as a bit of colour against the green field; but as 
she came nearer, I perceived that she was exceedingly pretty, and I 
felt pleased when I saw her mount the stile not far from where I sat, 
and, resting her pitcher on the top of the wall, jump lightly down 
into the field. As she advanced, she was quickly surrounded by the 
group of reapers and binders, to whom she served out the milk from 
her pitcher, taking care that no one should be left without his or her 
fair share. This done, she returned slowly towards the ‘stile, accom- 
panied now by one of the reapers, a heavy, clumsy-looking fellow, 
with a shock head of red hair, and a dull, coarse-featured face. He 
could not have had much chivalry or courtesy in his nature, for I 
noticed that, although unburthened except by his sickle, he allowed 
the girl to carry the pitcher herself. When they reached the stile, 
the girl seated herself upon it, in a quiet businesslike manner, while 
her companion leaned against the wall, smoking his short pipe, with 
the air of a man who performs a not disagreeable duty. The girl lis- 
tened to his apparently brief remarks, with an expression of quiet 
contentment, smiling gently at times; her fingers busy with the 
arrangement of some ears of corn and poppies which she had 
gathered as she passed through the field. If, as I supposed, the pair 
were lovers, they were not a very well-assorted couple, as far, at least, 
as appearance went. At the end ofa quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, the girl rose, and recrossing the stile, took her way again 
along the path by which she had come, while the man, putting 
his pipe, still alight, into his pocket, sauntered lazily back to his 
work. 

“ Meantime, I had employed myself in making a hasty sketch of 
the girl as she sat upon the stile, and I spent a good part of the day, 
which ought to have been devoted to my study of the mountains, in 
working up this sketch. I thought that it would, if finished, make a 
very pretty little picture, and I determined to call, on my way home 
that evening, at the farmhouse, and ask permission to leave my things 
there for the night, so that if, as 1 supposed, my model were the 
farmer’s daughter, I might see her again and obtain from her, if pos- 
sible, the promise of a regular sitting. 

““So, that evening, when the last of the little troop of reapers and 
binders had left the field, I too gave up work, and laden with my 
painting apparatus, took my way to the thatched and whitewashed 
farmhouse, standing a couple of fields off. As I drew near, I saw in 
the doorway the same pair of figures that had attracted my attention 
in the morning. The girl was so absorbed, either in her knitting, or 
in the conversation of her companion, that the latter was the first to 
perceive my presence; his salutation, ‘A fine evening, your honour,’ 
causing her to look up, and greet me with a half shy, half friendly 
smile. I made my request concerning the painting things, which she 
answered with ‘To be sure, sir, and welcome.’ Then going before 
me into the large earthen-floored kitchen of the c8ttage, she spoke 
to the old farmer, who was smoking comfortably in a corner by the 
turf fire. 


“Father, this is the gentleman that was painting to-day in the 
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Five Acre, and I’m after telling him he may leave his things here 
for the night.’ 

‘The old man rose, and welcomed me in a courteous, almost 
dignified manner, while Nelly pointed to a corner of the kitchen, 
where she said my things would be quite safe for the night. Before 
putting them away, I exhibited my landscape, which called forth 
many exclamations of wonder and delight. 

é “Well,” said Nelly, ‘I never thought to see the Five Acre put 
into a picture, and there it is, so that any one would know it; and 
the meadow beyond ; and look, Phil, there’s the mountain with the 
white road twisting round it, and the clouds and the trees, just as we 
see them overright us this minute.’ 

“ “Sure enough, ’tis wonderful,’ said Phil. ‘I suppose now, sir, 
you gets a dale o’ money for them pictures °” 

“ I did not think it necessary to enlighten Phil as to the precise 
market value of my productions, so I asked : 

“How much, now, do you think, this one would be worth ? but 
he absolutely declined to commit himself by giving any opinion cn 
the subject. 

“ Meantime, Nelly had discovered another object of interest in 
the picture, for she silently pointed out to her companion the rough 
indication of a white cottage and group of farm buildings half way 
up the hill. 

‘¢* Well, now to think o’ that, Nelly,’ said Phil, as soon as he had 
made out what the few strokes of the brush were intended to repre- 
sent ; ‘to think of our house being put into a picture !’ 

é“ “Is that your house ?” I asked. . 

“<<?Tis, sir. Anyway ’twill soon be. The two old men, my father 
an’ hers,’ with a jerk of his thumb towards Nelly, who immediately 
struck in with a ‘ Whisht’; then, going on rapidly, as if to stop farther 
revelations, she asked: 

“Do you ever paint pictures of people, sir ?’ 

“Here was the opportunity I wanted. I took out the sketch I 
had that morning made of herself, and showed it to her. Her won- 
der and delight at being put into a picture were something worth 
seeing; and even the old farmer himself, coming back from his 
chimney-corner, put on his spectacles to look at his daughter’s por- 
trait, saying, ‘That it was very like Nell, only not purty enough,’ a 
criticism to which Phil assented with, ‘Thrue for you, sir,’ glad appa- 
rently of an opportunity of being complimentary without too much 
mental effort. 

“I then expressed my wish to paint a larger picture of the same 
subject, explaining that to do so properly I would require a few regular 
sittings, which I asked Nelly to give me. She made no difficulty 
about it, appearing pleased, in a simple, childlike way, at the idea 
of any one wanting to paint her picture. Our arrangements were 
therefore quickl? made, and for many subsequent days I used to put 
by my outdoor work a couple of hours before sunset, and take my 
way to the farmhouse, where Nelly was waiting for me. She made 

an excellent model, always willing to sit patiently as long as I wished, 
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and the study of her head, which I was making, progressed rapidly. 
She and I soon grew to be friends, and I quickly learned from her 
what little there was to be told concerning her past life. Her mother 
had died when she was very young, and she had lived a good deal 
with her grandmother in the town of Wicklow, going to the convent 
day-school. Her aunt was a lay-sister in the convent, and the nuns 
had all been kind to Nelly. She always paid them a visit, she said, 
when she went over to Wicklow to see her grandmother, and some- 
times she sung in the convent choir at vespers. She appeared very 
fond of the sisters, and I thought perhaps her greater refinement 
might be in part due to their teaching. She was also in the habit of 
reading the newspaper to her father, who, like many of his class, was 
a keen politician, and in this way she had picked up a good deal of 
information, and could talk very intelligently on many subjects. In 
short, before my. sketch was finished, I awoke to the consciousness 
that I was very much in love with my model, and that unless I could 
win her for my wife, life would be to me but a dreary look out. 

“You see, sir, although I seemed to Nelly and her father to bea 
gentleman, and was always treated by them as far above them in 
social standing, I was not so in reality. My father keeps a little shop 
in a country village down in Westmeath, and my poor mother, God 
be merciful to her, although as good a woman as ever breathed, was 
plain and homely in her ways, and would have thought you were 
laughing at her if you had spoken of her asa lady. But for an old 
gentleman in our neighbourhood, who took notice of me and my 
drawings when I was a little fellow, and persuaded my father to send me 
up here to Dublin to study, I would have been at this present moment 
behind the counter in our shop. So you see there was nothing out 
of the way in my taking a fancy to Nelly. I knew what a lady ought 
to be, having had many among my pupils, and it seemed to me that 
in real gentleness and refinement, Nelly was equal to any of them. 

“ But there was no use in thinking of her, as I told myself that 
sunny Sunday morning, when I first found my feelings shaping them- 
selves into thoughts and wishes. It was foolish of me to let myself 
drift into love for her, knowing, as I did, from the first moment I saw 
them together, that she and Phil were going to be married. Even 
before I was conscious of any personal feeling in the matter, Í had 
thought it a pity that a girl so pretty and refined as Nelly should 
marry this dull, awkward fellow, as far below the average of their class 
as she was above it. I could not form any judgment as to her feeling 
for him; she always welcomed him kindly when he came, appearing 
even glad to see him, but this from one of her gentle disposition did 
not count for much, particularly as I believed that he and she had 
been playfellows from childhood. At length, I remembered that I 
had no positive grounds for assuming that she was to marry Phil. I 
had from the beginning taken it for granted that such was the case, 
but I had never heard it stated in so many words. ff she were not 
actually promised to another, I had a full right to take my chance, 
and I determined to put the direct question to Phil himself without 
delay. 
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“As I was strolling through the village after Mass, waiting until 
it was time to go back to my lodgings to dinner, I suddenly turned a 
corner of the road, and came upon my rival, engaged with some other 
young fellows in trying who could throw a heavy stone to the greatest 
distance. I stood awhile to watch the contest, and when the little 
group had dispersed, I joined Phil, and endeavouring to propitiate 
him by offering him some of my best tobacco, I led him on to talk of 
his own affairs, which, indeed, he was willing enough to do. He really 
seemed a simple, honest sort of fellow, and if there was little romance 
or sentiment in his composition, neither was there any harm. Yes, 
he said, he was keeping company with Nelly Ryan; his father and 
hers had been talking things over, and had it all nearly settled. His 
father had taken a farm for him, ‘that white cottage on the hill, you 
know, sir, that you put into your picture;’ and old Ryan was to stock 
it, so that he and Nelly would be very comfortable. 

“I managed to bring out a few words of congratulation, saying 
how fortunate I considered him. ‘Oh, yes, he knew he was in luck; 
Nell was a very good little girl, and the best hand at making butter 
in all the country.’ 

“I did not go back to dinner that afternoon, but spent it in walk- 
ing rapidly up the steep mountain paths, going over and over again, 
in my own mind, every argument I could think of to convince myself 
that there would be nothing base or dishonourable in trying to win 
the prize on which I had set my heart from this dull boor, in whose 
eyes his promised wife’s greatest recommendation was her skill in 
making butter. 

‘* But invariably, as soon as I had apparently succeeded in con- 
vincing myself, would come the recollection that it was not fair to 
judge of Phil’s feelings by his manner of expressing them. He had 
known Nelly all her life; his love, be it much or little, was given to 
her; and why should I, a stranger, who had never even seen her ten 
days before, step in and rob him of his all, merely because it would 
be to me a greater treasure than to him? And then, what right had 
I to assume that I could, if I so willed, win her from him? Was it 
not an insult to Nelly to suppose for a moment that she would throw 
off her allegiance to the lover of her whole life for the sake ofa 
Stranger, were he possessed of ten times the advantages, social and 
personal, which I could, in my wildest flight of vanity, claim for my- 
self? This reflection made it easier for me to actin the manner 
which I had all along known to be the right one, and I made up my 
mind to return to Dublin next morning; for although I had not yet 
come quite to the end of my tether, either as regarded time or money, 
I had lost heart for pursuing my trip any farther, and I felt that my 
only chance of cure lay in the hardest work I could find to do. 

“ So I turned and walked wearily back to my lodgings, which I 
reached in a state of complete exhaustion, for I had gone on until I 
was tired, forgetting that I should have to retrace each step, and wet 
through with the thick, drizzling rain, which had set in while I was 
on the hills. The next day was also wet, the mountains being shut 
out of sight by thick veils of mist and rain, as I walked along the 
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muddy road, and through the damp fields to the farm, to take awav 
my painting things, and say good-bye to Nelly. Itold her that I 
had heard something the day before which obliged me io return to 
town immediately. She seemed unaffectedly sorry for my departure; 
and her father, who came in while I was there, hoped I would be 
coming that way again next year. Promising if I were, to look them 
up, and wishing Nelly every happiness, I went away, and before even- 
ing was back again in my Dublin lodgings. The weather had cleared 
by this time; and as I saw the sun shining on the wet pavement, and 
watched a bit of blue sky between the chimneys of the opposite 


houses, I thought how lovely the mountains and fields must be look- 
ing, and wished myself again among them. 





CHAPTER III. 
A PRACTICAL MAN. 


“I HAD rathera hard time of it after that; I had no heart or spirit 
for anything, and the state of depression I was in told upon my work. 
I could not put Nelly out of my head; the most I could do being to 
remind myself continually that she was by this time, in all probability, 
another man’s wife. At length I thought that if I could, once for all, 
transfer the image which haunted me to canvass, I might, perhaps, 
be able to leave it there; and so I began the picture you see. My 
plan was not a success, so far as putting the model out of my head 
went, in fact, rather the reverse; but as I worked, something of my old 
delight in my art returned, and I felt happier. When, however, it 
became necessary to paint in the figure of my rival, I could not bring 
myself to do it, and so laid the picture aside in an unfinished state. 
“When summer again came round, bringing with it my holidays, 
I resolved that the first place visited in the course of my trip should 
be Kilgrennan. I thought that if 1 had once seen Nelly established 
in her new home, I would in future be able to think of her only as 
Phil’s wife. Leaving my luggage, therefore, at the nearest railway 
station, I set off one fine day in July to walk to Kilgrennan. Nothing 
there appeared changed, except the Five Acre Field, whick was now 
planted with potatoes; afar less picturesque crop than the waving 
Oats of last year. Passing the turn tothe Ryans’ farm, I took my 
way to the cottage on the hill, which Phil had pointed out as his, and 
on reaching it, the first thing I saw was‘that gentleman himself, 
mounted on a large hayrick which he was thatching. He came down 
at once on seeing me, showing his recognition by a broad grin, and 
a pull at his flame-coloured forelock. After greeting him, I said, in 
as unconcerned a manner as I could assume, ‘I suppose you are 
married by this.’ i 
“Faith I am, sir,’ said he, ‘married these six months an’ more. 


Won't you walk in an’ rest yourself sir,’ an’ herself ”l1 get you a drink 
o’ new milk after your walk.’ 
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“I followed him into the kitchen, perceiving at the first glance 
that, although clean and tidy, it was destitute of the little attempts at 
decoration visible in Nelly’s old home. Phil placed a chair for me, 
and called ‘ Kitty’ loudly two or three times. A good-humoured voice 
answered, ‘I’m coming; have a minute’s patience, Phil,’ and a tall 
young woman with a broad, freckled face, and hair even redder than 
Phil’s own, entered the room. 

“Here she is, sir,’ he said, with something of the pride of pro- 
prietorship in his tone. ‘Kitty a/eah, this is the gentleman I was 
telling you of that was painting here last summer. Will you get him 
a drink o’ milk, for he’s tired after his walk.’ 

*<* You’re kindly welcome, sir,’ said Kitty; ‘sit down, an’ I'll bring 
you the milk in half no time.’ 

“Is that your wife?’ I asked, as she left the room. 

“OF course it is,’ said Phil, ‘who else would it be 2?” 

“I was for the moment too much stunned to speak. The intelli- 
gence did not give me any pleasure, as I could only account for it on 
the supposition that Nelly had married some one else. She must 
have treated poor Phil badly, though in that case he had been easily 
consoled. 

“When I was here last,’ I said at length, ‘it was not to this young 
woman you expected to be married.’ 

“No then,’ said Phil, reflectively, ‘it was not. I believe, sir, 
the time you was down before it was with Nelly Ryan at the farm 
beyond I was keeping company.’ 

“She is married to some one else, I suppose ?” 

“She's not, then. But she’s a girl that need never be at a loss 
for a husband.’ 

“How comes it that she did not marry you ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, just about the time you went away I heard 
tell of this other girl that lived a few miles on the other side o’ Rath- 
drum, an’ found that I had a good chance of getting her if I asked. 
She had three cows, an’ Nelly was only to have two, so in coorse 
I made up to this one.’ 

“I had lived the greater part of my life in the country, and so was 
not ignorant of the way in which marriages are arranged amongst the 
farming classes, but I had never heard of anything which came up to 
this. 

“‘* And do you mean to tell me,’ I said, “that you gave up the girl 
you—fancied, and married another, for the sake of a cow ?” 

“““ Faith, sir,’ said he, rubbing his red head in a perplexed manner, 
‘I can’t for the life o’ me see she differ of a cow between any two 
girls in Ireland.’ 

“I believe, putting Nelly out of the question, that I did not my- 
self see much difference between any two girls in Ireland, or in all 
the world; but the difference between her and the rest was something 
wonderful. I was so divided between the impulse of embracing Phil, 
and the equally strong one, which prompted me to knock him down, 
that I was fortunately saved from doing either, and remained quiet, 
until Kitty came back with the milk and some griddle cake, which 
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she set before me, pressing me to eat and drink, in a kindly, hospi- 
table fashion. She really was a decent, good-humoured young woman, 
and made a far more suitable wife for Phil than my pretty Nelly would 
have done. 

“I went away as soon as I could without ungraciousness, and walked 
straight across the fields to Ryan’s farm, feeling the world a very differ- 
ent place from what it had been halfan hour before. As I approached 
the cottage, I heard a low sound of singing, and looking over the half 
door I saw Nelly sitting in her old place by the window, knitting in 
hand, and I stood watching her unperceived, until some involuntary 
movement on my part caused her to look up. I had dreaded seeing 
her changed, but her smile was brighter than ever, as she came quickly 
to the door and welcomed me again to Kilgrennan. She has since 
told me that at first she fretted a good deal at Phil’s desertion, but 
that she got over it after a time. Her affection for him had been 
merely the result of habit and old friendship, and did not long survive 
the breaking of the tie which bound them together. The way was 
thus clear for me, and I made such good use of my time that at the 
end of my holiday I took my wife home with me. Friends have since 
told me that I did an imprudent thing in marrying, but Iam not 
afraid. My teaching connexion has increased of late, and I have 
regular employment on one of the illustrated papers. We have a little 
money in the savings bank, too, given us by Nelly’s father instead of 
the two cows, which would have been of little use to us here.” 

“ May I ask,” I said, ‘‘if you still intend the second figure in your 
picture to be a portrait of Mr. Phil ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” said he, laughing. ‘‘ No, I think I must put 
myself into the picture. I would not like to paint any other man as 
my wife’s lover. <A very little alteration in dress will make quite a 
respectable farmer of me.” 

And, indeed, were it not for the look of culture in his face, he 
would have passed very well for a good-looking young farmer of the 
best type. 

“‘What name do you intend giving your picture ?”” was my next 
question. 

“I was thinking of calling it ‘In the Five Acre Field,’ sir. It 
would be as good a name as any other.” 


On going last week into the large room of the Abbey-street Exhi- 
bition, the first picture which caught my eye was “In the Five Acre 
Field,” hung upon the line and marked with a red star. 
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AN ODE FROM HORACE (II. 14) 


BY STEPHEN DE VERE. 


LAS ! my Postumus, our years 

Glide silently away; no tears, 
.0 loving orisons, repair 

The wrinkled cheek, the whitening hair, 

That drop forgotten to the tomb. 

Pluto’s inexorable doom 

Mocks at thy daily sacrifice: 

Around his dreary kingdom lies 

The fatal stream whose arms enfold 

The giant race accursed of old: 

All, all alike must cross its wave, 

The king, the noble, and the slave. 

In vain we shun the battle roar 

And breakers dashed on Adria’s shore ; 

Vainly we flee, in terror blind, 

The plague that walketh on the wind; 

The sluggish river of the dead, 

Cocytus, must be visited, 

The Danaid’s detested brocd 

Foul with their fifty husbands blood, 

And Sisyphus, with ghastly smile 

Pointing to his eternal toil. 

All must be left: thy gentle wife, 

Thy home, the joys of rural life; 

And, when thy fleeting days are gone, 

Th’ ill-omened cypresses alone 

Of all those fondly cherished trees 

Shall grace thy funeral obsequies, 

Cling to thy loved remains, and wave 

Their mournful shadows o’er thy grave. 

A lavish, but a nobler heir 

Thy hoarded Coecuban shall share, 

And on the tesselated floor 

The purple nectar madly pour— 

Nectar more worthy of the halls 

Where pontiffs hold their festivals. 





THE USES OF POPULAR LITERARY INSTITUTES.* 


BY LORD O’HAGAN. 


“sOME months ago, I had: business in Donegal, and the friends 

who then received me, with a cordial kindness I shall not soon 
rget, showed me, amongst other objects of interest, the handsome 
uilding—in which we are assembled—at that time approaching its 
ompletion. They told me of the motives which had prompted them 
) attempt the establishment of a new institution for popular instruc- 
on and enjoyment, and of the purposes to which they meant to 
evote it. They told me, further, that it would be non-political and 
on-sectarian, and that its advantages, social, moral, and intellectual, 
rould be freely shared byall. They did me the honour of expressing 
heir belief that, if I would assist at the opening of it, I might pro- 
note its well-being and do some public service. I could not refuse 
-ompliance with their wishes. Accordingly, I am here: and I shall 
ye happy if my presence may avail for the smallest benefit to a good 
work in which I rejoice to participate. 

So much it becomes me to say, in explanation of my coming, for 
such an object, to a place with which I have no immediate con- 
nexion. ButI would not have you regard me as altogether a stranger 
to your county. I have owed good offices to many of its friendly 
people. I have been long familiar with its scenery and its annals. I 
have not been unconscious of the common pride of Irishmen in a 
district forming, with its gray mountains and pleasant valleys, one of 
the loveliest portions of that girdle of beauty which compasses the 
shores of our island; and I have shared their common interest inthe 
brilliant deeds and sad reverses which have made your local history 
so picturesque and touching. Ido not forget the relations of your 
ancestors, in the ages that are gone, with the old Celtic stock to 
which I am proud to owe my origin; or the struggles, the triumphs, 
and the sorrows which once associated, for good or for evil, the for- 
tunes of Tyr-Connell and that fair Tyr-Owen in which my fathers dwelt. 
With such feelings and such memories, I am glad to be amongst 

rou. 
I have thought, on full reflection, that I shall best discharge the 
duty cast upon me by telling you, briefly and plainly, the reasons why 
I regard this Institute as honourable to those who have founded it; 
fit to confer real benefits on your community, without distinction of 
party or religion ; and worthy of the support of reasonable men. I 
may so, perhaps, do more practical service than if I entertained you 
with an address on some special subject of literary or scientific interest. 


* This Address was delivered at the opening of the Letterkenny Literary Insti- 
tute, on the 4th of October, 1877. We have thought it very desirable that the les- 
sons it inculcates should reach as many as possible of our countrymen; and for this 


urpose Lord O’Hagan has revised the report for publication in our Magazine.— 
D. J. M. 
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And first, let me say how much I am gratified by the re=-. 
that your undertaking is the spontaneous issue of your own = 
gence and free-handed liberality. It is a monument of seli-sz._ 
and self-assertion, and furnishes an example which other ;:~ 
Ireland would do well to imitate. 

You are far away from the centres of wealth and commerce. — 
have no means to lavish on palaces of industry and stately c- -.. 
such as, elsewhere, attract the praise of men. Until now, no =. 
has reached this town; though, happily, the want will soon be = 
plied, and its great capabilities of improvement property deve::: , 
Your people remain in comparative isolation. They do not -. 
the battle of life with the fretful energy and absorbing care v 
mark the civilisation of our time. They have compensatior. - | 
possibly more than compensation, in simplicity of manners as- , 
mestic purity, such as, if they can be matched, cannot, certaiz.: | 
bettered in the world. They are ‘‘kindly Irish of the Irish” s-_- 
largely speaking their own old language and following their cz | 
ways. 

Yet, under a strong sense of the need of giving to your yours: . 
a higher intelligence and a better training, you have, in sach c::: - | 
stances and for such a community, from your personal resc-:” :. 
erected a structure, with all fit appliances towards that good er.:. 
which you have reason to be proud. 

I do not undervalue the aid of the Treasury. I do not hold c=: 
the sanction of the Government. There are undertakings t. : 
success of which such aid and sanction are essential. There are - 
stitutions which cannot exist without them. In these couni:- 
perhaps, the danger is, that the principle of ““Jarssea-/ aise” may - 
applied excessively, and that assistance to individual effort mer : 
too grudgingly afforded by the State. But, on the other hand, w:- 
out trust in themselves no people can prevail. Governments =: 
remove obstacles to action. They ought to assist where assistz: 
is indispensable, and will be of manifest advantage to a nation. f- 
we must for ever be our own best helpers. Our own successes = 
the real and the true— 

“Et genus, et proavos, et quz non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 


What is properly ours is of our own making; and De Maistre = 
not far wrong when he said, that what costs us nothing is nothing tc - 
Cities in your northern province have built up a great prosper: 
without the aid of special favours from parliaments or administratice: 
They are proud of their independence, and keenly enjoy the triump> 
they have gained. In your place and measure, you are treading .: 
their footsteps ; and the proceedings of this night should inspirit as: 
sustain all who are prepared manfully to strive in the spirit of tc 
promise: Arde for; le Ciel Patdera! | 
‘lLhere are many towns in Ireland, more populous and far mor 
rich than this, in which such institutes as yours would be of inesut- 
able advantage. What you have done. with narrower means an: 
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poorer opportunities, they may wisely imitate; and I regard it as a 
chief credit and blessing of your work, that it furnjshes encourage- 
ment and guidance to voluntary efforts of a like kind, which may 
mould for good the lives of coming generations. 

I have spoken of the spirit of your action. Let me turn to some 
of its aims and probable results. The founders of this Institute saw 
that, in a place so remote, and in circumstances so unfavourable, the 
opportunities of self-improvement for the young were very scanty. 
They saw, also, that in our time, the acquisition of knowledge has 
become, for most men, at once an absolute condition of success in 
life and a probable assurance of it. Competitive examination—what- 
ever may be its shortcomings, and they are many—opens the way of 
honourable progress: and those who cannot accept its chances must 
often abandon hope and wither in obscurity. Irishmen have not been 
slow to avail themselves of the better system which has superseded 
the monopolising favouritism of the past; and, wherever they have 
been permitted to obtain needful culture, they have taken foremost 
positions in the intellectual race. 

Unhappily, that culture is too often beyond their reach. The 
condition of education amongst us is still, in many respects, very 
deplorable. This is not the place or the time to consider why it is 
so; to discuss the vexed questions which are largely raised about it; 
or to suggest the measures by which it may best be improved. Tak- 
ing it only in connexion with the matter I have in hand, I am content 
to indicate that whilst our primary schools are, in many respects, ex- 
cellent, and do enormous service, whether subsidised by the liberality 
of the State or conducted, without earthly reward, by nobly self- 
sacrificing brotherhoods and sisterhoods—we are miserably wanting 
in the appliances of intermediate instruction. In that respect, the 
provision for our middle classes is utterly inadequate. Even the 
seminaries which they formerly frequented have been, to a large 
extent, destroyed by the inevitable rivalry of new institutions, pri- 
marily designed only for the masses: and they have lost, in numerous 
districts, the opportunities of training in classics and science which 
were enjoyed by those who went before them. The result, unques- 
tionably is, that a grievous want is felt throughout the country. The 
proper preparation for competition is often unattainable. The level 
of intelligence is lowered; and we hear from examiners for matricu- 
lation in colleges, and from persons of authority abroad, serious 
complaints of the imperfect information exhibited by Irish youths, 
often of high natural capacity and eager aptitude for study, but put at 
disadvantage and subjected to defeat, by an absence of early instruc- 
tion for which they are, in no way, responsible. 

This is sad; and it is sad, also, to feel that, as another consequence 
of the want to which I point, we are failing in the circulation and 
enjoyment of a sound and wholesome literature. The bookshops in 
our country towns are not nearly as numerous or as well furnished as 
they ought to be, or as they would be if we were a reading people; 
and although there are still publishers in Dublin of enterprise and 
energy, the trade in books has manifestly deteriorated. 
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And thus the evil works, by action and reaction. The decadence 
of schools of a higher order induces a want of that taste for letters 
which ‘ grows by what it feeds on;” and the absence of that taste 
diminishes or destroys the sense of the importance and necessity of 
mental cultivation, which would compel the creation of a teaching 
power sufficient to produce it. 

I speak of this subject with pain; but with a profound conviction 
that itis of the most vital moment to the very highest interests of 
Ireland. This is no time for retrogression. It is no time for stand- 
ing still, The world is moving forward, and we should be ashamed 
to lag behind. We are not wanting in the faculty of progress. We 
do not lack quickness of perception, or capacity of labour, or appre- 
ciation of the profit and delight of intellectual activity. We have no 
reason to suppose that the qualities which, rightly employed, won for 
our country, in the long gone centuries, the proud title, —“‘ rnsula 
doctorum et sanctorum’’—are not ours to-day. And we are more 
fortunate than our forefathers of later generations. Still, as I believe, 
only in the opening of a happier era, and affected inevitably by the 
evils of a melancholy past, we have seen great changes which have 
swept away many difficulties and invited our country to a new career 
of moral and material advancement. I do not speak as a politician, 
in an address to an Institute which is strictly non-political ; and | 
avoid any subjects of possible controversy in an assembly which, 
happily and exceptionally, comprises men of the most various views 
in politics and religion. But we must all concur, that we cannot rest 
in contented ignorance, or fail to prepare ourselves to make the best 
use of the good influences which promise a better future for our race. 
I earnestly trust, we shall not: but, surely, it is lamentable that 
whilst the want of a higher education, which I have deplored, con- 
tinues unsupplied, generation passes after generation, with lapsed 
opportunities and baffled hopes, and individual sacrifices are as 
numerous as national discredit and disaster are extreme. 

The responsibility is great, indeed, of those who are, in any way, 
answerable for the continuance of such a state of things. I have 
referred to it as illustrating one of the main motives of the founders 
of your Institute, who resolved that, in their own sphere, they would 
strive to relieve themselves from any share in that responsibility. 
They could not control the action of governments or infuse wisdom 
into the counsels of politicians. They were tired of waiting, whilst 
childhood grew to adolescence and youth to age, without the advan- 
tages needful for the progress of a people, and due to them as social 
and moral beings. They saw that they could supply those advan- 
tages, at least within narrow limits and in a moderate way, and give 
to the families of your town and country, some opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the literature of the past and the present, and 
keeping abreast with the progress of modern intelligence. They 
saw, also, that they could assist the youth of Donegal, in striving for 
that honourable advancement which is no longer compatible with 
stagnation of the mental powers. 

Accordingly, they undertook the task which is to-night completed. 
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They set about the erection of this commodious building, which will 
afford the use of a library and reading-room, a circulating library, a 
fine lecture hall, and a schoolroom of great proportions, for instruc- 
tion in the mornings and the evenings. The design was carried into 
effect without noise or ostentation, and its framers may congratulate 
themselves on its perfect success. Ina place like this, their effort 
must have been difficult as their end was good: and those who come 
after them may yet have reason to hold their names in benediction. 
If the scheme be carried to its results in the wise and energetic 
Spirit which has given it origin, sound instruction may be secured, 
and a comprehensive and well selected library formed at little cost: 
and those, to whom the means of mental training are now denied, 
will be enabled to cultivate that friendship with books which endures 
when other friendships fail us—which time does not chill or change 
of fortune weaken—which stimulates our youth to worthy action, and 
solaces our age in its decrepitude. They may disport themselves in 
every region of the vast domain of letters. They may form that love 
of reading which Gibbon declared he would not exchange for the 
treasures of the Indies. They may study the historians who chronicle 
the workings of Providence on earth, and develop the philosophy 
which teaches by example. They may rejoice in communion with 


é The gentle poets who have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in deathless lays,” 


and grow familiar with the thinkers by whom the great dogmas of 
morals and religion have been maintained, for the salvation of society 
and the completer assurance of our immortal hopes. And, now and 
hereafter, gifted men may be found amongst you, who, without such 
instruction and endowment, must have sunk into their graves, 


é To fortune and to fame unknown,” 


but, with their aid, may play high parts in the world’s great drama 
and cover with honour the land that bore them. 

So far for this Institute, as an instrument for intellectual training. 
Its founders had another end in view. They desired that it should 
also afford harmless and wholesome enjoyment. They had found 
that here, as elsewhere in Ireland, habits of intemperance have 
done much injury. I do not believe that, amongst you, they are 
carried to such excess as in other places. But intoxication is 
the unspeakable curse of our people; and “‘principits obsta” has 
always been the counsel of the wise. It was conceived that to correct 
such habits and to prevent the formation of them, the supply of simple 
and honest pleasures would be of high importance; and that supply 
has been sought not only in the literary organisation of which I have 
spoken, but also in appliances more exclusively for amusement—a 
billiard-room, ball-courts, and things of a like kind. 

Of this branch of the Institute, all who know human nature and 
human life are sure to approve. If it avail, in any way, to check 
intoxication, it will be a priceless blessing. Need I speak of the 
miseries and scandals with which that vice has blighted a country, 
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but for it eminently moral and almost free from the taint of serious 
crime? You all know how fearful are its consequences. It blackens 
the fairest prospects and withers the highest hopes. It dulls the in- 
tellect and kills the best affections of the heart. It destroys the sweet 
charities of life; makes God’s great gift of free will vain; and degrades 
natures that were generous to the overmastering slavery of the basest 
self-indulgence. It makes earthly pandemoniums of homes which 
should be happy, and dooms their inmates to life-long torture. It 
gives criminals to our gaols, and beggars to our workhouses; and 
perverts the prosperity which increases wages and should increase 
comfort and strengthen virtue, into a devilish engine for the propor- 
tionate increase of vice and wretchedness. Exaggeration of its evils 
is impossible. Their enormity transcends the force of language. 
The squalid dwelling, the outraged wife, the starving child, the shat- 
tered frame, the quick decay, the delirious agony, the despairing 
death-bed, and the pauper’s grave—these are familiar horrors which 
proclaim, with eloquence more scathing than words can utter, the 
fate of the drunkard and the misery of all who have relations with 
him. The old poet understood our fallen nature when he said :— 


é Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man!” 


If, on the contrary, he takes the downward course, he will grow 
far worse than mean, and to the ungoverned appetite of the brute 
may be swiftly added the atrocity of the demon. 

No wonder that men: labour to find the remedy for an evil so 
grievous. It is not easy of discovery. Mere legislation will not suffice. 
Sumptuary laws have never moralised a people, Bad men are not 
made good by act of Parliament. Statesmanship may do much in 
removing the occasions of sin and the incitements of temptation, It 
may make wise sanitary arrangements, which help on spiritual as well 
as material progress; and whatever in this way may be reasonably 
accomplished, we are bound to do by our most sacred obligations to 
humanity and to God. But true reformation must come from within. 
The root of moral evil is in the soul of man, and until it is torn away 
no real cure can be effected by external action. 

Unless changed habits and changed feelings induce a change of 
life, statutes threaten and judges punish vainly. The Roman satirist 
expressed a truth of all time in his pregnant question :— 


se Quid leges, sine moribus, 
Vanz proficiunt ?” 


If moral restraint is wanting, what avail your laws ? 

Neither, for the children of toil, is it sufficient to feed the intellect 
with knowledge. When long hours have been spent in labour, 
men need repose, and crave for occupations which may not tax 
further their out-worn energies. The exhausted body does not 
accept as pleasure a strain upon the mind: and imperfect information 

ad poorly cultivated tastes do not well prepare us to engage with 
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. easy satisfaction in grave thinking, or any high exercise of the imagi- 
native faculties. 

After a hard day’s work, men seek a pleasant evening ; and this 
. we must afford them, or the consequences will be formidable. We 
‘must try to wean them from evil, and lure them to good, by induce- 
ments suitable to their condition and capacities, of which they can 
appreciate the value. We must show them that enjoyment is not the 
monopoly of vice; and supply it in wholesome forms, as the alterna- 
tive of that which leads to shame and ruin. 

I rejoice to say, that the founders of the Institute have recognised 

these truths, and desire to give them practical application. They 
know that, for those who are absorbed in long and exhausting labours 
——even when the law has done its best, and such imperfect, mental 
discipline as their circumstances permit has been applied to them— 
there is still need of a kindly care which shall lead them to the way of 
well-doing in the vacant hours, when idleness, “the mother of mis- 
chief,”? prompts them to dangerous thoughts and unseemly actions. 
_ Leisure is a blessing or a curse, according to the use we make of 
it; and for masses of our people, as things stand, it is almost univer- 
sally a curse. In most of the continental nations, there are ample 
opportunities for utilising the periods of rest, which the Creator has 
made necessary to our existence. In many of them, the climate alone 
is a source of happiness. The brilliant sunlight, the buoyant air, the 
continuous clearness of the atmosphere invite to out-door pleasures, 
which are cheap and simple as they are sufficing; and no one can 
have seen the multitudes who congregate to partake of them, when 
the day is over, in some of those favoured lands, without the assur- 
ance that— 


é They feel it is a luxury to be.” 


Besides, the ‘‘sweet South” has in its climate none of those 
incitements to indulgence in stimulating drinks which are found in 
the cold and humid North, and its superior temperance has small 
merit, for there is little inclination to excess. 

And, then, in other countries, there are often arrangements of the 
best kind for the gratification of the multitude. . Their houses may be 
humble, but they are generally neat and clean. Spacious parks are 
opened, giving health and comfort to those who use them: and 
music is supplied abundantly, of high quality and without cost to 
individual persons. 

In Ireland, unhappily, things are otherwise. Our climate—excel- 
lent in many ways—is soft and genial, and, save in certain conditions 
of health, wholesome and enjoyable. But it is uncertain, and has too 
much af damp and gloom to tempt us to much continuance under the 
open sky. 

The dwellings of our working classes are often unfit to shelter 
human beings— incapable of order or decency, and a positive scandal 
to our civilisation. 

Of the other appliances for popular comfort and recreation at 
which I have glanced, we have lamentably few. I do not believe 
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that, in all Europe, they are so poorly furnished; and I know few 
duties of statesmanship or enlightened charity more imperative than | 
that of endeavouring to supply them. ' 

What are—what must be—the effects on our social condition? The | 
artisan, who has been engaged in weary and unbroken effort from the 
early dawn, comes home at night to a place, as I have said, sometimes 
unfit for human habitation—disgusting in its squalor and pestilential 
in its filth—to find his family huddling together, without the mos 
ordinary means of making life pleasant or endurable. He may have 
four or five hours to spend after his work is over; and how, in such 
circumstances, is he to get through them? Is it wonderful that he 
withdraws from his dismal den and its foul surroundings, and seeks, 
in the absence of all better things, the light, the warmth, and 
the companionship of the public-house, where he finds excite- 
ment, and purchases it, too often, by ruining his body and his 
soul ? 

Or, take another case. The early closing movement had a great 
aspect of beneficence. It seemed accordant with the wisest specula- 
tion and the most genial kindness, that young people should have 
their working hours abridged, and be so enabled to cultivate them- 
selves and make their lives more agreeable and better. And this 
good result, I have no doubt, has sometimes been obtained. But 
suppose an assistant or apprentice in any town, where shops close at 
six or seven o'clock, finds himself, after discharging his duties faith- 
fully throughout the day, driven to consider what he shall do with his , 
evening. He may have no friends to visit. He may have no aptitude 
for study. He may have no books to read. Whatis hetodo? How 
is heto while away the dreary minutes till his bed hour comes? And 
shall we be surprised if, in the absence of all means of employing them 
profitably, he turns them to ill account, and allows himself to be drawn 
to the haunts ofevil which will be found always inviting him to enter? 
What is his alternative? What is his protection? He may resist 
temptation for a time: but our humanity is very weak, and we know 
little of it, if we wonder at his almost inevitable fall. 

Iam aware that efforts have been made to give working people 
dwellings fit to be occupied without the moral mischiefs to which I 
have pointed. And I know, also, that good employers in great houses 
have arranged for the care and instruction of their young servants 
during the evenings. Those who have done such things are entitled 
tc all honour; and a great deal more, I fervently trust, may be accom- 
plished in the same direction. But, meanwhile, enormous mischiels 
continue to prevail: and the illustrations I have chosen are sadly 
practical and real at the present hour. 

The value of your Institute, if it tend, in any material degree, to 
supply the want I have described, cannot be over-estimated. The 
law must do its part. The school must do its part. The church 
must do its part; but neither coercive penalties, nor opportunities of 
literary acquisition, nor earnest zeal and eloquent remonstrance, 
sustained by the divine authority of religion, will dispense with the 
necessity of weaning men from vice by giving them facilities for the 
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practice of virtue, and antagonising temptations to evil indulgence 
by attraction to a worthier life. 

The ideal set before themselves by the founders of your Institute 
was, in this regard, a very noble one. If it be realised, as it certainly 
may be, one great want of our time will be supplied for this part of 
the island ; and again, the example set by you may have, as it ought 
to have, ready imitation in many an Irish town, where people who are 
good, and wish to be better, are longing for the helps you design to 
afford. With pleasant rooms, and attractive literature, and musical 
performances, and friendly conversation, and innocent amusement, 
you may redeem from error and confirm in virtue. Man has been 
described as a “ bundle of habits:” and those which he forms, under 
“ch happy influences, will purify his nature and give order to his 
ife. . 

I might say more of the uses to which such an institution may be 
applied, but I have pointed sufficiently to its importance, for the pur- 
pose of social morality and educational training. Need I urge the 
duty of affording it efficient support and keeping it in healthy activity ? 
Need I press upon those for whose benefit it has been created, and 
who should be very thankful for it, the necessity of availing themselves 
of its advantages, and the propriety of demonstrating their gratitude, 

in the most acceptable way, by practically showing how well those 
advantages are appreciated and how profitably they are employed ? 

To many, I trust, it may open a prosperous career: to some it 
may give the opportunity of rising to high position by the cultivation 
of special gifts: to all, who come within the sphere of its influence, 
it should be a welcome agency for making them wiser and better men. 
And all should receive the help it offers—even if that help should not 
bring the endowments of riches or of rank, which the world most 
values—with a deep sense of the aid it may afford to secure the bless- 
ings derived from a cultivation of those pure affections and a firm 
adhesion to those sound principles, which, in every station, exalt the 
human character, and give to our existence on this earth its truest 
dignity and grace. 


‘‘ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good; 
High thoughts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood,” 


We are not born into the world merely to secure material advan- 
tages, to hunt after honours, or accumulate wealth; and the humblest 
man who comes into the halls we open to him, to-night, with an honest 
purpose of self-improvement and a real design to seek such guidance 
as may make his life more useful to his fellow-creatures, and more 
satisfactory to his own conscience, may find in them more profit, 
although he remain in his obscurity, than many another whose 
stronger ambition and greater powers may send him forth from them 
to achieve a loftier place. 

But, though this be so, and though it is fitting that the true value 
of culture should not be misestimated, or the relative importance of 
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material and spiritual advancement misunderstood—for the mass of 
men the prizes of success are required to prompt them to fruitful 
action; and those prizes may be honourably sought and won with 
blameless pleasure. There are few of us who could address Fortune 
in the words of the Laureate :— 


“é Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands, 
For man is man and master of his fate!” 


In one sense, he is—in the sense of which the Stoic dreamed and 
which the Gospel realised by its counsels of self-abnegation and 
detachment; but there are not many so learned in the science of the 
saints, as to be indifferent to the results of their endeavours. And Ido 
not suppose that the young men who may be attracted to this Institute 
will not strive to utilise its training by arming themselves for the diffi- 
culties they must encounter, if they would outrun their fellows and 
make their mark in life. Very many of them, I am sure, will do so: 
and they may well be emboldened to the trial, by the knowledge, that, 
inspite of disadvantage and discouragement, Irishmen, in latter times— 
as I have already noted—have held their own, and more than their own, 
in the endless competitions which have tested capacity and acquirement. 
In no boastful spirit, I again remind you that, proportionally with 
their numbers, their successes have been very great. In every branch 
of the Civil Service, they have forced for themselves an honourable 
recognition. Abroad, they have risen to the most coveted and emi- 
nent posts. A Northern Irishman* directs the commerce of the 
Chinese Empire. Another Northern Irishman—a very dear and 
honoured friend of mine—after holding, with high distinction, the 
Premiership of the great dominion of Victoria, now occupies the fore- 
most place in its Legislative Assembly by the unanimous choice of its 
representatives.t Our colonies have—lI believe, every one of them— 
had Irish governors; and a distinguished compatriot of your own, 
born almost within a stone’s-throw of the place in which I stand, has 
held the dignity successively in Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Victoria. I cannot speak, as I would wish, in his own presence and 
that of his venerated brother, of another Donegal man who reached, 
at an early age, the highest position at the Bar of the colony in which 
he had chosen to commence his professional career; and, having 
well and faithfully discharged the high functions of its Attorney- 
General,§ has returned—at once with youthful vigour and ripe ex- 
perience—to win new honours in his own land. 

I have thought fit to refer to these things, -because such examples 
of well-won success may profitably excite honest emulation and rouse 
dormant energy; but is it needful that I should appeal to recent 
events, in this historic region, where thronging memories of the past 
connect themselves with your effort of the present, and impel you to 
make it worthy of the men who have gone before you ? 

Those memories are proud and they are mournful I do not ask 


* Mr. Hart. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. {Sir S. Bowen. 
§ Mr. Edward Mac Devitt. 
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you to recall the days of pomp and splendour when the O’Donnell 
stood upon the Rock of Doon, and received from the successor of 
Columb-Cille the white rod which symbolised at once the authority, 
the purity, and the justice with which he promised to wield the 
sceptre. Nor shall I stir you with a narrative of the conflicts of the 
time when a Fitzgerald, the bravest of the Anglo-Norman race, en- 
countered the chieftain of Tyrconnell, and each fell, fighting, by the 
other’shand. Nor shall I tell the sad story which, to this hour, so 
touches the hearts of Irishmen, of the flight of the great Earls from 
the Rathmullan shore to hide their broken fortunes in the obscurity 
of exile, and yearn, through dismal years, for return to the land they 
ved, until foreign earth received their dust in the capital of Christen- 
om. . 

But it is fit and becoming that I should ask you to remember, 
whilst we inaugurate an Institute designed to diffuse knowledge and 
improve morality, that Donegal, in the distant past, when intellectual 
darkness was settling down upon the world, and the ruin of Imperial 
Rome was followed by barbarous anarchy, had teachers, eminent 
alike for their learning and their sanctity, directing schools which 
possessed liberal endowments and gave sound instruction, not to the 
Irish only, but to those who sought it from afar—amandand: in 
Hiberniam ad disciplinas. The most conclusive evidence assures us 
that, in the sixth century, Moville and Clonard and Derry had semi- 
naries whose masters were of high repute; and, in that century, to be 
trained in those seminaries, was born, close to this town of Letter- 
kenny, the illustrious man to whom, it is said, in your ancient Marty- 
rology, the Apostle of Ireland prophetically gave the title of Dove of 
the Churches. He was, at once, a poet, a scholar, anda saint. In 
his own country, he was the founder of many schools and monasteries. 
He encouraged the bards of his time to preserve the muniments of 
their nation: and when his zeal in God's service drove him to carry 
the glad tidings of salvation to the Scottish Isles—radiating from 
Iona the light of learning and religion across tempestuous seas, and 
spending himself in toils and wanderings to evangelise the people of 
Britain—he continued to be an earnest student, and left writings 
behind him which justify the eulogium of Adamnan, his biographer 
and successor, on his eloquence and wisdom. On such an occasion 
as this, there is a special fitness in the reverent recollection of one so 
wise and holy, who always combined intellectual labour with his works 
of piety and mercy: and whose name, after 1,400 years, is still dear to 
the hearts, and blessed by the tongues of the people around us. 

One remembrance more it behoves me to awaken—that of the 
Four Masters, to whom we owe the preservation to Ireland of the mass 
of her historical recollections—‘‘the immortal life of a historical 
nation”—which, but for their labours, must, to a great extent, have 
perished for ever. When they gathered, with pious care, the ancient 
records which had been spared by time and civil strife, and made a 
faithful digest of them in those Annals which O’Curry describes as “the 
largest collection of national, civil, military, and family history ever 
brought together in this or, perhaps, any other country,” they did 
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We will not say that the above is comparatively a favor 
specimen of Mr. Wright’s critical talents, but rather——to borrow! 
berry’s phrase—that it is “flat burglary as ever was commit. 
‘‘Unbelieving brother!” ‘Arguments and persuasions to en=. 
Christianity!” Why, the brother in question is no other th: | 
famous St. Benedict, at the time of this history an old man, 2°: 
abbot renowned for sanctity. As to the storm, overflowing st 
and impassable roads had everything to do with the occasion,: 
were the very answer to St. Scholastica’s prayer, whereas “‘ roar-r: - 
thunder and flashing of forked lightnings,” which Mr. Wright des. 
rates, were no more the substance of the miracle than ‘‘ qualr: 
conscience” were its effects. For the sake of those of our rea-” 
who may be unfamiliar with the life of St. Benedict we will transc:.: 
from the ‘ Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great,” the history of wi | 
St. Aldhelm made a metrical paraphrase :'— 

“The sister of St. Benedict, called Scholastica, dedicated f= 
her infancy to our Lord, used once a year to come and visit > 
brother. To whom the man of God went, not far from the gate, ::. 
place that did belong to the abbey, there to give her entertainm= 
And she, coming thither on a time, according to her custom, -- 
venerable brother, with his monks, went to meet her, where (- | 
spent the whole day in the praises of God and spiritual talk, and «i= 
it was almost night they supped together. And as they were * 
sitting at the table, talking of devout matters, and darkness came‘ 
the holy nun, his sister, entreated him to stay there all night, t- 
they might spend it in discoursing of the joys of heaven. Bat by: 
persuasion would he agree unto that, saying that he might not by = 
means tarry all night out of his abbey. At that time the sky was: 
clear that no cloud was to be seen. The nun, receiving this den: 
of her brother, joining her hands together, laid them upon the tab: 
and so, bowing down her head upon them, she made her prayers = 
Almighty God, and lifting her head from the table, there fell sudder: 
such a tempest of lightning and thundering, and such abundance “ 
rain, that neither venerable Bennet nor his monks that were with b= 
could put their head out of the door. The man of God, seeing ti: 
he could not, by reason of such thunder and lightning and gree 
abundance of rain, return back to his abbey, began to be heavy, a | 
to complain of his sister, saying: ‘God forgive you, what have ie 
done?” To whom she answered: ‘I desired you to stay and 30 
would not hear me; I have desired our good Lord and He has vouch — 
safed to grant my petition ; wherefore, if you can now depart, in God! 
name return to your monastery, and leave me alone. And so by tht 
means they watched all night, and with spiritual and heavenly tal 
did mutually comfort one another.’’* | 

It would seem, then, that Mr. Wright’s criticism of St. Aldbejn; 
taste, however just in principle, was singularly misapplied; for >: 
Aldhelm has carefully avoided the snare, which might have entang! 
many a modern poet, of dilating on the terrific peals of thunder, and 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
ndignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.’”’ In another place of the same work, Mr. 
[rving again moralises on this document: ‘ This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himselí, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘‘It is reported,” or, “I have been 
told,” but distinctly, ‘‘There are documents.’ You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the ‘‘ sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had been given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 

Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
_ lished in the first volume of the ‘‘ Reliquary,’’* the following letter from 
' the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
_ J. Gresley: ‘‘The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, upon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examination, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which were forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raising the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
misrepresentations or libels. No doubt, he believed what he as- 
serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 
not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
sations. 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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judgment-seat, when he passes sentence on men without weighing ' 
facts. Shakspeare had, no doubt, certain justices of the peace in his | 
mind when he described the trial of Conrade and Borachio :— | 

Dogberry.—“* We are now to examination these men.” 

Verges.—‘' And we must do it wisely.” 

Dogberry.—‘‘ We will spare no wit, I warrant you; here’s that 
[touching his forehead} shall drive some of them to a nom com.“ 

To ourselves, both the self-conceit and the.method of conducting 
the examination are rather a parable of certain literary men dealinz 
with Catholic saints, or popes, or religious orders. Let us conclude 
our studies of Dogberryism with an instance of the latter class. We , 
are sorry, indeed, to find Washington Irving among the Dogberries. 
The affection we bear him would make us hide this slip of his, but 
that the lesson we would enforce is derived, not from the blunders of 
the ignorant and foolish, but from the prejudices of the otherwise 
amiable and well informed. 

Who has visited Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire, during the 
last half century, without recalling the lines in which its noble owner, 
Lord Byron, sought to palliate his own bold immorality by a sneer at 
the hypocritical immorality of its former occupants ? 






| 


“ Monastic dome condemned to uses vile! 
Where superstition once had made her den, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile, 
And monks might deem their time was come again, 
If ancient tales say true; nor wrong these holy men.”+ 


The sarcastic innuendo of the poet so exactly harmonises with the 
great Protestant tradition, and is so epigrammatic in its character, 
that it could not fail to be quoted in all local guide-books, and to get 
fixed in the mind of those who visit the ruins, thus associating for 
ever the beauties of medizval architecture with hypocrisy and vice. 

Now, what are these ‘‘ancient tales,” and do they ‘‘say true 2” 
Or rather, do the modern writers say true who tell us of the ancient 
tales? In the year 1780, the lake near Newstead was drained and 
deepened. In removing the mud, the workmen came upon a large 
brass bookstand in the shape of an eagle, which had once belonged 
to the abbey and had probably been cast into the lake by the monks 
at the dissolution in 1536. The brazier to whom it was sent to be 
cleaned, in unscrewing the pieces, found that the globe on which the 
eagle stood was filled with documents belonging to the monks. 
Washington Irving, in his book on Abbotsford and Newstead, after 
relating the finding of the lectern and its contents, continues as fol- 
lows: ‘‘One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of Newstead. 
It is an indulgence granted to them for a certain number of months, 
in which plenary pardon is assured in advance for all kinds of crimes, 
among which several of the most grave and sensual are specially 
mentioned. After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life in 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.” In another place of the same work, Mr. 
Irving again moralises on this document: “This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himself, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘‘It is reported,” or, “I have been 
told,” but distinctly, “ There are documents.” You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘“‘ After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the ‘‘ sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had beem given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 
Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
lished in the first volume of the ‘“‘ Reliquary,’’* the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
J. Gresley: ‘‘The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, uapon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examina tion, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which w ere forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raisin g the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
misrepresentations or libels. No doubt, he believed what he as- 

serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 
not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
sations. . 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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judgment-seat, when he passes sentence on men without weighing 
facts. Shakspeare had, no doubt, certain justices of the peace in his 
mind when he described the trial of Conrade and Borachio : — 

Dogberry.—‘' We are now to examination these men.” 

Verges.—‘‘ And we must do it wisely.” 

Dogberry.—‘‘We will spare no wit, I warrant you; here’s tha: 
[touching his ferchead'| shall drive some of them to a non com.””* 

To ourselves, both the self-conceit and the.method of conductinz 
the examination are rather a parable of certain literary men dealinz 
with Catholic saints, or popes, or religious orders. Let us conclude 
our studies of Dogberryism with an instance of the latter class. We 
are sorry, indeed, to find Washington Irving among the Dogberries. 
The affection we bear him would make us hide this slip of his, but 
that the lesson we would enforce is derived, not from the blunders o: 
the ignorant and foolish, but from the prejudices of the otherwise 
amiable and well informed. 

Who has visited Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire, during the 
last half century, without recalling the lines in which its noble owne:. 
Lord Byron, sought to palliate his own bold immorality by a sneer a: 
the hypocritical immorality of its former occupants ? 


“ Monastic dome condemned to uses vile ! 
Where superstition once had made her den, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile, 
And monks might deem their time was come again, 
If ancient tales say true; nor wrong these holy men.” t 


The sarcastic innuendo of the poet so exactly harmonises with the 
great Protestant tradition, and is so epigrammatic in its character. 
that it could not fail to be quoted in all local guide-books, and to get 
fixed in the mind of those who visit the ruins, thus associating for 
ever the beauties of medizval architecture with hypocrisy and vice. 

Now, what are these ‘‘ancient tales,” and do they “say true?” 
Or rather, do the modern writers say true who tell us of the ancient 
tales? In the year 1780, the lake near Newstead was drained and 
deepened. In removing the mud, the workmen came upon a large 
brass bookstand in the shape of an eagle, which had once belonged 
to the abbey and had probably been cast into the lake by the monks 
at the dissolution in 1536. The brazier to whom it was sent to be 
cleaned, in unscrewing the pieces, found that the globe on which the 
eagle stood was filled with documents belonging to the moní:. 
Washington Irving, in his book on Abbotsford and Newstead, after 
relating the finding of the lectern and its contents, continues as fol- 
lows: ‘‘One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of Newstead. 
It is an indulgence granted to them for a certain number of months, 
in which plenary pardon is assured in advance for all kinds of crimes, 
among which several of the most grave and sensual are specially 
mentioned. After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life in 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.’ In another place of the same work, Mr. 
Irving again moralises on this document: ““ This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himself, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘It is reported,” or, “I have been 
told,” but distinctly, “ There are documents.” You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the ‘sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had been given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 
Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
lished in the first volume of the ‘‘ Reliquary,’”* the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
J. Gresley: ‘‘The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, upon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant. 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examination, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which were forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raising the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
misrepresentations or libels. No doubt, he believed what he as- 
serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 
not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
sations. 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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judgment-seat, when he passes sentence on men without weighing 
facts. Shakspeare had, no doubt, certain justices of the peace in his 
mind when he described the trial of Conrade and Borachio :— 

Do .—‘* We are now to examination these men.” 

Verges.—‘‘ And we must do it wisely.” 

Dogberry.—'‘We will spare no wit, I warrant you; here’s tha: 
[touching his ferchead'| shall drive some of them to a non com.“ 

To ourselves, both the self-conceit and the.method of conducting 
the examination are rather a parable of certain literary men dealing 
with Catholic saints, or popes, or religious orders. Let us conclude 
our studies of Dogberryism with an instance of the latter class. We 
are sorry, indeed, to find Washington Irving among the Dogberries. 
The affection we bear him would make us hide this slip of his, but 
that the lesson we would enforce is derived, not from the blunders oí 
the ignorant and foolish, but from the prejudices of the otherwise 
amiable and well informed. 

Who has visited Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire, during the 
last half century, without recalling the lines in which its noble owner. | 
Lord Byron, sought to palliate his own bold immorality by a sneer a: | 
the hypocritical immorality of its former occupants ? 


“ Monastic dome condemned to uses vile ! 
Where superstition once had made her den, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile, 
And monks might deem their time was come again, 
If ancient tales say true; nor wrong these holy men.” +} 


The sarcastic innuendo of the poet so exactly harmonises with the 
great Protestant tradition, and is so epigrammatic in its character. 
that it could not fail to be quoted in all local guide-books, and to get 
fixed in the mind of those who visit the ruins, thus associating for 
ever the beauties of medizval architecture with hypocrisy and vice. 

Now, what are these ‘‘ancient tales,” and do they “say true?” 
Or rather, do the modern writers say true who tell us of the ancient 
tales? In the year 1780, the lake near Newstead was drained and 
deepened. In removing the mud, the workmen came upon a large 
brass bookstand in the shape of an eagle, which had once belonged 
to the abbey and had probably been cast into the lake by the monks 
at the dissolution in 1536. The brazier to whom it was sent to be 
cleaned, in unscrewing the pieces, found that the globe on which the 
eagle stood was filled with documents belonging to the montis. 
Washington Irving, in his book on Abbotsford and Newstead, after 
relating the finding of the lectern and its contents, continues as fol- 
lows: ‘‘One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of Newstead. 
It is an indulgence granted to them for a certain number of months, 
in which plenary pardon is assured in advance for all kinds of crimes, 
among which several of the most grave and sensual are specially 
mentioned. After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life in 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.’”’ In another place of the same work, Mr. 
Irving again moralises on this document: ‘ This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himself, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘‘It is reported,” or, “TI have been 
told,” but distinctly, ‘‘There are documents.” You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the ‘sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had been given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 
Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
lished in the first volume of the “ Reliquary,’’* the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
J. Gresley: “The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, upon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examination, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which were forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raising the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
misrepresentations or libels. No doubt, he believed what he as- 
serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 
not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
Sations. : 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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judgment-seat, when he passes sentence on men without weighing 
facts. Shakspeare had, no doubt, certain justices of the peace in his 
mind when he described the trial of Conrade and Borachio :— 

Dogberry.—‘' We are now to examination these men.” 

Verges.—‘‘ And we must do it wisely.” 

Dogberry—‘We will spare no wit, I warrant you; here’s tha: 
[touching his forehead] shall drive some of them to a non com.” 

To ourselves, both the self-conceit and the method of conductinz 
the examination are rather a parable of certain literary men dealin: 
with Catholic saints, or popes, or religious orders. Let us conclude 
our studies of Dogberryism with an instance of the latter class. We 
are sorry, indeed, to find Washington Irving among the Dogberries. 
The affection we bear him would make us hide this slip of his, but 
that the lesson we would enforce is derived, not from the blunders co: 
the ignorant and foolish, but from the prejudices of the otherwise 
amiable and well informed. 

Who has visited Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire, during the 
last half century, without recalling the lines in which its noble owner. 
Lord Byron, sought to palliate his own bold immorality by a sneer a: 
the hypocritical immorality of its former occupants ? 


“ Monastic dome condemned to uses vile! 
Where superstition once had made her den, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile, 
And monks might deem their time was come again, 
If ancient tales say true; nor wrong these holy men.” + 


The sarcastic innuendo of the poet so exactly harmonises with the 
great Protestant tradition, and is so epigrammatic in its character. 
that it could not fail to be quoted in all local guide-books, and to get 
fixed in the mind of those who visit the ruins, thus associating for 
ever the beauties of medizval architecture with hypocrisy and vice. 

Now, what are these “‘ancient tales,” and do they “say true?” 
Or rather, do the modern writers say true who tell us of the ancient 
tales? In the year 1780, the lake near Newstead was drained and 
deepened. In removing the mud, the workmen came upon a large | 
brass bookstand in the shape of an eagle, which had once belonged 
to the abbey and had probably been cast into the lake by the monks | 
at the dissolution in 1536. The brazier to whom it was sent to be © 
cleaned, in unscrewing the pieces, found that the globe on which the 
eagle stood was filled with documents belonging to the monks. 
Washington Irving, in his book on Abbotsford and Newstead, after 
relating the finding of the lectern and its contents, continues as íol- 
lows: ‘‘One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of Newstead. 
It is an indulgence granted to them for a certain number of months, 
in which plenary pardon is assured in advance for all kinds of crimes, 
among which several of the most grave and sensual are specially . 
mentioned. After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life in. 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.’ In another place of the same work, Mr. 
Irving again moralises on this document: “This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himself, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘‘It is reported,” or, “I have been 
told,” but distinctly, ‘‘There are documents.” You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the “ sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had been given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 
Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
lished in the first volume of the ‘‘ Reliquary,”* the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
J. Gresley: ‘‘The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, upon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examination, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which were forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raising the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
Misrepresentations or libelss No doubt, he believed what he as- 
serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 
not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
Sations. 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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judgment-seat, when he passes sentence on men without weighing 
facts. Shakspeare had, no doubt, certain justices of the peace in his 
mind when he described the trial of Conrade and Borachio :— 

Dogberry.—‘' We are now to examination these men.” 

Verges.—‘‘ And we must do it wisely.” 

Dogberry —‘‘We will spare no wit, I warrant you; here’s that 
[touching his (erchead } shall drive some of them to a non com.” 

To ourselves, both the self-conceit and the.method of conductinz 
the examination are rather a parable of certain literary men dealin: 
with Catholic saints, or popes, or religious orders. Let us conclude 
our studies of Dogberryism with an instance of the latter class. We 
are sorry, indeed, to find Washington Irving among the Dogberries. 
The affection we bear him would make us hide this slip of his, bu 
that the lesson we would enforce is derived, not from the blunders of 
the ignorant and foolish, but from the prejudices of the otherwise 
amiable and well informed. 

Who has visited Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire, during the 
last half century, without recalling the lines in which its noble owner, 
Lord Byron, sought to palliate his own bold immorality by a sneer at 
the hypocritical immorality of its former occupants ? 


“Monastic dome condemned to uses vile! 
Where superstition once had made her den, 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile, 
And monks might deem their time was come again, 
If ancient tales say true; nor wrong these holy men.”+ 


The sarcastic innuendo of the poet so exactly harmonises with the 
great Protestant tradition, and is so epigrammatic in its characte. 
that it could not fail to be quoted in all local guide-books, and to ge 
fixed in the mind of those who visit the ruins, thus associating for | 
ever the beauties of medieval architecture with hypocrisy and vice. 

Now, what are these ‘‘ancient tales,” and do they ‘say true?” 
Or rather, do the modern writers say true who tell us of the ancient 
tales? In the year 1780, the lake near Newstead was drained and 
deepened. In removing the mud, the workmen came upon a large 
brass bookstand in the shape of an eagle, which had once belonged 
to the abbey and had probably been cast into the lake by the monks 
at the dissolution in 1536. The brazier to whom it was sent to be 
cleaned, in unscrewing the pieces, found that the globe on which the 
eagle stood was filled with documents belonging to the moní:. 
Washington Irving, in his book on Abbotsford and Newstead, afier 
relating the finding of the lectern and its contents, continues as {ol- 
lows: ““One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of Newstead. 
It is an indulgence granted to them for a certain number of months, 
in which plenary pardon is assured in advance for all kinds of crimes, 
among which several of the most grave and sensual are specially 
mentioned. After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life in 


# << Much Ado about N othing.” Act iii,, scene 5. 
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the regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the virtuous 
indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew at the sleek sensua- 
lists of the cloister.’ In another place of the same work, Mr. 
Irving again moralises on this document: ‘ This order, he says, was 
originally simple and abstemious in its mode of living, and exemplary 
in conduct; but it would seem, that it gradually lapsed into those 
abuses which disgraced too many of the wealthy monastic establish- 
ments ; for there are documents among its archives which intimate the 
prevalence of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its 
members.” 

It will be noticed, that in both these passages, Irving writes quite 
positively, as of a fact known to himself, and admitting of no doubt 
or denial. He does not say: ‘It is reported,” or, “I have been 
told,” but distinctly, ‘‘There are documents.” You would say he 
had had the parchment scroll in his own hands, and had carefully 
read it from end to end: ‘After inspecting these testimonials of 
monkish life, we cease to wonder.” He gives us to understand, that 
wonder had filled his unsuspicious mind till then, how holy monks 
could be the object of dislike to Robin Hood and his merry men. 
But wonder ceased when these damning proofs at last convinced him 
of the monastic abominations, and he understood that the outlaws of 
the forest were models of virtue compared with the ‘‘ sleek sensual- 
ists of the cloister.” 

Unfortunately for this charming bit of scandal, the brass eagle 
had been given or sold to Southwell Minster, and the parchment 
scroll has been scrutinised by more experienced eyes than those of 
Lord Byron or Washington Irving. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt has pub- 
lished in the first volume of the “ Reliquary,'’’* the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Dimock, then a minor canon of Southwell to the Rev. 
J. Gresley: ‘‘The document found in the ball upon which the eagle 
stands, upon which Washington Irving founded his good Protestant 
legend, blackening the character of the poor old monks, proved on 
examination, by a competent reader, to be one of the general Pardons 
which were forced upon the religious houses by Henry V., as a means 
of raising the wind when about to embark for the French wars. It 
has about as much to do with the man in the moon, as with the Pope; 
and almost as much with the morals of the man in the moon’s wife 
(if he has one), as with those of the Newstead monks. It is simply a 
sample of State dodgery when intent on plundering the Church.” 

We cannot, then, hesitate to qualify Irving’s assertions as wilful 
misrepresentations or libels. No doubt, he believed what he as- 
serted, but this belief was utterly inexcusable. He certainly would 

not have written with so reckless a disregard of calumny, had he been 
treating of any other subject than Catholic monks and Papal dispen- 
sations. 

When preparing his life of Mahommed, had he come upon a 
charge against the false prophet or his followers, in itself utterly 
absurd, and of the most atrocious nature, instead of hastily picking it 
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up, and repeating it positively and minutely, he would have doubted, 
have examined his authority, and made quite sure that he misunder- 
stood nothing. But in writing of Christian men, who made a public 
profession of following the counsels of their Divine Master, he not 
only makes no such inquiries, but, what is worse, he pretends to have 
madethem. ‘‘After inspecting these testimonials,” he says, “we cease 
to wonder.” Yet we know that either he had never seen the 
document at all, or could not read it sufficiently to master its nature. 
To use his own expression, these passages of his book throw “a 
rather awkward light,” not on the monks of Newstead, but on the 
prejudices which stained a mind otherwise amiable and generous. 

We have said that we are reminded of Dogberry’s examination of 
Conrade and Borachio. 

Dogberry.—“‘ Masters, do you serve God ?” 

Con. Bor.—* Yea, sir, we hope.” 


Dog.—‘‘Write down—that they hope they serve God. Masters, — 


it is proved already that you are little better than false knaves, and it 
will go near to be thought so shortly. How answer you for you- 
selves 2”? 

Con.— Marry, sir, we say we are none.” 

Dog.—‘‘A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but I will go 
about with him. Come you hither, sirrah [40 Borachio|, a word in 
your ear, sir. I say to you, it is thought you are false knaves.” 

Bor.—‘ Sir, I say to you, we are none.” 

Dog.—'‘ Well, stand aside. ’Fore God, they are both ina 
tale”. . .. 
Con.— “Away ! you are an ass.” 

Dog.—‘*‘ Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou not 
suspect my years? Oh, that the sexton were here to write me down 
anass! . ... No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as shall be 
proved upon thee by good witnesses. I am a wise fellow; and one 
that knows the law, go to; and one that hath two gowns, and every 
thing handsome about him. Bring him away. Oh, that I had been 
writ down an ass!” 

Washington Irving certainly was not an ass, but a highly accom- 
plished and most delightful writer. The more’s the pity that he 
should have made an ass of himself when passing judgment upon 
Catholic monks. TER 
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& CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


OLD is the winter, and dark is the night, 

Spotless and pure lies the untrodden snow ; 

Hark to the song of God's messengers bright, 
Bringing glad tidings to mortals below, 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 

Peace be to men of good will upon earth! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 


Angels have come in the dead of the night, 
Filling the plains with the brightness of day, 
Jesus is born, the Gentiles’ true light, 
Chasing the darkness of ages away. 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 


Yes, He has come to this strange world of ours— 
Without, like the snow; like the black night, within: 
Outside, the sunshine, the trees, and the flowers; 
Inside is nought but defilement and sin. 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 


Come to the manger so rude, where He lies; 
Whisper thy thanks in his listening ear; 
Gaze on the love that shines forth from those eyes, 
Eyes that shall often be flooded with tears. 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 


These little hands and these feet for thy sake 
Soon shall be cruelly nailed to the Tree; 
Fair is the forehead—ah ! soon it will ache, 
Wearing its terrible thorn-crown for thee. 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 
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Think of that little Heart burning with love, 
Eagerly longing thy poor heart to gain: 
Soon it will break, its affection to prove— 
Say, shall such love for thee all be in vain ? 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth ! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 
Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 


Saviour! too long have we wandered away, 
Seeking from creatures what ‘hey cannot give ! 
Teach us, Child Jesus! born for us to-day, 
To joy but in Thee, for Thee only to live. 
Glory to God in the highest be given, 
Peace be to men of good will upon earth ! 
God has come down to dwell with us from heaven— 


Let us welcome our Saviour’s birth. 
D. C. 


THE LEGEND OF THE RED LILIES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS VEUILLOT, 


T Kintzeim, in Alsace, there stands a castle in ruins. It was there 
A, that the lilies first grew red. This was how it happened: 

he castle was once the home of Thierry de Koenigsheim, young, 
brave, and handsome, the last of his illustrious race. He lived there 
with his mother and a young ward of his mother, who had been the 
companion of his childhood, and whom he was soon to marry. They 
were both pious Catholics. I need not say that they loved one another: 
they loved as lovers do in legends. 

Now, there came from the centre of France a band of heretics 
who spread themselves over Alsace, preaching a better religion, they 
said, than the old one. They began to plunder the castles, to destroy 
the churches, and to put every thing and every one to fire and sword. 
The nobles took up arms. Thierry de Koenigsheim went down from 
his hills into the plain at the head of his vassals, drew together many 
of the Catholic nobility, came up with the heretics, fought them 
valiantly, and freed the country. But in the last encounter, that which 
completed the defeat of the invaders, the young knight received a 
deadly wound. 

Feeling that he would never recover, Thierry made them take him 
back to Kintzeim that he might give a last embrace to his mother, and 
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bid his betrothed farewell. The men were able to carry him to the 
porch of his home; but there they were forced to pause, his strength 
was failing so fast. So he was laid on the grass and the flowers that 
grew in front oí his tower; and amongst these flowers were some 
beautiful lilies, white as the robe of virgins, pure as the heart ofa 
child. 

The lady of Koenigsheim and the maiden ran to meet him, weep- 
ing. The dying man made a sign to them to wait. The chaplain of 
the castle approached alone and heard the sincere confession of the 
good young knight who had offered his life for the holy Church and 
all the Christian people. When the brave knight had received abso- 
lution, then the poor mother and the sorrowful betrothed advanced, 
and he bade them adieu, and died. 

They bore into the castle the mother who had fainted away. The 
betrothed knelt down beside the corpse, as motionless as it, in the 
first agony ofan endless grief, and yet trying to pray. At that moment 
an angel appeared and said to her: ‘‘ Be comforted, I bid thee, on 
the part of the Virgin Mary and of Jesus, the Saviour. God has shown 
favour to thy betrothed, who was faithful to all that he loved, and 
who gave his life for his brethren. Thierry is in heaven. As a proof 
of his salvation, look at these flowers on which his blood has flowed.” 
She looked at them. The lilies that had been bathed with the blood 
-of her brave young knight were red. Thus it was that the red lilies 
first came to be. 


And so, sorrowful even unto death, even unto death she gave 
thanks to God. 


M. R. 


THOMAS IRWIN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I may have been perceived by our readers—by some of them, as 

being of a more prosaic turn, with feelings, probably, of gualified 
satisfaction—that for some time past one standing item in our monthly 
bill of fare has been a poet served up with such sauce as we could 
provide. Who comes next? Let us not go to the other world for 
him, but take, this time, one who is still treading the surface of “this 
moonlit planet of ours, third in order from the sun.” Is there not 
the happiest assurance that Adelaide Procter, to whose limpid note 
we last listened, is now in heaven, where we might almost dare to 
apply to her St. Bernard's words, “dulciori quodam et elegantiori 
carmine lztificatura est civitatem Dei?” She has her share of to- 
morrow’s Feast rather than of the day after (to-day is Hallowe’en); 
and we may hope and pray with confidence that such also is the lot 
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of another in our gallery of poets, the virtuous and pious D’Altor 
Williams.* But our garlands must not all be gathered from graves 
even when the gravestone is an Irish cross. And here in this fa: 
City of the Hurdles is a poet living in the midst of us, not trouble. 
methinks, with overmuch recognition. His name may be quite nex 
to a large percentage of the readers of this paper. (How much wou: 
five per cent. amount to in this instance?) That name figures on 
one title-page as “ Thomas Irwin,” on another as ““ Thomas Caulfielc 
Irwin.” Let us take the shorter form, especially as the two initial: 
“T. I.” form the signature under which Mr. Irwin may be traced 
through Irish periodical literature. What if we introduce him in pre- 
cisely the same manner in which we formed his acquaintance ‘“‘ twenty 
golden years ago,” or perhaps just a little more? It was in the 
Dublin University Magaszinet of that remote date, in one of those ell: 
podrida articles in which Jonathan Freke Slingsby or some other wa: 
wont to attempt a rather pale and flabby imitation of the ‘‘ Nocte 
Ambrosianae” of Kit North in Blackwood—weaving together the con- 
tributions of Maga’s poets with as pleasantly variegated a thread oi 
commentary as the weaver could spin forthe purpose. In one of 
these papers the following poem was ushered in with considerabl: 
but not undue emphasis, just as Professor Wilson, with greater er- 
phasis and much greater authority, forty years ago introduced Samue. 
Ferguson’s “ Forging of the Anchor” in one of those famous ‘“‘ Noc- 
tes” aforesaid :— 


“In the gloomy mountain’s lap FPaintly with the cricket’s chirru/, 
Lies the village dark and quiet ; As it tinkles clear and small 
All have passed their labour-nap, Round the glooming hearth and wi. 
And the peasant, half-awaking, Hung with rusty shoe and stirrup. 


A blind, yawning stretch is taking, 
Ere he turns to rest again ; 

There is not a sound of riot, 
Not a sound save that of pain, 

Wheresomeaged bonesareaching; 
Lo! the moon is in the wane— 


“ Yes, the moon is in the wane ; 
Hark ! the sound of horses trampi"; 
Down the road with might and maiz: 
Through the slaty runnels crumblin;. 
Comes a carriage swinging, rum’ 


- . ling; 
Even the moon a drowse is taking. Round the steep quick corner turning, 
‘« By the blossomed sycamore, Plunge the horses, puffed and champ- 
Filled with bees when day is o’er it, ing : 

Stands the forge, with smoky door; Like the eyes of weary ghosts, 
Idle chimney, blackened shed— The red lamps are dimly burning. 
Allits merry din is dead ; Now’tisstopt—and one springs down. 

Broken shaft and whee! disused And cries unto the sleeping town— 


Strew the umbered ground before ‘Ho! for a blacksmith—ho! awake-- 
it, Bring him who will his fortune make’ 
And the streamlet’s voice is fused The best, the best the village boasts. 


* Those who read the particulars of the exiled poet's family which we ventured 
to furnish at page 398 of our present volume which is now so very neat its end, may 
be interested in an early death announced in the New Orleans newspapers brougt! 
over by the last American mail. “On Friday, October 12, 1877, at 4 p.m. Lizne. 
youngest daughter of the late Richard D’Alton Williams, aged fourteen years asd 
nine months.’ 

t After many vicissitudes this periodical, which has for many years been printed 
and published in London, has just this month cast away the last shred of its Irish 
connection by effacing the word “‘ Dudéin” from its title. 
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Up springs the brawny blacksmith now, 
And rubs his eyes, and brushes off 
The iron’d sweat upon his brow, 
Hurries his clothes and apron on, 
And calls his wife and wakes his son, 
And opes the door to the night air, 
And gives a husky cough; 
Then hastens to the horses standing 
With drooping heads and hotly 
steaming, 
And sees a dark-eyed youth out-hand- 
ing 
A sweet maiden, light and beaming, 


“He strikes a lusty shoulder-blow : 
‘ Four shoes,’ he cries, ‘ are quickly 
wanting ;’ 
His face is in an eager glow. 
‘Take my purse and all that’s in its 
Heart, if you in twenty minutes 
Fit us for the road.’ The smith 
Looks at the wearied horses panting, 
Then at the clustering gold ; 
And thinks, as he falls to his work, 
He dreams—a mind-dream, rusty 
murk, 
That this is but a fairy myth, 
A tale to-morrow to be told. 


“ But now the forge fire spirts alive 
To the old bellows softly purring, 
In the red dot the irons dive ; 
Brighter and broader it is glowing, 
Stronger and stronger swells the 
blowing, 
The bare armed men stand round and 
mutter 
Lowly while the cinders stirring— 
Ho! out it flames ’mid sparkles drop- 


ping, 

Splitting, glittering, flying, hopping ; 
Heavily now the hammers batter, 
All is glaring din and clatter. 


“In the cottage dimly lighted 
By the taper’s drowsy glare, 
Stands the gentle girl benighted ; 
By her side for ever hovers 
That dark youth, oh, best of lovers! 
Daring all that love will dare . 
With an aspect firm and gay: 
Now the moon seems shining clearer, 
Hark! a sound seems swooning nearer 
From the heathy hills ; the maid 
Lists with ear acute, and while 
One with brave, assuring smile, 
Smooths her forehead’s chestnut braid, 
The danger softly dies away. 


Surely there is plenty of fire here. 
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“Now the forge is in a glow, 
Bellows roaring, irons ringing ; 
Thrée are made, and blow on blow 
Sets the patient anvil singing ; 
‘ Another shoe—another, hark ye,’ 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Split the ruddy sheddings sparky, 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Strikes the quick and lifted ham- 
mer 
On the anvil bright and worn; 
While amid the midnight there, 
Beyond the noisy streaming glare, 
With a yellow misty glamour, 
Looks the moon upon the corn. 


“ On the hill-road moving nigher, 
Hurmes something dimly shooting, 
Glances from two eyes of fire: 
‘Haste, O haste!’ they’re working 
steady; 
Cries the blacksmith, ‘ now they’re 
ready.’ 
Pats the pawing horses, testing 
On the ground their iron footing ; 
Helps the lady, lightly-resting 
On his black arm up the carriage ; 
Takes the gold with doubt and won- 
er— 
And as o’er the stones and gorses 
Tramp the hot pursuing horses, 
Cries with voice of jolly thunder— 
‘Trust me, hey won't stop the mar- 
riage!’ 


“ Scarce a minute’s past away 
When, oh, magic scene! the vil- 


age 
Lies asleep all hushed and gray: 
But hark! who throng again the 


street 
With roaring voices, brows of 
heat ? 
Come they here the town to pil- 
lage? 


No. Across the road, o’erthrown, 
Carriage creaks and horses moan; 
‘Blacksmith, ho!’ the travellers 
Cc a 
Nota taper cheers the eye; 
While a-top a distant hill 
_ Flushed with dawn-light’s silent 
warning, 
Speed the lovers toward the morning 
With a rapid right good will; 
While behind that father fretting, 
The pale night-sick moon is setting.” 


We had written this remark 


before adverting to the circumstance that the poem is called “The 
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Forge’’—a subject in which “plenty of fire” is not out of place. All 
the changes of the scene are put before us very vividly and really. 
Any one who has watched the work of a smithy will feel the intensity 
of that expression “In the red dot the irons dive.” You can hea 
the husky cough of the blacksmith and the soft purring of the forge 
bellows, and then presently the pursuing carriage with its night- 
lamps :-— 
é“ On the hill-road, moving nigher, 
Humes something, dimly shooting 
Glances from two eyes of fire.” 


How thoroughly well rhymed, too, the piece is, with a good deal 
of originality in the metre, yet nothing forced, save the rhyme which 
pairs with ‘‘ minutes ;’’ and the diction, also, is very good and pure 
except one or two affected turns somewhat “rusty murk,” as far as 
we understand that expression, which is one of them. 

A small clique of students with literary proclivities, seeing ““T. 1” 
appended to the foregoing poem at its first publication, and not 
knowing who ‘“‘T. I.” might be, determined to keep a sharp look-out 
for those initials, and saw them next marking out for notice “ An Ar- 
tist’s Song,” which (by anaccident which sometimes happens) appeared 
simultaneously in the Unrverstty Magazine and The Natton—an artist's 
song, indeed, a very artistic piece of work, tinged with a refined trans 
cendental Bohemianism, and full of the true Berangeresque spint, 
quaintly pathetic and very musical. Having an antipathy to Béranger 
himself, though not quite so violent a one as Louis Veuillot justifies 
so powerfully and so humorously in sundry passages of his delightful 
““Ca et La,” we shall pass over these dainty lyrics in which the Irish 
poet echoes the Frenchman—never, indeed, with even the faintest 
allusion to those topics which make too many of Béranger’s ga 
chansons unreadable. Here is one sample of this phase of Thomas 
Irwin’s poetry. It is ‘‘the Poor Poet to his Verses :”— 


“ Come to my fireside. Sing to me to-night, 
Poor Verses, echoes of my vanished years ; 
Though all] unknown to fame and fortune’s light, 
My heart still guards you with its smiles and tears. 
Old Memories, though in jarring music sang, 
And rough to other ears, still sweet to mine, 
Your voice recalls the days when I was young, 
And morning makes the dullest things divine. 
Sing, Verses, sing! the night is dark and cold ; 
Sing, though your voices gain but little gold. 


“Rise, Scenes of Banquet, flashing far and wide, 
Your chambers silvered from the fountain’s rain! 
Pace proudly forward, Prince and beaming bride, 
And let the minstrels sound their richest strain !— 
Alas, that feast so fragrant and so prime, 
With meats and wines was coloured hue on hue, 
When one good dinner in the Lenten time 
Made me plethoric for a day or two: 
Sing by my fireside, as in days of old, 
Poor singing children gain but little gold. 
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“Come, Fairy fancies, breathing of the moon, 
Dance, little Elves, through your enchanted bowers ! 
In some dim garret rose the airy tune 
That timed your tiny footsteps o'er the flowers. 
Soar, daring songs of Liberty and Right, 
Let tyrants tremble !—but awhile be still, 
For in the landlady’s sour face to-night 
The rent seemed scrawled as blank as in her bill— 
Sing by my ear—but be not loud or bold— 
Poor singing children pain but little gold. 


“Rise, Strains of Passion, from the twilight land, 
Where lovers pace along the glimmering stream, 
And whisper low, and press the parting hand, 
And homeward wander in a happy dream. 
Ah! where is she who woke my earliest lay, 
Whose fearless faith was mine, for woe or weal ? 
Along the noisy streets but yesterday 
Her carriage splashed me o’er from head to heel: 
Sing, Verses, by my hearth—/hat tale is old, 
Poor singing children gain but little gold. 


“ Dear lonely offspring of a lonely heart, 
No rich saloon resounds with your acclaim ; 
No eager student wafts you from the mart, 
Or critic stings you with an epigram ; 
Beside me rest concealed from stranger minds, 
Content if some old comrade, loved and known, 
Lists to your lay by evening light and finds 
Within your oul some tremblings of his own. 
Sing, Little Ones, and round me closer fold, 
Such singing children gain but little gold. 


“Yes, we have wandered heart by heart, unseen, 
Round foreign shores, and through the ocean’s blast, 
Far from the memoried Isle whose fields of green 
Sleep in the spectral] stillness of the past : 
Oft, oft, when far away I've looked through tears 
Into the dying light that o’er them shone ; 
Where all I loved amid the happier years, 
Where all save you who sing of them are gone. 
Sing, Memorles, sing—the heart that can behold 
Heaven in the sunset little heeds its gold.” 


These specimens of Mr. Irwin’s poetic style (or styles, for he has 
several) and the specimens still to be given, are taken from his first little 
book of ““Versicles,” as the later volume of “Poems” (published 
by M‘Glashan and Gill in 1866) is more readily procurable than its 
predecessor by those who may desire to extend their acquaintance 
with a thoroughly poetic nature. Indeed, we are not sure that as 
true and favourable an estimate of the poet might not be formed 
from the earlier and smaller tome. There is no immaturity of con- 
ception or execution in the pieces which must have been composed 
when he was a very young man. But no poet, and certainly not 
Gresset himself, is 


‘«Persuadé que l’harmonie 
Ne verse ses heureux présents 
Que sur le matin de la vie, 
Et que sans un peu de folie 
On ne rime plus a trente ans.” 
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Not even at twice thirty do poets consider themselves superanrt- 
ated. Yet who knows whether Keats’ place among the poets wou: 
have been such as it is, if he had not felt the daisies growing ove: 
him so early ? 

We have not named Endymion at random, but because our Ini: 
poet has been influenced by him much more than we could desire. 
On this influence we may lay part of the blame of what too many w... 
seem matter for praise rather than blame—Mr. Irwin’s poetical dain- 
tiness of diction and his devotion to ‘‘la gracieuse théologie de !2 
Gréce,” as M. Villemain calls the Grecian mythology. There i: 
quite too much paganism in the human heart; and especially in to 
many poets like Goethe, even their most virulent admirers acknovw- 
ledge, with M. Gustave Planché, ‘‘un fonds de paganisme invincible.” 
In the amiable, poetical form which this paganisme takes in the poems 
of John Keats, he is followed by Thomas Irwin who, too often for ou: 
taste, has echoed Les Vaux Steriles of Alfred de Musset :— 


“ Gréce, 6 mére des arts! terre d'idolatrie ! 
De mes voeux insensés éternelle patrie! 
J’étais né pour ce temps ot les fleurs de ton front 
Couronnaient dans les mers l’azur de I'Hellespont.” 


To the same warm seas and Grecian vales of the old classic dav: 
Thomas Irwin flees for his inspiration. Some of his most deliciou: 
music chants the vagaries of nymphs and Satyrs, always, however, as in- 
nocently as if they were Irish fairies or like his shepherd maiden whose 
“happy blood rosies her face in a soft, modest mist.” His longes: 
poem is ‘‘Orpheus,” and his stateliest the ‘‘ Death of Hercules.” From 
this portion of his work many a melodious line and bright fancy might 
be culled. But those old Greek themes have little life forus. ‘‘ Panis 
dead.” Mrs. Browning says so, and she is a good authority; for if 
ever woman was, with regard to Greek, free from the prejudice of 
ignorance, it was Elizabeth Barret Browning :— 


“ Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth, 
And those debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phoebus’ chariot-course is run : 
Look up, poets, to the sun! 
Pan, Pan is dead.” 


In these days when blasphemies more horrible than Voltaire’s 
worst are not only tolerated but paraded in literature, one feels dis- 
posed to be almost grateful to this great poet (not merely poetess) for 
marking so emphatically the epoch of Pan’s death. 


‘Twas the hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love’s sake on a cross ; 
When his brow was chill with dying, 
And his soul was faint with loss ; 
When his priestly blood dropped downward, 
And his kingly eyes looked throneward— 
Then, Pan was dead.” 
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Now, that dead Pan and those vain false gods of Hellas figure too 
prominently in Mr. Irwin’s poetry, and ‘‘those debonair romances 
sound but dull,beside the truth.” The truest things of time and eter- 
nity are the highest themes for poetry. To such high themes—the 
fittest for poet’s use if the world were fit to listen—this troubadour 
does not aspire, he hardly seems to look towards them. He shows 
no deep convictions and little earnest concern about any thing very 
important for this world or the next. Coming in contact with vehe- 
ment politicians (many of his pieces appeared in Zhe Natron, and 
his best Maecenas at one time was the senior member for Louth) there 
is not a trace of contemporary politics or politics of any kind in his 
writings. The same hankering for the unreal, the unseen, the far- 
off, that draws him, as we have said, to Greece in the past, draws him 
to Italy inthe present. He is more at home with ‘‘the gay grass- 
hopper panting in the sultry grass,” than with the commonplace 
streets around him, with their alternations of mud and of ‘ dust, 
mud’s thirsty brother’—the last phrase not being Irwin’s, but from 
Robert Browning’s last ‘‘ transcription” of Eschylus. The sunny, the 
antique, the weird, the quaint, has power over him—anything that 
takes him away from the slush and sleet of winter, from the dust and 
glare of summer, from bills and debts and ‘‘that eternal want of 
pence that vexeth public men,” especially if they deal in verses. The 
very first poem with which he leads off in his first volume is “ An 
Italian Holiday,” full of the rich glow that fancy, at least, associates 
with that fair land which Devin Reilly described thus in the opening 
paragraph of a fierce political article in John Mitchel’s famous United 
Irishman, called ‘‘The Lombard Lesson,” which deserves the epithets 
that Moore gives to Dr. Drennan’s beautiful but rebellious song: 
‘‘Lying under the snow-white Alps, like an emerald under a virgin’s 
zone, is the plain of Lombardy. Green verdure covers it, as a gar- 
ment; and through it are woven, in chords of silver, fairy lakes and 
fairy streams. Elms walk over it, linked arm-in-arm with the fes- 
tooned vines. And over all is the sky of Italy, serener and more 
thoughtful, of a deeper and more illimitable blue—and that historic 
dream of past greatness which keeps Italy eternal.” Yet even amid the 
attractions of his Italian holiday, our poet yearns towards an island 
in the north—from the Apennines he flies back to the Mourne moun- 
tains. As the prose partition is now thick enough between our two 
layers of verse, let us quote this part of the poem:— 


“ Ah, well! as we turn from the lattice with eyes by the glory made blind, 
A dream through our memory floating comes soft as the ocean-cool’d wind: 
A vision of temperate beauty far off, but for ever anigh, 
Like spring on the skirts of the summer, is shaped on yon northern sky. 
Rise, Realm of the heart and the fancy, old land of the emerald lea! 
Where the blue peaks of Wicklow are gleaming through soft rainy lights o'er the 
sea : 
Where drowse the dim Glendalough ruins ’mid legends that live in their gray, 
As fresh as the many-leafed ivy that curtains their walls from decay ; 
Where the rich palace spires of Killarney bend over the arbutus brakes, 
And mirror their purples at sunset, along the sweet dreamland of lakes ; 
Or northward, where sunbeam and shadow roll over strong Carlingford’s crest, 
The gray monarch shrines from the ocean one water of beauty and rest. 
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Sweet Bay, where we've wandered in autumn, by leafy old roads in the noon, 

Or under the woods of Rostrevor sailed silently on with the moon; 

While the fisherman paused in his rowing, and pointed beneath, as he told 

Of the proud city merged in the waters all scattered with armour and gold. | 
There oft have we seen from the casement, when days of old festival came, 

The bonfires in midsummer twilight drape Mourne’s gray bastions in flame; 

Oft watched as the dusk windy evenings fell blankly along the low bar, | 
The forms of the dim stormy shipping rock under some tempest-eyed star; 
While thunder-mists curled on the headland, and luridly hung o’er the plain, 

As the long-gathered heat of the inland swept seaward in lightning and rain” ' 


This craving of the poetic heart, on which we have animadvertej, 
for places and persons with the glamour and azure hue of distanc: 
and enchantment upon them, makes our poet at home with Shzt- 
speare and the age of Anne. Indeed, to read down the titles of b: 
poems in the table of contents would be almost enough to justify ox 
in saying, “ This is a poet.” For instance, ‘‘Shakspeare’s Drinkiz: 
Bowl,” an ingenious, original, and eloquent homily beyond a dot!- 
with no better text than this clause from Shakspeare’s will, “Ir: 
and bequeath to my daughter Judith my broad gilt silver bos. 
Some Elia in the twenty-first century will disinter this sculpturesqz 
poem with delight :— 


“ Oh ! for the broad gilt silver bowl 
That oft to Shakspeare’s lip was lifted, 
Brimm’d with sack or jovial wine, 
That cast across his spacious soul | 
A ruby sunset, whence there driíted 
Rarest thought and wit divine !” 


and Beaumont, and Herrick, and Fletcher, and Raleigh, are touche: 
off in a few artistic stanzas as probable convives. 


‘* Never yet, since bold and bright, 
The Wine God with Bacchantes feasted 
In the grape-woods of sweet fable, 
Shone a cup amid such might 
Of mirth, and laughter jovial-chested, 
As the cup uf Shakspeare’s table.” 


And, when the bowl has been industriously plied for some tine. 
mark what an appropriate system of arithmetic is employed to c- 
culate the result :— 


“ When the wine had flushed their blood,* 
Autumn scarce could count on grapes 
Half the wondrous wit that crown’d them, 
Or great Winter’s cloud and flood 
Image the fantastic sha 
Powerful fancy raised around them.’ 


_* The printer has put “ flushed their brows ;” but the tyrant Rhyme roles otb' 
wise. 


b 
I 
Then rare Ben, and witch-like Webster, and sententious Selde:. | 


| 
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Let us give just one stanza more out of fourteen, suppressing even 
the answer to this question :— 
“ Shall yet again our star be given 
One, dearest Shakspeare, like to thee, 
With heart of love, and brain of power ; 
Bright wandering troubadour of heaven, 
Sweet minstrel of humanity, 
With music for the poorest bower ?” 


Irwin’s love for the most marvellous of all poets betrays itself in- 
cidentally in ““The Old Friend.” This old friend is the poet’s cloak, 
which, amongst other adventures, once became “ poyerty’s hostage” 
at a pawn-office; but that was in the genial summertime when a 
cloak was de frop. 

“ Many bright days you pined, but when clouds white with cold 
Rose over the city, f marched to the den 
Where you lay; and you well may remember I sold 
Three precious old volumes, to ransom you then. 
Three comrades were lost, though I still, it is true, 
Saved Shakspeare to read, when enfolded by you. 


“ Ah! dear old companion, no more must we part, 
For, should poverty pinch, even Shakspeare must go,” 


Aye, even Shakspeare ; and that is for the poor poet the forlornest 
depth of destitution. 

Our oases of quotation follow one another so closely as almost to 
turn the wilderness of criticism into a garden—like that Yankee who, 
riding on the highway, passed the milestones so quickly that he 
thought he was riding through a graveyard. However, as we desire to 
introduce Mr. Irwin fairly to such readers as have neither of his 
volumes in their hands, we must still crave permission to cite one or 
two passages that are very characteristic of his genius—a word that 
we are not afraid to apply to him. 

But let us relieve the monotony by a paragraph of fault-finding. 
A critic must needs find out faults. His motto is that which Shak- 
speare puts into the mouth of his worst villain, Iago: ‘I am nothing 
if not critical.” What we have already said anent Mr, Irwin’s predi- 
lection for quaint, dreamy, ethereal themes, was not said by way of 
complaint, but as furnishing data for mapping out his place among 
the stars. But we complain that he has sometimes imitated Keats 
when Keats himself was spoiled by Leigh Hunt. His poetic diction 
is not always pure, limpid, natural. He uses new words, and he uses 
oid words in very-‘new ways, making nouns do duty for verbs, and so 
forth. Some of his compound epithets are very good, but they are 
often too daring, and there are too many of them. Then he is some- 
times affectedly obscure, like another of his favourites, Tennyson. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Sisters” and Irwin’s “Sir Rollo’s Death” are almost as 
puzzling as Foote’s story about the bear that went into the barber’s 
shop to be shaved. ‘‘ Humph!’ says the bear, ‘no soap here !’—so 
he died, and she married the barber.” Who the different people are in 
all three cases, and what they do, the present deponent wotteth not - 
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but it is all very weird, and quaint, and musical, and, ‘‘ if ns. =‘ 
at least ’tis”—poetry. 

But we give up in despair. We had hoped to say our sayz 
Thomas Irwin’s poetry this month and to return to the sui“ 
more. As some, however, who read this paper have not had azn:: | 
never have any more of this Irish poet than what we are graz.- | 
pleased to give to them, and as we have said strong things which :>. 
poems, not yet referred to, seem needed to justify more fully, we c=: 
the gentle reader—the present reader of taste who has persever:: 
the end, not the poor creature that broke down in the middle <° 
third page—to dismiss us for the present with a smile, sayinz :-- 
more sincerely than the Athenians said to St. Paul: “We wii: | 
thee again concerning this matter.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Lectures of a Certain Professor. By the Rev. JOSEPH FARRE:: 
(London: Macmillan & Co. Dublin: M. H. Gill& Son. 1877). . 


WE know not in what context the lines occur originally :'— 


“You say that you wished to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 


A very reasonable question in sooth, which we probably qu:- 
incorrectly, and which we only quote as an emphatic way of expre:: 
ing our purpose not to “ dissemble our love”’ for this exquisite bc": 
so far as to ignore it altogether. The peculiarrelations in which t& 
Magazine happily stands towards this book and its author mustr 
prevent us from at least announcing that it has just been brought 
excellently by one of the two or three foremost London firms wk: 
are very honourably jealous of the prestige that their very name oz: 
title-page carries with it. There has not yet been time for any of t:: 
organs of criticism to pronounce judgment on this new candidate ::: 
public favour. The Irish press has long ago decided on the remazi- 
ably high degree of literary merit which these “ Lectures ”’ posses. 
The Nation has spoken of them as “charming essays, full of delice 
humour, valuable for the keen introspection they display, and for 
useful truths which they bring out in the quietest and pleasant: 
manner imaginable.” Another reviewer says that ‘‘ Montaigne mig:: 
have written them in his better moods ;” and a third, with an alliterz- 
tion which would be very trying to Cockney organs of speech. 
declares that “the Certain Professor waxes rather than wanes i: 
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*<:igour, vivacity, and verve.” The Freeman's Fournal, and, to go out- 
_ idethe press of Ireland, the Dublin Review, the Tablet, the Weekly 
is: eetster, &c. &c., have paid many cordial tributes to the thoughtful 
“= nd genial eloquence which has made so many readers look out 
t-:agerly for each fresh contribution from a writer who will henceforth be 
::nown by his own name. For that name a place in literature is now 
“ ecured. 
; é What I want,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “is facts.” The “ Lectures of 
': , Certain Professor ” may not be very popular in the Gradgrind family. 
': Not many facts from history or science are put crudely forward, 
:: hough the essence of much reading of all kinds pervades and satu- 
“ates these pages. But “not by bread alone doth man live;” and 
here are many facts not involving statistics and numerals and dates 
ind proper names; and there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in Mr. Gradgrind’s philosophy. Of these other 
things the Certain Professor discourses ingeniously, shrewdly, sympa- 
thetically ; and, as one glides pleasantly onward, many a useful lesson 
is driven home, many a kindly and holy feeling is excited, and many 
a germ of thought is sown in the mind that may hereafter spring up 
and bear good fruit in due season. 

We have expressed only a very little of what we feel about this 
book; but this may be for the present enough to commend to the 
people and priests of Ireland this compact and elegant edition of a 
series of essays which have already delighted thousands, and are des- 
tined, asthe years go on, to delight and edify their tens of thousands. 


II. Zhe Battle of Connemara. By KATHLEEN O'MEARA, Author of 

| “The Life of Frederick Ozanam,” ‘‘ A Daughter of St. Dominic,” 
‘¢Tza’s Story,” Life of Thomas Grant, first Bishop of Southwark,” 

&c. &c. (London: R. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row. 1878.) 


YET another tale from one of the most graceful as well as the most 
diligent pens at present enlisted in the service of the insatiable read- 
ing public. This time Antaeus touches his native earth and gains 
new vigour therefrom. We are not aware that Miss O’Meara, in 
spite of her very Irish name—and, as some of her readers are in doubt 
as to which of her names is the real name, we may state plainly that 
“Grace Ramsay” was only a pseudonym—we think this is the first 
time that she has laid the scene of any of her stories in her native 
country of Ireland; and even the “' Battle of Connemara” shifts after 
a time from the neighbourhood of the Twelve Pins to the more 
familiar streets of Paris. It is a charming story charmingly 
told, with (for its space) quite a wonderful amount of well 
managed incident and well defined character. Some _ touches 
seem to us, however, very unreal in the midst of so much that is life- 
like. The conversation of the peasants is generally very good. An 
Irishwoman should know better than fall into a bit of false brogue, of 
which English writers are often guilty. Our good people do not call 
for the ‘‘praste.””, The diphthongs ze and ee are never thus confounded 
with ea. An old peasant, in making the statement “I feel very weak 
this week,” will pronounce only the first of these words like dreak. 
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But the way that Punch pronounces pries/ in coining Irish ó. 
betrays their cockney origin. 

Miss O’Meara does justice both to the English convert clergymz 
Mr. Ringwood, and to Father Fallon, the Irish country priest. I- 
and Molly Torry, secondary characters, are among the best int : 
book. The bits of description which are very sparingly introdu:- | 
are well done. By the way, what zs “the battle of Connemara?” \. 
had expected something about the ghastly struggles of Souperis- 
but there is not a word. The struggle in Lady Margaret’s soul cc. 
not answer to this title. Mr. Ringwood’s doctrine about a final of 
of grace is put too harshly. There is no limit of grace till life is ov.: 
dum spiro, spero. 

We have found as many faults as we could; but we intend this: 
a proof of our warm appreciation of the merits of Miss Kathls- 
O’Meara’s latest addition to the already long catalogue of her works’ 


III, Life of St. Willibrord, Archbishop of Utrecht and Apostle of Holli«. 
(London: Bums and Oates. 1877.) 


Tuis is the life of a Saxon saint who, during fifty years ofr 
sionary labour, preached the Christian faith, baptized whole tri: 
of converts, built churches and established monasteries among ::: 
fierce northern race that inhabited the lands between the Maes, -- 
Moselle, and the Rhine. The gracefully written narrative was finist 
thirty-three years ago, and intended to form one of the series of “Lí 
of English Saints,” edited by Dr. Newman before his conversion. 

is published now for the first time, along with a life of St. Lioba, v: 
ought not to have been ignored on the title-page. She was a kir 
woman of St. Boniface, and with other nuns aided him in his labc:: 
in Germany. It is remarked in the appendix that the tone - 








* Miss O’Meara’s tale is laid amongst the very people whom the author c!:: 

é Queen of Connaught” has slandered. This writer thus blesses, while intendir:: 
curse, the Connaught Celts. We give the worst of her letter to the DarZy Telesr:>. 
to add force to the praise which the virtues of the Irish peasant extort from “ 

bitter enemy who can accuse them of ingratitude. They are only too grateft! .: 
very slight provocation :— 

“He is staunch to his kinsmen and his people, but he hates the ‘ stranger ;’ be 
unclean in his habits and degraded in his superstitions; he can remember injuries. : 
he is without gratitude ; he is passionate, without courage; and he is excitable, w. 
out stability. His spirit is tender, but his heart is hard; and, to crown all, k- 
utterly at the mercy of the priest. There is nothing, in short, to distinguish him {-- 
his Celtic brother in the Western Hebrides of Scotland, except that he is habit. 
untruthful, and that he still clings to a faith which the other deems morally exts. 
This is the dark side of the picture; there is a light side, too. The Irish Celt le 
the scenes where he was born, and the roof which shelters him from birth. E 
is a dutiful son, a faithful husband, a kind father: though his person is uncleas.> 
affections are pure, and he is without bestial vices; he is patient in suffering, unwx” 
ing in trust, where his trust is given; he tills a few sad acres for bare life, and wes: 
few poor rags for bare warmth; but, so long as he is undisturbed, he is uncomp— 
ing; and, above all, he softens the hard leaven of his lot with the dews of a st. 
faith in heaven. No greeting, however casual, is complete without its thank + 
benediction. ‘A fine day, thank God,’ is the simple formula, spoken as a matte 
course; and even in a drenching shower, we have heard the words, 'A fine, fresh ó 
thank God,’ come from the lips of a passing peasant-woman soaked to the skin” 
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“somewhat overwrought in the descriptions of conventual life, of 
which the writer was at the time practically ignorant.” This ignorance 
and unreality form part of the interest in those Anglican Lives. Pic- 
turesque descriptions of scenery are seldom written by natives of the 
place, but rather by strangers hurrying past. Sir Francis Head spun 
two lively but rather flippant volumes out of “‘A Fortnight in Ireland.” 
What might not Mr, Gladstone do after his month amongst us ? 


IV. Holy Childhood: a Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions for 
Little Children. By ROSA MULHOLLAND. (Charles Eason: Middle 
Abbey-street, Dublin.) 


UNDER the well-deserved title of ‘‘A Real Children’s Prayerbook” we 
addressed a few words of cordial welcome to ‘‘ Holy Childhood” at 
the time of its first appearance. The publication of a new sixpenny 
edition of it, with some improvements and additions, furnishes us 
with an excuse for bringing it anew under the notice of our readers. 
One of the most attractive of these additions is the simple insertion of 
the author’s name on the title-page, which also most properly omits the 
‘‘very” that originally qualified the ‘‘little children.” The book will 
be useful and agreeable even for some who would hardly be called and 
who would certainly not call themselves little children. A casual glance 
at its pages might not lead one to suspect that it was anything more 
than an ordinary compilation of devotions for the young. But it is 
very much more. It is an original composition, involving the exer- 
cise of more taste, thought, and true literary skill than many an im- 
portant work for maturer readers. Goldsmith said that if Dr. Johnson 
took to writing fables, he would make the little fishes talk like whales. 
The author of “Holy Childhood” commits no such mistake; and we 
might be very sure she would not, when we remember that she is the 
author also of “Five Little Farmers,” of ‘‘ Puck and. Blossom,” and of 
“The Little Flower Seekers.” She does not make the little children 
pray like big people. Besides prayers exquisitely simple and touchingly 
appropriated to all the wants and feelings of her young readers, she 
has most useful, pleasant, and practical instructions about Prayer, 
about Confession, about the Holy Mass, &c., together with a dozen 
of the completest and most forcible homilies that could possibly be 
written for children on the faults to which they are most liable—pas- 
sion, telling lies, greediness, envy and jealousy, pride, disobedience, 
laziness, cruelty, &c. The literary skill displayed in these chapters 
is very great, as is also the knowledge of child-nature which dictates 
such wise advice and such effective ways of driving it home to the 
young folks concerned. Even ‘‘children of a larger growth” will relish . 
these Lilliput Lectures on spiritual subjects; and there are none of 
us who might not be helped to hear Mass better and to say our beads 
better by reading all that is said here about the Holy Mass and the 
mysteries of the Rosary. We wish we could brighten our pages with 
some of the brand-new hymns that are scattered up and down the tiny 
tome—such as “the Shining City,” or else the melodious opiate pro- 
vided for the ‘‘child who cannot sleep at night,” or the hymn “To. 
my Angel,” which begins :— 
VOL. V. 53 
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“ Beside my little bed at night, 
Close there sits an angel bright ; 
Softly in my ear he sings, 

Round me folds his downy wings. 
O angel dear, 
I have no fear, 

I know so well that thou art near.” 


The publisher has done full justice to the book, bringing 
in the most effective style for its special purposes. If any chi 
up his or her nose at a sixpenny book, especially at this Chri 
box season, of course gilding and nicer binding may, if they c 
double the cost for them (or their mammas). Catholic mothe 
convents and all who are interested in children will perform an 
piety very agreeable to the Divine Child whom Christmas b 
worship, if they promote the holiness of childhood by using thi 
boon conferred on Christ’s little ones by the lady who has a 
done so much for them in other ways. 


V. A Popular Life of our Holy Father, Pope Pius the Ninth, « 
from the most reliable Authorities. Bythe Rev. RICHARD BRE} 
A.M., Pastor of St. Rose’s Church, New York. Sixth Ed 
(New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brot 
Dublin : M. M. Gill & Son.) 

THE five editions of this work which have already been put in 
culation have been taken, we suppose, by the American public, | 
is hardly known as yet on this side of the Atlantic. We know ol 
books better suited for colportage among our Catholic peop! 
Ireland, if the system of book-hawking were in use among us. | 
within and without, it is an attractive book, and well deserve: 
name of a “Popular Life of Pius the Ninth,” though we fear 
luxurious printing and the lavish ornamentation and illustration 
swell the cost considerably. There are admirably engraved portr 
of His Holiness in many different circumstances, portraits of five oil 
predecessors, of Cardinal M‘Closkey, and many others (amongst wi! 
we are surprised not to find our Irish and our English Cardinz 
with large and well executed pictures of interesting places, such 
Loretto, the interior of St. Peter’s, the Vatican Council in Sessio 
&c. &c. Father Brennan has done Asrs part of the work most sat! 
factorily. He disclaims all pretensions to the credit of producin{ 
anything like a learned History of the Pontificate of Pio Non He 
has merely “attempted to make this venerable Father better known 
to his children, to make them familiar with the glories and tral, 
triumphs and humiliations, of one of the greatest Popes, to place 
before them the picture of his life, adorned as it has been, and stil 
is, thank God, with the fairest virtues that have ever graced the soul 
of an occupant of Peter’s Chair.” 


VI. Industry and Lasiness. A Tale. By Franz Hozuan. 1 
lated from the German by JAMES KING. (London: R. Wash- 
bourne, 18 Paternoster-row. 1878.) 

“You speak like a book, Jack,’ replied John derisively.” And 

there is no doubt that John, however wrong on other points, was 
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rfectly right in this. ack Bridewell, who holds a brief for 
Industry, is occasionally ithe stilted and unlike real life, and a 
little too prone to talk blank verse in the bosom of his family. But it 
is a useful story, and on the whole so well told that we wonder it is 
not better. Is it Franz Hozman or his translator that has made the 
events take place in Sheffield, London, and Dover? Any book that 


“tries to save boys and young men from copying the example of John 
‘ii: Collins deserves to be encouraged, especially when it is so very 
- readably written and printed as the present Tale, which, perhaps, 
x carries its heart on its sleeve and parades its moral on its title-page 
: somewhat too openly. 


VI. Sengs of a Life. By CHARLES P. O’Connor.* 


WE have merely set down the title of this work at present, for the 
purpose of calling attention to a forthcoming volume by the same 
‘Trish peasant-poet,” to give him the name in which he glories. 
The prospectus of the new volume gives certainly a very remarkable 
chain of testimonies to the merit of its predecessor, from the Pall 
Mali Gazette, and the Examiner, and a number of less able journals, 
but still more from distinguished persons to whom this self-educated 
working-man submitted his literary handicraft. The expressions 
quoted from their letters, prove, indeed, the kindness and cordiality of 
the writers; but nothing but sterling worth in the poems themselves 
could account for such a conspiracy of generous words of praise and 
encouragement, from persons like Matthew Amold and Algernon 
Swinburne, Lord Lytton and Sir Gavan Duffy, Professor Blackie and 
Professor Dowden (poets both), Jean Ingelow and Lady Wilde, 
Tom Taylor, Editor of Punch, and Edward Kenealey, /ditor of Zhe 
Englishman, the brothers Rossetti and the brothers Sullivan, and, 
besides many others, a man who can be paired with no one else— 
Dr. Newman. We must, as we have said, let the character of Mr. 
Charles O'Connor, as a poet of the Robert Bloomfield, if not the 
Robert Burns stamp, rest for the present on this external authority. 


VII. Mary Immaculate, Mother of God; or, Devotions in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. By the Rev. T. H. Kinane, Adm., Thurles, 
Author of the “ Dove of the Tabernacle,” and of the “Angel of ° 
the Altar,” with a Preface by his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. CROEKE, 
Archbishop of Cashel. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper 
Sackville-street. 1877.) 


‘THE story goes that a certain writer of bad books became a fervent 
convert, and, on his death-bed, was grieving over all the evil that his 
books had done and would go on doing; but the pride of authorship 
was so strong in death that, when his confessor tried to comfort him 
with the assurance that his books would do no harm because they 
would not be read, the dying man took the suggestion exceedingly ill. 
Similar consolation can never be offered to Father Kinane, if he ever, 


* As Mr. O'Connor's book is to be published by subscription, it may serve the ob- 
ject if we mention the author’s address—Heath Cottage, 6 Atlas-street, Greenwich, 
ondon, 8. W. 
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by any possibility, could come to regret the publication of this book, 
and the two which preceded it. They have been read; and will be 
read by very many. The success of the present work is furthermore 
guaranteed by the warm praises bestowed on it by a great many Irish 
bishops, to whom it was submitted beforehand by the pious and 
zealous priest who, amidst the constant labours entailed by th: 
active administration of a large cathedral parish, finds time for 
writing and publishing three such books as the “‘ Dove of the Taber- 
nacle,” the “ Angel of the Altar,” and now, ‘“‘ Mary Immacule:. 
Mother of God.” The toil of composing the book is only a smi. 
part of the labour, time, and anxiety, involved in the issue of such 
books, especially when intended for the people of Ireland. The typ- 
employed, and the other details, are the best that could be selecte:| 
for a work designed for wide and popular use. Though it is a book 
for ‘‘all the year round,” the date chosen for its first appearance is 
specially appropriate, placing it beneath the patronage of the Blesse.1 
Virgin, under that title, from which it takes its name, and which is 
honoured on the eighth of this month. 


CECILIA CADDELL. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


it is fitting that the pages of this magazine should contain some 
record, however slight, of one who took so practical an interest 
in its fortunes as was shown to the last by the lady whose name we 
have but just now, two months after her death, erased from some 
printed lists of our contributors. Even if her name had never appeared 
in those lists ; even if, after all her previous literary labours, with her 
numerous social engagements and occupations of zeal and charity 
and her constant exercises of piety, with her habitual ill health and 
with the close of her life (as it proved) so near at hand, Miss Caddel\ 
had ignored, as under such circumstances she might have been ex- 
pected to ignore, the modest new candidate for the favour of the 
Catholic public: even in this supposition those previous labours of 
hers in the field of Catholic literature would have established her 
claim not to be allowed to pass away without remembrance. She did 
not, however, thus hold aloof from our enterprise, but engaged in it 
with all the eagerness of a literary novice who has still before her the 
exquisite luxury of correcting her first proof-sheet. Her first appear- 
ance in our pages occurs about midway through our second volume. 
where she describes “the Festival of the Banners at Lourdes in 1872.” 
In our third volume her biographical sketch of Madame de Saisseval 
runs through five numbers. Still more numerous are her contributions 
to our fourth volume (1876), in which her little fiction of “ The Dark 
Pond of Chateaulandrin” is followed by the truer and more interesting 
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story of the “ Early Life of Madame Barat,” the holy Foundress 
>€ the Sacré Coeur Nuns; while her last paper describes a visit that 
she paid to ‘Aix and the Falls of Grézy.” She had no notion— 
writers seldom have such a notion—that those picturesque pages were 
the last of her writings that would ever appear in print. 

Cecilia Caddell was the second daughter of Richard O’Ferrall 

Caddell of Harbourston (near Balbriggan) in the county Meath. 
Her mother was the Hon. Pauline, sister of the late Viscount South- 
well. She was thus related to the Gormanston family, and herself a 
member of an old Catholic family which, while clinging to the old 
faith, has had the knack of clinging also to the old estead and 
the old family estates. How this was managed in the bled times 
in Ireland it is very hard to understand. A glance at the county 
history has shown us King Edward, in 1295, calling on William Caddell 
of Harbourston to furnish troops for the Scottish war. When Sir 
Phelim O'Neill and the Ulster ‘‘rebels’’ were unsuccessful in 1642, 
among the consequent outlawries we notice Richard Caddell of Har- 
bourston. Almost at the same date Robert Caddell was sheriff of 
Drogheda in 1637, and the same Christian name and surname—borne 
by the present head of the family—figure earlier in the year.1413. 

The social position to which Miss Caddell was born is alluded to 
thus far for the purpose only of enhancing the merit of that industry 
which she displayed, and for which most people need the stimulus of 
a wholesome necessity. 

We have not sought for any details about the slight vicissitudes 
of her life. Of many much more distinguished careers this summary 
has been given :— 

é“ That they were born, it cannot be denied ; 
They ate, drank, slept, wrote deathless works, and died.” 


Her works, which, whether deathless or not, have not died with her, 
are nearly all devoted to the illustration of Irish history and of the 
Catholic faith by means of fiction. The longest of these are “Wild 
Times,” and “ Nellie Netterville: a Tale of the Times of Cromwell ;” 
but she is better known by her shorter and simpler tales, ‘ Blind 
Agnes; or, the Little Spouse of the Blessed Sacrament,” and 
“ Little Snowdrop.” Of the former the Messrs. Duffy published a 
fifth edition in 1873. It has been translated into French and 
Italian. The names of other stories written by Miss Caddell are 
“Lost Genevieve; or, the Child of an Especial Providence,” “ Never 
Forgotten,” “Tales of the Festivals,” and “ The Miner’s Daughter.” 
She also wrote a popular “ History of the Missions in Japan and 
Paraguay,” “Summer Talk about Lourdes,” ‘Three Days’ Preparation 
for Holy Communion,” “The Virgin Mother and the Child Divine,” 
‘‘ Sour Marie,” and some, probably, which have escaped our search. 
Her name or her initials (C. M. C.) will be found pretty frequently in 
the earlier volumes of the Lamp and the Afonth; and one at least of 
the historical novels which we have named made its first appearance 
in the large American magazine, the Catholic World. ; 

This literary activity was only one of the means which Miss Cad- 
dell employed for solving satisfactorily that problem which many 
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ladies find so difficult—namely, how to get something to do, hox ty 
spend their time usefully, how ta enjoy a more intellectual pleasuy 
than the promenade concert or the skating rink, and in general, hoy 
to demean themselves, especially in their leisure hours, a little mr; 
like to rational animals—for, after all, ladies also are rational anim: 
—more like to beings with immortal souls than is, perhaps, in “: 
generation, the wont of the average daughter of Eve in the mit: 
and upper classes. 

The mortuary card which lies before me bears on one side t! 
words: ‘Of your charity, pray for the soul of Cecilia Caddell, + 
efter many pears of suffering, died at Kingstown,* fortified by - 
Holy Sacraments of the Church, September 11th, 1877, in the siz: 
fotrth year of her age.” On the other side, under a diminutive p¥-. 
tograph of our Lord pointing to his Heart, and saying: ‘‘ Behold «:: 
Heart so loving and so little loved,” are grouped two or three sac: 
texts which have been culled for their special significance. “*: 
hath not eaten her bread idle,” though, as we have seen, her circ 
stances might be thought to have doomed her to that. ‘' Thers:: 
instruct many unto justice, as stars for all eternity ;”’ and she tz 
done so in other ways beside her books, which all have their les: 
to teach—under such a story-like name, for instance, as the “Mix: 
Daughter,” interweaving solid instruction about the holy sacrifcc :’ 
the Mass. ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall find mex. 
Her life was devoted to works of mercy. The priests of herm- 
bourhood and in many other places can conjecture how large:y+ 
portion of her means was expended im judicious and unosteniis 
charities; she supported many destitute children in various orl 
ages; and she provided that the worldly substance, of which Godk: 
entrusted to her the stewardship, should after her déath continue: 
good works in the service of charity and religion. ‘‘ Blessed are ti: 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” One of her books wii? | 
we overlooked in our enumeration of them is, ‘‘ Flowers and Fre: | 
or, the Use of Tears.” She had herself experience of suffering. He -— 
health had broken down utterly for twenty years before her de. 
chiefly through her devoted attendance on her parents during 
years of sickness which preceded their departure—not far remove 
from one another, for her father died on the 3rd of January, 1856, and 
her mother four months after, on the sth of May. Her own subse- 
quent years were one long illness—a circumstance which addsim- 
mensely to the merit of the active and cheerful life that she forced 
herself to lead. So it was to the last. She was sustained in death, 
as she had been sustained in life, by her profound devotion to that 
Sacrament which is our viaticum not merely at the journey’s end, but 
through our journey; and the prayer she had once prayed was granted:— . 

“ Jesus, when my hour is nigh, 
Let me rest, thy arms within— 


Thus to die is not to die, 
But to quit a world of sin.” 











* She was buried on the 18th of September in the family vault in Stamullen 
churchyard, near her ancestral home. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 


A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
’ time. 
Please return promptly. 
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